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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY. 


iei7— leie. 

I.— THK rNTKKACTION OF MIND AND liODY. 

A*// II. WiLhON CAHK. 

I AM vory <»i* Ihi* \iniiouv wliich ihc Arisluli'Ar.iii 

Society lias cniiferrcil on me in assi^iiin^ to me llie duty foi‘ 

tlie tliird time in succession of 4)|)cnino its Sossnm with a 
Frosidenlial Adtlress. I havti decitled that tlie best resiionse 
I can make is to oiler a continuation of the studies on the 
s|H*cijil jirohlem of ]»hilosopliy, — the prohlom of mind and 
body, — wliich has fornn'd the basis of the two ]>reviou.s 
atldresses, the first, which I entitled "The Moment of Ex- 
perience,” and the sc<jond, “The Problem <»f Pecoonitioii." 

To-ni‘j:ht I prj>|»osc to try to conn* to cl(»se ipiarters witli tlie 
])roblem it.self and discii.ss the nature of the interaction of mind 
and hoily. 

\V(! have aC((ninMl in the la.st two t>r thrci* decades an 
enornnms amount of new knowledge about tin* living body, and 
alsi) about the mind or soul. Tln^ ]>resent war, with il.s bitlcuus 
tale of injuries to the minds anil Inuiies of men in the lull 
prime of life, is adding every day soinetliing now to the 
growing sciences of physiology ainl psychology. Is iln*re 
anything in tins new knosvledge which thvnws light on the ohi 
problem of the nature of the relation of soul aud body ? V an 
we now do what it has hatlled ]diiloso])heis for tiiree centuries 
to do, filler an aeeoiinl of that relation which is imt eitiiev 
inherently alwurd or so extravagant as to ho inc.redihle f I 
think we can. 

j Jo ordinary observation there appears to be eonstaut and 
^continuous interaction between mind and body, hut the great 
•obstacle to the formulation of a scientific tlieory of interaction 
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is the iDConceivahility of a eausiil chain in whicli ideal or 
psychical facte are interlinked witli mechanical or physical 
facts. Psycho-physical intenictioii cjinnot lx*, merely an exten- 
sion of the spliore of ])hysical causfition. Ideas will not do 
work like the expanding gas in the cylinder of a heat engine. 
The ]>roi)agation of a movement cannot Ik^ Ihi"! interchange of 
energy l)etwcen corjmreal ami s]>iriliial tilings. If there is a 
spiritual <»ncrgy, if the term d(Miotes an actual (Miergv nf mcMital 
things and is not sini])lv a im^laplu)!* derived IVeiii a cnnci*])t of 
pliysical scieiK.r, tin's s])iritnal energy is mit convcrtihle into 
])hvsical energy. It is c(»iilincd to a spirilnal cliaiii, jiis.l, as 
physical energy is coiilijied to a cor[»oreaI chain. 'J’he 
incoin pat il »ility het ween mechanical foicesaml spiritual forces 
has been the stnnihling-hlock in the path of all int.era(?tion 
theories ami has driven philos4iph(*rs ami i>syrhologi>ts to taki* 
refuge in Iheoiios of parallelism. 

Tiie ijiii»ortiint factor in framing a new theory (»f interaction 
is the fa‘ l, which [ hold to he now csiahlisla**! hiwoiid any 
(piestion. that some disordm-s of tlie ]»sycho-]>liysical mganisin 
arc primarily due to mental lesions, to what is callcMl a iiumtal 
trauma. Wlial is now known Icchnically as *■ fiinftiimar' 
fliscase is, at least in soii;c cast’s, puivly j»sycliolugical in its 
origin, whatever physiological ilerangemenls may In? its 
accomjiaiiiinent. This was unknown ami unimaginiMl hy the 
older theorists. The rccogniiioii of it compl<?tely alters onr 
conception of the iiatun; of the imlividnal mind or sonl. It is 
impossible any longer to regard the luiml as the. comamiilanl. of 
certain neurohjgical processes in the body. Tin? mind has a 
structure of its own. It is an intf’gration of co>ordin:itetl 
psychical elcmcnlsor pro»a*sses — janvonal memorit’.s, teinhmcics, 
desires, wishes, and the like, — whicdi nmtnaliy repress or 
inhibit one another; or, as the case may he, interplay with and 
evoke one another. "J'his psychical matter has an organisation 
as complete, and a unity of living process as perfect, as the 
physiological matter of tlie body. 'J’he mind is not an inter- 
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iiiitteiit consciousness ligliting up with awareness certain slates 
of tlie organism and dependent on ])arti(Mdar pliysiologieal 
proeiisses. It is a structure which can sufit;r injuiy, (h;range- 
inenl or disorder, indepemlcntly of the physical tlerangement 
of the hixly. If, then, there he interaction hetween soul and 
lujdy, it hy no means follows that parts or ccinstitiu.-nts of the 
soul must interact with parts or const iUiciits of the body; it 
may l»e that tlie wliolo soul, or the soul as an individual, 
intiujK'ts with the wJiole body as a self-c«inlrolle*l unity of 
eo-onlinated mechanisms. I wish to discuss whether sut:h 
interaction is cunceivahle : ami, if it be. in what, manner it is 
possible to rejiresenl il. 

Let me give an t‘\ample in order to make my meaning 
ninmibigiioiis. I will ipiote Mr. Me.I)«)Ugairs ijistance of tbe 
|.el(\gram in Jhithf oml J/o/c/ (]>. - 08 ), for illustration only, 
ami without any refmenee to the auth()r*s pui‘pv»se in the 
coni ext. “ A man receives fnan a friend a ttdegvain saying 
‘ Vour son is d(*ad.* The physical agent to wliich tin* man 
li'acls is a st?vies of black marks on a piece «»f pai)er. The 
reaction outwardly ctuisidercul as a series of boilily pmeesse-s 
(onsists, ixM'haps, in a .sudden, total, and linal ct‘.ss;iiion i»f 
all those iurlivilics iliat consi.ilute. the uiitwanl >igns «if life: 
or in coinidete change <»f the wlnde coiir.<e of the man’s 
hehavionr tliroughoiit the r«vst uf liis life.” A cau.sal inler- 
aclioii thc;<UT wouhl .sclicinalise this ocruncncc somewhat a.s 
follows: — (I) riiysical stimulus (the black marks on llic paj'tTX 

exciUnuent of iheyieuroiics of iln» visual area of the cortex, 
(d) vision, (-4) excitement of the non roues of the pereeptivo 
area tif tlie et»rti*x, (o) perceplhm t)f physical sign, (iy) exeito- 
ment of the neurones in the association eenlres i»f the cortex, 
(7) perceiitiun of the sign ific^ii ice of the sign, (81 evocation of 
memories ami projection of ineiiiorit‘s in the form i>f imagina- 
tion, (9) excitement of vaso-niotor centres i»t the cortex. 
(10) emotions, (11) cx])rcssiuii of emotion in glandular activity 
Riid skeletal movements, and so on. 
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In this scheme interaction is conceived as a continuous 
interplay of physical and psychical factors. The sinj^le event, 
the readinj^ of the telegram, is conceived as a series of se])arate 
and independent events in (\aiisiil connexion. These are stages 
of a process, and each of the stages might itself in its turn 
be resolved into a series of inde])endent events. TIu' words, 
for example, might be considered as ])rcccding llie sentence 
and the letters as preceding the words, and each stage* we 
might choose to mark ott in the ])rocess would tlicii prove* to 
be neither wholly i)hysical nor wholly psychical, i»ul a se*ries 
(»f events some physical ami some lesychical. 

The interact ieni of mind ami body is, in my vie*w. eif an 
entiredy eliflerent nature. It is always tie* adapiatieui of an 
attitude of the body to a elispeisiiion e»f the miml. It is, tln*re- 
fore, the interactiejn of one system with another sysliuii, wImtc 
botli co-opcrate3 in a ce^mnioii e‘ne1. I should schematise 
the occurrence in this way: — 

(1) An existent attitude of hoely aelapteul te) a elispi*>ition 
of mind, elclcrmineel l»y a lemg histoiy, modilie-el liy ne*\\ 
experience. (The reception of the telegram.) 

(2) Profound change in the mind. 

(3) Change in the attitude of the hoily a«lapling itself tn 
the chaiigt; in the disposition of tin; mind. 

Tlie dillerence helwi*en my .selii*me and the selieme jn.'-t 
mentioned is that the reading of the telegram is nm iwn 
events, lirst a pundy physical action, giving rise le, second, a 
purely psychical experience. It is one single indivisihh' 
event which ailects and modifies at. one and the same time, 
though in completely ilifferciit ways, two systems. Inti*i'- 
action is always an action of the wlade mind on tluj wliolt; 
body, or an action of the whole liodily systfun on the mind. 
Not only in great .sluK'.k experiences hut in ordiiiarv ami 
insignilicant experience there is the same process. Mveiy 
now experience modifies the whole mind, and the modification 
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of tlie whole mind eiitailH an altered attitude of the whole 
body. 

The priiicijde cjiii be illustrated e<iually well if the initiation 
of tlie ex])erienee b(* an aelioii instead of a passive stimulation. 
Sui»i*ose I am the sender of tlnj telegram. The executinu of 
the action invnlves bodily moveiiKuils of inexliaustiblc com- 
plexity, but the aelioii is simple and indivisilile. The state of 
my mind also while I am performing the action may resolve 
itself on analysis into an inc‘xhauHtible complexity of feelings, 
thoughts and wishes, ibit the physical action and the nuaital 
pnr]»o.si? are imt composili*, and the c;om]u)siD; parts »lo not 
interplay with one another in the causal chain. The whole 
body or the body as a whole mechanism is at tin; disjtosal of 
the whole undivided and indivisible mind. 

What then are the two systems? The mind consists of 
those factors or eonstituents «»r eharacters of tin* i»sycho- 
physical organism which form its peisonality. The researclies 
of modern psyehobtgisls who have s]»eeialisiMl in ahnormal 
psychology — Pierre »lanet, Sigmund Freud, ('arl *Iung, Morton 
Prince, and many tuhers — have revealed to us that pers«)iiality 
is a eompli'X organisation of p.syehieal oi' spiritual constituents 
or factors, of a diiVeren’ onler from i»hysieal or corporeal 
matter, and dynamie in their nature. Also this ]KTsoiiality 
or spiritual unity may suller di.s.soeiation. and then we have 
the phenomenon of a tlivideil or id a multiple i»ersonalily. 
Snell dissociations are due to a derangement or re-anangemenl 
of ])sychieal matter such as memory, or t«» a failure or deticieiiev 
or didlectiou of will i»t»wer. In any case ]»ersonalily can only 
ho expressed in ]>syehical term.s and the psychical constituents 
to which these terms apply are totally dilferenl from, and 
possess ail exislenee of another order than, that which we 
express in the coiiceiits of pliysieal mailer and energy. 

On the other hand, the investigalioiis of the jdiysiologi'-is — 
Professor {Shei rington, Dr. .1. S. Haldane, Ih*. ilott. Dr. (\uinou 
and Dr. Drile, to mention only a very few of the hest-knowu 
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names — reveal to us tliat the body is a perfect machine, the 
life of which consists iii constant and continiions action and 
I’eaction to physical stimuli, hrouj^lit about by the intejjratioii 
of innumerable co-ordinated muscular actions by means of a 
perfected system of neural communications. The physioloi^ical 
processes aie cycles of pliysical and chemical chan«ri\s, ami the 
whole mechanism is resolvable inlo material constituents and 
physiological processes, a system of intmehangt^ of eneigy. 
The initiation of llic working ami its direction is j»crfornicd 
by the mind; the eairving out into a(*.Liou by the body. Tbe 
cor|Kaeal cycle is a ch»s(Ml system : it riM-eivos its eimigy from 
the physical world and ndurns the ivxacl cipiivahMil in work 
and heal. 

Physinlngistsare not agreed as to whether th<‘ life »»f tin* body 
can be e.vpresseil in the meclianical terms of tbe partie.uhir vilal 
processes. The life belongs to the whole t)f I la* [u-ocesses as a 
centrally conlrollotl, ej-ntrally co-onliimt.cil whole. Ihit the life 
is lint llie mind, and tluTc Is a life of tlie mind iis (here is a life 
of the body. AVhatcver be. the nature of tlie vital ]uiucip]i» it 
is included iu (air concejil of body when we (b.^tingiuVIi body 
from mind. It is not tbeetir|«.se but lie* living body wlii«-b we 
distingui.sb frnm tie* niiml wle-n we consider the interaelimi of 
mind and liody. In tie* actual ]»syele)-]>liysii al oigani in llicre 
i.s a living unity of pliysi<»logie;d jipjeess. and a Ii\ing unify of 
psychifjid (*x I »t lienee. 

Tt is inijMiitant to keej) e.le.ir ile* |a'"bl»‘!n nf ile* lelatinn of 
life and iiiatli*!' and iliat of the relation of miml end bi»dy : nr 
ralliifr tn di.*^!iiiguisli th»*. life which we n]>]m.se to matli'r from 
th(.‘ mind which we (j]»pcee to hody. When I sjieak of Imdy in 
this lelation I always mean living body and not its pln. ical 
con-'l itm*nls in eonlrasl. to ii.s lile. Tie* two problems resi-mble 
one anol li(*r, ina-mie*li as hot li lib; and mind stand for a unity 
which (saifers concrete imlividiialily on the iiianifold particular 
pro(j(.*sscs it Co-ordinal •*.s. 'I’lie dinerenc.e is that lib* gives 
indt . nlnelity to a group of material (Muistitueiils undergoing a 
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cycle of i)liyBiolo;»i(;al processes, while mind gives individuality 
to the experitiiice, that is, to the conscious or attentive processes 
of the living organism. The narrower ])roblem may lead up to 
and depend ui»on tlie more general, but for our present purpose 
we are concerned only with the particular problem of mind and 
body. 

We may, then, state the problem of interaction as the 
reconciliation of tlie two following prop(»sitioiis: — 

(1) The const ituonteli'menls of tbe mind and ihecjuistituenl 
elonifuits f>f the body are absj)lutiily heterogeneous, and tlaue is 
no c'ommon fae.tor in psyehical and physiological process. 

(2) There is a. continuous atl:i))laf inn of mind and lM)dy. so 
that a cliange in the disp(»silion of the (un* entails a cliange in 
I he <li.-]M'.siti<m nf ilje otlior. 

It may he thought that the lirsl of tlnvse ]»rnp«»sitions of 
itself negatives the theory of interaction ami enmpols us to adi)pt 
the alternative lhe(»rv of ]»aralh‘lism. Thme seems to me a 
simple reply to this eontention. We can poini to two facl-4 which 
themsidves are fm-t'^ of interaeiion. Int(M*ac*ii(.)n is, therefore, not 
a tlieory to account for facts hni a fact to he reconciled with 
other facts, 'fhe two facts are, lirsl, that all changes in the 
mind are mediated liv ih' living IuhIv: ami, seeond. tliat all 
actions of the living hmly eavrv out the purposes »•! the mind. 
To go l»ack to (In' illustration of ilie telegram, — the mind is 
absolutely «le|)endent on the body fnr the reei]>ience which 
makes the ]iurely spiritual change: ami the ho<ly liears in all 
its subsequent actions the direct itui ami charaet»Misiic cxpiessioii 
wliich lln^ mind has imposeil. 'I’he body is ilie avenue ti» the 
miml of the experience which changes it, ami tin- boviy is the 
outlet to the mind of the action wiiieli e\pri»es llial ••harig**. 
Tliere is no parallelism liere hut interaiui«'n. whatever he 
the nature of the interaction, in neither ease is the physical 
fact ]):ival lei with the jisychieal. In the lirsl ilie psychical fact 
is resjMiiisive to tlie physnal fact: in the sej'ond the pliysieal 
lact is responsive to tlie psychical fact. 
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Let US, then, inquire, what is the nature of soul or mind as it 
is revealed to us in the objective study of psychical phenomena ? 
Also what is the nature of living body as it is revealed by 
experimental physiology ? And then what is the natui^ of the 
synthesis or union of these two natures ? 


1. The Natnve of Mind or Sotd, 

It is useful to retain both the tonus, “ mind ” ami “ soul,*’ 
even though we mean to indicate by them an identical reality. 
When we use tlie term '‘miiur* we s('em to throw emphasis on the 
intellectual side, while wJien we use the term “soul ” we seem 
rather to emphasise the sentient and emolional side of our 
spiritual nature. We are not in the first instance conscious of 
the mind as an object distinct from llie body. We apprehend 
the mind rather as a distinct kind of quality which some olijects 
have and others liave not. We are accustomed to use ilio term 
“mind” simply to indicate mental qualities, and the term “soul” 
to indicate the indivitlual chameter of the whole of these qualities. 
Tlien agiiin we use the term “soul” to compreliend the psychical 
as distinct from the physical qualities of every material object 
which is living, and we further distinguish the rational soul 
from the animal soul and the animal soul from the plant 
soul. The soul or mind which I am now o]»poaing to the living 
body is the rational soul. It .seems to consist in and dejMmd 
upon the j)ossession by a living creature of two faculties, one 
passive, a faculty of being conscious or awam, the other active, 
a faculty of de.siring or willing. The first is a specific knowledge 
of the body and its environment, the second a specific tendency 
to responsive action by the lK)dy. In each case a mental 
quality seems to characterise a sensible object, ami the soul 
seems to be the common term for these mental qualities. In 
other words, it seems as though the soul may he the phenomenon 
of consciousness or awareness, exhibited by certain living 
material objects, possessing a definite kind of organic structure, 
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together with the power of purposive action which sucli endow- 
ment brings with it. When we consider the nature of this 
consciousness, however, it Ijecornes evident, and can be clearly 
and directly proved, that consciousness is not the quality of a 
sensible object but the manifestation of an individiuil, spiritual, 
ij\ iiriinatei ial, object. This definite iinrnateiial object is the 
Huul. What is the proof of this i And why, if true, is it not 
immediately evident ? 

The reason why, if it be true, it is not immediately evident 
is clear when we consider the conditions in which our own 
individual eoiiseiousness arises. The world presents itself to 
our mind in the first instance as an aggregate or congeries of 
distinguishable spatial oVijects, each having a iiatnic of its own. 
We are each of us one among these juxlap<)sed and ilis]>lacc- 
ahle objects. TliiMdiject I call “ me ” possesses a special rpiality 
of consciousness or awareness. Other i»hjeets also seem to 
]M»ssess this quality, hut not all. The vast majority, indeed, 
se(»in hy their ]>ure |ias>ivity to he without it. What, then, does 
this quality of conscionsness appear as i It seems at first 
(‘xtreiiiely simple. ( 'tmseiousiiess is my awareness that 1 am 
an ol»ject among other ohjecls. This seems to he passive 
enjoyment in so far as it is an alleetion of the object ‘‘me”: 
and active contemplation in so far as it relates me to other 
objects wliieli are in»t me. If I assume thr t.naUnn' of the 
world of ohje<!tH, then this is one way of imagining what 
consciousness or awareness is in such a world. Knowledge will 
seem to depend on the Uigetheniess of distinct ohjecls ami to 
hi^ the ijnalily of one of the ohjecls to he aware of the presence 
and nature of tlie others. My knowledge will seem to depend 
on a faculty in me to contemplate ami enjoy v'hnf rrhifi to he 
contemplated and enjoyed. 

When, however, I look more closely at tlu^ nature of this 
knowledge, and mnkr no nssnntjdion ohont t vu^taivc^ I see that it 
is not and eannot he contemplation. That is to say, know- 
ledge may iiichide contemplation, but caiuiol iUself simply be 
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contemplatioi). It is of ;i different and alto^^ether more complex 
character than contemjdation ; it is recognition. The imme- 
diate contemplation by one object of another object or of other 
objects, granting there may be such a thing, would not be 
what we call knowledge nor even consciousness or awareness. 
To be conscious or aware of an object is not to contemplate it 
but to recognise it. Kecognition imi>lii?s precognition, whereas 
contemplation ]iurporls to be simple and immediate, and of 
itself implies no previous experience. Recognition presupposes 
memory and also constructive iimigi nation, witliout which 
immiory wtadd only he recollection of the past, not knowledge 
of tlio present. liemcmlHuing and imagining an* not (pialities 
of sensible objects. AV’’e are foreed in order to give meaning to 
the tmins to oppose mind to matter. Memory and imagination 
are qualities of an intelligible object, the mind, and not of a 
sensible object, the body. Their nature is spiritual and not 
material. 

There hav«*, iiukuid, been many attempt.^ to show tliat 
incinory may be a iiiaterial fact. It has h(‘en suggestt'd, lor 
example, that it is <me in kind with the trace wliich e\i*ry 
material thing, however great its resilience, even Hint (»r siec*l, 
seems to retain of every h»rce which has acted upon it. Hnt 
this is wholly to misunder.stand the nature nf the fad, and is 
due, no doubt, to an ambiguity in onr use of the t'O'in 
memory. We u.se it to de.signate two wiiolly distinct ct)n- 
scious phenomena, namely, first the pure record of our j»asL 
experience which we retain ami recall at need, and also sceond 
tlie disposition or hal)it of repeating past exinuionce wliich is 
either innate and jiarL of our nature, or else an a'-qiiiz*e«I 
disposition. This liahil-nufmory, tlic memory whiidi repeats, 
is a motor disposition, and tlierefifrc dcpendmit on the seUing 
up of inechniiical contrivances in the j^syrho-jihysical oi^anisiii. 
Pure memory, on the other liami, is unintelligible as a material 
fact, if there be any one thing which we can point to and 
say, this is spiritual, mental, p.'^ychical, and in no sense 
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material, it is ineiriory. It is not the smallest of the debts 
we owe to Bergson that he has made clear this fundamental 
distinction between matter and memory. 

It may still be objected, however, that this only proves that 
memory cannot be considered as the quality of a sensible 
object in so far as that object is purely spatial. But, it will be 
said, every spatial object is <also in a time relation, the living 
body is Kpatio-tem])oral. May not memory and imagination 
then be temporal qualities of sensible objects, that is, ([ualities 
of living bodies enduring through the conliiiuity of a changing 
process ( The reply is that memory is not static and 
mechanical. We do m)t remember indifferently what has 
happeiicil to us, and the vividness of our memory is not 
proportionate to the strength or weakness of the original 
sense stimulus. We lemeuiber *inly what has interested us 
and what to some extent consciously or unconsciously has 
engaged our attention. It U the direction of this in Unrest, 
and not the actual incchauical modification of the sense 
organs, which determines what shall and what shall not form 
a record. How can .such a record be mechanical ? Onr hoily 
contains various and innumerable reflex mcclianisms, con- 
tinually giving immediate and automatic respunse.s to definite 
stimnli, but no imaginable complexity of such reflexe.s would 
yield ineiiiory or iiiiagiiiatioii. Memory ^presents the past, 
imagination the future, not according to a scale of sense 
impressions or of phy.sical stimuli, but according to the 
organisation of a special interest. 

Thi.s Iciuls to the main consideration. Memory and imagi- 
nation do not pertain to the continuity of physiological jimeess 
in the body, but to the unity and continuity of coiisci*>us 
t'xperieuce which wo term the ])ei'Sonal self. The continuity of 
living jiroccss in the body and the coiitinnity of con.scions 
process in the mind are not one and tluf Siiine continuity. 
The two continuities an? in relation, for there i.s neither affec- 
tion nor action of the mind save by means of the body. But 
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tlie mind is a cuntinuity of cmisdoiis experience quitch distinct 
from the cuiitiiiiiity of living; process, and quite dilFerent in its 
nature. The two continuities do not even present a point-to- 
point eoiTcspondcnce. Then* ait3 breaks in the bodily condition 
of conseiuusiie.s.s ; norniid )ire<‘ik8 in sleep, iibnurnial breaks in 
certain diseases and on the oeciision of injuries orof bein.i^ [nd'^oned, 
and these breaks are of varying duration. Yet, however long 
tlie interval between the states of consciousness, then* is no bi’eak 
whatever in the continuity of the consciousn(*ss. When we 
awake from sleep or when consciousucss returns after long c«iiiia, 
we are one and the same jieison in evervlliing wliieh cnitcerns 
the conscious continuity. Xo exlt^rnal stimulus nor internal 
cerebration which may lakt* placi* liuring pericMis of uia^on- 
sciousiiess enters into or goes to coustiLute the continuity of 
memory wliich is the personal self. It is true we may dream 
and may remem1j<*r the dream, ami the niiml may be aifeeted 
by it after waking, but it is the <lream we are conscious of 
having had when we have awakened from sle(q>, not tin.* actual 
dream consciousness itself as it liCcuiTed in sleep, wbicb enters 
into the personal nienioiy record. On the other band, them 
may be breaks in the continuity of the |N‘rsonal s(*lf-conscioii8- 
ness when there is no break whatever in tlie conliiniity of its 
bodily condition. In such case we have a wholly diflei'ent 
kind of derangement. The bix*ak may lake* the form of an 
amnesia, and according to it.s extent and severity tli(jre will 1 h* 
a disruption of psychical unity. Or it may take the form of 
com])lete di.ssociation and give rise to the condition of double 
or multiple jiersonality. It is evident, therefore, that there is 
a unity and eontinuity of mental process, distinct from, and 
other than, the unity and eontinuity of physiologicjil process, 
whatever their mutual lelatioii. 

It is, however, when we consider the cunative rather than 
the contemplative function of the mind, when we consider 
desire, volition, action, iYith(!r than isMception, iiieinory, 
imagination, bhut we arc made aware of a definite mental 
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8triictni*e. Our psychical nature is based on innate instinctive 
impulses which are for tlie most part unconscious. Up to quite 
recent times these psychical dispositions were regarded in a 
general way as tlic necessary accompaniment of the natural 
functions of the bodily oigsinisni. More especially the biological 
necessity of sexual reproduction, wliich in tlie higher animals 
involves tlio union of individuals oi-ganically distinct but com- 
plemei\tary to one another for the njjirodiictivc function, was 
supposed to have, given rise to the sexual instincts. Tlic 
sexual instincts were supposed to liave uiiderg(.me further modi- 
Hcation in evolution, and to have called forth auxiliary instincts 
witli approju’iato emotions, such as t>;irenlal aflection, tender 
emotion, gregarious instincts, and sf) forth. These again were 
supposed to be tlic l»asis of our social and })olitieal institutions. 
Our iiiieonsciousness of this instinctive nature was simply 
taken to be evidence that it Udunged to our brute bodily 
organisation, constituted our animality, and was wholly irra- 
tionai. In the light of modern investigation we have had to 
rt‘vi.so the whole cone(*pt f»f this unconscious nature, and to 
replace it; with the concept of unconscious mind. 

To the older psychology the unconscious mind seemed a 
contradiction in terms, for mind was generally a synonym of 
consciousness, and the unconscious was therefore the negation of 
mind. No one now quarrels with the term, though there are 
many theciries and acute controversies concerning the fact. 
These T shall avoid as iiTolevant to my present jnirpo.se. I will 
coniine myself to indicating a few now generally accepted facts 
which clearly imply a definite mental structure analogous to the 
bodily structure, and a definite unity and continuity of psychical 
process analogous to the co-ordinated nuiby and continuity of 
the jJiyaiological process. 

The first of these fiicts is that which psychologists and 
alienists term repression. Tliere are certain instinctive 
tendencies to actions which we habitually repress. Such re- 
pression is specific and is part of our nature. It is automatic 
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and unconscious. For example, the whole mental and moral 
development of liumau nature, that is to say, the particular and 
definite form it has assumed in civilisation, is dependent on the 
control of the reproductive instinct. This is a psychical not a 
physical control ; for it is the expression of the instinct, not tlie 
instinct, which is repressed. Kepression is effected by the 
holding back and suppressing of the “wish” or imaginative 
form in which conation asserts itself, so that it is kept from 
emergence into consciousness. There is a rei)res8iou exercised 
by consciousness itself. Tliis is very common experience and of 
everyday occurrence. Ihit there is a repression of which we 
arc altrtgetlier uncoiiscious, and this is proved by abnorinal 
])sychology ainl also conliruied by many delicate experiments on 
normal subjects. 

The second fact which seems to be establisbcil is that theie 
are planes of unconsciousness. If we take as the plam‘ of 
consciousness not merely what at any moment is within the 
central ;cone of attention but what is within call of ihc mimi in 
memory, then there is below this a whole range of deiinite 
psychical content which cannot of itself roach consciousness and 
wliich is only revealed under si)ecial circumstances, normal m* 
abnormal. We may, for example, under hypnotic comlilions 
bring back memories or re-live cnriatiuiis wliieli in ordinary condi- 
tions are unrecoverable. TJiereis(?viilenccof deeper and deepta 
planes. According to the well-known theory of dream inter- 
pretation of Sigmund Fitjud, it is from fleep and ordinarily 
inaccessible regions of oiir mind that the suhslaulial material of 
the dream life comes. However that may be, wo may regard it. 

I think, as established that whole regions of psychical matter lir^ 
beneath the manifest mental activity of attentive consciousness 
The third fact is that tliis unconscious mind is not inert but 
active, not dead but living. Its constituents, like the cells of 
the living body, have their own individual life. Tii normal 
healthy life the deeper strata are inhibited and controlled. The 
inhibiting and controlling power is exercised by the mind, and 
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the character and variety of the inhibition conetitute tlie 
individuality and personality of the mind. Personality may 
however, become diHordered, deranged, or, to borrow the analogous 
term in tlio pathology of the orgiinism, diseased. Then the 
re])ressed and inliibitetl constiLuents break away from control 
and run riot, and give rise to the familiar symptoms of hysteria, 
or, it may be, to tljo more serums symptoms of dissociation, or to 
tiiinl and iri‘C])arable ruin in dementia. 

We are entitled to say of these facts, apart from anything 
ill ri'.gard to them which is hypothetical or mere theory, that 
tln'v point to the exisumce ol mental structure. Memory, 
imagination, desire, conation, temlencv, wish, are psychical 
matter, and they are organised to form an acting unity, and this 
unity is the jiersonal mind. The constiUients of it are of a 
ilill‘ei*eut order of realit y to that of the protoplasmic movements, 
lell physiology, metaholism, nniscular coiitractibilily, glandular 
s(Hjr(»tion, nervous co-ordination, and the like, which constitute 
tlie living body. 

Is it not possible*, however, it may yet he urged, that tlie 
mind is identical witli tiiul a development of the principle of life ? 
Whatever i)c the origin of life and whatever the nature of the 
principle which luis determined the directitm <»r the. energy *if 
tlie changes of carbon conipounds and evolved s]H*cialised 
vegi'tahle and animal forms, is there not, it may he asked, an 
uninteiTupted progress in tliis direction until we reach the 
rational soul ? The rejdy I oiler to this contention, so tar as my 
pres(5nt purpose is eoiicerncd, is that wJjether or not the problem 
of life he ultimately one and identical with the iirohlein of 
mind, the actual fact before ns is the problem of two distinct 
orders, an order of living body and an order of tliiiiking miiul. 
Tlie interaction of mind and body is not the problem as to 
what life itself is, but the problem as to in wbat way 
R mind, being an organisation of spiritual experience, can 
act in and through a living body constituted of material 
elements and ineclianical movements. Every man whose mind 
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is normal recognises, as soon as lie understands the proposi- 
tion, that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, and every 
man whose body is normal maintains from birth to death a 
blood temperature of 37° C. The two facts belong to diffei'ent 
ordei-s, and it is inconceivable that the two facts can interact 
in such a way that one might Ih 3 the (;au8c t)r the elfcct of the 
other. Yet the two orders do in some way iuUuuct, for tliey 
are essential to one personality. 

II. The Nature of the Bothf, 

The body is, what the mind is not, a sciiHiblc object. It 
is one among the objects or things whicli const itii to tlie sensible 
world. It is presented by means of sensations, and is in siNitial 
and temporal relations with the other objects of the sensihh; 
world. The term sensible ” implies a relation to mind, for 
object sensed implies subject sensing. There is no escape from 
this relation. On the other hand, there would he no advantage 
in escape, were escape possible, for the whole pndilem of 
knowledge and e.xistence is the {miblein of presenting reality 
to the mind in a form which is stdf-eonsisU'iit. The relation 
of object to subject expre.s.sed in the words '* sensible object,” 
the relation of object to subject in kiujwing of every kiml and 
order, is not, however, the relation between the body and the 
mind which 1 am now seeking to make e.\]>licit, because in this 
meaning the mind as well as the hoily is an ohjiw t to a subject. 
The body is a sensible <ibjcct hi a sensing subjecl, llu* mind is 
an intelligible object to a thinking, that is, an imagining and 
reHecting, subject. 

The body, like other objects in the sensilde world, i.^ spatial : 
it excludes other objects, and is juxtaposed with them, ft is 
changeable, for it occupies different relative po.sitions at 
different moments, it is changing, for it alters internally 
continuously and according to a principle or law\ It is 
temporal, for its state at any moment is detormined by its 
state at the previous moment. As an object it can lie classified 
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according to any order or arrangement to which physical 
objects coiiforiii. 

To eacli individual, however, liis body is a privileged object. 
It is the constant centre n[ all objects, and the changes in all 
(liber objects arc primarily tor him changes in the relation 
of other objects to the body. But it is also privileged in a 
still more special senm*. It is the means and the only means 
by which all objects, itself included, are known, and the only 
means by which d(*sires and wishes are realised. Also it is a 
privileged object in the sense that it alone among all objects 
is known not only by smisations but also by afTections or 
feelings. W(‘ know our body, not only in the way we know 

all sensible obji'cts, by the sensations we have of it, but also 
in the feelings by wbicb tbe sen.sations of itself and of other 
objects are aceompinieri. So it is that some knowledge of our 
own b<jdy appears to In? a necessary aceompaniiuent of any 
knowledge of any stmsible object. For example, when by 
touch 1 am made aware of an external object 1 am also at the 
same time aware of my own body as the surface touched, and 
this even if tlie object louehiiig is also part of my own body. 
Nevertheless, although the? body as an object has these privileges 
over other objects, we find no diflicnlty in ab.straeting from 
them and considering tin' body purely as belonging to the 
general class of external material ohjeets. Indeed, it is only 
by doing so that we have eomo to know anything of importance 
about the body. Us s|)ceuil privileges give ns no insight into 
its nature and function. We know absolutely iiotliiiig of the 
internal strnetnn? and of (he physiological processes of tlie 
body by reason of tlie fact that the mind dwells within it and 
is dependent upon it for all it knows and does. In fact, onr 
individual mind, iiotwithstamling its specially privileged 
position in regard to one object, is not thereby endowed with 
Rpecial knowledge of the nature of that object, nor oipiipped 
with special means of becoiiiiug acquainted with its living 
processes. Knowledge of physiological process cannot be 

n 
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gained by introspection but only by external observation. It 
is gained by means of sensations, jHjrceptions and judgments, 
not by feelings. 

The living body is a cycle of physiological pi-bcesses, 
performed by means of mutually adapted structures, auto- 
matically co-ordinated and controlled. The great majority of 
these processes arc involuntary and unconscious in the absolute 
degree, and in those processes or parts of processes in which 
there is consciousness and volition the consciousness and 
volition seem independent of the efliciency of the actual 
process. If the consciousness take the foriii of sentience, pain 
or pleasuro, it appears as merely an accompaniment of the 
process, not as an essential constituent of it. If it take the 
form of reflective consciousness or awareness, it then appears, 
though accompanying the process, to be altogether detached 
from it. Wc can and we do conceive the living body as 
complete in itself without the accompaniment of consciousness, 
either in the form of simple sentience or in the form of 
apperception. And yet this accom]iaiiinieiit of couBciouK- 
ness, whether it be simple sentience or cognition, always seems 
to fulfil some manifest biological purpose. Also unconscious- 
ness, in those neural processes from which consciousness is 
absent, is not merely negative, its absence fulfils a biological 
purpose. Uncon.scioiisncssmay Ih) simply an absence, or it may 
be positively acquired, the automatism of habitual action. In 
either case we may find its ground in a Inological utility. 

Yet, although the physiological prricesses of the living body 
.seem independent of the particular form of consciousness or 
unconsciousness which may accoiii]»any them, this conscious 
accriinpaniment is conditioned by special structures and special 
])n c(\sscs in the living body. Part of our organisation has for 
sole function sentience and responsive volitional action. Such 
structures arc : the sense-organs which consist of specialised 
iicrvo-endings disi)osed in varying groups over tho periphcryi 
enabling a minute di.scrimination of oxtenial physical stimuli to 
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be experienced; the special iiervc-eiidings beneath the skin 
or in its deeper layers which give rise when stimulated to 
pain-sensations; special nerve-endings sensitive to muscular, 
glandular or vascular fatigue which give rise to vague feelings 
of general comfort or discomfort ; the richly innervated organs 
of the special senses, the retina, the organ of Corti, the semi- 
circular canals, the organs of taste and smell, which enable us 
to discriminate dciinite ranges or distinct classes of physical 
stimuli. Then tlicre is the great central organ itself, the brain 
and spinal cord, to which every single sentient end-organ 
communicates directly its ^larticular tibre and whence special 
fibres descend with the volitional impulses to every muscle 
under volitional control. 

There is an important character of the structure and function 
of neurons which I'ecent researches have disclosed. I refer to the 
individuality or rather the specificity of each constituent cell 
with its fibres. The older theory of specific nervous energy 
merely allirmed the general specificity of groups of sensory and 
motor neurones, particularly those associated with the s})ccial 
senses. It now seems probable that this specificity belongs to 
every constituent unit of a group and not merely to the group 
as distinguished from other groups. All action mediated by 
neurones takes place on tlie all-or-iiothiiig principle and the 
function of one iieiirono cannot l>e j)erfoiTned by any otlier. 
At least it seems to me that all the direct experiments, such 
particularly as the well-known experiment of Dr. Head on the 
innervation of his own forearm, tend to coufiriii this generalisa- 
tion. The living principle, whatever it is and however we 
name it, — eutelechy, ^lan vital, life-force, — manifests itself in 
the co-ordination of multifarious specific processes of constituent 
Bells. This function of co-ordination is not exercised by juiy 
specific structure. At any rate, no such structure is known and 
there is no reason to su])pose it exists undiscovered. The 
function is exercised indifferently whether the constituent 
Blements be many or few, and the number of cell-constituents 
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varies enormously between individuals of dilTcmit sixscies of 
the same generic type. The nieehanism by which co-ordination 
is effected can 1)c located in the cerebral cortex, tlie function of 
which has been likened to that of the switchboard in a 
telephonic exchange. The ultimate nature of the living body 
seems therafore to be the co-ordination on an enduring ])rinciplc 
of an immense numerical aggregate of independent specific units. 

III. 77//’ IlrfcmjeneUt/ of tin* To:o Nutvre.'i. 

When I sjx'ak of the heterogeneity of mind and body and 
point to the absoliih^ dis]iarity between mental and physical 
(including pliysiological) process, 1 do not mean that we can 
form class concepts of minds and of bodies as unrtdatcd nudi- 
ties. It is easy to .see in tlie ca.se of the mind that the possi- 
bility of presenting it as image or as (’onei.^pt di*j»ends on its 
relation to the body. We can only deline what anything is by 
what it does ; what iloes nothing is nothing ; and whatever the 
mind does it does by means of the body. We may abstract the 
mind from its relation to any luvrticulav body, hut we cannot 
give ex 2 )re.s.sion to the thought of a mind without imagining for 
it some embodiment. This has been tlie tavt)urite criticism of 
animistic llieorie.s ancient and modern. It is impossible even 
in thought to present the idea of pure unembodieil sjiirit. The 
converse is also true in so far a.s the e/incept of one’s own living 
body is concerned, but it i.s not so immediately obvious, and 
would at least require the .support of argument to bring cmi- 
viction. It is really impossible for me to think that my body 
without my mind is still iny body. I may place' myself in 
thought as a .spectator at iiiy own cremation, but only by tlu? 
artifice of a new imagined enibodiincnt which enables me to 
present iny body to my mind as no longer my hotly. Or, again, 
consider a case like that most pathetic picture drawn for us by 
Nietzsche’s sister of the last years of lier brother, truly a picture 
of living death. There is the; living hotly surviving the dead 
mind. In p^'esenting that living Inxly to our mind as still 
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Niotzsclie’s body, wc arc, in fact, employing the artiiicu? of a new 
iiniX3rsonation. Wc must X)lace Nietzsche's mind witliiii his 
body in imagination in oi-der to conceive its absence in fact. 
The problem of lictcrogcncity is not the problem whether a 
dissociation of mind and body is or is not conceivable. 

If then mind and liody aro neither existentially nor con- 
ceptually separate as well as disparate, docs the heterogeneity 
consist in the double aspect which psycho-physical action 
assumes ? Is mind the Jispect of that action when regarded as 
purpose, body its as]icct when regarded as mechanism? The 
8})0cilic character of mental jirocess is the representation in 
idea of the end to attained ; the specific character of physical 
process is the det<?riinnation of counteracting forces in a re- 
sultant. Every action or procicss, whether we class it as 
niaUn'ial or vital, as cont'cdous or unconscious, juvsents to tJic 
o])server this double asjiect, the resultant can bo viewed either 
as determined by a final causci or by an eniciont cause. The 
roKultant is one and the sjiinc', however viewed. A process of 
crystallisation or a process of organic metabolism can bo read 
])iirposively or meclianically, but it is the same set of facts, 
whichever way they are vit^wed, ainl whatever kind of interpre- 
tisition the exUn*iial observer seeks Tliere is, however, in a 
system or body in which mind is immanent, the emergence of a 
]) 1 ioiiomenon which is iml found in any merely inecbauical 
system of interacting force-s. I’his is conscious or purposive 
tadaptatioii. It maiiilests itself as a <lireetion of j)by.sical forces, 
alieady existing, toward the attaiiimenl of an iileal which it 
pTosents as an end. In this wc have the distinguishing eliarac- 
tcL'istic of mind, that which raises it, so to speak, to a higher 
piano than that of mere natural fact. Yet this is not the 
characteristic which see.ms to me to ctuistitutc the fact of 
heterogeneity ; rather 1 should say it is the helcrogeiieity of 
mind and body wliich is the ground or condition of this 
chiTracteristic. 

This heterogeneity is based on a certain fact which wo 
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directly experience and also may indirectly observe. It is that 
every new experience from the instant of its historical appari- 
tion enters into, su])mits to, is incorporated within, two dispa- 
rate systems. Esich system lias its own kind of order, its own 
specific nature, and its own peculiar function. The union 
between the two systems consists in a relation of mutual inter- 
dependence, but it is the systems which arc interdependent. It 
is not a point-to-point union, nor a point-to-point correspond- 
ence of the constituent p«arts of one system with those of the 
other. Thought and action, though mutually dependent, form 
each a system ; the one is the psychical organisation we term 
the mind, the ofclier tlic co-ordination of mcclianical contrivances 
we term the body. Wo cannot call into activity a part of the 
mind without calling into activity the wliolo mind. We cannot 
exercise a imrticular mechanism of the body without aflecting 
the whole disposition of tlie body. 

When r feel, peweive, think and will, what is it in me that 
performs these acts of feeling, perceiving, thinking ami 
willing ? Why do I attribute thesi? acts to my mind and 
not to my body? Why do I <livide myself into these two 
parts or attribute to myself this dual nature? What is the 
difficulty in assigning all my psychical sivIh to the brain, and 
in supposing that my brain thinks ? Many contemporary 
philosophers are inclined to consider tijis a possible hypotiicsis, 
and the new theory of “ Ijehaviourism ” seems an attempt to 
give it philosophical expression. I find no inherent lUfficulty 
in the notion. It does not seem to mo absurd, nor anle- 
cedently impossible, nor even antecerleutly improbable. The 
theory that the brain thinks or that the mind is the brain in 
not the same as the well known and often quoted remark that 
the brain secretes mind as the liver secretes gall. Such a 
concept rests on a false analogy. It would have been a truer 
analogy to have said, as the ovary secretes tho ovum which 
becomes the embryo, but then the absurdity would have bc?en 
manifest. I 3ee no incongruity in attributing to the brain, 
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bcccause it is ultimately resolvable into a constellation of 
physical atoms, a psychical function. My reason for rejecting 
tlie simple statement that the brain thinks is tliat it seems to 
me untrue in fact. I can imagine that the l)rain might tliink 
and feel and will, but what I cannot imagine is how thoughts 
and feelings and volitions, if they were acts of the brain, could 
form the mind. They would in a certain way hang together, 
no doubt, and they would liave the unity wliich comes from 
being owned, but could they of theniseh cs form an organic 
individual system such as the mind is? I find it. then, 
impossible to believe iliat, as a fact, the brain thinks, beirause I 
find that, as a fact, the biuiii is not the mind. Tf there l»c two 
things, the mind and the body, and the brain is part of the 
body, then it S(^nis to me it must bo the mind and not tlie 
brain which thinks. Hut what is the pniof of it? It seems 
to me clear that, were it the brain which directly exercises the 
psychical function, then acts ni feeling, tliinking, etc., would be 
disconnected, detaeluMl, and dctaehaldi*, or combined, if they 
were conil)incd, on an altogether diflbront i»i iiiciple from that 
which I. find. As a fac t, I can ncvoi* detach one psychical act 
from other acts, or atUicli a ]»sychical atjt ])urely and simply to 
a ])liy8i(jlogical process, it is always one and indivisildc with the 
whole psychical organisation [ call mind. It belongs to ilic 
system of my p.sychical exiierience, and to present it as 
belonging to the system of nieclianical contrivances which 
I call my body and to the particular co-ordinating connexions 
of these which are the ])art of my body I call inv bi*ain, is to 
me a puiB incongruity. Even the simplest, most elonientiiry 
psychical act is the act of a mind. Its character, its tone, its 
subordination to purpose, emanate <liivctly from the oiganisa- 
tion of an individual whole of p.sychieal acts. Thoughts, ideas, 
meanings, desires, wishes, imaginations, feelings, sensations, are 
not a chaos, a disconnected manifold. They do not float 
loosely, and they are not indiflbrent to the principle of their 
combination. They are owned not by the brain, but by the 
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personality which they themselves constitute, the mind. Test 
it in the simplest case of mere sentience. Suppose the 
stimulation of a pain ncrvc-cndiiig. The pain whicli follows 
may seem instantaneous, and may be followed by an automatic 
muscular response, but it is not a puio reHex. For it is only if 
I experience pain tliat it is pain, which means that to be pain 
it must be a stale of my mind. It must modify my wliolc 
personality. If my mind exclude it, it is absolutely incrfectual, 
practically and actually non-existent, even though the stimula- 
tion remain in the form of i)hysical injury, and the neiiial 
course 1)C unimpeded. There is no way of detaching the i>ain 
as a jisycliical element from the mind, and altaebing it and 
confining it to a particular neural pr<Kms ; and it is the whole 
mind, not a detached jisychicjil factor of it, wliich inlcrvciies to 
bring about the now liodily disposition. 

We find another and yet more striking instance of the 
heterogeneity of mind and body in tlic general jdicnomcnon 
of the animal mind. The menial cfiuipmcnt of diirei*ent 
animal species seems always proporlioneil to the coiidiliims of 
the aiiimars life, and never ami in no respect prnportinmite to 
neural matter, or to the complexity and ((iiantity of sjteciiic 
contrivances. There are large mammals wbieh posse.ss at least 
liftecii thousand times as many muirons as the smalb'st 
mammals. Does anyrme, therefore, credit Ibein with fifteen 
thousand times the sentient or intellectual eaiMicity ? Kul why 
not, if the brain thinks { Leaving aside the problem of magni- 
tude, when wo coiiijiarc one animal with another, we are struck 
with the remarkable ditTiTence between onesi>ecieR and anoUiCV 
ill the extent to which mind serves it in its activity. A rat, 
for examph*, sJiows more cunning than a rabbit, nr a sheep, or 
a horse, 1ml it is not better c({uip])cd nourolngically fur its 
special activiticis than they are for theirs. It is clearly a case 
ill wliicli intelligence has been devcIo[)ed because it serves Mia 
species in the iM>eu]iar routine of life to which it is adapted. A 
striking iIlu.,Liatioii was a Horded a few years ago at the 
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logical Gardeus iii Die case of a Polar bear, a creature which, 
judging by its structure and jiosition in the animal scale, 
might be cxi)ected to exhibit a high degree of coinnion intelli- 
gence. When placed in new quarters on the Mappin Terraces, 
it fell over the parapet into the surrounding foss. Obvious and 
perfectly simple means of return wove offered it, but instead of 
availing itself of tliem it displayed for several days an amazing 
amount of what appeared us sheer stupidity. The explanation 
zoologists offered was that its mental equipment was adequate 
to the conditions of its life, the routine of wliicli in its native 
seas, where no natural enemies laying snares for it, seldom 
presents a complex siluatum, or one that calls for the exercise 
of cunning. 

The acquirement of skill affords another illustratiun of what 
I mean hy the helerogciioity of iiiiinl and body. The skill of 
the musician, the mechanic, the professional seientiiie prac- 
titioner, is acquired by an activity orientated in the inverse 
dircelioii to that winch we associate with llie growing, widening, 
and devcloi)ing mind. It even depends for success on a certain 
inhibition of ]Mire mentality. Skill may almost be detined as 
the iMiwcrof performing complicated aelituis without thinking. 
Ueflcctive or discursive thought, which is the essence of mind, 
interrupts the work of skill. Yet the acquinuneiit of skill is 
not independent of nor indilVeivul to liie brain. Xot only 
doi^H it involve a d('Yeloj»meiit of neural ])roeess, but almost 
certainly a development (»f the higher eorebral centres — those 
which we imagine to he most immediately concerned witli 
rational ])vocesses. Skill supposes an enormous work of co- 
ordination, ami the cerebral hemispheres are generally conceived 
to bo the seat of this co-ordination. Here, therefore, wo have 
a case in which brain develo]nneiii is quite ilisjKirale from 
mind development. Ou the other hand, the eases are almost 
proverbial of the want of skill in the onlinary affairs of life 
displayed by men of vast iiiiellectual atbiinmciits. Mental 
giants sometimes act as ehildreii in matters of daily life. It 
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nfay be, of course, that the intellectual dcvolopincnt is duo 
to other and different nervous co-ordinations or to other kinds 
of nervous contrivance, but whether this bo so or not, it is 
clear that in the ease of skill the brain hypothesis is largely 
explanatory, in the other case it is not. The reason is 
important. Muscles are involved in the case of skill, and 
muscles arc wholly controlled by nerves. In the case of mind, 
thoughts, ideas and meanings are concerned, and their direct 
relation to neiTc is purely hypothelical. Nerves aix) the 
channels or pathway 1>etwcen the mind and the world external 
to the body, Imt that they cause or control or originate the 
mind there is no evidence. 

IV. The ^nlidarihi of the Tiro Nahnrs, 

At this point it may seem that the animistic hyimthcsis 
offers the easiest sfdutioii of our ]>r()blein. Tt is the most 
ancient and the iiiost venerable, and this of itself may incIiTu; 
one to suspect that it may lie true after all. May we not 
schematise the relation of mind and body on ilu^ analogy of 
the charioteer who with the reins in his hands guides ami 
controls the living horses, making them subserve and fulfil his 
purposes ? May not the relation of the soul to the living body, 
though infinitely more complex. Ik 5 yet nil inuilely as simple as 
this ? iShould we adopt this view we might then su|»posc fhal 
each sensation was a demand on the attention of the soul, 
a call to it to lake account of tlio situation and direct the 
response. And this tb.e soul might do either hy leaving the 
response to the automatic reactions ov by co-ordinating new 
ones. In any case we should n^present the soul as distinct in 
its nature and function from the living body, able, perhaps, 
like the chmioUjer to step down from tlus chariot and at need 
to mount another. The analogy is tempting and up to a point 
it agrees with the facts. It is, thoreffire, very iini)ortaiit to 
indicate clearly the exact jioint at which it fails, and also the 
completeness of the failiim. It fails to exjdain tho fact that 
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the mind is psychical experience and not something which Jms 
psychical experience. The problem of mind and body arises 
ill the fact that psychical experience organises itself into mind, 
and then stands as an oiganic or systematic whole over against 
the bodily system. 

It seems to me certain that the forces, whatever they are, 
which arc moulding the body and adapting it to the sxiccific 
activity of the living creature, are the identical forces whicli 
are forming the mind and organising it into the personal 
unity. 1 say it seems to mo certain, not because I think the 
contrary inconceivable, but because all the facts when con- 
sidered without pntjudice support this view, and because I 
Ciin think of no reason why L should snpprisc there are unknown 
facts which would invalidate such a conclusion. Moreover, 
there is one fact which seems positively to clinch it. Every 
individual has an ancestry ami proximately arises from two 
paients. In the simide form of the fertilised ovum, potential 
mind and potential 1)ody part from the pircntal stock and 
enti'.r on individnal existence. I find it impossible to believe 
lliAt the mind is generated by some separate process or arises 
independently of the force which generates the body. 

I will now stiitc my own theory, and I will do so by firel of 
all piTsenting its metapliysical basis in abstract terms, after- 
wards trying to show hnw it is exemplified in the common and 
acknowledged facts of ex]ierience. 

The ultimate rcjility I find I can best indiciite to myself by the 
tenn " life.” “ Life ” is a very general term and more often used 
as an adjective than as a substantive. I moan by “ life” existence 
as I immediately experience it in living. 1 mean therefore 
wliat some pliilosophers Umu iMuiFcious cxixu’ience, or simply 
experience!. It seems to me to bo what Descartes meant when 
he said “ Jc {kuisc done jo siiis.” It is the ultimate fact behind 
which even thought cannot get. I think this immediate 
knowing of life in living is a pure intuition, by which I mean 
that in it we have a form of knowing which is non-intellectual, 
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but this raises a coiitravorsial question wliiel) is irrolcvant to the 
I)resent discussion. I only want it to bo clear that by life I do 
not mean a quality or chanicter of something but the immediato 
fact which t<i eveiyouc is undoubted and indubitable mility. 
When we I'cflect on this I’eality and form a notion of it, when 
we ask the question, What is life? — wc find that thei'c are 
involved in the notion two concepts which aie essential to it, — 
the concept of activity and the concept of tluration. Tt may be 
said that these arc but cxpi'essions of a nioi'e general notion 
which underlies them, the notion of movement or change. 1 
pi-efer to identify change witli the general notion of life, but 1 am 
now considering life as oiich iiiiUvidual conceives it in retle(;ting 
on his experience. To the individual, life is contialised and 
delerniined. It is the activity whicli is conlined lo a ilelinite 
present moment, and also it is the dumlion of progivssingaction. 
Thciv is, therefore, a di(diotoniy ill the vtny notion of life. It 
sjdits into two antithetical notions and these stand over against 
one another and are mutually exclusive. The notion i»f activity 
seems to concentrate or focus all reality in oni^ intensi^ but 
isolable instant and to exclude from the |)resent nioinent what 
has been or will lie, while the notion of iluralion brings into the 
present moment both past and future. It appears to me. that 
wc have in tliis dichotomy of thought tin* essential ]*rinci]>1o 
which underlies the duality of mind and body. The hotly is the 
conci’etc realisatitjii of the activity of life, th^^ mind the concrete 
realisation of its duration. 

Some of the most obstinate jirohlems of ]iliilosophy an* tine 
to a natural disposition of our intellect which inclines ns to 
dissociate tliought and action, thinking and doing. We ivgard 
deeds as alone real in the full sense of aeAualily; thoughts 
possess a shatlowy kind of leality which they tlerive fmm deeds. 
Consequently the living bfidy which at each juvsmit luoment is 
actually doing the action ess^mtial lo its life wicms not only the 
centre of activity but the whole activity and the source from 
which the mind derives its reality. Hut if the living body is 
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iiecessaiy for the performance of action, the enduring mind is 
equally necessary for the unity and continuity of the action. 

When we try to form a distinct concept of the living body 
ai)art from the concept of the infonning mind, it is at once 
evident that our notion is of an unendiiring thing, that is, a 
perishing and not a i)eraisting thing. We conceive, it is true, a 
continuity of purely bodily existence. We picture the con- 
tinuity of tlie body of an individual being from birth to death. 
The same body seems to us to go through the most complete 
changes, changes of both matter and form, in infancy, maturity, 
and de(?ay. At any present mcmient the body is only an aggre- 
gation of material (‘onstituents with a certain arrangement of 
juxtaposition in space, but it. is also an order of succession in 
time. Ordered succession is implied in physiological process. 

state at cvcmt present, moment is determined by the state 
at the prece<ling moment. Ihit this is not the concept of dura- 
tion ; on the contrary, it is the coneept of the succession of a^ 
niomentary existence lapsing into a non-existence which is 
al)Solutc. The living lioily concentrates its whole activity in 
one })rescnt existent monuuit, and it |>crishes with tliat instant. 
Its continuity is a eontiiiuity of perishing. It docs not share 
its existence between two moments in such way that part of it 
exists at one moment, part at another. Its existence at one 
moment means that it has (M?ask?d to exist at eveiy other. We 
cannot form the concept of mind on that model. Duration is 
as essential to our concept of mind as nun-duration is essential 
to our concept of l)ody. Duration means the continued exist- 
ence of the past and its (^ompi’ehensioii within the present ; 
non-duration means the continual going out of existence and 
new creation of the present. 

Living iuition, therefore, involves tor its actualisiition two 
systems antithetical in their natui'c and divergent in their 
direction. Each of those systems oi*gauises itself continuously 
round one and the same individual centre of activity, and its 
organisation is the necessary condition of realisation in action. 
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One secures to living action its duration and gives it its free 
self-determining character. The other secures its eiliciency 
and gives it mechanical necessity, inserting it into the uni- 
versal system of interacting forces. Such is the nature of the 
antithetical systems which it seems to me are necessarily formed 
round every centre of life, realising the twofold character of 
action — duration and elliciency. Can we present the scheme 
of the genesis of these two systems, and will this throw light on 
the problem of the nature of their interaction ? 

Living process, I conceive it, is a progressive dichotomy. 
Throughout the realm of individual experience the fundamental 
principle of development is a dichotomy of thinking and 
acting, lly the term dicJiotomy 1 wish to mnphasisc that the 
process of ex]ieriencu is single not twofold in its origin. Living 
experience is the continual ditTereiitiatioii of what is at first 
undiflerentiated. The diderentiating is not a mechanical 
division into parts, it is tlie imposition on the siiiiie material 
of two orders <if arrangmiient, each following a diilerent 
principle, but each order the necessary coiiiplemeiit of the 
other, lfl3Z6 

I will try to illustrate what 1 mean hy taking first the 
simplest case of experience I can imagine and trying to follow 
its course. T will siijijiose that a single pain-tcrininal in Jiiy 
body is excited hy an adequate stimulus. The result is a 
psycho-physical event, as simple and unique as an event can 
be. It is ])hysical and it is psyrdiical. As sentience (])aiii) 
it is psychical, and the pain is not existentially separate fr«/in 
the stimulus, wiiicli is physical. A later refit.'Cfioii may 
separate the two, but they are not experienced us two events 
in a causal relation. Yet this one single experience in its 
very nature aflccts two wholly distinct .systematical orders, 
the mind and the body, in the mind it is undiflerentiated 
pain, vaguely localised, and referred to something hurting. 
In the body it is the specific fuiictioiiiug of a specific niiuuto 
structure, responding to a s|fecrific sliinulus. This structure is 
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not interchangeable with any otlier so far as its function is 
concerned^ yet it is in co-ordination with the wliole body as a 
physiological system. I will now take a more complex and 
complicated case. 1 will snp})ose 1 am wateliing a violinist 
performing. I have before me quite clearly mental process 
and bodily action. Were, there only bodily action 1 might 
hear sound or noise but not music. Yet for me there is only 
one fact, and it seems to me also that for the violinist there 
is only one fact, his living action ; but this one fact necessarily 
enters his mental order and Ins bodily order, and eacli is 
changing at every point of the jn-ogressing action. Each 
order, the mental and bodily, is clianging, however, on a totally 
different principle, so that there is not and cannot be a 
correlation between a constituent part of the one order and 
a constituent part of the other. His living actit>u is not 
uniting two diverse facts, nor holding in a fixed coiTelatioii 
two series of facts; it is creating two different oitlers. My 
theoiy is, then, that living action is not the unifying of an 
original diversity hut the dichobnuising of an original unity. 

If this he true, it seems to mo the whole problem of inter- 
action, as hitherto under.stoo<l, is transformed. Mind and body 
arise in the very ]m>eo.ss of living action, and arise not at 
some moment wliicdi we can lix or imagine as the absolute 
beginning of living action, but arise continuously from moment 
to mouieut of the progressing development. Every moditieatioii 
of ever-changing exxierieiico is a modification of mind and body, 
each in its individual iiitegiity. The antithesis of the t wo 
constitutes the essential nature of living action. 'J'he principle 
of living action is an oi^iisation of ends, an organisation of 
means, and a continuous adaptation of ends to means and 
means to ends. The organisations I'calisc antithetical prin- 
ciples; the one achieves freedom, the other necessity. The 
notion of means involves rigid determinism, a means which is 
not the necessary means is not a means; the notion of end 
involves freedom, a necessary end is not an end. The dichotomy 
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itself is grouiuliHl in necessity. It is because the prmci])Ics are 
antithetical that each iiiiist oi-gaiiisis itself independently of the 
other. Thoi*e is no coninion quality of mind and body and no 
common measure between them, which nuider it conceivable 
that mental things and bodily things enter indifTerently into 
eitlier a menial or a bcKlily process. Equally inconceivable is 
a mind without enibodimcnt, and a body without mind to give 
purposiveness to its co-ordinated processes. It is only as whole 
and individual, and not as conqiosed of classes of discrete 
entities, that mind and boily ai*e in perfect union in a relation 
of absolute mutual interdepeiuleiice. 

The term wliich sctuiis to me l)esl ada]>ted to express the 
iiileractioii of the miiul and the bmly is solidarity. The old 
legal meaning of tliis word exactly tits tla^ notion. It. was 
originally a term of Roman and (.’ivil law to exj)ress the 
character of a contract which, in a single matter, involved 
several ohligations on the ])art of the debtors, with coin*- 
sponding riglils to tlie cnMlitors. The term catisality as hslmI 
in physical science (apart from any unestionas to tlie legitimacy 
of its eiijjdoyinent therein) means that in .suiih; way soniothiiig 
which is dLstinguished as eaii.se disappears, and its exact 
equivalent reappears in .sumetiiing which is ilistingiiished as 
effect. The term solidarity means that diverse, even »livergent, 
activities together bring to pa.ss a .single common lesnlL to 
which all the activities contrihute without .sacrificing their 
individual integrity. The interaction of mind and laidy is iu»l 
of a causal luit of a .solidary nature. I may (\\plain that 
I do not propose to .snli.stitutf^ tlie term solidarity for the 
term interaction. I cite it as an illustration of a rolaiioii 
of interaction whicli is nut causal. 

I can now, I think, make clear my .scheme of this inter- 
action. Let ns call living action A, then we may .say that 
every A is li C, those standing respectively for wh.at pertains 
to the system mind and to the system body. R and C are not 
in direct relation but only in indii^*ct I'clation. A, wbicli 
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implies B, also implies C. A B is different from A C, and the 
relation between B and C is that both are implied in A. Thus 
there is interaction between B and C without causal relation. 
For, let us suppose that the initiation of a change is in B, the 
change is a change of A, but A is also C ; and, therefore, there is 
a change in C consequent on the change in B. It is the nature 
of the consequence which is all important in my theory. A is 
always changing, cliaiige being of the essence of activity, and 
tlie change of A is a change in system B, and a change in 
system C. The relation of B and C to one another is mutual 
adaptation. A profound change in B may necessitate very 
slight adaptation in C, may conceivably necessitate no adapta- 
tion at all, and then the changes in B and C are quite dis- 
])roportionatc. It is this that differentiates my view from 
l)arallelisin. The change in the mind is never commensurate 
with the change in the body, and there is no ono-to-onc corre- 
spondence which would make it possible for an infinite intelli- 
gence to read the one in the other. 

Tjet me try and ap]dy the formula. Life I have said is 
enduring and eflicient, and T have shown that these characlers 
are antithetical. I sujqxise, then, life to exist as an undif- 
ferentiated unity. If 1 am challenged to justify this supposal 
by any actual exjicrience, I have, of course, to acknowledge that 
there is no sucli experience. I am i)resenting a scliemc of the 
genesis of cxjierience, not a Umi]K}ral Iiistory of it. TJierc is 
no experience of life save as already diHerentiated into body 
and mind. This is not a difficulty peculiar to philosojdiy 
it is an inherent difficulty of scieutitic explanation. How, for 
example, can I schematise what liglit is without the notion 
of latent energy, yet, so far as experience is concerned, latent 
energy is non-existent energy ? 1 conceive life, then, as 
first an undifferentiated unity wliich to milisc itself, to 
become actual, to l )0 living action, must differentiate itself. 
This differentiation is a dichotomy, a separation into two indi- 
vidual systems, the oi'der of which is governed by principles 
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which ai'e opposite and contradictory, but at tlie same time 
the systems are complcmentaiy. One principle is realised 
in the mind, the other in the body. One forms an ondurint; 
agent preserving past and projecting future action, and the other 
an efficient instrument inserted into the whole system of inter- 
acting forces within which it is operative. Freedom is essential 
to the agent, mechanical necessity to the instninient. Here it 
behoves us to l)e on our guard lest our meUiphors defeat us. 
Agent and instrument are meUipliors wliich almost directly 
suggest the distinction between a machine and its function, and 
the moment we identify this with the relation of mind am I 
body we are lost. J'etweeii life and function tliere exists no 
distinction. The body is not like a motor car which a man 
leaves in his garage until he has neeil of it. Living action pro- 
gresses with the continuous modification of miml ainl b»jdy. The 
action is neither i»hysical nor psychical nor |)artly pliysieal ami 
partly psychical ; it is j»sycho-physical. Xo ])hysical inilmaicc 
aflects the mind .save through the body, ami no |)sychica] 
influence passesfrom the mind Siive through the body. All ami 
every exiierieiice moilifii'sboth mindamJ liudy, yet tlie inoililica- 
tion is not a mechanical addition to something wliich but foi 
the addition remains identural with what it was bi^fore. 
However .subtle and impeiecptihlc the change may he which 
new experience elVects on th(5 mind, it is ih«‘ whole miml which 
is changed. Ami however .slight the demand on the body a 
new experience maki‘.s, even though the action called for may 
appear a mere itipetition of couiitless previous similar actions, a 
change is effected in the whole ilisposition of tint co-ordinated 
mechanisms which compiiso the body. We know that the 
organs of the body and the constituent elements of the oigaiis 
atrophy with disuse and grow with u.s(;. A continuity of change 
ill mind and body is a condition of life. 

Here I may offer a remark on the licaring of thi.s theory on 
the question of survival. It is not strictly relevant to the 
special issue to whicli 1 have confined the discussion, namely. 
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what concept we can form of the interaction of mind and body 
ill actual living individuals. Yet to many the predominant 
interest of the whole problem is the light it throws on the 
question of survival, and a word on this may serve to emphasise 
one essential feature of what 1 have culled solidarity. I see 
nothing irrational in the notion of a survival of personal 
experience after death. The credibility of it, as matter of fact, 
must depend on ordinary scientific evidence, and with this my 
theory has nothing to do. The only question it is concerned 
with is how far the system I Ctill mind is conceivable when the 
system T call body is practically destroyed. There are two 
types of religious dogma ; one is the natural immortality of 
the soul, the other is the resuri’ection of the body. I do not 
])ropose to discuss or compare them in regard to tluiir con- 
ceivability, but will only point out that, so far as the view of 
the relation of mind and body which I have tried to set forth 
is eoncorned, some embodiment is essential to every pi’esentation 
of mind as imago of a concrete iiorson or as general idea or 
concept of an a(*tual individual. If, then, we believe that the 
deiMirted soul can or does return now and liere, or that it may 
or will return hereafter, or that it moves to a new sphere and 
lives ill other conditions, the iMU’tincnt questions in regard t<> 
liny such belief are those which St. Paul set himself to answm : 
“How are the dead raised up ? And with wluit body do I hey 
come ? ** A soul without a body would be a non-receptive, iii>u- 
active mind, and that is only not a contradiction in terms 
because there are no terms to eoutradict. 

Mind and body aro, then, according to my view, two dis- 
]Kirate but not separate nor se|)arablc systems or ordeis. They 
are the necessary condition of the realisation of life in action. 
Ihey arise and undergo modification continuously in the pro- 
gress of living action. They interact continuously by mutual 
adaptation. They are never in direct causal I'elation, in the 
sense in which that relation holds in an energetical system, but 
they have a coinmon source and co-ojierate in a common end. 
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Let me, in conclusion, summarise the main points which I 
have endeavoured to establish : — 

1. We are dependent on the organs of sense for our imder- 
staiiding, and on the muscles for the expression of our volition. 
Interaction of mind and body is therefore not theory but fact. 
The problem is to explain the conditions under which inter- 
action takes place, and tliis involves a theory of the nature and 
genesis of the two orders, the physical and the psycliical. 

2. The relation of mind and body is not causality, nor 
parallelisiu, but solidarity. Causality means that mental and 
bodily events form one series and enter into one identical 
system of interacting forces. It implies that an equivalent 
eneigy may assume a mental or a bodily form. This if not 
inconceivable is at least indemonstrable, rarallelism means 
that there is a point-to-point correspondence of two completely 
independent series of events. It implies harmony witlioiit 
interdependence. It is, therefore, a denial of interaction and a 
hypothesis to account for its appearance. Solidarity means 
that there are two individual .systems, distinct in their order 
and diverse in their function, which in a single maltiT 
and for a common end complement and co-operate with one 
another. 

3. Neither the mind nor the body is a series of events, or 
collection of entities, formed by accretion or agglomeration. 
Each is an individual oiganisation. The principle of each 
organisation is antithetical to that of the other, the order or 
arrangement of the constituent elements of each is diffeitmt, 
and the direction or orientation of function in each is divergent 
from that of the other. 

4. The interaction of mind and body is not interaction of 
part with part, but always of whole with whole. Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth” is a maxim 
incapable of literal fulfilment. 

5. Mind and body are nut an original diversity held together 
and united m the psycho-physical oiganisiii, but a dichotomy 
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inhei'ent in and necessary to the process of realisation of living 
action. 

6. The two antithetical principles which mind and body 
represent are freedom and necessity. 

7. Psycho-physical dichotomy is essential to living action. 
In the human form living action is realised in the two-fold 
nature of man, spiritual and material Mind and body are its 
concrete expression. They have one origin and one end. There 
is no mind without body, and no body which is not a “ machine 
for acting will *' (Browning). 
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I r.— THOUGHT ANJ) INTUITIOX. 

By Karin Stephen. 

It has been suggested that Bergson’s philosophy is so popular 
because it offers an easy road to knowledge. Bergson’s attacks 
upon tboug]it are particularly welcomed, we are told, by the 
lazy and muddle-headed who shrink from the effort wbicli 
thought demands, and are only too glad to be absolved, in tlui 
name of philo.sophy itself, from taking trouble, and rea'ly 
enough to believe the philosopher who tells them that they 
will get on all the better if they give up any attempt to think 
things out and just let themselves go. If this be so, then 
Bergson’s philosophy owes its popularity to a misunderstanding. 

Bergson doe.s, indeed, cimsider that intuitinn i.s tin' right 
method for philosophy, and he urges us adopt it in plaet* nt* 
our usual intellectual methud.s. Hut it i.s not fair lo olijer.-t to 
intuition on the ground that it is too ea.sy ; tin? rpieslion i^. 
rather, whether it is not altogether L*)o dillicult an act for ns lo 
perform. In his InVmhivlUw tn Mdftyhfifilcfi, Bergson n*fins ti» 
‘*the e.ssentially active, I might almost siy violent, chanu'ter of 
metaphysical intuition.” For him intuition is the .supri’inc 
effort, thought the yin nlh r with which we have to manage as 
best we can when the strain of intuition becomes loo great for 
us to endure. 

Bergson’s theory of knowledg^^ is ratln»r ilifferciit from thu:-e 
of other philosophers, in that it undertakes to show in)l 
much how we do in fact get knowledge, as how we ought to set 
about getting it. Before diKCU8.sing this question, we must first 
see what the problem is, by examining briefly what ways of 
obtaining knowledge arc open to us, what ways we usually 
choose, arnl what motives dfterinine onr choice. 
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Whenever we i)ay atteutioii we iind ourselves in possession 
(tf some sort of knowledge. This way of getting knowledge 
simply by attending without thinking about what we know we 
will call “ aciiuaintance ” and what is known in this way we will 
call “ our experience.” We are in tlie habit of supposing, in so 
far as we tliink about the matter at all, that our experience, 
what we are acquainted witli, is tilings having common 
qualities such as solid tables, sweet sugar, blue sky, loud 
noises, together with stat(*s of mind and feeling such as anger, 
hope, ambition, and so on, with wliich we can be acquainted 
if we pay attention, and which may be attend(‘d to over aiul 
over again. In the course of tins ])aper we shall have to 
(examine our ex jierieiice carefully : and, as we go on, we sliall 
sec that this description of it is at least very much over- 
simplitied, if it is not ])nsitively erroneous. There is one thing, 
at any rate, about (jxperience which must strike anyone who 
begins to look into what actually hapijeiis and which ai»pears 
to conili(jt with this simple vh.»w of what experience is. 

If we examine what actually goe.s on in our consciousness, 
our experieiiee sc*enis to be iu a |)erpetual state of change, so 
that we really never s(*ein to he acquainted with quite the same 
direct exjjeviencc even for two moments together. It w'ould, 
of course, never occur to anyone to deny that our experiences 
do change very ofUui ; most people, however, w'ould hesitate to 
say that there is no such thing as an experienee which is not iu 
]>rocess of cliangiiig. We all realize that the possibilities of 
our experience are limited and governed hy the presence or 
absence of conditions uutshle the experience itself— we should 
all agree that no one could see llic Idiie sky if he were either 
blind or were shut up in a cellar, and that he could not hear a 
song if he were eitlicr quite deaf or if n«> one were singing. 
We ai-e quite ready to admit that changes in thesis outside 
conditions will produce ehanges in our exix^rience. What is 
often not clearly realized, however, is the extent to which, even 
though there is no reason to 8 up}>osc that 11161*0 has been any 
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change in the conditions, our experience is, nevertheless, iu 
fact always clianging owing to variations in the intensity and 
direction of our attention. If, for example, you try to fix your 
attention on, say, a sheet of foolscap, and notice wliat happens, 
you will soon find out that it is a complete mistake to imagine 
that, during the time your attention is supposed to be fixed upon 
it, you are continually aware of the same direct experience of, 
say, whiteness, parallel lines, oblong shape, and so on. Try as 
you may to steady your attention, it is perpetually shifting, 
now concentrating on a tiny part of the whole field preseiittMl 
to sight, now expanding to include much more of it ; and if, by 
a great efiort, you manage to check tliis straying of attention, 
your object seems to elude you altogether, and you find that 
you are no longer even succeeding in confining your attention 
to wliat is presented to sight, but that now you ai-e listening, 
perhaps, or attending to your breathing or the sensations of 
your clothes, and not to the sheet of foolscap at all. 

If this be a correct account of what actually happens, 
continual ebbing and fiowiiig of attention would almost seem tu 
be an invariable condition of there being any exiH^rience at all. 
It would l)e a mistake, however, to think of tbe.^e ebbings 
and flowings of attention as if there were any clear-cut 
distinction between them: they shade off into each olher so 
that it is often very liard to .Siiy, in the case of any given 
experience, just where acquaintance ends. If I am hard at work 
in a room with a clock, who can say whether or not the ticking 
forms part of my exi)erieiice ? I might not have been aware 
of it, and yet if the clock stopped I might notice it ; or, again, 
under special circumstances, it might turn out that 1 coulii 
remember it perfectly well. The clearest way of describing 
normal consciousness seems to lie by distinguishing between tlio 
focus of attention and the vaguer experience which alway:3 
surrounds it. We sliall in future call whatever is clearly 
held before attention " the focussed experience” anti the vague 
surrounding exiiericncc towards which attention is not at the 
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moment dil'ected ‘Hhe unfocussed experience”; when we mean to 
refer to them both together we shall speak of “ the whole field of 
experience known by acquaintance.” In the case of the foolscap 
the focussed exjjerienco would l^e the whiteness, the lines, or 
whatever part of it you succeed, for the moment, in concen- 
trating your attention upon ; the unfocussed experience would 
be the shape, perhaps, sounds within earshot, bodily sensations, 
your emotional state, and so on. The whole field of acquaint- 
ance will include the focussed experience along with all the rest 
of the sensations and feelings which make up the unfocussed 
experience. 

It is very important to the understanding of what llergson 
has to say to realize that our acquaintance is not confined to 
focussed experience but that, on the contrary, a close examina- 
tion (if what goes on in consciousness seems to show that this 
focussed experience is really only a small part of a much wider 
Reid of experience with the whole of which we are, to some 
extent, acquainted. The continual change, always taking place 
in our focussed ex])eriencc, which we notice when we watch it 
3losely for a while, is simply the continual shifting, relaxing 
iiid concentrating of our attention over this wider Held of 
iicciuaintance. 

So far our attempt to discover what ways there are of 
^Ijtaining knowledge has not got Ixjyond acquaintsince, and we 
iiave seen that, even in the case of this most dire(?t way of 
knowing, it is quite {xissiblc to make mistakes as to what it is 
that we know. Acquaintance, however, is not our only way of 
knowing: we are aide further to supplement the knowledgi*. 
with which acquaintance supplies us by thought. If all our 
wants were satisfied by the experience which we get in the 
ordinary course simply by paying attention, we should not 
trouble about getting any further knowledge. But exiieri- 
eiice alone is unsatisfactory, very limited, very uncertain, 
and hard to retain for long au a time, and, above all, very 
dangerous unless we can forasee what is coming. We shall not 
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rest satisfied until we can foresee and control what haiipens and 
recall and coniniunicato it. These are our practical needs with 
regard to our knowledge, and I put them first because they are 
the most pressing. Moreover, we have also what we call oui* 
speculative curiosity : wo want the fullest possible knowledge 
for its own siiko, i^egardless of whetlier it may be of use or not. 
In order to satisfy tlie.se variou.s wants W(^ are riven tn try and 
supplement the very liniite<l knowledge which we get by 
acquaintance, and the way in which we usually do this is called 
thought. Thought, then, is, as com]>ai'cd with acquaintance, a 
jns (iHcr. As Bergson says in La thf Chatifft nimf, p. .V 

we shall all be prepared to athnit that “si nos sens et noth' 
conscience avaient line portee illiinitee, si indn* faculte dr 
I ercevoir, exterienre et inlth-ieiire, etait indiWinie, nous n’auriori'i 
jamais reeours a la laeulte de eoncevoir ni a (relle de rai-<onnej. 
Concevoir est un pis aller dans le.** cas ou Ton ne i)eut |)a< 
p(?reevoir, et rai.sonner ne s'lnijiose quo dans la inesure ou Ton 
doit conibler les vides de la perception ext<*rne ou interne, el vu 
elendre la portee.” [If our seiisi*s and acquaintaiire wch* 
unliiiiited in their range, if our faculty of external and intenial 
peiception were unrestiictefi, we should never luivi- iffManso 
to the faculty of conception jujr to tliat of reasoning. Can- 
ception is a ^n'.s a/kr in cases where perception is iinpo.ssiblo. 
and reasoning is only introduced in so far as we need to till 
in the Idanks in external or internal percepli«>ii and extend its 
Ringe.] 

In saying this iJerg.son is, of cour.-ie, ignoring the whoh* field 
of jniie thought, pure science, iiiatheniatics ami logic, wliiili 
could never he arrived at by men; |KM*ceplion, no matter lio^v 
“ unlimited” ami “ unn.*8lricted.” 1 1 is pre-occuj»ation is, through- 
out, with existence and with the ways in which we may hojjc l'» 
increase our knowledge of it. This fiimlamenUil pre-ocenpatinn. 
which leads Ilcrgson to aK.sume that the whole concern ef 
speculative curiosity, and so of ptiilosophy, is simply existence— 
an assumiition nowhere clearly stated just because he takes it 
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SO completc'l y for granted, but always clearly discernible through 
all his writings — may go a long way towards explaining why it 
is that philosophers whose main pre-occupation is with logic 
and abstract thought often seem to fail altogether to make out 
wliat Bergson is talking about. Bcigson is inclined to look upon 
abstract thought as, at best, a plaything on wliich it may amuse 
us to exercise our intellectual jiowers, hut he warns us against 
over-indulgence in this pastime lest we Ihj tempted to lose our 
sense of the distinction between the abstract and the concrete 
and to suppose that by studying abstractions we shall somehow 
1)0 able to incix’ase oiir knowledge of existence itself. It is 
not necessary lo discuss licrc whether Beigson m.ikes a 
mistake in tliiis cniilining his theory of knowledge to the 
])roblems raised by the knowledge of wliat exists, lie believes 
that this is the luuhleiu with which philosophy <.»ught to 
concern itself and he never discusses thought except from the 
point of view «if how it may iiKuease or sUuid in the way of our 
knowloilge of existence. 

Thought supplements the knowledge of e.\istenoe seciu‘ed 
by acquaintance l>y discovering the general laws of form and 
behaviour which apjily (o dillercnt kinds of experiences. It 
should be nuliccil that thought, in so far as it is concernoil 
with experience at all, only gives ns knowledge ahoiit experi- 
ence, while acquaintance gives actual experience itself. The 
gulf between these two kinds of knowledge is obvious; no 
amount of knowledge about light or colour can ever give a Vdintl 
man the experience of sight. Some philosophers, regarding 
experience as necessarily fmginentnry, think that our sjhscu- 
lative curiosity must, perforce, he eontont U) supplement such 
fragments of experience as come unr way with knowledge 
the rest of existence. Some of them, disappointed with, or not 
attracted by, such knowledge about existence, turn their hacks 
upon existence altogether, and hecoine absorbed in ah 4 ract 
ideas. Bergson’s onriosity is, as we have said, directed towards 
existence; abstractions do not interest him. For him mere- 
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knowledge about, even though it be about existence, is a wholly 
unsatisfactory substitute for that actual acquaintance at which 
he aims. He condemns our common habit of concentrating so 
much of our mental energies on thought, which can never give 
more than knowledge about, because he believes that, if only 
we were not in such a hurry to secure this knowledge about, we 
might obtain a much greater measure than we usually enjoy of 
actual acquaintance itself. 

Normally we use experience simply as material for thought, 
and we are always trying to pass from the particular experience 
to the general law. llergsoii’s first criticism of this habit of 
thought is that it diverts an undue proportion of our attention 
and energy from the business of acciuaintance. Whether 
wc agreed with this criticism would depend on the relative 
importance which we attached to acquaintance with experience 
as compared with knowledge about it, and this again would 
pi'obably depend, largely, on the extent to which we thought 
it possible to enlaige and improve upon the sort of experience 
with which acquaintance usually at present furnishes us. We 
might well admit that the experiment of trying to widen and 
intensify our experience was at least worth making, since, after 
all, the wider our acquaintance was, the better material it 
would make for the further task of supplementing our actual 
experience by knowledge about it. Such concessions, liowever, 
would not meet the difficulty which underlies Bergson's criticism. 

Bergson believes that there is a fundamental incomjiatibility 
between actual iicquaintance with experience and knowledge 
about it. He considers that the fact of attending to experience 
as so much material for thought leads, not merely to a reduc- 
tion in the amount of experience attended to, but actually to 
the rinitilation of mieh experimee an ire do still allow oursehrs tlw 
opportnnity to be (jxquainted with. This is the essential point in 
Bergson's criticism of the intellectual method of thought. We 
shall see better wliat reasons Bergson has for making this 
criticism if we examine what it is that actually happens when 
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we use the experience given in acquaintance as material fur 
that further intellectual operation, called thought, by which we 
get our knowledge about experience. 

There are four stages in this business of deriving know- 
ledge about experience from the actual experiences with which 
we are acquainted. The first thing we liave to do is to learn 
to recognise the common qualities shared by different experi- 
ences ; the next tiling is to damfy our various experiences by 
arranging them in groups by reference to the qualities which 
we aie able to recognise in them. Once we have thus classified 
our experiences, we need no longer trouble to pay atleiitiori to 
the actual experiences themselves which make up any grouji. 
Henceforth we shall be concerned with the laws which apply to 
the group and with the relations of one group to another. 
This is the third step iii getting knowledge about experience : 
it is called iiulnvliou. We now no longer burden our attention 
with our actual experiences themselves in their entirety ; we 
pay attention only to the qualities which distinguish one group 
from another. What we have now to do is to observe those 
qualities in order to discover the order of their occurrence with 
reference to each other. Once having discovered this, we need 
no longer trouble to attend to experience at all. Instciid of the 
actiuil qualities we now take symbols, words, for example, or 
letters, or other signs, and with these symbols we make for our- 
selves diagrams of the relations in which we have observed tliat 
the qualities wliich they are to repi'esent stand to one another. 
Thus we might use the words “ lightning before thunder,” or 
first an L and then a T, to express the fact that in a storm we 
usually observe the quality of liiisliing beforo the quality of 
rumbling. This arrangement of symbols is called abstract 
thought, and is the fourth stage in the business of getting know- 
ledge about experience. 

It will be noticed that, as thought proceeds, we are able 
more and more to dispense with acquaintance with actual 
experience, and to replace it better and better by symbols. Thus, 
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when we have recognised a given quality in any experience, it 
becomes no longer necessary, for the purposes of thought, to 
attend to all of it, since the quality i-ecogiiised in it can be 
taken to represent the whole experience. Similarly, when we 
have arranged the exi)eriences which share any given quality 
into one group, the quality can be taken to represent all the 
experiences in that group, and finally, in the diagrams by whiclt 
we illustrate the relations of groups of experiences to one 
another, wc can substitute symbols for the qualities which 
represent the actual experiences in the groups. At this last 
stage, therefore, we have freed ourselves entirely from the 
need of attending to actual experiences. We can, if we like, 
now proceed to aiTaiige symbols lepresenting imaginary 
groups, wliich do not and even could not exist, according to 
laws never yet observed, and even contrary to the laws wbicli 
have been found to apply to actual experience. Such activities 
belong to the held of pure science, and do not come into 
our present argument; here we need only consider such of 
the constructions of abstract tlionglit as may apply to 
experience, since it is with the relation of thought to experioiu fi 
that we arc concerned. 

The general laws discovcied by induction will apply to oui 
ex])ericnces just in so far as any of them can l.>e fitted int<i om* 
or other of the groups whose laws we have formidate»l, ainl 
tJnis abstract thought renews contact again with n(‘tu.'i! 
experience, and the whole method of thought is amply vindi- 
cated from the point of view of practical utility. The practical 
utility of knowledge about experience is so obvious that it is 
hardly necessary to labour the }K)int. Bergson, indeed, does not 
attempt to deny the utility of this method of treating our 
experience; what he suggests, however, is that the sort of 
ex})enni(:e wltvik it pmhn-eHj — a worlds that in to my, consisti»iJ oj 
Holifl tables, girm yrasn, aiiyer,/ear, and so on — is but a fragwenf 
and a distorted fragment, of the e^ipeHenn^e tnith which we hare 
it in our power to be aA^vmnted, 
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In order to understand what leads Bergson to entertain 
this paradoxical notion we must see what actually is the effect 
upon experience of our anxiety to discover general laws, which 
is the principal motive of thought. We need not complicate 
the question by taking any further notice at present, of 
that part of our knowledge which consists of the general 
Laws themselves. Bergson's criticism is directed against the 
actual experiences from which these laws are derived, and 
upon which they are Imsed, the solidity which we actually 
touch, the green which we actually see, the anger which 
we actually feel. He goes so far as to say that tliCf^e 
experiences are distorted, tliat they are arrived at by 
a process of falsification wliich we could avoid if we chose. 

What, then, are these exi)erieuces, this solidity, green, 
anger, and so on, and how is it possible to say tliat they are 
distortions? 1 )iatortions of what? What alternative experience 
is open to us ? What l>ergs*»n objects to in this everyday 
experience of ours is its form — the division of experience into 
(jualities shared in common by more than one experience. 

At first sight it may well look as if there were, indeed, no 
alternative to this cxix?rienco composed of things sharing 
louiinon (pialilies — the form wliieh Bergson condemns, as if, 
whenever exjierience is given, common qualities am also given 
— perceiving an orange consisting, as it does, in perceiving its 
colour, shape, etc. As a matter of fact, however, hy the time 
we are able to distinguish commou qualities, tlie original stage 
of mere acquaintance has been left behind, and the preliminary 
operations of thought have already begun. Common qualities 
are only perceived as the result of an intellectual operation ; 
we do not, as a matter of fact, distinguish (qualities in perfectly 
unfamiliar experiences, we only learn to distinguish them after 
having been acquainted with a number of experiences more or 
less resembling one another. The perception of qualities 
involves recognition, and so includes memory, in addition to 
mere present acquaintance. 
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From the repetition of a number of resembling experiences^ 
there gradually emerges something further, which we believe 
to be shared in common by all the experiences, and which we 
call “ their common quality,” with which we were not till than 
acquainted. How this comes about we are not concerned, just 
now, to explain ; all that we need, for the moment, is to see 
what actually happens in ordinary recognition. Once we have 
found the common quality, we perceive it again whenever an 
experience occurs which can be fitted into the same group. 
That is why our ordinary experience docs, in fact, come to us 
in the form of things and events consisting of qualities shared 
in common with other things and events. But this is not the 
only form of experience with which it is possible for us to be 
acquainted *, it is only, in fact, familiar experience, experience 
which we can at once rccogni.se, which has this form. 

It is a little difficult to illustrate what is meant here from 
our ordinary experience, just because, long even before we have 
grown up, the process of familiarization is ovm*, and we have 
arrived at most of the qujilities which we need to be able to 
rGCOgni.se for ordinary purposes, and so it is these qualities 
which we usually perceive. In this way it comes about thai 
the ordinary experience of grown-up people consists of compleN 
things and events all coiniKised of qualities sliarod in coinmo!!. 

The best example to show that tliis form of experieme 
is merely the result of familiarity, would, i)erhaps, bo to take 
some form of modern art, best of all, perhaps, music com 
posed according to a wholly foreign tradition, or orchestral 
music heard for the first time. In such cases the experience of 
the hearer will, in all likelihooil, at lirst be no more tlian a 
confused noise. Gradually, however, if the experience is 
repeated, there will be a change, first one and then another 
sound will be recognised, until, finally, the earlier experience 
will have been completely transformed, and, in place of the 
original confused noise, the hearer will now distinguish 
instruments, notes, and motifs. This illustration of how vfe 
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gradually come to diHtiiiguish sounds in unfamiliar miiBic will 
serve to show what is meant by saying that common qualities 
are not what we originally l)ccame acquainted with, thcj experi- 
ence, when we have conqdeted the work of recognition, being 
of quite a dilTereut form from that of the experience with 
which we were originally acquainted. 

Now, of these two forms of experience the form of familiar 
ex])erience, which consists of distinct things having recognisable 
rjualities, is obviously tlio btvst for enabling us to discover the 
general laws which govern whole groups of experiences, fn 
order to discover these laws it is essential that we shoulil be 
able to classify our experiences, and the division of ('X])crience 
into things showing recognisable (piallties is a necessary 
preliminary to cdassiiicatitm. If Bergson is right (as I am 
assuming him to he throughout this paper) in believing tliat the 
key to our ordinary intellectual habits is to he found in our 
need for discovering gLUieral laws about experience, it would 
follow quite naturally that, wlienover wo became acfquainted 
with wwy experience, our tirst object should always be at once to 
recognise in it as many common qualities as possible, thereby 
classifying it as belonging to the various gioups of experit-nces 
difitiiiguislicd by the fact of sharing one or other of these 
qualities. If in the end there is any j>art of tin* experience left 
over which will not lit in any grou]> wc commonly ignore it. 
The experience thus sacriHced wouUl in any case he useless 
for the purpose of cmihliiig us to discover general laws: for this 
purpo.se it is only qiialitit's shared liy mure than one exi)erience 
that are any good to us ; that, in fact, according to Bergson, i.s 
why we ignore all the rest of our experience except the common 
qualities, his idea being that our habit of attending to experience 
in order to classify it originated simply in order to satisfy this 
practical need for securing the knowledge about experience with 
which general laws furnish us. 

The more wo classify an experience the clearov it becomes, and 
the clearer it becomes the k'tter we think we know it. Such 

D 
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clear classified experieuce is the ideal of science, and the 
intellectual method of thought is, par excellence, the appro- 
priate method for science. As to whicli form of experience 
is ])est, the distinct form of classified experience or the 
undivided form of experience in which we have not recognised 
(jualities, the question is, as a rule, simply not raised; we 
suppose, as a matter of course, that llie distinct form of classified 
experience must always he best. Now, tliis is just what Bergson 
denies. He mainUins that dasstjinl e,qKnen(r is best for fltr 

practmil purpose of ohhiinintj hmcMtie about r.qjrrinicc, but tluit, 
if we want the fullest ^Missible acquaintance, it is better not li» 
classify. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that Bergsem 
recommends us simply to return to our original unfaniiliiir 
exi)erienee itself. There are two ways in which classified 
experience differs from our original unfamiliar experience: 
there is, as we have alreaily seen, a ilill'erenee in form, 
classified experience being divided up into distinct thing's 
and qualities jind unfamiliar experience nut being so divided: 
but there is also a diHerencc in content, classified (JX]>i*ri- 
ence including memory in addition to tin; mere preseni 
with which we are acquainted in unfamiliar ex]»erienc»*. 
Now, in so far as the solid fciblcs, green grass, and so on. 
are recognised experiences containing memory, tliey hav<* a 
richer content than mere unrecognised exi)erience and are :m 
improvement upon it. It is to the way in wdiich recognised 
experience differs in fonn from nurecogniseel expcrieuice tlud. 
Bergson ohjeots. The difference in content, which is iiiadti by 
the inclusion of memory, is a difference in the whole field 
acquaintance, while the difreit^ncc in form depends upon tlie 
focus of attention within that whole field. What Bergson 
would like would l)e to get an experience having its focus more 
like that of unrecognised experience, distributed over a whole 
field of acquaintance wliich, like that of recognised experience, 
included memory as well as mere present experience. 
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objection to tlie method ordinarily employed in recognition is 
that it narrows down onr experience by concentrating the focus 
of attention only upon the repetitions, at tlie expense of whatever 
else the whole field of acquaintance may contain, the motive 
for so doing being, as we have already seen, our need of 
discovering general laws alwjut experience. 

The explanation of the greater part of Bergson’s philosophy 
is to be found in this idea of his of thi limiting effect v?1ikh onr 
pradiced mvd for knowledge ahout expencncc averckes upon the 
ndunl e,epefi*ienre vAtk which we are nefjnnintcd. The greater 
])ai t of his writing is devoted to the ex))osition and defence of 
this idea and the consequences which fedlow from it. His 
tlicories of sensible perception, memory, and the functions of 
the lirain, all follow from this same assumption that our mental 
life is a struggle for economy in which we are perpetually 
thrusting away experience which we cannot use in favour of 
that which is of practical Vidue for the discovery of the general 
laws on whicdi our knowledge about experience rests. He 
sums up this idea in TsU rervepfion du Change me nt (p. 12), 
whore he says: . . les faits . . . nous inontrent, dans la vie 

psychologiipie normalc, un ellbrt constant de resiu’it pour 
limiter son horizon, pour se detourner de ce (pi’il a uu 
iiitcret materiel a ne i»as voir. Avant de ]>hilosoj>her, il faut 
vivre; et la vie exigeqiie nous nous mettionsiles teillicves . . 

[In normal iisychological life the facts . . . point to there bidng 
a continual effort on the part of the miml to limit its horizon, 
to turn away from whatever it is to its material interest not to 
see. Before we can philosophise wo must live, and life forces 
us to put on blinkers.] 

This theory, that it is the function of thought not to extend 
but to limit our knowledge, is so vital to the understanding of 
all that is new and original in Bergson’s philosophy, tliat it 
will he worth while for us to set it clearly before ourselves 
once again hy contrasting it with the coininonly accepteil view 
of the effect of thought upon onr experience. 

D 2 
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The ordinary theoiy of the origin of our experience sfcirts 
fioui the idea of external objectH, or outside conditions of 
experience, soliciting our attention, on tlie one hand, and, on 
the other, our minds in a state, at first, of complete ignorance. 
Experience, on this view, l)egin3 at the Jiioinent wljon some 
external object or outside condition of experience first secures 
our aUention. Before we recognise rpialities in it, however, 
that is, until we can classify it, this original experien(!(^ is 
supposed to be very limited, and it is imagined that the 
pur\MW of recognition and classification is to add this 
original fragment fresh discoveries, thus gradually building np 
and completing onr cx])erieiice. Ilergson, on the otlier hand, 
Itcgins just the other way. Instead of setting out fnun the 
idea of a iniml in a state of complete ignt)rance, Ikj regards ns as 
including potentially, in the whole field of our acipiaintance, all 
the experience which the external ohjorts or outside conditions 
which solicit our attention arii capalile of producing. He calls 
this our ‘‘ooiinaissanco virtmdie” [virtual knowledge], and hi* 
tliinks of all the various intellectual ojierations hy whiidi wc 
finally arrive at the experience which W(? ordinarily enjoy as 
many ways of limiting our horizon, narrowing d<iwn uiii’ 
acquaintance, and confining it within such hounds as host sail 
unr practical convenience. This limitation of the lichl of our 
potential acquaintance was l)egim, acconling to Bergson, hy tin* 
act of attention, which first made ns acipiainted with .mi 
experience in its original unclassified form, and it contini:<< 
pfiri passu with the oixuations of thought, which t(*nd luoiv 
and more to focus altcntioii upon the rcjKditions in expcrii iicc 
at tlie expense of whatever else the whole fi(?ld of arfpiaintaiii i* 
may contain. It is this limited cxpeviciux' that Bevgsnii means 
wlien lie speaks of our “ conimissance actnolle ” [actual kimw- 
IfMige]. Tlie hrain he regards as an iiistnimeiit, not, as is 
commonly supiiosed, for procuring us experience, but, on ilu' 
contrary, for protecting us from the whole of experience witli 
the exception of just so mucli of it as is of fairly iiumcdialc 
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jiiiitlicrtl iiitei’OHt to us. As hn jiuts it in Lu Perception dv, 
Ckaiigtin&rU (p. 12): — “Notro conruiiKSsincc, hien loin cic se 
constiiiuir par uiie JiSKociatioii j'raduclle (rolunients siinples, eat 
IVflliit d*aiie (lisBOci.Ttion liriiKcpio ; ilaiis le chain]) iniininicnt 
vasto <le iiotre coniiaissiiiicc viiliiiollc nous avoiis ciieilli, pour 
eu laire uiie counaissanco actue]](\ tout ce (pii intihessu notro 
ai'lioii aur les choses ; nous avoiis nt'gligd le restc. Lc^ cerveau 
])aijiit avoir etc consLiuit on vue de cc travail de selection.’* 
[Oiir knowledge, far from l»eiiig Imilt up by tlie gradual 
assnciation of siniphi eh‘nienis,Tcsii\ls from a sharp dissociation ; 
we make our actual knowliulge hy sidecting out of tlie inftnilelv 
vast Held of our virtual kiiowledgo whatever concerns our action 
u])on tilings; we m^glecl all the rest. The hrain appears to 
have been constructed on jiurpo.'^e for this work of selection.] 

ITaclical utility — the necessity which we are under of 
discovering general la'vs about exiierienee, in order that we 
may be aide rapully to pass hy inference from present 
exiierienees to others which are not aetually before us at the 
nionieiit, and so to anticipate what is coming — is, according to 
this theory, the principle upon which the selection is inaile, the 
olijcct being to retain out of the whole lield of acquaintance 
only so iiiucli as lends itself to that classification upon which is 
based all our ])ower of framing general laws, and so of passing 
from the known to the unknown. 

It would follow tliat elassificalioii, together with induction 
ami abstract thought, which are only furl her stages in the same 
process of sebHftion, are inelhoils apiiropriate to science, whose 
object is the juiK'tioal om* <»f discovering as many general laws 
as possible alauit ex]»erienee. Ik^rgsoii, however, insists that 
the methods which are ai)]iro])riate for the satisfaction of these 
practical needs will l»e foiiml useless, and worse than useless, if 
we try to use them to satisfy s]KnMiIative (Miriosity. which i.s the 
motive umlerlying idulosiiphy. 

It may, indeed, he argued that these two motives. ])r;u*lical 
necessity and speculative curiosity, «lo not really conilict, since. 
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adulittiiig that it was practical necessity which drove us to 
attempt the discovery of general laws, the discovery of general 
laws happens also to be the beat way, the only way, in fact, of 
increasing true knowledge beyond tiie naiTow limits of such 
fragments of experience as each of us is able to pick up for 
himself. Tlie plausibility of this view rests on the assumption 
that the only way of adding to the fragments of experience with 
which we are ordinarily acquainted is by getting more and 
more knowledge tihont exiHjrience : the notion that it might be 
possible to add to our store of knowledge by acitually increasing 
our experience itself is not eontcinplated. According to this 
view the philosopher is thought (»f as seeking, like the scientist, 
for forniulic or hypotheses which shall explain and supplement 
the particular set of experiences in wliicli he ha]q»ons to he 
interested. The aims and methods of the two are not hmked 
upon as being really distinct at all, the chief dilVerciicc' 
between thc.*m being siipjiost'd to lie in the snl»ject matter 
which each cares to investigate, riiilosophy, nn this view, is 
regarded as a hraiich of science, liergsoii, on the 
hand believes that it is njally jiussible to satisfy mir s]»ecula- 
tive curiosity, not simply by increasing our kmiwleilge 
existence, hut actually by improving and (Milarging oui 
acquaintance with it. His point is that we have hefoie ns 
two alternative ways of adding the very fragmentaiv 
acquaintance with existein*e which we ordinarily gel— eilhn 
we cc.n devote ouiselvcs to obtaining inon* ami more km'W 
ledge about it (this is I lie liin^ folhiwed liy science^ er wi* 
can cum.eiitiate onr cH’orts «>ii iiuTeasiiig mir actual ex|»erieini‘ 
itself by improving our ]iowers of acquaintance, 'rids, aeeord- 
ing to him, is the niethoil of philosophy. We cannot, however, 
pursue ])oth methods at once owing to the ilistortion of inn’ 
experience? whi‘*h occurs as soon as wc begin to use it a'* 
material for the intellectual ojicration of thouglit. Me pals 
this view in If Kvolittuni (JrMrive^ p. !io9, where he says: 
“A vrai dire, les deux demarches soul de sens contraire: le 
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meme effort, })ar leqiiel on lie des idcjes k dcs idi^es, fait 
cvanouir rintuition que les id4es bc proposaieiit d’emniag- 
asiner/* [To toll the truth, the two activities go opposite ways ; 
the same effort by which we string ideas together dissolves 
the very intuition wliich the idc3as were intended to capture.] 
Bci-gson does not, indeed, deny tliat many of those who 
have devoted their lives to philosophy have, in fact, adopted the 
methods of science in the pursuit of their speculative aims, hut, 
he insists Pererptim du Ghmigement, \i. 8) that by adopt- 
ing tliese methods they have simply defeated their own ends. 

‘‘ Nous disioiis (pie e'est rinsuffisanco de notre perception 
naturelle (jui a pous-stj les philosojdios a completer la percc])- 
tioii ]jar hi conci?ption, hupielle devra combler h‘s intervalles 
eiitre Icis doinnV‘s den s(.mis ou de la conseieiice iet, par la, 
iiuilier ot systiSinatiscr notre eoniiaissanco des choses. Mais 
rexamen des doctrines nous moiitre (pie la faeiilte de con- 
cevoir, au fur (‘t a mesure ([uVlIe avanee dans ee travail 
(rintegratioii, est oldigiic deliminer de la ivalili* une mullilude 
d(‘ (Ullerencea (pialitalivea, dV'teindre en pavlie nos percepli(»ns, 
(rappauvrir notre vision euiierele de I’uiiivers ; c ost meme 
|»nrce(jue eliaipie philosophic e.st amenec, hon gre mal giv, k 
jnoceder aiiisi, ipielle snscile des philosophies antagoiiisli'S, 
doiit ciuicunc ivlevi*. (pichpie idiosi^ de i^(* que cclle-hi a laisse 
toinhor. Li inetliode va done coiitre le hut ipielle si» projiose; 
(die devait, en llu'oric, ('leiuh’e el coiuplihiM* la percept ion; 
(die cst ohligee, en fait, de deinander ;i une foule dc pereeptions 
de s’elVacer aiin (pie telle cm telle dent re elles puisse deveiiir 
represmitalive des aulres." [We have said that it is ihe 
insullieieiicy of our natural ]>erei'pti(ui whieh has driven 
plulos(j])luMs to complete ]»erce]»lioii by eoiuvption, whieh 
is sii])posed to fill in the gaps in what is givtui by sense 
!uul ill conse/iousiiess, and thus unify and syslematiso our 
knowledge of things. Hut an examination of their doctrines 
shows that, as the fjieulty of ciuiecplion advances further 
and further in this task of integration, it is obliged to cut 
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numbers of qualitative (Uffei*eiice8 out of reality, partially 
to extingnisli our ])crGept{ons, and to impoverish our concrete 
vision of llio universe ; it is, in fact, just because every philo- 
sopliy, wlietlier it will or not, is driven U) proceed thus, that it 
evokes rival philosophies, ciich of which picks u[) something 
of what the lirst one let fall. The method, therefore, defeats its 
own end; in theory it is supposed to extend and completf^ 
perception ; in practice, it is Jbreed to relegate a whole mass of 
perceptions to the background, so that this one or that ma.v 
represent the rest.] 

Having shown, as he believes, that thought, the method ol 
science, far from adding any further experience to that with 
which we become acipiainted in the oidinary course of tilings, 
actually narrows down the focus of attention so as to su]»])ress 
a good part of the whole field with which we weiii already, in 
fact, acquainted, he proceeds to a.sk (Lit PftrqtfiuK dn 
Change ment, p. 8), “ I.)evons-nous rosier sur ee terrain, on hien 
no vaudrait-il pas niieiix (sans renoiieer, cela va sans dire, » 
Texcrcice de nos faciiltes du conception et de raisoiinement) 
reveiiir a la perception elle-meme, obteuir d'elle qu’elle .sc 
dilate et s’lStcnde?” [Must we remain on this ground, or 
would it not rather be better (without, of cour.se, giving up tin* 
exercise of our powers of conception and rea.soning) to reliiru 
to actual [lerceptiou and exilaige and extend that pereeptioi; 
itself?] This is the secret of the new method which llergsoi. 
urges us to adopt for philosophy — de reveiiir a la pcrce]>tioii ellc- 
meme, obtenir d'elle quelle se dilate et s eteiide [to return t" 
actual ]»ercejitiun, and enlarge and extend that [»crecj)fu>ii ilsclf j. 
— ^and the cfl’ort by which he proposes that we should widen ihc 
horizon of an actual aci|Uuiiitaiieo is what he calls the ai'l ot 
intuition. 

ft is soinetime.s fancieil that thi.s iiituitii/ii is .some new 
and mysterious faculty which licrgson lias (dther discovciv<l 
or jiretcmled to di.scover, but which ordinary jieople kin»\v 
nf»tliiiig about. To sujipose thi.s would lie a gri'at mi.sl.ik*’- 
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The act of atleuliuii which liorgsou would have the philnsophev 
luake, and which ho calls " iiiiiiitioii is hy no means an 
absolutely uiifainiliar iiicnilal operation. The intellectual oj>era- 
tiuns of recognition, classification and induction, with which 
we usually occujiy our minds, all, in fact, depend upon a 
preliminary act of intuition. Before we can begin to recognise 
and classify any experiencci we have first lo attend to it in a 
very special way ; we liave to try, while holding the experience 
in (piestion before us, also to link it up whh our past experience 
-to jilacii it. This ellbit to link up the ]uvseiil. with the past 
is what Bergson calls intuition. It will he s(»eii from the above 
deiinilion that inluilion is roitlly notliing more, tlian the act of 
alLontion which s(?cures f<n* ns that wlmle field nf acquaintance 
within which the focus of attention is constantly slilfting and 
«»ut of which we make our selection wheiievm’ we recognise 
niiything. We saw, when we wme considering the respects in 
which clear classified ex]»erience was superior to experience 
which was unfamiliar, that it was just this reference to the 
jwist, this jilacing a given experience hy recalling other past 
experiences throwing light upon it, which gives present 
experience signilicaiice. Without memory experieiici* would be 
devoid of meaning; n*inforced by menmrv an experience, slight 
in itself, a faint wliisiier or a light toiioli, may open n]i a whole 
world to us. What we call “pnv'^ent. ex}»erience,” then, is 
usually largely composed of memories. This is true even of the 
ordinary everyday ohjects of sense — colours, sounds, smells, and 
so on — which we recognise as simiu as they are ]iresentod to us. 
U seems, as we have seen, really to be only owing to the bel]) 
of memory that we are able to disliuguisli sucb qualities at all ; 
ba- We cannot ilo so until they have grown familiar to sonic 
extent, that is, until there are a certain amount of experiences 
of that kind in uiir memories to he reealle»l when a fresh experi- 
ence oeeurs. Blue, for example, becomes a iletiuile quality only 
when we have had other experimices like it which our present 
experience calls uj). When we look at the sky our ability to 
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distinguish its colour depends quite sis niuch upon past skies as 
upon the sky at which we arc actually looking. 

It seems, indeed, as if, whenever we have any acquaintance 
at all, we do alwcays make some cfTort to place it — as if sonic 
effort of memory always accompanies every act of attention to 
present experience. If this he the case, it comes to saying that, 
so long as we are conscious at all we are always making more nr 
le.-?s of an effort of intuition. Intuition gives ns a whole field of 
acquaintance, including meiuoi*y as well as present experiemjc, 
hut within tliis field it is possible to focus our attention in inanv 
different ways. We noticed in our illustration of the sheet of 
foolscap la»w perpetually the focus of our attention to present 
experience a|.)i>cars to shift and change' aoconling to «»iir 
particular interest at each moment. It may he argued, Imw- 
over, that, in the caw? of memory, oiir aitciilion is not eqii.illy 
free to choose its object. It is not easy to lay down any (*x.icl 
rules as just wliat the cMiimexifai ludweiui |iiescnt expiuioin- 
and memory is. Dreams, enrious cases in which events 
forgotten, and perhaps never altt'inlcd to even at the time wlu n 
they occurred, are suddenly recalled, or casi's in whic.Ii emirm«*'.i' 
stretches of tin? ]»ast, appai-ently unconneclcd with what i.- 
being exi)erienced at llie nuMin ut, are remmnhcivd in a il; li. 
appear !o contliet with iho aeee]>tcd theories about the kia ! 
of as.s<»ciatioTi which criahlcs present exp(iri(*nce to call f-i* 
meimu’ies. It looks somclinies alnmst as if the mere fai l "i 
having any ]u*es»Mit tjxpi*rh*iH:e at all was of itsrlf enougii i" 
call up almost anything that we have ever exjuu-ieiici.Ml, rc^ai'l- 
less of any <liscernil)U» connexion heLwecui the iiresent i x* 
peiieiice and that which is ri'calleil. Xi'ierthcless, it is 
that, when wo alUmd to any present exp(uiem't\ all the 
cxpeiionces related to it in particular ways, such as simila: ily. 
either of quality or often, even, merely of mum', as.soc.ialioii "I 
tinio or ])lace, causal coiinoxiiui, and [lerliaps one or two oIIk'I^ 
lend to he recalled in jaehjreiice to othm* iiieinories not 
related. From these facts it is usual to infer some general l:nv 
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to the effect that relations of similarity, and so on, have a 
particularly binding effect between experiences, such that, when 
one experience having these relations to others attracts our 
attention, the others tend also to be recalled. This explanation 
of why experiences associated in these particular ways tend to 
appear l)efore our attention together is not, however, the only 
possible one. Bergson puts forward an alternative explanation. 
Tlio truth may really be, he thinks, that the same cause 
which governs our clnuce of what present experience we will 
focus our attention upon in tho whole field of our acquaintance 
may also govern our choice of what we will remember. This 
lits in with his wbfde theory of perception, and it is the 
explanation of memory which he adopts. According to his 
Ihcorv, oiir pre-nccn|)ation with repetilions limits onr ineiuory 
just as much as it limits our present experience, and the 
.suggestion is that by thus focussing our alteiitiuii on repel ii ions 
wo often pass by what is most intori»sting in the whole lield 
of onr acquaintance, setting a check upon moinory which shuts 
niii all that is most worth recalling. 

It may he objected tliat all this is iionsmise, since. as a mailer 
of fact, the laws wliich connect memory with present experience 
are such that we can, in truth, only rememher past experiences 
which are rejieated in the present. Such an ohjoclhai is not 
cuMviiiciiig. We have already referred to the cmioiis mass 
of cases which appear to coullici wiili any siudi hard ami fast 
rules as to what it is (»r is not possible hw any given present 
ex])erieiice to recall. Hut further, even if it he esUihlisheil 
as an nndonhled fact tliat in the majority of cases we do only 
succeed in rcinemhering experiences which are ri'pcatcd in the 
present, that would in no way icfutc Bergson. For Bergson’s 
l»oini is that the whole focus of onr attention, whether it he 
diroctixl towards the present or towanls the past, is governed 
by two principles, — our pre-occupation with reiielitioiis which 
arc needed for securing knowledge about experience, ami our 
desire for economy of effort. .Inst as, in the case of present 
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experience, we focus om* tiUeiition upon the rcjuititioiis con 
tained in the whole field of our iWiqunintaiu'C, so in reineinherin^ 
we keep our iitlcntion under equally strict control, only 
all >win^ such ])ast expericnices ns n'scnihle «nir preseni 
experience to he rocnlled. ITntil we Inive bej'iin In jirnctisr 
the distribution of attention whudi lierj^^snn reconiiueinls, wr 
cannot make any ]»ositive stiitements as to what it may oi 
may not he possilile to ienienil»er. 

IJerifson’s theory of memory is very like his theory of 
present perc^eplion, and contrasts similirly with the thei»rv 
currently ncceptecl. Just as, in his theory of present peree]i- 
t ion, Herj'son, instead of starting fnim the notion «»f eompleie 
igiioranee, sets out fi*oni the idea of an aet of aeiinaiiitiiiici^ 
enihracing a (ield of experitmee much wicler than that whirh. 
in fact, constitutes our actual exjM*riem*e, constantly solieiiin-^ 
our attention, and only prevented from turning into aelu;i! 
ex])erienee hy our indinerence, so, in the sann* way, instemi 
of starting from the idea of memory as a eoin])lete blank 
which wo arc able to fill in bit by bit, now with oint id(‘a nf 
past experience and now with another, Bergson starts wi'li 
the idea of nienu.ry as preserving and perpetually trying i" 
press upon our attenliun every exp(*rioiice ^\bicll we have evn 
had, so that we ciiily save ourselves from being acM|nainteil :il! 
the time with everything with which we have ever I'l'i: 
aequaiiitetl hy keeping vigilant wateh over our attenli!'!! 
bestowing it only upon just so much of the past as may l i- 
of fairly immediate ]jractical use in guiding oiir hehaviniii 
with regai’il to (jiir iin?sent circumstanees. What Bergsmi 
proposes is that we simuld relax onr vigilama* and alkav 
ourselves to Ikj actpiainted with the whole of «nir moiimiv 
along with tlie whole of our present expeuienee. 

One curious result which lie thinks w(»nld follow from ilii'" 
widening of the focus of onr attention would be lliat the every- 
day divisions of experience into things having distinct qualili*"* 
would disaiipear. 'Fliese divisions, according t*^ Bergson, rcs'il* 
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from the eeloctive focus of our attention — whenever we stop 
atleniUnjif to any part of the whole field of our acquaintance a 
.rap occurs, and so thiiigs and qualities l)(.‘giii to he divided oil* 
from each other. Divisions, according to him, are the signs of 
failures of attention, and the fact tliat our everyday world of 
experience is so divided is one retison why he eondenins it. 

The ideal experience, for him, would he one in which there 
were no divisions either between quality and quality or between 
past and present, because the ever-widening act of intuition 
which cmhvaoed it woulil he so extended as to iueluile past and 
present in one single continuous exporimice, and so focussed us 
lo cover everything, not coneeiitratiiig attention iqMin one point 
!it llie exiHOise of any other, llmgson believes that we do, in a 
seiisi*, already Jiossess this exijerieiiee, which is notliing more 
than the whole field of nequaintanci^ siijqdied hy the jire- 
liminary ac.t of intuition that must always precede tho:^e 
further intellectual ojierations whereby we reduce expedience 
to its usual form. He tliinks that it is, in fact, just these 
intellectual operations which pnwent us from enjoying the 
wluile of our field of ae(|uaii)tanee. 

Intuition secures for us the whole field of acquaintance : our 
intellectual operations consist in focussing our attenlioii u])on 
a part of this whole tiel<l and shutting off tlie rest of it. 
Intuition extends oui' ac(|iiaintance by recalling the past and 
adding it to our jiresent experience; thouglit narrows down our 
»*xperience, it is selective, experience only interests it in certain 
!is]iecls, in .so far as it conUins rei)elitions on which general 
laws about experience may be based. Intuition snjjplies an 
ample material, Vmt we, intent, as a rule, upon recognition and 
classification, which are the necessary preliminaries to the 
tli.'icovery of general laws, select from it only so iiincli as lends 
itself to that purpo.se. It is as though we were always easting 
our net into the past and bringing it up full, and then only 
cared to keep a very small fraction of our haul, letting the rest 
slip bjick so that it is lost. It is of this that llergsoii complains, 
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that we are so much pi'e-occupied with picking out the repeti- 
tions in every experience the moment it occurs, that we over- 
look a great part, perhaps the most interesting part, of the 
whole held of acquaintance with which our preliminary act of 
intuition supplied us. 

Our attempts to see what Bergson means by saying that tlie 
ordinary view of experience as consisting of solid tables, green 
grass, and so on, is a distortion, have led us to examine furtliiM’ 
and further into our experience. We have seen that tin* 
ex])eiience to wliicli we ordinarily confine our attention is really 
only a small part of the whole field of past and present with 
which we are acquainted, and we have seen also that Bergsun 
believes that our ordinary intellectual habits all teml towards 
a fui tlier and further narrowing of the focus of attention to 
experience. We have said that what Bergson wants us to do is 
to reverse these intellectual habits of ours and devote our 
energies, not to narrowing the focus of our attention, hub lo 
widening it so as to include the whole field of our acquaintance, 
and even to extend that field. In order to do this we noed 
have reeour.se to no mysterious new faculties. Berg.s(ni helit^ves 
that we do already habitually perform acts of intuition suniciiMil 
to acquaint us with afield of exjMn'ieiico, past and present, nnifli 
wider than that to wliieli wo usually attend, and that it is uiily 
our intelleetiial habits of mind wliicb stand between us and full 
acquaintance with a vast field of experience*. A.s he s.iv.' 
in JJIiUuUiun l^hilosvjjhique, “ . . . il ne pent etre quest imi 
d(i sc placcfi- hors dii temp.s ni de percevoir autre chose 
que dll cliaiigement. Mais Ic teini>s uu nous I'estoiis naturellc- 
ment places, le chungcmeiit dont nous iiou.s donnous ordiiiaiic 
ment le spectacle, .soiit un temps ct un changement (pie nos 
sens et notre conscience ont reduits en pous8i6re pour facilit»*r 
notre action sur les choscs. Dijfaisons cc qu’ils ont fait, 
ramenons notre porcejition h scs origines, et nous aurons uiio 
connaissanco d*iiii nouveau genre snii-s avoir besoin do n^conrir 
a des facultes nouvelles.” [. . . there can be no question of 
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jretting outside time or of yierceiving anything but change. 
]}ut the time in which we naturally remain and the change 
at which we usually assist, are a time and change which our 
senses and our consciousness have reduced to powder in order 
to facilitate our acti<m upon tilings. Lot us undo what they 
liave done, let us take perception hack to the beginning again, 
and we shall have knowledge of a new kind without needing 
to call in any new faculties.] 

If this were the whole of Ilergson’s criticism of thought, it 
\v«)idd certainly be damaging, but it would hardly justify him 
in saying that such ex])eriencc as our bias in favour of 
repetitious docis allow us to get is positively a falsitioa- 
tion of experience. We might admit that our expiiricnce is 
perliaps mure limited than it need he, but why call it falsified ? 
Jieigson maintains that our everyday experience of solid 
tallies, green grass, and so on, is falsified, imt only because 
it is divided, whieli means, according to him, that the whole 
ex]Hnience contains gaps due to failure of attention to ihe whole 
field of acquaintaiiee, hut also in so fai* as the qualities are 
supposed to he repetitions reeiUTing over and over again. 

We liave spoken, all along, for eonveiiience, as if the 
coiiiiiion ipialities which we recognise were really repelitiuiis of 
pasl experiences. According to llergson, however, experience 
does not admit of repetitions. ICvery experience which we 
pick out of the rvholc fiehl of acquaintance really has its own 
place in that wlude field, and Ileigsoii maintains that to isolate 
it is to falsify it. To take an illustration. Voii may see the 
blue of the sky one day wiieii you are warm and liappy ami the 
slight of it may delight yon, while on another day you may .<ec 
it when you are shivering and gloomy, and it may only add to 
your dejiression. It would not usually occur to us to say that, 
uii luicouut of the dilTercnce in the rest of your slate of mind on 
tlio two occasions, your exjierioncc of the sky was dilVereiit ; we 
sluiuld explain matters hy treating consciousness as a complex, 
and saying tliat the one occasion was a case of your seeing 
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blue and feeling wanii and happy, while the other was a case 
of your seeing blue and \miig cold and gloomy. Beigson, 
however, objects to this explanation. He maintains that, if we 
are to pick out the experience of seeing blue from its contexl 
in consciousness we must say that it is modified ” according 
as you are happy or gloomy, warm or cold, when you attend 
to it. According to this tlieoiy, the notion that tlie saiiu* 
experience of blue is repeated on the two occasions is a pure 
fiction. There is a very great difference between the whole 
experience blue modified by depression and cold, and blue 
inodilied by hapinness and warmth, — a difVcrence tlie extent of 
whicli we fail to realise only because we call both cxiierieiuM's 
by the same name, and, liaving once named thi‘m, take so 
little further troiilile to notice what experience we are actnallv 
having. Such a theory, of course, immediaiely raises tlio 
(pieslion, why, if our experiences are all so diUcrent from one 
another, we call any of them by the sanio name; what other 
reason could wc have for doing thisexcejit that the experimiccs, 
if not exactly similar, are, at any rate, very nnieh alike C The 
way in which Bergson meets tliis difficulty will be found in 
the account of his theory of bodily recognition. We caiiiiDt 
do more here than indicate the outline of tlie theory, which is. 
lirielly, tliis. 

In a wliole field of aequaiiitaiice containing ]>a.4 iiml 
present there cannot be rc?petition, hecanse every jiait of lli'* 
wliole is modified by every other, and no later whole, frciii 
the mere fact of being later, can be ipiite like any earlier tun* 
in every respect. Bepetilions do, however, occur in niuilcr 
{Le., ill existence not turned by an act of intuition into a Held 
of acquaintance). The body (wbicli is itself matter) 
recognise reiietitions in matter by making the same loaclion 
to them. The saiiH* bodily rcaelioii acts as a link hctwvi'** 
past and present states of mattm' which resemble each otlicr. 
But when we attend to matter, jiast and presmit, we furn 
it hy our act into a fifdd of acquaintance. I'ast and 
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tlieii combine to form a whole experience within which every 
part is modified by every other. In such an experience there 
can be no repetition, because, though the })resent matter may 
itself be a repetition, the fact that each time it is repeated 
there is more past for it to combine with, modifies each fresh 
exj)oricnce of it. 

This account of Bergson’s theory of recognition is so con- 
densed thfit I am afraid it is hardly intelligible; we have 
perhaps said enough, however, to show that he puts forward 
a theory wliicli tries to account for the fact (»f recognition 
without assuming repetitions in experiemic, but only in matter, 
ft would be beside our ])urpose to go fully into the merits of 
this theory here. AVHiat is more urgent is tliat we should see 
how, supposing it 1)0 granted that there are no real repetitions 
ill experience, liergson accmints fur the fact that we certainly 
imagine uuiselves to bo acquainted with similar qualities 
wliieh ari^ repeated over and over again. For ii may well 
1)6 asked how it is ])()asiblo to suggest that we can be mis- 
taken about any experie.nec with which we are actually 
acijuaiut(Hl. 

Xu doubt it is iiiijiussiblo tt) have such a thing as a false 
expcrieiiet) — an experience is what it is — only jiulgmeiits can 
he false. Hut it is ([uite t)ossible, particularly if one is not 
paying much attention, to make a false judgment as to what 
ex])erience one is actually liaviiig, and this is the error into 
wliicli Bergson thinks we are led Iiy our habit of relying so 
lauch more u]m)ii our knowledge ahwf expevionee, which we 
get by thought, than u|)oii the experience itself wdth whieli 
we are acquainted. In order to see lio>v it might be possible 
for us to slip gradually into false judgments as to what our 
everyday ()X])erieiice uetiially is, we must folhiw step by sli'p the 
process of abstraction by which we ordinarily pass from our 
actual expeiieuce itself to tlu).se abstract ideas, or couce])ts as 
they arc often called, of whicli the general laws which suiu up 
our knowledge about experience consist. 

E 
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We begin the work of getting knowledge about experieuco 
as we have seen, by recognising our experiences (whatcvoi 
that may mean) and classifying them accordingly. This first 
step need not take us very far from actual exjierieiicc 
itself. It may be true that, not being e(pially interested 
in all parts of the whole of our field of acquaintance, wy 
begin from the first to discriminate, focussing our attention 
only upon a part of it and refusing to attend to the rest. In 
this way there .arises some difficulty, even at the outset, in 
deciding how much exi)criencc wo may really be said to 
have, as we saw in our illustration of a person hard at wt»rk in 
a room where there was a clock ticking. At this early sttige, 
however, it .appears to be simply a question of the limits 
of our experience. There is no doubt at least that we aic 
acquainted with as much of the experience as we actually 
attend to. 

The next step towards abstraction raises further dilliculiics. 
At first, when we classify experiences and think of IIkmii in 
groups, we attend to the .actual experiences themselves f»f which 
the groiij).s consist. By and by, however, as the groups gei 
larger, and thought more subtle, it becomes troublesoiiio In 
think of all the inemi)ers whenever wo want to reftT li» lln* 
group. We sclccjt, perhaps, some one member, or tw'o or ihnv. 
vaguely recalled, to rejuesent all the rest, in our niiiids, mnl 
henceforth, when we concern ourselves with the grou]», w e at (eml 
oidy to those representative ex])criences, it being uuderst'‘'i 
that we could recall jilenly of other members too if we. (*h«>'^o 
to nmke tlic effort, and that wdiat we think about the re] a ese Mo- 
tive meriibers ai)plies to all the others likewise. Jleie we havp 
the begiiiniiig of symholism. Wt; have begun to altciul »»nly, 
as it were, by proxy to some of tluj niembcrs of the group : "i' 
arc no longer .actually altciiding to them .all. Tin* s]>lit bc»\vt’^‘» 
acquaintance and symbolism has begun and, with the i?il rodiic* 
lion of symbolism, truth .and error arc also introduced. As wt* 
pracee<l the split widens. By and by we find that it 
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convenient always to have to recall a piirticiilar luoinher or 
members of a §p*oup whenever we have to refer to it. This 
stage is reached so soon as we licgin to frame general proposi- 
tions. Actually to have in mind any particular instance of 
the group concerned now becomes a positive disadvantage, as 
being likely to introduce irrelevant considerations Ixdonging to 
it in its ])rivate capacity, so to s}>cak, and not tjud reiiresentii- 
live of tlie group. For this retison it becomes not only less 
trouble, but even lietti».r, f<ir the ptirposcs of thought, to repre- 
Bciit the groups about which thought gives us knowledge by 
using words or other signs rather than by recalling any concrete 
experiences belonging to tliose groups. 

With the adoption of symbols in i>lace of the actual 
experiences themselves, which make up the groups into which 
we classify our experiences, we enter a new intellectual world. 
We need not longer hamper our invention by restricting the 
arraugeniont of our symbols so as to corres])OTid with what we 
observe of the behaviour of concrete experience : we can 
arrange and roarmnge them acc<»rdiiig to jn'inciples wholly 
(linerent I’rnm those observed in exiKU*icnce. We soon discover, 
iiuhied, that our symbols have themselves got laws of their 
(»wn, which govern the ways in which it is possible for us to 
combine them. Pure logic is tlie study of these laws. We 
need not discuss iliis branch of knowledge further, because 
we are liere coiufernefl mainly with the knowledge of existence, 
and only with pure tliought, in so far as it i-elate.s to such 
knowledge. 

One way in which even pure thought may bo of use in 
cxteudiiig experience itself may, in passing, In* niontionetl. 
We find that, by combining one genenil law, based uj>ou 
< xperienee and consisting of symbols standing for groups of 
experiences, with another, we can arrive at new laws, whieli 
"ill iictually be found to apply to all exj)eriences wliieli those 
Symbols represent. Such manipulation of general laws, in 
wdtr to arrive at new laws, is callwl framing liypolheses, and 
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is a very fniitful way of extending our knowledge about 
experience. It may even be of use in enabling us to pick out 
of the field of acquaintance particular experiences to which we 
might not otherwise have attended. An astronomer, for 
example, may discover by intellectual methods that between 
two stars which he has already dLslinguished tlieie must, in 
fact, be another, and, through having his attention diiected 
to where to look, he may now be able actually to distinguish 
the new star. A similar experience must have happened to 
many peoj)le in connexion with the little rider star on the tail 
(or is it the neck ?) of the Great Hear. Once it has been 
poinUnl out you (.•aiinut miss it, hut you may easily pass it 
till your attention has been directed to it. 

So long as we are actnally getting the material fur fraiuing 
general laws about exjierience wo have to observe numbers uf 
actual experiences to see wliat relations there are between all 
tlie experiences whicli can be fitted into one grou)) and all tlit* 
experiences which can l)e titled into another. And this nieaib 
that our attention is still, in a measure, tied to (‘xpcriiuui*. 
though we shall not troubli? ourselves to attend very closely I" 
it since it is enough for our purpose if we cjiii recognise ii ii' 
“a so-and-so” — a inemher of one or the otlier of the groii|.s in 
whicli we are inti-restod. We should tiiilv troulde to 
closfjly to an ex|)rrieiice if we were not «|uile sure whet her it 
might or might not cona'clly he classeil in some grouji win*-.' 
general laws we were trying to diseen’er. 

Once the law is framed, Imwever, the iH‘i‘d fiir being (.‘vcii m 
this cxt<Jiil in touch with concrete exiierience disappears, sml 
it becomes more convenient to reju’csont the groups couc(‘nud 
by symbols than by coiiciHc examples. Htmeeforih, in •"'* 
far as we ctmecni ourselves with experience, we, shall ili'voti* 
our attention to the symbols wiiich rein'eseiit groups (»f 
cx])ericncc.s, and not to the experiences themselves wliich niake 
up those groujis. It is here that the danger lies; from our 
habit of attending more to the symbols used in thought tlu*” 
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to the experiences which they represent, we slip inw^iisibly 
into the mistake of ap]>lyiiig to the experience itself what 
mally only aj)plies to the synibols by which we represent it. 

If this confusion can be made by people who really have 
paid suiiicient attention to their experience to find out for 
tlieinselves the general laws which a])])Iy to it, it is still more 
likely to be made by the rest of us. For most people do not 
give a great deal of their attention to the discovery of general 
laws. Tliciy tak(5 what is commonly helieved rca<ly Tiiad(? from 
what they are told or what they read. Such peojile are 
puculiarly apt to think in terms of words or signs ratlier than 
(if actual ex])eru‘iiei\ \i most, these wonls nr signs stand in 
their minds for a vague pieture (olttm stajoiid hand at that, 
ImiTowod from reading or ac*cepted notions) of some exj»eriencG 
isolated, walcr(?d down, OJmveiili«malised, sirip]»od of ilic 
selling in emotiim and value which proper attention t(» the 
actual experience would inevitably arouse. From this loss of 
i iiutact witli aetnal exptnienee which rivsulls from our inatten- 
tion and ouv ]»n*cone.eivt‘i| idi^as there Ibllow the gravest results. 
It is ]M».ssihle so t<i iiiiprj.M* on ns that w«* can be indnceil to 
entertain false heliets, imt merely a houi the iiainreof experi- 
ences with whieh w\* are not ourselves aci|nainle«l, but about 
exjKM'ieiices which we our.selves actually have. 

In Lis Ihmtu'ts limtn’ihitft's tit In //»• . j>. !l|). llergson 

notices this elieet whieh symbols, ]>arlicularly words, have 
upon the expeiitmees for whieh th*.*y .^laml. Jh‘b*rring to 
the way in which we are onlinarily acqnainli'd with sen.siiion, 
he says, “je l'aj»eivois a travers . . . le mot tpii la tradnil.” 
[I perceive it tlu'aigli the word whieh lrausl;ii»*s it.] He 
Sees on to .sjicak of the inllneiieo wliieh this w«>rd has 
ou the actual sensiition itself. “ (Vtle inlliu-in e dii langage 
«ur l;t sensation est plus profmide i|u’on ne le pente 
goiidnilement. Non stnileinenl la langjigc* nous fail croire a 
liuvaviabiUte de nos sensations, iiiais il mnis trum]>era pavfois 
sur le cavaclere de hi st‘n«itii»n eprouvi*e. Ainsi, 4\iand je 
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mange irun mets i*o])uti5 ex(|ius, lo noni qu*il porte, groa de 
rappi'obatiuii qu’eii lui ilonne, a’iulerpoao enti'e iiia aenaation 
et ma coiiacieiiee ; je pi»iirrai croire (pie la anveur me plait, 
alors qu’iiii k'gcr effort (rattentioii me prouveniit le contraire. 
Bref, le mot aiix contours bicn arretijs .... (Serase on tout au 
moins recouvre los impreasioiia ik'licnles ot fugitives de notre 
conscience iinlividiiello/’ [Tliis influence which languag(‘ 
exercises over sensation is more profound than \V(^ generally 
suppose. Xot only is it language that makes us believtj in the 
invariability of our sensations, but now and then language 
deceives us as to the character of llie seiisatioii.s whiidi we 
experience. Thus, w hen I cat a delieatn' wliich is said to be 
delicious. it.s name, coloured by the praise he8ti*wed upon ii, 
slips in bctw«M*n me ami my consciousness: 1 might Udievt- 
that 1 liktsl the taste, while all tla^ time a slight effort of 
attention would prove the contrary to me. In short, the word 
with iis dearly traced outlines . . . cri^hfs or. at any rate, 
colours the delicate fugitive inipre''>i*'ns of our individual rmi- 
sc:oiisiie.«.] 

This is nio-ii oiiviously true in imm-s of fi.‘»*liiig, wliiili sorin'^ 
to otp-i’ !t-ni:>le j'n'j'.ihilit ic-^ in tlu* way ipf insincerity, 
deCepli'Ui i!:d -en! inieiilality. I’.nl it ii|'pli»-' al<o to niluT 
kinds tpf p-x; to llergMin, we ae!M.ili\ 

d(idv.- n!ii->»dvos l•v»•^v i!;iy ami all ilay as to th-* exjieiion- • s 
with which Wo .ir** arijiMintoil. Hr traces hack to ilidn>i‘i!!< 
iiiipo.HMi ui'iin by the id^as and I-.iss of conl.i':l. 

witli concietc c‘Xporii*rn*r. wnich iv-nl! from oiir habit of ihink- 
inginiei ins of 'iymhols in-n;a I of pasiiig ai.tmition to actual 
acMjuaintan''e, our maioii.s of time ami (diange a> series ef 
(jvciits, matter as ci.nsiMiiig of tilings and (pialities arranged in 
.space, and. mo.st niisle;iding of all, our com*ejili(»n (»f own sch*-^ 
as consisting of slates of consoiousness, jiiirlimilar emolioiis, 
notions, feidings, desires, and «o on. All LIk^ho notions are, 
according to Bergson, intellecttialisationH of experience; they 
are what, on the rnodtd of the sviiiIkjIs to which we devote so 
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iiiiicli of our attention, wc suppose tn ])e the form of that 
concrete experience whicli we take so little trouble really to 
(^liservc. As lie says, in Ihun^va Inmhlifitf.fi de la ConMU'ime, 

“ Li conscience, touriueiitee <1*1111 insatiable ddsir de dislinguer, 
.substitue la symbole a la u^aliio, on n*api‘r<joit la rcjalite (pi*a 
Havers la symbole.'* [Consciousness, tormented by an insatiable 
(li*.sire to distinguish sulistitute.s the symbol for the reality; or 
only perceives the ri'ality through the symbol.] Armed with 
pieconccived notions drawn from our knowlivlgo about it, we 
lianlly ever attend to an experience with really n]»en mimls, or 
(ixainine it without bias. 

luivi^ alreaiiy relerriul to the fact that we are sometimes 
ablctojiiek out fresh didailsin tin* whole field tif our experiencM? 
Iiv knowing Isdoreband what toe\])eet and being on the look out 
fur it. It seems, uni'orlnnat«*ly, also to be ihir ea<e. however, 
llial // ev tiff t I'fht't nnj tin //»•#• //v find iffOi' n( ftivj 

rott fo/ /■.'•* //v.v /*• Z/o/-. ftifitid #/, #/•»// f/ifiiif/i thn'f nn 

snr/i , .>111 Intht ir/iidt' fit It/ tif tint' tft fjtni ! nfti nt‘> to lu i/i.st'or* ri'd^ 

niid ftii n'nt't'ttnf /»</' it in. f tu nnf.sitit rundif mi-'i tif mii' t.riit rn ncc 
uj'oii wliieb the whole tield of ae*|uaintance is l'ase*l. Whether 
\vi- may most correetly be .siitl to bypii'iUM* n\ii>elvis into 
hiving '.111* e\perii*iM*i*s w«* ox]M*.et, or in deprive nursi*lvi*.s inlr» 
bclirving ihal wi* are having tlif*iu, 1 di» not kiiow -tbi* line 
lip'.wern aulo-suggi.'st ion ainl uneonseious >ell-deii»jiiinn is 
nannw. and is jieibaps im more than a ipiestion nf words. 
Ill any case, we enn now at laM sei» what llerg>on means by 
s.iying that onr habits «if tlnnighl falsify our e\]»eiienee. lie 
iiieans by tliis that tbi'V leail us to ex peel and to Innk out for 
e.\lH‘rien(;es which no amount of nnpiejudioal attention to the 
li-ld of aeipijiintanee would ever have ivNealetl. Wlielher this 
expectation actually leads to our having the exjieriem «»s. or 
nnly to onr believing that we have them, and acting upon this 
belief, may he h*ft an oj«en i|ue.stion. In any cas«» the result 
IS l«» shut us oil* from the ival l^\J»erience which unbiassed 
atlifiiiion Would otherwise have reveale«i. 
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The main groiiiuls upon wliich I5ei*g3on*B theory of know- 
ledge rests liave now been, I do not say established, but at h'ust 
stated. Tliey are these. («) All experience is a conibinat ion 
of t)ast and })resent. Past and jn'esent are coinbincd to fnrni 
experience by a menial act called intiiilion. (/O All knowletliry 
of existence, not only the ex]»erience in which we are a<*iiiiainh*«| 
with it lull alsii all our knowleilge aluait it, rests upon .-ni 
original act of intuition, (c) Knowledge almut existence is 
derived from the Held t>f experience embraced in iiiluitioii ly 
a process of abstraction called thought. The object of tlmugiit 
is to fnruiulate the ndaluuis lH?twe«*n groups of experimici‘s in 
general laws .so that, as .simiii as we can classify an expiM-iiMn i*, 
we may be able to draw inferences al>oni its relations to oili.-r 
experienees winch will gnule ns in onr behaviour. Tliou';i ' 
foniiulates lln‘se laws by means of symbols ri*pn*senting groiij^ 
of experiences wliicli it arranges in diagram> representing lii.* 
groups and tlicir ivlaii»'ns. The more nvo think ibt* mt»re vo- 
tend to withdraw our aitcnii'in iV'-m the acinal expci ien-. 
themselves which make up tiic groujis and devolc ii to i!-.* 
.'•yiiiiiols by which ihougli! ru^ircsenis ilics** gp-iips. The lu.) 
ways fif kic'wing exclude one another, so ihai ih** nuh- 
altenlioii we give lo :ij.in.:hl the Ic<s wc ha\e left i. ■ 
experience. 

In pMi'ticc. Iiiiwe\. i. we ti v to c.jrrv on both opciatii-ie c 
oiico. and ihe le-uit ' iir ordirMry i‘V»*rv-i|iiy exji'-ricih ■ i’ 
things havii.g c..n,!!:o!i .pi.tli? i* - and slamling to juie aiio: <1 
ill a \ariojy i.f ivl.ir 'rid-, l•^p»•^ienc^» i- a iiyhihi jiio- ■:i i 
p'-uhing fi'-iij (C'- ai'empr pracri.,r ih'aighi and iniiiii.oii 
toger.hor; it ijas .-I ill .-•na- ui fl.#* content "ur origi.'i.d 
expciie!ii;i — a ci.!i;hinat.:o!i 1,1 pist and presi*nl iinih'd in a 
.•iiiigle menial acl - hin whattiver did not leml itself as niateiid 
for thonglit has U.^cn l**fi. out, Hiid if has horioweil the fonii 
which properly h»*|ongs tudy !•» the Nyiiihol'i of thought ; wlial 
a|>i>lies to the naincs or sign-i ii.sed for the purposes of thougiit 
to ropie-ent the difiennitiation which exjuji’iciicc coiilaiiifi, 
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to some extent., apjilicii also to the actual experiences wliich those 
names or sjijjns represemt.. Thus it is that, whereas in fact 
every so-called repetition in experience is so modilicil l»y its 
context that no two experiences can really l>e alike, the lictioii 
is adt)pted that experiences can he repeate<l over ami over 
aj'ain, and, heca\i.>e this is true of the sij'ii which stainls for 
them in thought, we end hy jictually heinjf acquainted, or at 
any rale lieliciviii}^ ourselves to be acquainted, with I'xperieiices 
which are alike. Aj^ain, because after an interval we may 
still rail an experience hy the same name, the liclion arises 
ei‘ the unehanudn^f exjicrience which remains ilie same over 
a perind of duration, and we eml hy heiii^ acquainted, or 
hylievlici ourselves to he acqiniiiitetl, with sm-Ii exi»erieiices. 
Tlnsi- are t\v<i illustrations of whal is meant l\v inlellec- 
tiialised exjierieiiee, hut. ai’conlimj; to IJtU'^json. the inlelleel iiali- 
sati«»n Ilf exjierii-nce is not ei'iifined to i>olaieil insiamM‘s here 
ainl tliiTO. He lielieves that the whiile iiulion nf e\]nMi'*nce as 
c.iin>i''i ini' Ilf ilisiinct. qualities uniti‘d hy t^xiernal relations of 
linii*, spa'M*, ijiimher, similarity, dilferenre. .md so on. in fact- 
■iri"".' from the ini» llrcHialisa!ioii of the lield of expiudenee 
;iivcii liv the ai’l o! intuition in whirh all exjierienc!» or ioinalos, — 
ihii is from our iuipo'.ino ihi. ftirm wliieh liel"no< to the 
Miiihol.s employed ’oy llioiiLrht ujion tlio »»xpei ience ii>ell with 
wliii'li intuition ai’qiiainls n<. 

Hi' new )ihiIosiip|iii il m«*tl.od *omi s sinqily to tliis; tluit 
iiisiead of conlinin.u' our atlenti"ii to a 'mall {•art only of "Ur 
pM- i'iil. experieiii e. and ordy to just >o miu-h of the p.i>t a.s 
tiiay li(» nf lairly immediate practical use for L’uidiiiu' our 
ciiinluct in tla- cin'um''lanri> at the n.i'iiieiit, and iiislrad of 
lulellectualisino even sueii ex]HMie!iee a*^ th« se liuiilatious ‘.till 
allow us to attend to, we should rever.'O otir mental hahils and 
luake an idlort to widen rather than to limit tlie whole field 
of experience. ])ast and preseni, with whieh intuition luquainls 
tts, and to atteiul to it dinvtly, n.** it really pre'^eiits itself. 
Without the inUTinodiary of any thought or word or wun. 
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riiilosophy may take us beyond our own individual experience 
in the end, but, at nil events, it is from that experience that 
philosophy must set out. What llei'gsou asks is simply that 
the experience which is to be used as tlie starting point for 
philosophy should be as full and as immediate as experience 
can be. 
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III.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICISM. 

H\l F. C. BAriTJ.KiT. 

1. Th^ Prohlnn Htnfnl, 

In carrying out recently a series of exiierinients on problems 
cimnoeteil with |>erceiviiig,* 1 could ii«»t help reimirking that in 
fi miniber of instances iny subjects jirefaced tlieir descri])tions 
,)! the nialerial pivsc-nteil by criticism, altliough the latter was 
neither dcinand«‘d nor desired, 'riiree tyjacal exaiiiph^s may be 
rited: A picture was exposiMl whirh represented a small, reedy 
paid and two ducks, one standing by the water's edge and the 
oi!i«*r swimiuing.f Immediately after tin* exhildtion of tliis 
drawing, ami Iwd'ore any allempt at desi riplion had Ihhui made, 
suiiject A remarked: “ I likt‘ that’*; sul»jt*cl B asserie*!: “The 
iMi'iis are rather big for ducks”: wliile subject who was 
hiiiiself an artist, said : “That'.s a very oihl picture. The bird 
cither be stamRug'iip in the iviUrr in an iinuMial way. «>r 
cK ic is tli.aliujpVvofij- higli; Wliuiver •dw^w il must be a bad 
iihsiTvcr. ‘ 

Kich (Tilicihin. a]i}Knired !*> liiise frouvljie feeling whicli 
accuiiipanieil tlie apjuvhtmsion of the pictuiy.^.' In ilie lirst case, 
the lieling itself was .siiiiply juid clirectlV specilied. In the 
second case, a slight a«Toini»iinying feeling of dissatisfaction 
gavi‘ rise to criticism consisting in a very vagtie act of com- 
piirison ot the pres^Mited material with earlier, nnspi^itied 
t'Xpoiione.e. In lh« third case, llie feiding of displeasure was 
bn more dtdinitely accountoii for, and llie subjivl performoil an 

il Lx|wriiiienial Invivligntion of smuih* Prohloms of IVnreiv- 

aim IiiiuKin,,;- Journ, of Psv^U,, iip. Uti. 

+ p. 241. ■ ’ 
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analysis, in the coui-se ef which the offending points were 
selected, and i)erfeGtly specific criticisiii was ollci'cd. Charac- 
terisation of the final typo often results in tlie elaboration of 
rules of construct ion and the forinulalion of criticism in com- 
pletely general terms. For exam])le, the same subject C, being 
confrontetl by a drawing of a gate * at once remarkeil : Practi- 
cally all gates Iiavo tlieir cros.s-l).irs on opposite sides”; and 
then: “ Accuracy of observathm is as iieccssarv to aii artist as 
ability in the teclinnjue of drawing.” 

If we take these tlireo instances as illustrating tbive broail 
stages in the development tU* i-rilicism, several iiittuvsting 
problems arise : — In what ways an* tin* three siai^es reliiteil ? 
How do we j»;iss from the mere sperificalion of the feeling 
accompanying observati 'H in terms of lik»» and di>likc. to t|,e 
stage of analy.ds. aiul the evolution of rules of (••aistnu iinn anil 
criticism < K criticism in all its forms the tlirect oiitcoujc i.f 
afl'cetive expciiciicc ' A I*rief iliscussiuii of tlic.se «iucsiiMns will 
he ailemjiled in I be ]«iescnt paper. 

li. iff ft t /'#//'■/ s.jr» , 

TIic til-! tyj*»' ff criiii.isiji i<i be (•••n.-idcicii is ibat wbi«h 
was c\iin*<s»Mi in .stalomiMii. Tbi- will l-c called the cm'-- i»i' 
simple aji|«ri‘' i.i'.i'in. ;uid lie* appreri.a'ion may \»‘ cither ju .d- 
tive or iicgaiiv" in natnii*. 

Whene\**i 111 pii-*»-r.?i .1 i»iir «di.-crvali"n. wr* rMV 

cither mendy j jj. ,,t\ in addifi'-n, wi* ni:iy mniv «•! 

explicitly * l;aM' it in ."'•n.*- ni.innt*r. Inlerpreial ioji l.ikes 

the : •‘Thit i> - ' ; char n-teii^ai ion a*lils: -.Vnd .»■ i ol 
hiicb and *-iic|i a natwnr.” t'rilici^iii i- ofm* variety i»f ebaracteii- 
salioii, and in i!'» no-st piimitiv** stages it a.**.‘*iiines the fmin “I 
nimidc aj>preciatiom 

Sometimes cbaraeterisatioii is eirecled Ibiougli analysis el 
the object. A detail of a whole apprehended is wdcctcd f**r 

* Kor a r«?prri<hi«-lion of tliiH fuje np. r/^., p. itb 
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|iiirticular notice, as when we say : That is a brick, (iivi it is 
rciir At other times no such effort of abstraction is present. 
Tlie whole object, or the whole situation itself, receives the 
cliaracterisiition, and the latter arises from some accoinpani- 
iiient of the act whereby an object or situation is ai)prehcnded. 
All instances of simjde a[)])reeialion are illustrations of charac- 
terisiition of llie second type, the aceom|)aninient, or immediate 
aeiKiratin^ factor, in every «*ase beinp^ affective in nature. 

Whenever a subject is confronU^d by an object, his reaction 
is, to some exUMit, deUMMiiiiied by predisposing b'ndencies. No 
imlividiial. in Professor Wall's phrase, is “ o*iually ready to 
n^fcive all impressions.'** Siij)j*ose a sitiiati«in occurs to which 
a iriveii imlividual is n*lalivcly ready to respond. Tlie required 
iv.u lion ans<?s iiiimediat«*ly and ]ir»M.*.eeds smtM»tldy ; and, other 
factors not iiilfrlerin^, such a n?sponse will bo acemupanied by 
marked ]H»silive reeIin;4-lone. f.)ppos«*d lo tin’s condition of 
cnii^reiiital ailaptability is the ease in which a reaction is 
dillieult or inetfectivi*. ami under .such rircumslaiie»*s strong 
iwpilive feeliiio-lone will ari>e.*‘- The first is the instance of 

n?a«lv leaclioii, ami a ; tli«‘ seet»ml is that of 

clieckctl or tli\\arle<l rea»*tiou. and a /*#'./.;; *»! /••''tif.fh'nn. P»oth 
an* j ossibli* in ].rimilive experiom o, 

TIh'm* iwr» mo<b's ot alleciive experii’m-e may be taken as 

all'iidin^r ilu. Imsis of all eiilieisin. In a bri»ad and 

Milijeci to riTtain limitations, we may assert that whenever 
readiness ami cdlieimitry of response, ic»i:«*tber with the aeeojii- 
I'aiiyino b^dino uf ease, are luuml, we have an attitude wbieb is 
Ibe true |.iot««!ype of the ‘’I like this" ^•xl»eliem;e. On the 
other baud, IVelin^r ,,f besitalinn yields tin' primitive form i»f 
delinite dislike. 

Clearly. Imwever, like ami dislike, as they eitler into luir 
uoriiiid life, nr as th«'V were found in the enurse of my 


* Assiiiiiliitiiiii and A|i|K'rreptuiii,” N..''*., \el. it. p|>. UIT-Ui*. 

^ t p. Ward, An. “ Psychol.,” Aseyi*/!*;*. ttUh Kdit., p. TiS.!. 
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experiments, arc very much iiioi*e articulate than are the 
primitive experiences just mentioned. In their simplest forms, 
indeed, the latter are merely somewhat vague attitudes, on the 
one hand of enjoyment, and of the other of uinwisine.s8. Such 
attitudes contain closely intermingled constituents which come 
later to be discriminated one from another. At this early stage 
the subject has not learnt, for exanit>le, to <listinguish (dearly 
his act of atiprehension from that wliadi is appreliemh^d, or both 
from the feeling which aciioinpanies the act. Hut it is m»t 
until tlu^e distinctions have been accomplished that either tlie 
object itsidf, or the reaction, may be singled out and eharaoteri.sed 
definitely as liked or disliked. 

Further, it is eiiually evident that the rclatioiisliiji existing 
between ‘"case” and like, and ** hesitation ” and dislike, under 
the forms in which like and dislike are fmttnl in our own 
experience, may lx* com[»licat(Hl in many ways, owing to the 
presence of other f.aclors. Xoi only are nnnn'niu.s sit uat inns 
to which adjustnient is in(»st ivadily made, neither liked nor 
disliked, but sometimes “ case *’ yields insiances of dislike, and 
“ hesitaiinu ’ uf like. For exainphn to reaidi the room in whic h 
I am unw writing, I had to mount a nuinlier of stairs. The 
re^uiivil a« 1 just men ts were made readily and ellhuiuitly, hut tin- 
experience gave im* no niarki-il feeling f»f any kind. Many a 
man whose daily work i> of a ineciiaiiical nature int«‘uscly ihs- 
likoH ihc ai livities whicii he n*’Vcrtijcl(;ss nio^t readily cheds. 
Arj(l, on tht‘ ••th«»r hand, tic* early stages i»i t he acipii.'iiiinn (»l‘ 
new skill 'T knowI**dgc, wh»*n tic* rmrrcss-.iry re.c*tii»ris ;irc cnii* 
.stantly lialting and ill-ailjudcl, an* frequently accompanied h\ 
marked po'-itivc alhH tivf-lifiin. 

The fai-t that siiiijile fridiiig of easi* or of hesil.it ion. a.'- ii 
may (K-'Ciir in jniniiliv** (!XjH*ri»*iice, i-j practically ni*ver found in 
normal adult liuiiiaii life. All our leactions have a dnsrly 
ronnected. and often in! ri«-a!e, setting (»f idisis, emotion.^ nnd 
desires. Ain I the feeling that accoiii|»;inh*H theiii is commoiil} 
largely dcterinim.'d by this siqting. which, in turn, is to a gical 
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extent the outcome of our own past experience. Complica- 
tions thus arise, aiul it is no longer possible simply to say 
that, giveiui reaction of a certain kind, an accom[)aiiyiug feeling 
(if ease iirodiices an attitude of enjoyment. The complications, 
however, may themsidves doubtless be reduced to order, and an 
attempt must lie made to state at least some of the laws to 
which they conform. 

II. The Feefint/ of Ftmiiliifnti/. 

Wlienever, under relatively simple conditions, an act of 
apprehension proec<i<is smoothly andetlieiently, if circumstances 
irive rise ti» its reiudition, it will lend to l)e carried out with 
oven greater n?adim‘ss. Thus there will he an increase of 
exj»ertnes.s in jiercriving, and tlie primitive feeling of ease 
will speedily give place t»i a specilie. feeling of familiarity. 

Although ibis familiarity is very elo'iely eimiiectrd with the 
f.n iliiation of apprehension, it eaiiiint Ik* synonymous with 
!n(*re t‘ase, becaiist*, in an as yet unsi>ecitied manner, it 
(•nTit;iins some reference to the I'iis!. In the case of »*a.se 
pvci|nT, an experience is. in one s^oi'ie. sell-in mnded. Were it 
liic Mile experience of a life, it might si ill imssess tin* same 
tpialily of feeling. Bui faiiiiliariiy always indiwiies that the 
expel ieiiw whiidi it marks is not unhiue. 

Now, if it were true that, in regard to any impro.ssion 
"•■•■uning in the course of his life, llu* j»rimilive sulijeci must 1*0 
eiilier completely “ready" or entirely unable to resjiond, 
the relation between feeling <if familiarity and the yet more 
\irimilivo affective forms would be sim\»le. Kase wuild sjieedily 
•levelop into familiarity, lull hesitation wniiM not develop in 
any way. No doubt there is a real lendi*ni*y for dillii'ulty of 
rcjulioii to lead to desisteiiee from all attempt at resp'inse. 
Hut this tendency d<M*s m»t jmneed uncliecketi. Situations 
h»M|iientlY arise in which improssions that an individual is 
ready” to nvmve are closely connected with others that 
l»rc.s(»nt greaUn* ditliculty. The ivtso of adjusttnent. to the first 
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may then provide a stimulus for the performance of the more 
ditficult adjustments demanded by the second. Practical needs 
also may force an individual to make responses for which ]u) 
may be somewlial ill-adapted. And yet, again, the factor of 
“ interest ” or “ bias/’ which we are never justified in ignoring 
when we have to deal with the psychical, maiy possibly, even 
frojii the first, be occasionally on the side of the difiiciilt 
reaction. All these iiitliiences leatl tn nipiaition of the }iesitn< 
ting, as well as i>f tlie easy resj)onse, aind with repetition both 
facilitation and familiarity go hainl in hand. 

Speaking very bnuidly, whenever we encounter a ease of 
feeling nf faiiiiliariry, wi* may e.\|»trt to firni a|»pn»cialio!i 
positive in character. Tin's i.s the more ch*ar the inon* in‘arlv 
we appriiaeh to «piite simjde CiMitlitiuns. Kvervl»ody nnisl 
notieetl Iiow ehihlren welcome tin* familiar. The foIk-ialt‘s 
of primitive ]»enple are full i»f repetitions: an eHeeiive plmisf 
or a htriking incident, will recur many limes in the eiiiirse of n 
single narrativo. (‘umulative stories an* ]iopuI{ir in all 
eountrie.s.* Kveii umhu- conditions that an* far Ions simple ihi* 
familiar i> coinmnnly a}i|inived. Tie* l•\aminl•r is ••fteii. perhaps 
uncon.<ci«*ii>ly. favuural»ly iiit!iiene<»d when h»* finds bis nwu 
wuiiN plnasi-.-* appeariiiif in ibc an.-weis nf tin- ian«li'lile 
wli<is»* \v»>rk In* i'i JndLon-j. Tin* musiiijin ilis'-ovi-rs liiil 
repean.Nl j•el•^l^nlance rn.jy „dve him an added |•I»•.^’•^l^e, dee to 
bi.s familiarity witli tlj<‘ tiuir'i and inovetiieiit of the nnisir.^ 

Thus it is clear that reactions which an* origiii;dly 
he.-ilaliiig may aeqtiin* tin* facilitali'Ui which repetilinsi 
pnrthice-. aii'l liki*wi.-e that the attitude of niieasincss which 
ori'jinaUy iu i;..mpanied them may )h! transformed into p«»'itivc 
approval. 

Ihit if tra^e and he.sitation alike give |»I.u.*i.* to familial iiy : it 

* .Str*’, A. t.'l'ni.stmi, ///«/ ' 

tiijHj* nn<l 7\' vi»l. i, ••On ( 'ainulativi* 

+ -Inii: e\|iiTiint’iit;d •-unfiriiiatinn is ,'iff(ird*M| hy t’l han. “ l^'*’ 

Ijfigi*' of the Kiiiotioii.*.," I\n*hht, /f. i*., p. sun. 
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feeling roUiiiiH iU poHitioii iis tan iiii|iurtaiit (Icierininant of 
irilicisin; and if llio doiiiiiiaiifc tcnidciicy is for familiarity to 
pniinolo positive aiipreeiat ion, it seems as if criticism ought to 
display a constantly iiicre^ising approximation to a single type 
ill which the judgment yKissed is favourahle. In point of fact, 
lidwever, not only does disa]»proval show no tendency to die 
away, hut ])rohahly it hecoines more empliaticj, and much more 
coiniiion, wilh the dm'elopimmt of the nuuital life. It thus 
appears tliat llioiigli freling of familiarity may he aderpiate to 
initiate criticism, it is not l»y itself sunicient, in all cases, to 
dclermine tlie diri'cliim of* criticism. Sonic* of the instances 
illustrating this fact call for brief consideration, thougli no 
oxiiaustive analysis will he att<-iiipiiMl. 

Kirsl, w(i hiivt* a very large group nt* feelings. ile.>ires, images, 
ideas, and general hidiaviour. which are deliniL 4 »Iy kepi under” 
1 )V llie individual, either U^eausc he n»gar«ls thi*m as directly 
inimical to his own life. !•» that of others, heeausiMif s«H*ial 
eniiNi'nlioii. These practically all n*preseiit iiiodi s nf respon.se 
wliii-h the individual is einin(*nt 1 y n‘a«iy to inaki*. That is. tlioy 
are in great part a<*liviln*s whicli we should exjwct to tind in 
origin aceompanied I'V a feeling of case, and an attilutle of 
rnii»ynn-nl ; ainl in develo|»nicnt very speeilily marked hy a 
feeling nf familial ily.* I’lMdr ftncihh* suppres.'iion may actually 
it'iiiii*!* thi*iii dilliriilt of pcrhuiiiaiK!**, as in many ]iathol logical 
ja<es uf fiiiielumal ilisihiliiy, and .so, hy the onliimiy priiieijde. 
kad t«i ilicir being regarded with ilisapproval. or. when the 
Mippie.-.don is only jiartially etIWited, may pr< 4 «luci? a ela-ch of 


* I luU-r tins liiMil, nf iMiirM*, alt tin* •■Iriiiniis whi- h KiimuI ami 

lii?' f4illn\Yfi> ri‘g:iiil piMipliif^ tin- n-.ilm nf tli* t'p, t'. (J. 

•binjr : (*oiiiiiii.‘ nil If ^;^it, I** l it* I ii nt ir'«h!i(. d'apiv.s 

I>i tlimrif ill* Fiviiil, a t)r.s <*1 .i inf.iiitilf^^ ii'piitnc^‘.< it 

«iUisf In naiai tfif. l.v rrfniili inrnt 

‘ aiaiit la piviiiifiv fiifaii* f Mnu'i rinflni'tii f nmriilf d** rfiit»*!ii.igi\ 

V 'V.'” *uii' hahitmlo, it s»» I'niitiiiiir |M*mlaiit tnalf la " l.a Strurtni>5 

yhifoiMfifiit/’ Arth. 7 .. Nn. UJ. T. lit, o. Tr. 

U. 
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feelings in which familiarity is opposed to the emotional 
attitudes of disgust, repugnnncc, or fear. From out of this closli 
come critical judgments of the most unfavourable nature. Even 
whero the reactions continue, and beconio completely familiar, 
they are still often judged with disapprobation. The subjects 
of obsessions, pliobiiis, iixed ideas of various kinds, though their 
dominant n'actions have l^ecome easy and familiar in the 
highest degree, yet often continue to i-egard their Ix'haviom- 
with complete horror and despair.* 

Secondly, there are many reactions which we perform so 
frequently that they arc highly familiar, and which do not 
sufter forcible suppres.«icn in any way, but which, nevertheh*ss, 
we regard with disfavour. To this category belong nninv 
kinds of mechanical wink (>/>. p. Oft -re] km ted mutim; is 

apt 10 appear monotunon.s. dull, and displtMsing, and hence the 
onlinary eftect of familiarity ceases to K? sccuro'l. 

Xo doubt many comliiions may contrilnito towards tin- 
production of .sin‘h a result: but wc may with confulciice stall: 
that at h*ast one ab.solutely general princ iple is invnlvi'il. 
Familiarity wins approval, only when tlie famili.ir 

reaction is linked on with wiiler interests, or forms an iniogia! 
part of a iimch larger system. The philosopher whose c lnVl' 
desire is to ailviSMte a m*w theory is nev»‘r tired of the familiar 
phrases; but to the student who d»»e.M not sec their siiMh* 
connection with a wider sehemi*. they are a mere Ixuv. Th*- 
dis-'oeiated reaction palls with l»ut very little' n-pctiticiif. aii'* 
and eitlier it liofomes mendy hahiliial, ee.ming to havi' aiiv 
mark**d alVeciive ac i ••mpanimtuit, or else the positive valrr 
of the familiarity i.s cAcrwh'dined by the? negalivis c'lVerl oi 
satiety. 

* h is of iriOrn.*}*! !•> noli- fhat not only dm’s fon volitional 
{fvm pp. fr»rr|Uf*iitlv riinsii!*il*» an i>ii|Mii-taiit drmriiiiiiin;^ 

ill Aupproftffion, b»it llwif *«n|ipri‘'iri'.*n ils»-If often provides a Ikiwh 
d«v«‘lifpriifjnt of ^'iinvontioiial as •^piioifed to rational rritieism. TIko* e 
contiiin.l1 inl^iplay lH-twv<n lh»* fa«'l of Miippifwion and the growth ot 
convention. 
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Now, tho inochanical typo of reaction, whicli is at once 
fauiiluir and displeasing, is usiially, at its initiation, or in the 
early stages of its performance, connected with very much 
wider interests and personal ideals. It is undertaken hy the 
subject who wishes to “get on,” or to secure a good economic 
|)ositi«>u, to provide a homo, or to learn a trade. If the work 
cniitiuiies without intcTmission and without variety, its relation 
tu tlieso wider iiiU^rosls hecoiiies incrcasiTigly more dinicull to 
discern. More ami more* the roiitino behaviour a]»pear8 as a 
dissociated element. In tin* popular laugungo it has “neither 
rliyine nor rea.snu.” I’he familiarity loses all its “ tang,” ami 
either, on the om* li.iiid, the oft-repeiiteil res^Muise falls to tho 
nc.ulral level of the aiiloiiiatie, or, on the otlnT, it becomes 
mure ami imuii an isnbitetl event of life, and iseuliiidy div«»TCcd 
fioni llie end f*»r which il was originally pursiifil. l;udi.‘r such 
comlitious. the }Mi.siiive <*t!‘eet of familiarity i" mon? than 
cnunlorl'alaiiced by the appearance of ainili*ssness ami useless- 
ness wliicJi the reaction af^pures. 

In the third phn-e, a eonsi«l«*rahh; iiiiinhcr <»f reactions 
ii|i])eai' to he so initially displeasing that fainiliariiy is 
]«i\viTles< i«i idii'r the origimil attilmie of tlislike. llodily pain, 
fur insiaiKM*. may he rep»»aled so frefjm‘nlly lli.il il hc»’omes as 
familiar as a nni>ical phras**, ur .as a ]Kirtienlar “t.asn* ” lint 
]».iin iiuvur llirrehy wins :ippro\al. The same may 1 h^ true of 
si rung a silietie dislikes, sueli as an opptisitii*!! to a ]iarlieular 
culuiir. ;iiid. ill grinnal, *if all personal anti]uitliies. Howuvev. 
it is very pndiahle that a earefiil study of i)»e ;irtnal histi»i'V of 
icsiln'iiV dislikf^s and personal antipathies wonhl revi»al tin* fact 
dial many uf thmi hniv a i'hw ndalinn t<» inslamvs fallim^ 
"dhin the lii-.si of the three groups just eonsi«h*red. 

Aliliniigh. in iMcIi «>f these groups of inst.im-i*^, iho f. ding 
hiiniliarity alem* dc»e.s not determine the eritn ism. never- 
tlii.lcss, feeling in soim* form is markedly pre.MUit.aml il is out of 
this .illective- cl(*inent that the criticism arises. Now. Inwever, il 
tt» take a dillerent form from tliut uf simple appr*H‘iatifMi. 

i 2 
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4. Goiiveiitioml Cnticiani, 

Feeling of fniiiiliarity Wiis iliHtingiiished (Voiii feeling of ease 
or hesitation by the fact that the former invariably carries a 
reference to the past. Yet certainly, in the large majt)rily of 
instances, the reference is not to separate and (dearly imaged 
past indivhhial occniTeiiccs. That is to say, familiarity is not 
the product of a definite associative stuies.* 

Similarly, conventional criticism is to be discriminattxl 
from simple appi’cciation, in that the former i.s always directed 
by reference to preceding cxperieiKM^. Ihit here als«» the 
preceding experience is rarely specified. X particular event 
produces upon us a result which is duo to a mass of j>ast like 
experience, whether in our own live.*?, t>i* as expressed in 
current maxims and popular sjiyings. The ]U(*seiit occurrence 
i.s approved or disapproved as a result of its ndalions to this 
past experience*, hut our criticism need not make explicit 
reference to any iinlividual event or events heyond the one 
now haj)pening. 

Wr; are now at the .second of the (hive .stages distiiigiiishcil 
at the heginiiing of this paper. Ity virtue of its reference to 
earlier exiierieiice, conventional criticism (dther exidieitly slates, 
or tacitly involves, siuiie kind of comparison, as when sul»ji.*rt U 
remarked : “ The birds are rather hig for iluek.s,” 

The most important eharact(*risfie of eonventional criticism 
is thus the referenc(? r;f a present occiiiienee to a stainlard 
which has been formed as a resnlt of a eiiniiilatiun of 
exp(irience. In tin? evolution, and in the employment of the 
standard, tin? feeling of familiarity lias a large jMirt to play. 
When — owing, prohahly, in the main, to an afleelivo accmii- 
]>animont — a ])articular experi(?m?e tends to h(?ennic a nucleus 
ah(iUt which other experieiicc.s may clustm*, a result i.s speedily 
ohtftined .such that, if nny instance of a given kind otciirfl, it 


Op. Ward, J/oe*, N.8., vnl. ii, pp. 
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will bo at once ruadily interpreted and easily characteriHed.* 
Out of tbe cnii8iM|ueHt familiarity arises criticism. 

The particular cxiKsrience wliicli, in tills way, acquires a 
privileged position, will, in general, tend frequently to be 
repeated. If it is a form of bmlily Ijehavinur, for example, a 
circular reaction may be set n]», or the stu’ies of responses may 
be rcpeat(*d under varying conditions. If it is an act of 
perceiving, the content of the not may lend to be revived 
readily in soim? form of imagtn-y, or the subject may seek 
Again anti again to (Mime into acrtiial .sense relation with the 
same object. Thus, tdthcr the smies of reactions llnnn.selves, 
ur Mie objt'cl, aci|uires a familiarity siudi that, in the absence 
(if counteracting conditions of tlie kind touched upon in the 
la.st si'clioii, wc widcome it.s occurrenct*. When counteracting 
conditions an* ]iresent, we may (?ondeiiin or disa])prove ; but 
the condemnation itsidf snoii beconn*s familiar, and may evoke 
jiro«‘i.sely the .*«aiiie kind of feeling attaeliing to that which 
pi'ovokt's conv(‘iitional apiimval in the (‘ommon iiiaiini*r. 

Kor the past tlire** y(*ars I havt* been in fairly clos** contact 
with a group of ahout Iwclvi* men hi'kingiiig to the working- 
class. Over and ovci again I have been impressed with I lie 
hiiiiieiiscly laige ]iroportion of tlieiv cvilici'^m wliich is couv(*n- 
tioiial ill precisely the way ln*re described. And tin* men 
coiislitnle liy im means .in niieritieal groiiji. I'noks, opinions, 
pictures, inusie, people, ami Ibing.s in giunMal an* criticised and 
apjiraised according as lln»y ilo. or *lo mU, eonform to .standard. 
Tin; critiei.sni is rarely rea.sonetl, rarely analytical, unless rea.son 
and aiialy.sis are specilically cballeiiged. In.st(*ad it consists in 
ciiiphatie as.sertion. Xei*dless to say, the largi* majority of tin* 
sLaiidards of criticism referred to are generalisathms cnnvnl 
among a certain class of {H'ople. These generalisations, 

* That Riu;|i a |iro<;«*.s8 dues omw is cvidciired by .1 .siM’ic.s cif invest iga- 

tioiiH, tile I'esiiltH of wliieli have ii«U yet been piildislied, wliieli f have 
nijule with a view to the experiiiientiit st\id\ of rerlain nrohloiiis of 
('uiiveutiuiiaUsut ion. 
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frequently on the lips and in the minds of these men and their 
companions, possess, by the prestige of familiarity which they 
thus secure, a power to direct approval or disapproval which 
can hardly be cxaggemted.* 

Watch any such person wdien he is playing tlic part of 
conventional critic. No further evidence will 1 k^ needed as tu 
the closeness of the relation between criticism of this natuie, 
and feeling. It is pi'ocisely conventional veidicts such as these, 
whicli are called piejudices by the people who possess a dififerent 
history, or who belong to a dillbrent class. And nobody 
hesitates to connect prejudices with pission. 

But were additional evidence desired, thei'c is one significant 
fact that is worthy of notice. Conventional criticism is always 
seeking to arrogate to itself a complete universiility. It is in 
truth different from .simple upint^ciation in that it Is not wiiolly 
tied to the present. We liave.seen how it carries a reference Ui 
pa.st experience. In its expl^^ssion, Imwever, it is cmitinnully 
seeking to burst all bunds, and to overcome the narrtwness of 
dates. 

I have still in mind the .small group of men just mentioned. 
1 picture myself making what L regard as some perfectly 
harmle.ss statement, .say, conc(*riiing tlie need of tho town 
worker fur fresh air and ujjen .spaces, lly remarks contain a 
distant hint of chaliengi; to the aceet»ted eunveiitions of some of 
the men with regard to the observance of Sunday. One of 
them is roused, and with jmmea.suralile .scorn points out my 
miserable errors. Ili.s s]jtrcch consists entii-ely of violent 
assertion. I have heard wliat he has to say many time:? 
already. Consequently I watch the other men. I note how 
they warm to tlie familiar phiuses. liefore lung, they are 
completely captured, and I um left intellectually alone. If I 
attempt any opposition, my opimnent becomes yet nioi-e 
sweeping. The universal particlcH — “all," “none," “always," 

* Cp. K. L. Stevcnaoii, “ Man in a creature who livcH not upon bread 
alone, but principally by catch words.’* 
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"never” — are frequently upon his lips. And, meanwhile, I 
reflect to myself that whonever we attempt to justify any 
proposition that is mostly the oiitcome of feeling, we tend to 
use the weapon of violent assertion. 

Nevertheless, the conventional is never able to attain true 
universality. Freed, more or less, from the present, it is still 
not freed from the iiarticular. That its inference is often to a 
mere of ex^iericnce, wherein particular events are not 
clearly distinguishable, is of no avail. Ily analysis alone is the 
universal achieved. And conventional criticism is never truly 
the cxpn^ssion of the results of analysis. 

There is, however, a type of critical judgment, the develop- 
ment of which follows a very differcMit course from that taken 
by conventional criticism. This third type achieves the 
iinivorsalis{ition which the conventional vainly seeks. 

5. 2'hc Jkyinnimj^ of Jh-jinitv Analysis, 

Impartial, rational, or unconditioned criticism depends 
largely uptui an apprehension of tlie nature id’ relation.^, and of 
llieir independence of iiarlicular settings. The roa.soned rules 
which it establishes all concern the manner in which such 
relations may 1x3 illustrated in dilfcrent material connexions. 
But to attain such rules a considerable effort of analysis is 
ili'inandetl. Accordingly, it is W tbo beginnings of definite 
analysis, in .so far as these are iiiquirtant in the development 
of (Titicism, that attention must now be directed. 

There are two cijwh^s which u])peitr to 1x3 of }iarticular 
iiii)M>rtance in the juvstuit connexion, tliongli they cannot lie 
regarded a.s exhausting all the iMis.sibiIilie.s. 

Supiiose it should happen that a subject eoiifrunts for the 
first time a complex Hituatioii or object, some {xirt of which is 
like, or identical with, an ex]KU'ienee which he has already 
passed through. Very often the whole of the new situation 
will apjiear to possess n more or less vague quality of familiarity, 
ffiis is rendered the more likely by the apparently common 
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occuri'encc of a “spread” of feeling.* The fainiliaiity may 
display any degret^ of intensity, hnt when it is at once intense, 
and yet mingled with a peculiar consciousness of novelty, the 
illusion of false I’eeognition arise8.f There ap)H>nrs to be very 
good evidence that the latter does not normally persist for long 
together.^ It leaves the subject wondering why the experience 
in question apjjeared familiar. Thereupon hi? probably scruti- 
nises the detail of the present situation, so far as hi? is able, ami 
also attempts to recall earlier experieni'e. The identity of 
feeling which marked tliis and i»rinr experience may well bring 
about I'evival of some quite particular situation, and the subjeci 
may then be in a position to note that “like,” or the same, 
elements may occur in dilVerent settings. Obviously an act «)!' 
analysis has been jierfoiiiied, as a result of which the subjcci is 
on his way U) api)reciating that certain i^lcuncnts of his exjuui- 
ence are imlepcmlent of i>articular settings. Moreover, tin* 
analysis in question has uccurreil in the idosest (umnexion with 
affective experience, such as gi\f»s rise to ciiticism. The subjcci 
is now in a position to as.>ign the critical cli:iracteri>ation of a 

* Tills, also, was many tiiiu's in tin nf tlu* i‘X)if>i i- 

iiieiits on oon\VMti(ina]i<;iti<>ii r>i wliirli 1 ha\f already n>tViri‘fl. 

t It appears to in*.* to lie prolialilo that an aiiaivsis of this iiaiiin* 
would cowr a hir;r»; iimiiiUt of the iii’^tann's of iln» illusion of tif’iii f', :i> 
it Ih often aillnd. The various attempts that have iit-rii iiiadi' tn acioniit f>>’' 
this illusion constitute oiu* of thf iiio-t cuiioiis rhapters in the histurv nf 
psychology (cp. f ' #/*' /o/i-vs.- hy Ih'i'iiiird I.imhv, 

Paris, isys, m- fin* ivfi*ii-ii«»-.-, in Pi-rgMin's ai tii le, /*/#//., vol. Ivvi, 
1008, pp. far as lUic <'an disiovcr, the illusion ih-i'iiis vvitii 

coiijplex ohj<M-t.s aiitl situatiiais only, Miiiie part or ]i;iits nf whieli may 
well have hccii already cxju-rieincil hy the Mibject. 'I'he huts tint 
familiarity develops very rapiilly ; that it is iiorinally in it.'^elf of :> 
pleasant t'hara>’tf*i' ; tint p}fas;iiit frtding prolahly shiiw;* a dciiiiiti' 
tendemyto ‘Spread " ; that very ciiiniiioiily indeed we know (hat welrivf 
cxyiifrienoed details alieadv, hut are uiiahle to state when, or when*, tluy 
occurred ; and tlial the illusion of false ri'rognitioii is hardly ever of umi'*' 
than short duration, all go to sugge.st that the illusion may, in ni.'iiiy 
cuscH at Jca.Mt, U* explaineil in the nianner proposed. 

J “ Ell Moniine,” «iiy> Bernard I-eii»y, in nuisideriiig the point, “ je »•* 
eoniiais pas de eus ou il Miir proiivc rpie riiiiprossioii ait ihii’c phis de ile'ix 
iniiiutes. " 
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{situation or object to eoiuc element of a j^Mveii whole, ami at tlie 
tiaiiie time to distingiiiHli the presence of this element in many 
tUfTcrent wholes. 

Although the extreme form of the illusion of recon- 

is somewhat rare, in its less intense stn^es the 
experience is fairly f:onimoii. Anti even uiuler the latter 
ciicunistanrcs an analysing attituile is apt to arise. A]i 
oliscrvant siihjc'et will fretiiiently tjateli himself sayinj' : “ Now 
what is there in this object that can have made me think I 
have seen it before '( ** 

There are other (‘.ircumstances, no less iiiij)ortaiit for oiir 
jaeseiit imjniry, which starve to give rise to d<‘linite analy.sis. 
Eeverling to primitivi; ease of n]iprehensiun, we find upon 
oxainiiiation that the succ‘es.s of an ac!t of perceiving depends, in 
luiiny instances, in part upon the .slructurii of Uu» object appi-e- 
lieiuled. Particularly important art! instances {d) of symmetry, 
on tli»‘ podtive sitle, and (/*) of markcil irregidaiity. break of 
oontour, (‘xtremes of si/i*, and so fovlb, on llu' in'gatiM* side. 

Let lirst iMUisidcr the case of symmetry. KxiM*rimenls on 
perceiving liave rc|ieati'illy .‘^hown that symmetrical con.stiuc- 
tioii is favourable to ready and correia «d»servation.* Xt>\v, 
though there is no de finite analysis in eaily acts of pen eiviiig, 
il is eertaiidy true that what hif*r comes to Ih? reganled as a 
part generally receives sjurial allcnlioii. For e.xam]»le, the 
njiper jiarl. of a figure, or the IcftOiand part of a lim*. is often 
]Kirliciilarly noticed, while as yet there is no clear discrimina- 
tion that what is jicreeivetl bu’iua a part m\ly of the whole 
presented, llefnre we can .say that delinile analysis has be»‘ii 
Oiirried out, however, I he part attended to must be known imt 
to constitute the whole ligure; the rest must l>e spccifh*ally 
apprehended as “another part*’; and, liiially, the relation 
between the two juirts must he appreeialed. 

We may observe liow Ihesi* further steps are taken in the 

t'p, iiiv aliviidy iiiciitiuiicd mi iVn fixing, pp. “3T- 8. 
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instance of the appi'eliension of symmetiy. A i^art of the 
symmetrical object is clearly i)crceivec1. The rest is dimly 
known, but it soems to Ijo related to the distinct part by 
way of repetition. At first the wliole experience is far from 
bein^ clearly articulated. Hence, as in all cases of indeiinite 
apprehension, the ex|)cricnt tends to use tlie word feeling in 
description of his appreciation of the relation. The subject 
who is given a regularly constructed object to observe will 
frequently remark: 'Vl had an imirrmion that what I saw is 
syinnietrical,” or, “ I felt that the design reiicats itself.’* 
Strictly, however, the term feeling is here misapplied; what 
it is employed to designate is really the indeiinite apprehension 
of the structure of the pi*esonted object. 

Hiiiilrancc or hesitation which is due to the structui*e of an 
object, may give rise to a somewhat similar result. When the 
object is very large, for instance, the 8iil)jtM;l proUibly (bx.-s m.t 
at first get beyond the attitude: ''This, which I am imw 
seeing, is ‘ not all*;” but in the case of break of contour, or nf 
irregularity of structim', a vague “feeling” soon arisr^s that 
“ this part diflers from that.” 

Ooubtless tliore arc other eonditions under which we iiiav 
observe the lK>ginnings of the definite eirort of analysis, ami f>i 
the apprt'liensiofi of relations. Ihit the importanl point ahnid 
these two groups of eases is that lieR* the pnx^esses in qiiesiii ii 
are intimately connected with affective ex|»erience. We tind 
that instances in which relations l»egiii to lie ap[>rc'licndc.‘d arc 
at the same time markeil by the expeu'icnees of eas«; and 
hesitation. Hence, in ac?C()rdan(*e with the principle already 
stated (see pp. 77-79), such in.slanccs give rise to the modes 
of simple apprecdatioii. Similarly, there are cases in which the 
analysisof elements is initiated by the very feeling of familiarity 
which itself induces conventional criticism. Analysis and appre- 
hension of relations are essential for the devolopnicnt of rational 
criticism, and it i.s significant that they may thus from the 
first both Ijc found to lx; closely associated with feeling. 
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0. The Devdopami of Analysis. 

Up to this point, both the criticism and the analysis must 
Ui i-egarded as confined within tlie narrow limits of a single 
experience, or, at most, as linking on a present occurrence with 
a relatively vague mass of earlier similar experience. We have 
new to consider how rules may bo developed whicli have a 
(•uiiii)letcly general significance. And fii-st we must study 
sdiiievvhat more closely the part tliat may be played by feeling 
in reinstatement. 

Two ])oints are important: (r/) the modes of feeling are 
iflalively few in number; and hence what is to all intents 
and purposes the same afreclive-ione may accompany experi- 
(fiKtis wliicli difier widely, us regards the time of their 
occurrence, or in their atk^ndanl circumstances; (t) when 
fi given cognitive experiences is accomiuuiied by marked 
alliu tivc-tone, if similar tjr identical feeling-lone has attended 
i.'iirlier exiicrienees, the latter frequently tend to recur in some 
Ibnn of imagtuy. 

rhe first jioint needs little comment. Whether the modes 
of iifieclion may 1 h» reduced to two or three, as many psycho- 
logists have maintained, or whether further modes must be 
ilisminiiiated, it will 1x3 generally admitted that the total 
iiumlKU' tif diflerenl feelings fulls very far short of the diversity 
of situations which lln^ accom)KinY. Conseq\ienlly some cou- 
siilurahle amount of overlapping is inevitalde. 

The second point has received abundant illustration, both 
as a result of empirical analysis* and a.s an outcome of 
cxjKuimcnt. Whether as functioning in acts such as that of 


* S«o, for iiiHlaiU'o, ITrbnn, cit. ; Uiliut, ProUnmjt tie Vsychdoyie 
and 7 x 1 P^ychdoifii! det StniimtMs ; I'illoii, “ I .a Mesuoire 
Alfoctivc,’* 7*/n7., 1901, 1. f, p. l:!4 ; WcIkt, “Sur la Miuuoire 
AllcLtive,” /;/•!». de J/tY. er de J/or., 1914, pp. 794- SS3; Dugas, *‘La 
Mcuioin? Affectivo d*aprCH Stendhal,” Hev. Phd.^ 1910, 1, pp. 72-81 ; and 
nnmerouH other articlea. 
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recognition, or as bringing about definite ivpnuluelion, it is 
indisputable tliat feeling is uf givat iniiMU’tanee.* 

The i-eprodiietive function feeling, tlien.'fore, must, owing 
to the paucity of affective modes, fiiMiiieiitly bring together 
individual expeiiences which tliffer in many assignidde respects. 
This juxtaposition readily stimulates a questioning attitude. 
As already suggested, when familiarity and strangeness an* 
connected within a given experience, an attem])t is often madf! 
definitely to account for the familiarity. Therenpnn similarity, 
or identity, of an element in this ami some prior experienev is 
suspected, ami perhaps discovereil.f Or again, an event which 
apparently is entirely niUMniin'eted with ]>resent cireumstances 
may recur to miml. We then wuiuhn* why tin? ]»ast experiein e 
should have lu»en reviveil. .Vml afttn* dm* eimsiileralion we 
discover that identity of elements or itf stniehiral relations has 
given rise to substantially tia* same feeling in tin* appreliensimi 
of the jnesenl circumstances as aeco!upanied that of t lie past 
situation. 

Here, then, the feeling ap|H*ais itself lr» be due locoiisiaiil 
or similar elements of an objeel or siluali'Mi. That is to say. 
the affective ex|)«?rience may seem to be not an isolated and 
independent fact. Thcrenjioii, we tend to refer the iritieism, 

whicli arises as a result of the fetding, the similarity or 

identity of elmnents or relations whifdi we have discoveivil, 

* A liug« iiuiidnT of ex|i«Tiiiii;iil:distshave panted out the iiiipat nuv 
of feeling in ivrognititiii. St-e, <*.//., Hairdoii, /irr. /VoY., -10, j*. 
Whipple, Jffur. JufU'n. /#/* /''ry»/wA, IJ.H)0 I, pp. I 7H ; Abruiiiowski, J/-/’ 
da Pstfvho!., llllo, pp. 1-3S; Kut/aroir, r/^ 1011, pp. J- 7>, 

and otheix (fii the other hand, it has Is'eii tienied that ^llch a fiiiKtiuii 

of feeling i.t ulim-ivablr bv, KmUtIs M. Owen, /VyeAe/. JAo/irt/., 

v«>l, XX, No. Sn, and K, L. WmimN, J/zoi'. #/oz//’/». o/* 
pp. 313-89. Ajiurt fiMin >|xrilie Ktudies of ifeognitioii, the fiiin tioii wf 
feeling in iviiistateiiieiiL has ls*en ob.mTve<l by IVters and NCinecrk, 
/Ar /'/z/z7»i7. #/. //w Ainrrfu/mitf'n, vol. ii, I’ait i ; an«l I')' 
Baxter, Vaiiiaila, and Washburn, Jnnnu of BHo 

pp. irjrj"ir>7. 

t .An iiiteresting illustration is given by liOiiis Ferri, in his Iwok on 
/<# iUy*Mtnjir tin ; foot null' on p. SliH. 
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aiul to look upon the feeling as a mei'c go-b(;twecTi. This at 
once gives to our critieisni an appearance of firmness and 
objectivity which hitlierto it had lacked. 

Finallyi elements may remain the same, although contexts 
iliffor widely, and relations such as those of symmetry, balance, 
and proportion, are fouml constant with the utmost variation of 
material. Kules of appreciatii»n arc consecpienlly laid down ; and, 
ibough criticism lirst arises as n result of the alTective accom- 
paniment, when once the, stage of rules is reached, the 
principles enunciated claim eulin^ indeimndence of the feeling. 

“ Wliorevor Ihere is this or that ipialily,” we say, “ this or that 
crilical judginent is juslilied.” Or: “ Whei-cver we find this or 
lliat structural relation, then we may praise or condemn.*’ Wc 
have now attained to the level of the third, or impartial, type of 
milicism. 

7. AV/Zm/oJ ("rifii ism. 

The chief rharar.teriMic of rational criticism is ilsapi>eal to 
rules or principles foundeil on analytical investigation. The 
principle very frn^uenlly coiieenis a modi* of structure, and it 
is ivmarkalile how commonly it has to do with a harmony or 
balaiictMif ]>.irt.s, as if the priiiiilivi* appreciation i f symmetry 
>iill |M'isists in a relined form. Soimuimes it l oncerns subject 
mailer, and jire-ci ibes what snbjec-ts may legitimately 1h? 
rxpioscd in a givrii mediiiiii. At the r.tlioiial stagi*, our 
jii'lgMicnl> have passrd from the simple form: “I like this/' to 
ilie ilclinile: “ This is l»cauliful." or " This is good." And such 
ajudgnifiit now claims to he a reasoiu'd ^tatennmi. cajiable of 
'•miipli'to just ilical ion. 

At the simply aptutMuative level, the nues.iion ut ju>tification 
liardly arises; there is no "bcrausi?” at all. At the con- 
veiilinnal level, the attitude is: “This is so, U'l auM' I sav it is 
^‘1,’ or, “every hi Illy says it is so," or, ultimately, “ simply U'cause 
It IS so.” At the rational level, the altitude is: *• Tlii.s is so, 
hecause. in Ihj so is a iicce.ssary eharacli*ristie, or cousenuenec, of 
Ike ipiality here, exhibited, or the. kind of const ruction here 
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illustrated.” Thus we may judge a combination of lines and 
curves to be beautiful, because of the balance of form they 
maintain, or a picture, because, as Shaftesbury says, “ its details 
all yield to the general design, and ait) in all things subservient, 
to that which is principal.” A play, or a story, may be approved, 
because it forms a harmony with all parts in tilting [iroportion. 
We speak sonietimos of the good life jis being one free from all 
extremes, wlicrein each ([uality of man gains due development. 

When conventional criticism is contested, the answer is often 
sought by way of violent assertion. But if there is o])po.sition 
to a rational verdict, the manner of answer is by analysis, and 
calm reasoning. 1'he one overbears; the other strive.s to 
convince. For we have now found one of the true paths to (lie 
universal, and possess tlie conviction llial if we can lint makr 
the way clear all peopb? must go with ns. So long as iln; 
weapon of aiialy.<is is kept bright and luirnished, criuVisin of 
this third type i.s beyond tbo.scoj)e of ihoalleclivo dolerminalion 
that played a large put in the earlier developnimilal stages. 
Yet, at tlie .sinie lime, ibo very use of analysis may il.self give 
rise to two opposing ieinlencie.s. Kilbm il may jirmbieea bmail 
tolerance of ju'inciple wbicli looks with rpialilied a]>)>roval upon 
most silnatioiis that aii» crificiseil; rir it may Ii»ad, lliroiigh ifs 
increasing linene.s.s of application, to a fielicali? .sensitiveness ot 
mind, wliicli, ibough it follows genuinely nniver.-al principle'*, 
hardly ever finds Ibcin perfectly exemplified in actual 
The latter i.s aiiotlier of tin* rea.vms why liisapprnval may tend 
to becoiiu) more coiiiinoit and more einphalic witb mental 
dcveloiuiicnt. 


iS. Tftt /liihtHtftI I III ( 'iiii I'l Ilf 

Onoi^ a rule of criiici.-iii has Ihmui i-volved, it rea«lily tenil.> 
itself to become slereo!y|K)d, and a centre for tliai kind ot 
feeling wliieb always chistfU’s aliout the convent ional. I.argaly 
by the fi id of intiMwiornmiinication, in which .social fadois play 
imjxjrlaiit parts, the ride may attain tliepo-silion of an 
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standard, which is received widely, often without adeqiiate 
understanding of the principles upon wliicli it is founded. 
Thereupon it will soon be used to direct criticism, not sis tlio 
result of analysis, but simply because it is ready to hand, and 
easy to apply. In this way there is a constant tendency for 
tlic rational to deteriorate into the conventional.* 

At the ssimc time, the conventional may furnish yet another 
foundation, in addition to that already described in this paper, 
for the development of the rational. Each group of persons 
will lend to have its established rules of criticism. Should 
these in any way be brought into conflict one with anotlior, the 
(rlasli (»f prinei]des will probably stimulate a new clfort of 
analysis, us a result of wbhdi a furlber rational development 
iiiJiy ensuo. The same ellect may bo secuircd when a new 
inovcMiient is initiatecl v'ithin a group, siip\)osing that this ever 
ilocs orour apart fnim the operation of i n 11 uencos coming from 
witlnmt. r>ut concerning the jirccise conditions and mode of 
dcvelnpmont in such instances much has yet to he ilisitovcrod. 

9 . A Fninili nf 

There is, however, another tyjw of crriti« isni l'» wliieh the 
ijilitinul may give plact*. Wt? have .seen Iiow tin; lalliu- lends to 

* This is v«TV rxri'Ufutlv f.xpn’swd by Wmdsworth in his «•s^^;ly on 
OS n Snofi/, xvlih;h wus wriili'H not lung uftfi- Ji'tVn'v's f.ntnms 
-liliiisiM of Iwrrtn'soiit, Wordsworth is s|vnkiiig «»f tlnxsi* whi> liavo 
tlnoiisi-lvivs to laws of poi.'try : “As this Class t’oin|iivhi‘nds the 
only judginrnls wliirli an; tnistw'ortliy/' ho wiys, dofs it iiifhidr tho 
ri nnuMius and |H‘r\<Tsi\ Kor to Ik; iidstanglit is worse than to Im* 
nntiiuirht ; and no ]M»rvt’rsi'n(*.s.s «>i|i}als that which is sn|i)>i>rtod by 
\vst«Mii, no cri'ors an* so ditliinih to riK»t out as those whii’li the under- 
^taiiiliiirr iijis |ih>ilgei| its eiv«lil to uphold. In this Class are loniaiiied 
'■ 0 II.S. 11 S wlio, if ihi.y lii* pleased with what is gtuwl, are plesiseil with it itiily 
hy t glimpses, ami n|Mm fiiUo prineiples ; who, shouhl they 

!4'‘iieialisr rightly, to a eertain jxiiiit., niv sure to suffer for it in the end ; 
'vlio, if they .stiiiuhle upon a Hound rule, .niv fetteretl hy uiisHpplying it, 
orhy .stniiniiig it too far ; being illiX'qiahIo of |K*iveiving when it ought 
^ .virhl to one of a higher onlor." QuoI^hI by Hugh Walker, He 
Isuidoii, lUiri, pp. 214-5. 
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produce a delicate sen8iti\'ene88 of mind which rarely discovers 
a i)erfect exemplification of univcreal principles (sec p. 94). 
Doubt may then be cast uiH)n tlie validity of the principles 
themselves. Tliey may api)ear as, at the most, mere empirical 
uniformities ; or they may l»e regarded as abstractions, inap- 
plicable to the inexhaustible variety of tlic material of actual 
experience. 

As a result, a (lomplete renunciation of criticism miglit be 
attempted. Hut it would be extremely ditVieult to mainUiin 
consistently such a refusal. For strong alVective and emotional 
disturbances would continue to be aroused in certain situations, 
and thereupon a tendency to criticism would occur spontane- 
ously. JMtiroover, a ciilic always «iccupies a relatively privilc‘ge«l 
position ; and, at the advancetl stage now reached, this fad. 
usually i[iiiti\ clearly appreciated, and is itself exceedingly 
pleasing. So no renunciation is otlected, but, instead, aiiotluT 
])laii is pursued. 

The critic now seeks to justify liis verdict, no| by .ui 
analysis of tin* .slructJire of an object, but by an appeal to tlu* 
nature, both of tliat which he jmigos, and of his own experi- 
ence. Ill one way this may .seem to mark a return to an earlii^r 
allilinlo. Once more it is aninniMl that “ this is so, bccausi- ii. 
/s so” (.sec ]i. !>3). Ibit the .‘^latomeiil means far more now 
than wa.s po.ssible at the conveiitioiial level. The eritici.sm U 
now leirarded as iricvitaljly ari.sing from the pemdiar characUT 
of the object, and i*!' the relation bi»twe«.*n the obj(*ct and llu; 
critic. The relation is a tact entering into a personal liislory 
It may be explained by \U i«).silion williin that history. Ami 
con.sefpiently, .seeing tlial it iM*ccs.sarily ditrera with ca<?h jiersmi, 
no oiif5 can liC surjuiwrd that critical judgnient.s pa.ssed by 
difrerent peo|de exhibit, as a rule, no wide iinaiiimity. As for 
tb(j j»eciiliar conlrihiition made l»y tbn object itself to tlw 
cTiticism, that, indisputable a.s it is, esirape.s all etrort of analysis. 
The critic .says .simply that the object ?.v, jii.st a.s he a.sserts it to 
U*, beautiful, gr»od, true, or |jcrliaps ugly, l»ad, false; ami he 
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further holds that analysis of its nature is powerless to discover 
any further reasons for these characterisations. 

This fourth type of criticism may perhaps bo called the 
iifli/itumal. Its verdicts deiicnd in no sense solely upon the 
iiioiv fact that similar judgments have been called forth in the 
juist, and they are not tlic result of analysis and the develop- 
ment of rules of construction. Nevertheless, they are regarded 
as sound and true. They are the expression of experience, the 
iialuio of which is due in part to its position within a particular 
poisimal history, and in part to the character of the object; and 
the justification of which needs no argument, since the very 
ox|H rieiice carries its i-castuis within itself. 

10. 77//' iJincfioii of !)• 

111 (*onsiilering the whole course of development here 
l.iiclly sketched, the broad pnddem arises as to whelher it 
cxliil'ils throughout any one fumlamenlally important deier- 
niiiiing factor. The answer is that we may .see, in iMm.si.Ment 
n]irration, the dominant iniliieiice of what has been called 
• 1*11011. iirter meaning.”* Familiarity, with its linking on of the 
pixM iii to a relatively vague, jmsi, illustrates an early form of 
ilu* wuiking of Ibis factor, the central characrteiislie of whieh 
is ilial what is pn*se,iited is interpreted through its relatiou to 
iilher experience, llut in familiarity, and the other 
Misl.'iiiees that lieloiig to the same level, ami jmMluee eonveii- 
li'Uial eritieism, the operation «»f the factor is still restricted. 
K\eii when the niferem e is to a stamlahl, the criticism is tied, 
Mol iinlixMl to a single experience, hut e/Tlainly to a ma.ss of 
oxjierifiices, hiwoiid which it cannot ho. sahl to have any 
iipWicalion. Yet, through the eontimn*d inllueiice of the elVorl 
i^her meaning, the critie attempts to diseriininate those 
rluiracleristics of a presmit experience which are boun»l neither 
b» liiuo nor to particular .subject luntter. Some other mode of 


fc>ee the pu|»cr on IVnviviiig, pp. 2 t 5 l. 
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finding expression must therelbre be sought than the coiiven- 
tioiial. The new mode, which calls for independent analysis, is, 
however, much moi^> difficult. The attempt to produce continued 
criticism that does actually arista from a genuine analysis of tin* 
material criticised fi-equently involves no small strain. Tim 
rational critic must proceed according to wide laws of relation ; 
anil tlie disenvery of the illustration and applicability, as wr]] 
as of the nature, of these laws calls for constant vigiliiii(*i‘. 
Whenever this vigilance slackens, the steix'otyped or conven- 
tiuiial way of criticising tends to arise once more. (Jonventionul 
criticism is the easier mode. CoiiscHpiently, it tends itself to 1„» 
pn^fcrrcd. And, thus, it is always liable to become the doinirmnt 
method of criticism, and its limitations frequently 
unnoticed. Similarly, the intuitional ’* critic is often leniptiil 
merely to ro|»eat earlier and perhaps well-established venlii is. 
rather than to record his own juesent iniju’essioxis in all their 
freshness. 

Every reversion to the eonveiitional represents a thwarting 
of the ^‘effort after nieaiiing.’* For in all the later ileveli»|»- 
meiits signalised in lliis paper — whetlier rational or inniiiioniil 
— analysis and lellexioii have provided criticism with a basis 
where!))' the relations of a particular venlicl t«» wiile jiriiicij.les 
of construction, to ntlier facts of persunal exi»f;rience, ami !e 
the peculiar character of an objif;t, are dellniltdy rcaii ri!. 
Thus, each evil ical judgment aj)pears to possess a characiei iiir 
merely deteriuintMl by custom, hut such that, in the very naiut** 
of things, it must of necessity he as it is. Only when such an 
ap])earance can he assiiiiii*<l hy each verdict in.s.se«I can 
elfort after meaning he .salisfieil, and the whole j»ro(.» ss ni' flm 
development of critici.sm i.s a result of the endeavour in scciiro 
this satisfaction. 


11. Snwntnry. 

I. The suhjwt is from the first “ not equally ready to rcociv*’ 
all impressions." 
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2. Where readincHs of respoiiHe occurs, there is an accoin- 
]iiiiiying feeling of easts and an .attitude of enjoyment super- 
vfiios. Jlifficult, or thwarted, reactions are attended by a 
fooling of hesitation, which gives rise to an attitiule of 
uiicsisinoss. Enjoyment tends to develop into definite liking ^ 
and uneasiness into flwlihv, these attitudes constituting that 
I'orin of criticism called simple appreciation. 

:>. llepetition of a res]M»nse speedily ]»roduces a feeling of 
familiarity. Sucli I’epclition occurs most readily in the case of 
tin* piimitively “e.aay*’ reaction, but, under s]imliable coii- 
may obtain with other reactions also. Feiding of 
familiarity always bears a reference tn the past, but the latter 
raiiily nssumes a clearly indivitliialised fnrin. X«»rmally, 
familiarity tends to evnke approval, but this tendency may 
]»• ihwarted, the coutlilitiiis of its hindrance h(*ing caj»ahle 
<if |iive.i<e deliiiition. Thus, although familiarity is aileipiatc 
l.i initiate criticism, it is not, in all instances, sutlicient to 
jlctcrniine ilie «lirectiun of criticism. In all approval, t^r dis- 
;i|»|uoval, on this level, the eritieisni takes the fitrm 
ji|»jn:iising a thing by virtue of its agreement »»r tlisagreeiuent 
wiiU prior exjierieiiee. This prior exi»erieuce may cither be 
ciiii.-tiluled by actual occurrences williin the history of the 
Mihjei-t who criticises, or may 1 m? eiiilMHiicd in maxims current 
•M ilie social milh i* to which the individual Udongs. lii both 
< tile resulting frriticism is to he tt?rm«M| C uiiventional. 

4. Familiarity often occurs in close connexion with an t‘xpe- 
liiMicc of strangeness or novelty. Under these eireunistaneos, 
delinite ijtlbrt of analysis is likely to ensue, as a result of 
wliich it is iliseovered lliat like, or the same, eleiiieuls ent4'r 
mic dilVereiit situations, nr Indoiig to dilVeiviil i»bjeols. An 
cailv form of analysis likewise arises in eonnexion with the 
'4'pichciision of ri'guhirily or irregularity i>f construction in 
ail ohject. Here the atleetive inoiies of east? and hesitation are 
cicsely eoiinec?ted with the l>oginning of the apprehension of 
fOlsitioilK. 

G 2 
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5. Feeling has an important function in reproduction, hy 
virtue of which, and because of the paucity of modes of 
affective experience, situations and objects, diffei'ent in im- 
portant respects, may be brought closely together in iniiul. 
Such juxtaposition teiuls further to stimulate analysis, lly tlie 
development of discrimination thus secuivil, cuinmon elements 
of diffcRuit wholes and coinmon structural relations are more 
and moR' clearly apprehended. 

6. Tliereupon, it is concluded that the affeetive experience 
may itself be i-efeiaed to these coniiiiou elennmls ami relations, 
and, since the feeling imluces critieism, that also is referred to 
the same coninion (qualities and relations. Since such ipialilii-s 
and relations are, howovor, shown by the analysis to be imli - 
pendent of particular instances, it a)>pearsthat tb»* •loteniiiuaiiis 
of criticism may be Regarded as purely gonmal in naimv. 
Einaneipatiun from an iinniediale «lelermiiiation by fivling is 
thus secMircd, and the formulation of delinile rules and giiiilin.: 
principles lea<ls on to rational criticism. 

7. The rules establishcl l»y rational erilii isiu may. l»y 
reason t»f the increastj of familiarity whii-li sim»ii attaches to 
them, tall, more or b.*s< rapiilly, to lie* level of iby eonvenlii'nal. 

8. The analysis «lemanded by tin* ilevelopment of ration il 
criticism may lend to pi'Mln.-f* a mind keenly si'Msiti\«* !•» 
particular differences, and hmtee inclined i»i disputi* tin* a[»|*li- M- 
bility to the material of «*x|ierience of rules of lM•ilici-m 
upon universal principles. A furlbor typi* of cTilic-ism - tlie 
intuitional — is thus jirodm.-eil, in wliieli a verdiert ajipoars as tlic 
result, on the one baml, of some peculiar uuanalysibb^ cliara^*- 
tfTistic of tlm object, find on the other, of the nnlnie of tli«‘ 
relation of iJic ciitic to the objeel. 

I*. Tiic wliole line of development, from simple a]ipreci:«t‘en 
to ralioiifil and itiluiiional critieisiii, i.s an important excui- 
plitication of the influence of the funilamciital “effort alter 
meaning." 
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IV.— THE CONCEPTION OF REALITY. 

Hy Cr. K ]Moork. 

TllK fouvLli cliaptov of Mr. Rrailley’s Appvarance und Jtodlfi/ 
is :i eliaplor lieuiltMl “Space and Time/* and lie begin.s the 
4 *lia|iter as follows : — 

“ The ohjeet of this cliapter is far from heiin^ an atlempt to 
(liseuss fully the nature of .space or of lime. It will content 
iiM'lf willi statin.^ our main Justiliealion for regardiuji them as 
.s|i|n':iran(;es. It will exidain why we tleiiy that, Itt thr rhnnuiir 
trh'nh fhni *'»hihit, they either /o//v or hthtny to reality."^ 

Here, it will he seen, Mr. Ihatlley states that, in his 
ii|iiiiioii, Tijiie, in n rrrhtln rht/ntrf* r, neither has nor l»elong.s 
In n*ality : this the conelusion he wishes to maintain. And 
III >;iy that Time /e/s r«*aliiy would scviii to he plainly 
iMpiivjileiit to saying that Time Is #/<»/ real. However, if 
iiiiyhiMly should doul»t whether tlie tw^i phrases arc meant to 
h.' iipiivaleut, the doulit may Ih‘ ea>ily set at re>l hy a 
reference to the eone.luding wtuits 4»f the .same ehajaei, where 
Mr. Ilratiley uses the l<dlowing very empliaiie expivs.siun; 

■ rime/’ lie says, “ like space, has nm.st cviileiilly pr»>ve»l not to 
hut to he a eontradietory api»ea ranee ” (]>. 4:1). 
Mr. IJradley do»*s, tlicn, .say here, in si» many wonls, that 
lime /.N nnf real. Ihil there is one other dilleienee hetween 
tliis statemcnl at the end of the elia]>ter, and the statement at 
the he«»iiining 4»f it, which we must not hu'gi't ti* muiee. In 
the statement at the lieginiiing he carefully 4[ualiliiS the 
a^^ciiion “ rime neither has nor holongs ti» reality" hy solving 

* Afi/Hu/rance onU IMity (sJiul imIii.), p. .V». Tlio ifofict are mine. 
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“Time, in the eliaractn* which it cahihiis, neither has nni* 
belongs to reality,” whereas in the final statement this 
qualification is not inserted ; liere he says simply “ Time is 
not real.” This qualification, which is inserted in the one 
place and omitted in the other, might, of course, be meant to 
imply that, in some other character — some cliaracter which it 
does not exhibit — Time has reality and does belong to it. And 
I shall presently liave something to say about this distinction 
between Time in one character and Time in another, l)ecause it 
might be thought that this distinction is the explanation of tlie 
difficulty as to Mr. Bradley's meaning, whicli 1 am going to 
point out. 

However, so far it is clear that Mr. Bradley holds tli.ii 
in some scnsf\ at all events, the whole propo.'^ition “Time is Hdt 
real’* can be truly asserUsl. And, now, I want to i|ui)tc si 
jwissage in which he says llung.s which, at first sight, .^eem 
difficult to ^econcih^ with this view. This new j»a8sagi^ i> a 
passage in which he is not talking of Time in particular, but i f 
“ appearances ’* in general. But, as we have seen, he doe- 
regard Time as one among appearance.^, and I think llitue is m 
doubt that what he li(‘re declare.^ to be triuj of all appearaiK c.-’ 
is meant to be true of Time, among the ri‘.st. This new passnc** 
is as follows : — * 

“ For the jiresenl/* he .says, “ we may keep a last hold uj .ni 
this, that appearances e.iist. That is ab.solutidy certain, and lo 
deny it is noii.sc*nse. And whatever e.\i>ts must hthnof 
nalify. That Is al.-o quite certain, and its denial once mon* 
self-contradictory. Our appearances, no ilou’ot, may l‘c a 
Ijeggarly show, and their natun- to an unknown extent ni:»y 
he .something which, //.>■ it is, i.s /e»/ true of reality. That is ono 
thing, and it is quite another thing to speak a.s if ihoe fail ' 
had no acinal exlstemic, or as if there eould he anything h’l’ 
reality to which lliey might Udong. And I must venture i'* 


Op, rtf, pp. 131-2. 
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vopeat that such an idea would he sheer iiousense. What 
.ippears, for that sole reason, most indubitably is ; and there is 
no possibility of conjuring its being away from it.” 

Tliat is the passage which seems to me to raise a diHiculty 
as to his meaning when contrasted with the former passage. 
And the reason why it seciiis to me to raise one is this. In the 
foviiier pas.siige Mr. llradley deedared most emphatically that 
Tiiiio is not real ; he siiid : “ Time has most vvidaUbj proved 
nol lo be real.” Whereas in this one lie .seems to declare 
LMpially emphatically that Time (hns e.xist, and is. And his 
liingiiiige here again is as strong as po.ssible. He says it is 
sheer nonsense to .suppose that Time docs not exist, is not a 
laid, does not belong to reality. It looks, therefore, as if he 
lo make a di.stinction l.H‘t\veen “ being real ” on the one 
lijuid, and ‘'existing,” “ iieing a fuel,” ami “being” on the 
niher liand — as if he iiieaut to say tliat a thing may exist, and 
k*, and In* a fact, and yet not be real. And I tliink there is, at 
all events, some supeilicial difliculty in understanding this 
dklinetion. We might naturally think that lo say “ Time 
(‘xisis, is a Fart, and i.s ” is e(]uivah*nt to saying that it i.s real. 
Wlial iiion?, we might ask, can a man who .siys that Time is 
ii’.d mean lo maintain abnui it than tliat it exists, is a fact, and 
i" f All that mo.st penjde wouhi intMii by s.tyiiig that Time is 
leal could, it wiiiilii seciii, be c‘xprcsseil by saying “ There is .such 
a iliing as Time.” Ami it might, therefore, appear from this new 
as if Mr. Iirsulley fully agreed witli the view that most 
]'e'i[ile Wdiild exiiress by saying “Time is real” — as il* be did 
ti"l at ail mean lo contradict anything that most peojile Wlicve 
about Tiiiu*. Jiiii, if so, I lieu what are we to make of bi.s 
hniiicr assertion that, never! beless. Time is not real ? He 
cvideiilly thinks (hat, in a.ssertiiig lliis, be is asserting 
^^“luctliing wliic.li is not mere uonsemse ; ami lie crrtaiiily would 
not have chosen Ibis way of expressing what he means, unless 
he had supposed that what he is here asserting alHuit Time is 
t»»'‘»iijjMiil,|o with what iH!ople e/b/i mean when they say 
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“ Time is real.” Yet, we have seen that he thinks that wlmi. 
lie is asserting is not incompatible with the assertions tluit 
Time is, aiul is a fact, and cxist-s. He must, therefore, think 
that when people say “ Time is real” they often, at least, mean 
something more than merely that tliere is such a thing as Tinir^ 
something, therefore, which may be denied, witliout denying 
this. All the same, there is, [ think, a real diJIiculty in seein|^ 
that they ever ifo mean anything more, ami, if they do, wliai 
more it is tliat they can mean. 

The two expressions “There is such a thing as so and su” 
and “So and so is real” are certainly sometimes and rpiiit. 
naturally use«l as equivalents, even if they are not always sm 
used. And ^Ir. llradley's own language implies that this is 
For, as we have seen, in the first passiige, he seems to identify 
belonging to realily wiili being n al. The conclusion which lie 
expresses in one place by saying llial. Time does not bidmi^ to 
realily he expresses in another by saying that it is not ival: 
whereas in the second i»ass»ige he seems to identify the meuniiii: 
of the .same jdirase ** belonging to reality” with ••istiifj 
he says that whatever exists must behmg to reality, .inil 
that it is sell'-ciintradietory to deny this. Ihit if hoih ho\v.'* 
real and existing are iilentii-al with belonging Ut realily, il 
would seem they must he ideiilieul with one aiii»lli»*r. Ami, 
indeed, in another j)assage in the Ap|H ii(Iix to tlic -iid Kdiimii 
(p. ooo) we fiml Air. Iiimiley aelnally using llio fi»IIio\i!i:; 
wof'ls: “Anything.” he .siV.s^ihal in any s^ui^e />*. qua lilies ihr 
absolute reality and so is real.” Morei»ver, as wo have* sci ii. li - 
fleclarcs il to he nonsense to ileiiy that Tiling is; he innst, theiefoiv. 
allow that, in n n.<*\ at all evoiils, it is nonsense to il'-ny that 
Time is real. And y(?t this denial is the very t*ne In* has made. 
Mr. Ihadley, tlaji-irfore. doi?s smriii him.sclf to allow lli.u il>^‘ 
word *■ real” may, Jionnfitn*’s at all evenl»i, he j»roj»erly nsc'hi' 
equivalent to the word.s “ exisi.s,” “ is a fact,” “ is.” And ycl lii*: 
two a.s.sertion.s cannot both be true, unles.s there is .«'///»■ 
in which the wliolc propo.>iliim “Time is real” is not cquivaleni 
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ti) aiul cjiiiiiot be inferred from “ Time is,” or “ Time exists,” or 
Time is a fact.” 

It soeiiis, then, pretty clear that Mr. Ilradley iinist be 
hoMing that tlie statement “ Time is real ” is, in one sense, not 
eipiivaleiit to '*Tinie exists”; though he admits that, in another 
souse, it is. And 1 will only quote one other passage whicli 
sooiiis to make this plain. 

“ jr," lie says later on (p. 206) “Time is not unreal, 1 admit 
that our Absolute is a delusion ; but, on the other side, it will 
be urged that time cannot be mere aiq^earance. Tlie change 
ill the linile subject, we are told, is a matter of direct experumce; 
il is a fact, and hence it cannot be explained away. And so 
iiiucli of course is indubitable. Change is a fact and, liirlher, 
fhis fovf, is mtf rec<incilable with tlie Ahsolnte. And, if 

\vc could not in any way perceive how flu: fad can be amrttf 
we sIkiuM be ]ilaced, I. admit, in a hopeless dilemma . . . Ibit 
our real [lositimi is very ilillerent frtun this. For time has been 
shown to contradict itself, ami so to be a|»pearanoe. With ibis, 
iis discord, we see at once, may pass as an element into a wider 
hanuony. And, with this, the appeal fu /ad at once becomes 
woii bless.” 

“li is mere su]iersiiiioii to suji]iu.se that an appeal to 
exiierienc«j can prove re'difif. That I tind .something in exislenc«‘ 
ill the Wfirld or in my self, shows that this something and 

il cannoi .'*how uiotr. Any tleliver.inee of eonseiousnc.ss- - 
whether original or ac<|uired — is hut a ileliveranee td coiiseuuis- 
ms.s. It is in no case an uiaeh? and a revelation which we 
liave to accept. It i.s n fact, like iUher (acts, U) he dealt with : 
and there is no p re.su m pi ion anywhere that any /ad is heli**r 
tlian appearance.” 

Here Air. Hradley seems plainly to imply tliat to he “real” 
i« something ntair and other than \o l»c a fad or to exist. This 
iis tlie di.stinctiou which 1 think he nutans to make, and which, 
1 think, h the real explanation of his puzzling language, and 
thU is the distinction which 1 am going presently to discuss. 
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Blit I want first to say something as to that other distinction, 
which I said might be sii]>])Osed to be the explanation of tlic 
whole difficulty — the distinction implied by the qualification 
“Time, ? a the charavfir \rhich it (\chibifit”; the suggestion that, 
when we talk of “ Time,” we may sometimes mean Time in oiio 
cliai’acter, sometimes in another, and tliat what is true of it in 
the one character may not be true of it in the other. It iniglit^ 
I think, be suggested that this is the explanation of the wliole 
difficulty. And I want briefly to i»oint out why I think it 
cannot be the only exjdaiiation. 

Stated very baldly ami rudely, the dilficulty whith 
reijuires cxjilanation is this: Mr. Bradley siiys, “It is .slior 
nonsense to say Time, is not real.” Hut this thing whicli he 
says it is sheer nonsense t»» say is the very thing whidi li.- 
himself had formerly said. He had said, “Time has moM 
evidently proved not to he real.” Xow, Mr. Bradley certainly 
doe.s not mean to say tlial this proposition of Ids own is slnrr 
nonsense : and yet he says, in words, that it is slieer nonseiiM*. 
This is the difficulty. What is the exjilaiuiliini ? 
obviously, tiie explanation can only take one possible form. 
Mr. Brail ley must bi^ holding that the words “Time is real' 
may have two different stnsrs. In one sen8«.\ the denial of 1 111.111 
is sheer nonsen.so ; in the other .«en«i?, so far from being sheer 
non.sense, denial of them is, according to Idm, evidently ipii-. 
Xow, what are these two different senses, ])elv.een wlii' h lie 
difference i.s no cnorniou.s ? It is here that the two ilillep ir. 
ex]iIanatioris come in. 

The fir-st and, as 1 think, the wrong explanation (ihongli I 
think ilr. IfradJey's words d»» give some colour to ii, i‘< 
flii.s. It might he said: “ The whole husinc8.s is |)erfe(;lly ei^^y 
to explain. When Mr. Bradley suvh that Time i.-s rcjil, 
what Jje ine.'iiis is that Time, /// //// rhnrovtt'r whit'h it 
i.siiot real. Wliereas, when lie .siiy.s, Time diK?s exist, is a 
and is. and that it i.s nonsi*iise to ileiiy this, what he 
that Time does exi.st, in stuntt [tth*r r/(/r/7o7/r— some elianwlt'i 
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idhd' tliAH tliat which it exhibits. He does ml mean to make 
jiiiv (listiiictioii, such as you suppose between two ineaniiigs of 
tlio word ‘ I'eal ' — the tJiie of them merely equivalent to 
‘ exl'^ts/ * is/ ‘ is a fact/ and the other iiieaiiiiig something very 
(iinerent from this. 'J1ie only distinction he means to make is 
a distinction between two meaniiigs of ‘Time* or of the whole 
sentence ‘ Time is real/ He distinguishes between the meaning 
of this sentence, when it irieans ' Time, in the cliaractcr wliicli 
il exliibits, is real/ wbicli meaning, be says, is evidently false; 
ainl its meaning when it means, ‘ Time, in i&mr nther cliaracter, 
is real,' and this meaning, lie says, is evidently true. This is 
the complete explaiiJitioii of your suppose*! puzzle, wbicb is, in 
fad, iheiefon^, very easy to s*ilve.” 

Tins, r think, iiiiglit be nlVere*! as an ex]danatioii of Mr. 
llradley’s meaning. And it must be ailinilletl tliat it n'lnihl 
fnvnisli 11 (;om[dete explanation *)f tin* iKirlieular puzzle T have 
just slated, it wouM cMuiipletely absolve Mr. lhad ley from the 
charge of iueoiisisteucy ; and w*»ul*l show tliat where be a]»pears 
tn (Muitracliet himself about the reality of Time, ibi* ei»utra*lic- 
tioii is verlijil only aii*l mil real. We might, iiidee*!, *dije*.*l t*i 
this ilistiinriinii betwveu Time in on** ebarai-ier ainl Time in 
aimlln*r; on the gnmiul that anything whudi has net g<»t ihc 
rhar.n!ter wliieli Time exliibits, hut only snmt» nth* r eharaeter, 
*»ii;Jii not t*> W called TiiiU5 at all. We are, imlec*!. perfectly 
I'i iuiliar with tin? coiiceplion that mie ainl the .sim** thing may 
•tf uiir flinr piisse.ss a character wlih h it iloes an/ |m»ssoss at 
ajiDilior, SI) that wliat is true of it at one time may ii*>l he line 
nl it at aiiolhm’. We an*, that is, familiar with iht^ idea (»f a 
Uiing rhuiujimj its eharaeter. Ihu Time itself as a whole 
ol)vit)usly cannot change its characliu’ in this sense. Mr. llradley 
onniiot mean to say that it jMissosses the chavaclov ‘‘which il 
. cxhihiis” and in \v]ii**h it- is iiiiival at one timr. ami po<ses.^es 
■'Oiiic ()Lli(»r cliariM'tm*, in which it is n'al. at some oflortime. 
An,l migliL siiy it is certainly wrong to speak as it 

j J'hnc itself could have two inenmpatible eharaclers; since 
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nothing can have two inconipiitible charactci^t, unless it lia^ 
them at different times. Ami this is an objection which does 
seem to apply to Mr. llradley*a doctrine in any case, since In* 
does in any case seem to imply this distinction between Time 
in one character and Time in another, whetlier this distinction 
is the comj)lete explanation of our jMirticular ])uzzle or lun. 
Yet this objccliun would not necessarily l)e more than an olycc- 
tion to ill*, llrailley s words ; it would not necessarily bo an 
objection to his iiieaiiing. Whei-e he seems to inijdy tliat Time, 
in some character other tlian tliat which it exhibits, may lie 
fully real, he may only mean that something coniidetely dilVeiunl 
from Time, but which does in some sense corresjHmd to it, is 
fully real ; ami if he does mean this, our objectimi woiihl oiilv 
amount tu an objectum to his giving the name of “Time” lo 
lliis sujiposed counterpart of Time ; we might say, and I iliink 
justly, that it is misleading tti speak of this counterpart cl’ 
Time as if it were Time itstdf in some other character: hut 
tliis would go no way at all to show that tliere may not really 
be such a couiiterpart of Time, whicli real, while Time its. li 
is unreal. AVe might ask, loo, wliat this su|»i»osed f:ouni»‘r|niii nf 
Time is like, or (to put it in Mr. llradley’s way) what the 
precise character is, in whh-h 'rime is real ? .Vml I lliink 
Mr. llradley would admit that he cannot tell ns. Ihil ihis 
you see, would also lie no f»1)ji>ctioii to his actual doctrine. !Ir 
luighl quite well know, ami In? right in saying, that tliciv U 
ami inu.st be a real entintrrptirf of Time, completely clilfcrcn in 
character from Time, as wc know it, even though he has iiai 
the ItM'^t idea what tliis counterparl is like. 

\Ve iinist, therefore, admit that lids ]»ro]ioscd explanaliun 
of our puzzle would l»e a complete explanation of it. It woiiM 
comidctely vindicate Afr. Brailley fnuu the charge of iiuoii- 
si.'iiency, and would give ii.s, a.s his doctrine, a ilm-trim* to wliifli 
w«* have liitherto found no ohjectimi excf*]»t verbal ones. 

Bill, ncverlhclesH, 1 tliiiik it ia a wrong I'Xiilanation, an»l I 
want to explain why. If wc were to 8Uppo.se tliat ihi.s dislna* 
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tioii between Time in one character and Time in another were 
the only one on whicli Mr. lhadley meant to rely, w^e slioiild 
liave «8 his doctrine this: We should have to su])J)okc him to 
ahirm most emphatically that Time, in the character wliich it 
exhibits, neither is real, mr exists, nor is a fact, nor is. We 
should have to su])pose him to he usinjr all these four expres- 
sions always as strict equivalents, and to mean that it is onli/ 
in its other character that Time either exists, or is a fact, or is. 
And if he did mean this, there Wfuihl, of course, he no doubt 
whatever that he does moan to coiitrfidiot the eommoii view 
with regard to Time ; since, of cmirse, what most people moan 
hy “ Time ’* is what he (dioosea to call “ Time in the charactor 
which it oxhihits.” Yet, liis langnago,even in the passages that 
f quoted, seems to me to indicate that he does nut mean this. 

I think, tin the contrary, he means iti allirm emphalio.ally that 
Time r/r/; in the character whicli it exhibits, does exist, Is a 
fact, and imluhitably Is, llumgh it is not real, in that character. 
In tlio second passage, f«ir instance, where he insists so 
eiMphalically that ajiptniranoes do exist, are facts, and imluhit- 
sihly air, he is, I think, plainly talking of a|»])earancos, iii the 
clwiracler which they exhibit — or, as he there puls it. ilieir 
nature, as if is — lie tloes, ^ lliink, mean lliat ap]icaiances, even 
in this character, are facts, exist, and aie, thougli, in this 
cliaiacter, they are not “ true of reality.*’ Ami, so again in the 
lliird passage, wliore he says, Hiango is a fact, and this fad, as 
is nut reconcilahh* with the Ahsolulo; this language is 
surely quite iiiexousalde, unless he means llial Change, as such 
change, in the vharartrr a'fiirh it t.rhihits — change, as it is, is 
« fact ; though, of eniirse,. he holds that in this charadev it 
eevtainly is not real. I think, thcreffin*, we have to assume 
tliat Mr. I’railley means to make a distinction not merely 
hotwceii Time, in one charadcr, ami Time in auoilu r. hut also 
hetweeu “real,” in one HtMi.se, ami “real” in another. Hi.s 
uieaning is not so simple as it would lx>, if he were merely 
laakiug a distinction helwoen Time in one cliaraeter and Time 
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in another, and it is not, after all, at all plain whether ho means 
to contradict what ordinary people hold about Time or not. 
He does not mean to assert that Time, ns such, nnthtir is real, 
nor exists, nor is a fact, nor is: but, on the contrary, tliat Tim»», 
■even r/** .s'/nVt, does exist, is a fact, and is; bui^ nevertheless, is 
not real. This, at least, is what I am j^uiiig to assume him to 
mean. And, on this assuin])iion, we are brought face to faen 
with the question as to the meaning of the word “ real," ami 
also as to the meaning of these other words “exists,** “is u 
fact,** ainl “ is.*’ Hr. Bradley seems to .-idmit, we liave seen, 
that “real ** mny so mrti/nrs be pro)»erly usedas /n/7v7//e«[uivalen! 
to these (»tber jdirases. AVe are, however, now su])pi.>sing that hi* 
also holds that in another seii.se they are not eipiivalenl. iuu 
that “ real” means something iiiore than tlie olhers, so that i( 
is quite consistent to maintain tlial Time is ooi '* real," mikI 
that jet it ffots exist, is a fact, ami is. In holding Ibis I think 
he is mistaken; ami what I want to do is to ex]»Iaiii. as 
clearly as I can, what sort of a mistaki* I take liini iu Im* 
making, and what seem.s to me to la.* tlie source of this inistiik* . 

I may, perhaps, be ([tiile wrong in thinking iiial Mr. Jlrailhj 
has madt.' this mistake, ami that it i.s in any degree the soiiii c 
of iJiif di.stiuction be .seem.s to dmw between “ reality ” .imi 
“existence.'* To maintain that it is so is no part of my main 
object. My main object is simply Uy make clear the nature al 
this ]iariicular mistake, whether committed liy .Mr. Brjoilev ««■ 
not, and that it is a mistake ; b(M;ause it .smums to me llial it is 
a mi-stake which it is very easy to iimkt?, and very ini|M»riaiit Ci 
avohl. I am, of course, not c<inecrned at all to discu-^'i llie 
question whcllu.*r Time Is real or not, but onlj' to discuss the 
question what sort of things would luive to be tiui*, il‘ h 
were unreal, and whetlier if those things were true it cmiM 
still l»e true that Time either exists, or is, or is a fact. 

Now, to begin with, I think I know pretty well, in part at 
least, what Mr. Bradley means wlion he says that it is unreal. 

I think tliat |Kii t at lea.st of what ho lueaiis is ju.st what he 
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4 }ViiU to meaii — ^just wliat auyuiio elnc would mean if he said 
lhat Time was unreal, and what any ordinary person would 
understand to be meant, if he heard those words. JUit I can 
(jouceive that, when [ have explained as well as 1 can what 
lliis is that he oufjht tu mean, some people may bo inclined t<i 
dispute whether he means any such thiiij^ at all. They may say 
lliiit lie is using tlio word “real” exclusively in some highly 
unusual and special .sense, so that in asstn ting lhat “ Time is 
unreal ” he is by no means ilenying any part of what ordinary 
people would mean by saying that “Time is real.” And that 
some s[ieeial sense may voim' in to his meaning I am pn^pared 
In julmit. I do think it is possible that pari of what Mr.llradley 
i ; asserling may he snmetliiiig whicli no unsopliistiealed person 
woulti think of expressing in the sjinn*. way, and I will admit, 
iheml’ore, that he does not, very likely, mean by ‘‘Time is 
umvar’ ///#/•#/// what <»ther people, wtmld mean by this phra.se, 
lull soiiietliiiig else uyII. Wliat, ln»wover, I cannot help 
iliiiikiiig is lhat, even if he means .something more, he r/orw mean 
\.Iiat onlinarv j>eoplc wtaild mean urfl : that what they would 
mean is at least a /wo7 of his meaning. And if even this is 
disputed, if it is maintained lhat he i.s using the wonls 
t.'ihi.'ih'i'hi in .s<inie speeinl sense, I own I ib* not know Imw to 
iirgiie llHM|uestioii. If anybody really lioes taki* tlie view that, 
when lie says “Time is unreal,” absolutely all lhat he moans is 
f^oiucthing wliich is in no way incompatible with what most 
peojde Would mean by siiying “Time is real" I dt» not kimw 
how to .show that lliis view is wrong. I can only .siy that if 
tills hml lieeii all lhat lie meant, 1 eannot believe that lie 
would have t*xpre.ssed his view in tin* form “ Time is unreal.” 
1 lie only further argument I shall bring in favour of my view 
thiit he does mean what he oiiglit to mean will lake the form of 
answer to one possible tirguiiient which might be brought 
iigainst it. When I have explained what he mtjhi to mean by 
®^yitig that “ Time is unreal,” it will he quite clear that this is 
«uiuething which i.s in ftict incompatible witli the truth of the 
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propositions that Time w, or exists, or is a fact And it might bo 
urged that the fact that it is thus incompatible is a strong 
argument against the view that Hr. Bradley does mean wluit 
he ought to mean, since, if he had meant it, he could hardly 
have faile<l to pei-ceive that what he meant icas inconsisteni. 
with these propositions, wlierejis, as we have seen, ho certainly 
does not perceive this. 1 have an answer to that argiiniont, 
which consists in giving an explanation, which I think 
plausible one, as to how he could conui to think that the 
propositions are not inconsLstoit, when in fact they are. 

AVhat, then, < 0 /^ 2 / Air. Bradley to mean by “ Time is unreal” ? 
What would most peoide mean by this proposition \ 1 do 

not think thei'e is much diiliculty in discovering what smt 
of thing they would mean by it. Of course, Time, with a 
big T, seems to he a highly abstract kind of entity, and to 
define exactly what can he meant by saying of an enliiy of that 
sort that it is unreal docs seem to offer dillicullies. Ihit if you 
trj^ to translate the pro|>osition into the eom*retc, and to 
what it iiupHeSt there is, 1 think, very little doubt as i«f flu* smt 
of thing it imjilies. The moment you try to do this, and lo 
think what it really comes to, you at once begin thinking m' a 
nuijilier of diffenuit kuuU of j propositions, all *»f which jilaiiily 
must he untrue, if Time is unreal. If Time is unreal, ihcu 
plainly nothing ever happens before or aft»*r an\ thing cl>o: 
nothing is ever simultaneous with anything else ; it is licvn* 
true that anything Is past; never true that anything will hapjM’ii 
in the future; never true tlial anything is happening now: aiuho 
on. You can at once tliink of a cmisiderahle numlM?r t»f kinds ni* 
propo.sitions (and you could easily a«bl to the list), the falschnnd 
of all of which is plainly iin]dicd by saying that Time is unreal. 
And it is clear, also, that to .say that the falsehood of all ]»rn|iusi- 
tions of these kimls is implied is equivalent to siiying th.it there 
are no facts of certain corresponrling kinds — no fact.s wlidi 
con.si.st in one event liaj»poning l»efore another; notie wlil«l» 
consist in an event being ptwt or future, and .so on. That 1^ 
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Hjiy, what “ Time is unreal ” iiiiplieB is that, in the case of a large 
uunibei of cliflerent propeHitts, which are such that, if they difl 
holoiig to anything, what they belonged to would be facts 
having some common characteristic, which we might exjiress 
bv calling tliem “ temporal facts,” the in-operties in (pieslioii do, 
ill fact, belong to nothing. It implies that the property of 
being a fact which consists in one event following another 
belongs to nothing ; that that of being a past event lielongs to 
iiiahing, and so on. And why it implies that all those 
<lillerent 8j)ecial i>ro]icrtic8 Iwdong to notliing is, I think we 
niMV say, be(*aiise what it itinnat is that the giMnnal [noperty 
which I have culled that <if being a “ temporal fact ” belongs to 
notliing. To say that the j>ruperty of being a temporal fact 
belongs l<i notliing dors impft/ that such sjiecial ]noperties as 
that, of being a fact which consists in on«? event following 
jinotbiT, or that of lining a fact which consists in something 
lining past, also belong to nothing: in exactly the same wny as to 
siy that, the property of being “ coloured " belongs to nothing 
tin III with regard to the speidal properties “ being red," “ being 
blue,” etc., that they also belong to nothing. We may, then, [ 
think, say that what “ Time is unreal'* /</»(/ /i.s is simply "The 
in-operty of being a temporal fact belongs to uoibing,*’ or, to 
express tliis in the way in wliieli it woiibl be ex]iresseil in 
onlinarv life, “There ore no temporal faclB." And this beiitg 
'^• 1 , we have explained llie usage of “unreal," where it is 
lHL‘ilicjiifil of Time with a capital T, by reference to a much 
nuire conimon and perfectly familiar \isage of the term. The 
nse ol “ i> nnrear* in the phrase “ Time is iinn-al*' has been 
<ic1iiiod by reference to its n.se in the phrase “Temporal facts 
in* veal/’ A ml its use in this phrase is, so far as 1 l aii see, 
exaittly j iinum as in hosts of ]»lirases with which we i\v\} 
IwrlecLly familiar; it is, 1 lliiiik, fftc commonest and by far the 
important ust? of the term “ unreal/* The use is that in 
"Uicli we use it when we say, “ Unieorus are unreal," “ (Trillins 
*nncal, “ Uhiiiucras are unreal,” and so on. It is the UNigo 

u 
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in which unreal is equivalent to “ imairinary ” ; and in which to 
say " Unicorns are unreal ** means the same as “ There arc im 
unicorns ” or “ Unicorns do n<»t exist.” In just the same way the 
proposition “ Temporal f.acts are unreal,” into which wo have 
translated “Time is unreal,” means the same as “There are 
no temporal facts,” or “ Temporal facts do not exist,” ui* 
“ Temporal facts are imaginary.” 

1 think, then, that wliat Mr. TSradloy muiht to mean hv 
“Time is unreal” can ho defined hy reference to one particular 
usage of tlie word “ leal” — or, if you like to put it that way, ii> 
one particular one among the coneepti<)ns for whieli the leria 
“ reality ” may stand. Ami this particular conception s('enis (.» 
me to be hy far the conimone>t and most important of those fi)r 
which the term does stand. 1 want, therefore, before going on, 
to dwell a little upon. its natuiv; altluaigli 1 daresay that all 
that I have to say is perfectly familiar and )»erfe(;tlr wvH 
understood hy every one here. Of* conrsi*, it has often hiiii 
said l»ef<;re, hut I think it is .still very far from being '/enerally 
understood. 

I think, perhaps, the point I want to insist on can Im? hmuglii 
out ill tliis way. I have just said that \sv havi? )MantiMl <iiii 
one particular one, and llial the most important, among iIkm ' Ii- 
ceptions for which tin? tmin “ reality ” may stand : and thai ju. 
excusable way of saving what we liavo done, liiil it w*-ui«l ! 
tliink, he more correct to say that wc have pi»inled nul fin* 
p<articular, and tliat the imtsl important, usage of tie* lenns 
“ real ” and “ uiiieal,” and that f»iie of tin* pceitliarities «•!' lliis 
usage is tliat it is siicli that the terms “real” and -uniear' 
cannot, wlien used in this way. he properly slid to staml f‘»i’ 
any conception whatever. I will try to t^xplain what I me.iii. 
We have saiil that what “Lions are real” mm tin is that souk - 
particular property or other — I will sjiy, for the stikeof lueviiy, 
the. proiKM’ty of kjing a lion, though that is not strictly acetnatn, 
does in fact hrhmfj to something — that tlierc arc things 
have it, or, to put it in another way, that the conception of^finj; 
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;i lion is a conception wliicli docs apply to some things — that 
Ihcre are things which f(dl under it. And similarly what 
“ I'liicorns are unrml ” means is that the property of being a 
unicorn helongs to nothhuj. Now, if this is so, then it seems to 
lue, in a very important sense, "rear* and " unreal” do not in 
this usage stand for any conceptions at all. The only conrqjtwm 
which occur in the proi)OHition " Lions are real ” are, on this 
interpretation, jdainly, (1) the conception of l)eing a lion, and 
(2) the conception of belonging to something, and perfectly 
oliviciusly “real” does not stand for either of these. In the 
cjise of the first that is obvious; but it is wortli wliile pointing 
nut that it is also true of the second. 

For if " is real ” did stand for "belongs to something,” then 
the iuo])osition “Lions are real” would stand, not for the 
jissortion that the priiperty of " being a lion*' belongs to some- 
tliing, but for the assertion that lions themselves a tr 
trhirh lu'lnau fo smiuthititf ; ami it is quite obvious that what we 
mean to assert is not any such nonsense as tin’s. “ Keal,” 
therefore, does not, in this ]»roj»osiiion, stand for the conception 
nf '* helingiiig to something;” nor yet, quite }ilainly, does it 
sLinid for the concejitioii of " being a lion.” And hence, since 
those are (lie only two conceptions which d(» nccur in the pru- 
])OsiLion, we may, I lliink, s;iy that "real,” in this usage, does 
lu.l stand for any conception at all. To say that it di»l would 
to imply that it stood for some property of which we arc 
asserting that iiverything which Inus the property of l»oing a 
lion ” uho lias this other property. Hut we are not, in fact, 
assiTting any such thing. We are not asserting of any ]»ropcrty 
called “ reality '* that it belongs to lions, as in the proposition 
“ Lions are mammalian *’ we ore asserting c»f the property of 
“being u mammal " that it lielongs to lions. The two proposi- 
fions "Lions are real” and "Lions are mammalian” though 
giainniatically similar, are in reality of wholly dilVeront forms; 
.md one diiTercnct*. between tlieiii may be ex]nt>ssed by saying 
that whereas “ mammalian ” does staml for a property or 

H 2 
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conception, the very point of this usage of real ” is tliat it does 
not. 

To return to Mr. BiwUey. “ Time is unreal ” omjht to 
mean, according to me, “ Temporal facts arc uiiieal,” in the 
sense I have 1 ried to explain. Ami I cannot lielp thinking that 
this which ho outjht to mean is, in ])art at least, what Mr. 
Bradley //o/w moan when he says “ Time is unieal,” though 
possibly lie also means something else as well. But if so, it is 
quite clear, I think, that what he means is inconsistent witli its 
being true that Time exists or that there is smdi a thing as 
Time. To say that Time exists or that there is siwdi a thing, 
is to assert, at least, that there are some tem]MU*al facts: it 
may assert more than tljis, Imt it dues assert tin’s, at 
And this, we have seen, is exactly what is denied when ii is 
saul that Time is unreal. “Time is unreal” jiisi inoaus 
“ Teini)ural facts are tinreal,” nr ** There are no lemi»«iral fac:s, ’ 
or “ Temporal facts do not e.xist.” Ami just this is alsn what \> 
meant by ‘Time dees imt exist ” or “ TIujre is no sucii i.hing i\^ 
Time.” There is, in Did, nothing «*lse for ilieso exprc.ssions ii» 
mean. What, therefoM*, Mr. Bradley notfltf to mean ami 
(according to me) does mean by “Time is mirear’ is. in f.ui. 
iiicoiisi.-teiit witli what he ought to mean by " Time exists ’’ nr 
by " Time is.” And yci plainly lie iloe'i ma think that it is 
Is it piissible to explain wliy he >ln»uM have faile«i to p« ivciv- 
the inconsistency ' 

I think Jii>: failure e.iii Im- explained as follnws. li 
may have heen noticed lhal, in the passages I (jiinicd 
from him, he insists, in one placi*, that to deny that appear^ 
ancc.s exist is not merely false luil stlf-mn/rf/tlirinri/, and in 
nnothcr appeals to the, iniiiciplc that “any deliverance n[ 
conseionsness is hut a deliverance of r*onsfioiisnes.s ” in support 
of Iiis contention tliat what /.v a fad need, iioverthclc.-s, /••>/ i"‘ 
real. .\nd the fad llial he does th**.se two things d(a*.s, I ibb'*'* 
give r.objur to the siiggifslion lhal the leascm why he thinks 
that what is unr«*al may yet exist, and l e a fact, ami Ik‘, is lli'' 
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following. It is undoubtedly the case that, even if temporal facts 
iive unreal, ia, there are no such things, wc can and do think of 
///(?>/^ just as it is undoubtedly the case that, though uniconis 
are unreal, we can and do imagine them. In other words, 
“temporal facts” and “unicorns” are both quite certainly 
“ deliverances of consciousness,” at least in the sense that they 
arc “ objects of thought ” ; being “ objects of thought ” they are, 
in a wide sense, “ ap[)earanccs ” also, and I cannot help thinking 
that ]VIr. Bradley supposes thsit, merely because they are so, 
Ihey least UE. “ Ilow ” (I imagine he would ask) “ can 

a thing ‘ a])pear * or even ‘ Im* thought of* unless it is there to 
appear and to thought, of ? To siiy that it appears or is 
llioiight of, and that yet then? is no such thing, is plainly 
solf-contradictory. A thing cannot have a pro|)orty, unless it is 
there to have it, and, since unicorns ami tmnporal facts do have 
the property of Injiiig thought of, there eertainly iiiiisl k; such 
tilings. Wlimi I tliiiik of a unicorn, what I am thinking of is 
irerlainly not nothing; if it were nothing, then, when I think of 
a griflin, f should also he thinking of nothing, and there would 
he no dilTcrence between thinking of a gritlin ainl thinking of a 
aiiicorn. But there certainly is a ditVercnce: ami what can the 
<!ilVerenc.e ho iweejit that in the one easi» what I am thinking of 
is a uriicorii, ami in the oiIht a gritlin ? Aial if a unicorn is 
what I am thinking of, then there i-eiUiinly must /#» a unicorn, 
in s]iite of the fact that unicorns sue unreal, in »)ther words, 
thoagh ill one sense of the words there certainly art no unicsinis 
— that sense, namely, in which to ass(»rt that there are would 
bo equivalent to asserting that unicorns are real — yet there 
itnisif Ikj .SJJ//1,; other .sense in which lliero oa such tilings; since, 
•J there were not, we coidd imt think of iheni.'* 

Verhaps, it may he thought that the falhu\v involved in this 
Jii'ginneiit i.s too gross for it to he possible tlial Mr. Bradley 
should have lieon guilty of it. But there are other passiiges in 
ItmUhj — ^parlieularly what ho says about 
hrroi— which look to me as if he cerlainlv was guilty of it. I 
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suppose it will be quite obvious to every one here that it is :i 
fallacy; that the fact that we can think of unicorns is nut 
suilicicnt to prove that, in any sense at all, there are any 
unicorns. Yet, I am not sure that [ know myself what is 
mistake involved in thinking that it U sunicieiit, and I am goin-j, 
therefore, to try to |»ut as clearly jis I Ciin, what I think it is, in tlni 
hope that somebody may be able, if 1 am wnjiig, to correct iia*. 

The main mistake,! suppose, is the mistake of thinking tliat 
the proposition Unicorns are thought of” is a propositimi uf 
the same form as "Lions are hunted or the proposition “I 
am thinking of a unicorn ” of the same form as “ I am hiintifig 
a lion”; or the proposition “ Unicorns are objects of tlnaiglii ' 
of the same form as ** Lions are objects of the ebaso.” Of 
.second proposition in each of these three pairs, it is in fad ilie 
case that it could not be true unles.s there were lions— at li-.i-i 
one. Each of ibtmi due.s, in fact, assert both with rcganl h> a 
certain proj^erly — which we will call that of “being a Iifni’’— 
that there ///V things which i)i)ssess it, and also with regarili«< 
another — that of being huntoil — that .some of the things wliidi 
po.ssess the former pos.<e.>s this proj#erty too. Ihit it is obviou- 
enough to common sen.se that the .same is by no means f 
the //r-sf proposition in each pair, in spite of the fact tliai. lls ir 
grammatical exjiresaion shows no trace of the dinereiif-e. Il i> 
[lerfectly olivious that if I say “ I am thinking of a uniciTn.' I 
am not .saying both tint lliere is 21 unicorn ami that. I am 
of it, 2iltljr)iigli, if 1 .say “J am liuiiting a lion/' I am saying 
that there i^^ a lion and that f 21111 hunting it. In llie fninuT 
ca.se, I am /'o/ jisserling tlmt the two pro])eities nf liciug :i 
iinicorn and of U*ing thought id by nio hnih belong to one .mil tk 
82imo thing; wlierea.s, in the latter ca«e, i am iis.serling 
two pi«ipcrlies of In-ing u lion and of lieirig hunted by iiic 
iK'Umg to one ami the same thing. It is quite dear lhal tiiciv 
is injart^ this diirerencc l»etweeii the two propositions; 
no traire of it iippears in tlit?ir v«?rlKil expresHi«>n. Ami wIjv 
should use the H{ime form of verbal expression to convey 
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4 liflereiit iiKMiiiiiigB is more than I can say. It seems to me 
very curious that language, in this, as in the other instance 
wo havejiist considered of “Lions are real ” and “Lions are 
inaiunialiaii,” should have grown up just as if it were expressly 
designed to mislead ])hilosophers; and I do not know why it 
.should have. Yet, it seems to mo there is no doubt that in 
(»ver so many instances it has. iloreover, f./7/r//y what in meant 
l.y saying “ I am thinking of a unieorn” is not by any means 
clear to me. I think we can as.scrt at least this: In order that 
this proposili«)]i should be true, it is necessary (1) that I should 
ho conceiving, willi regard to a certain property, the hypothesis 
IhaL there is something which pos.sesse.s it, and (2) that the 
propertv in iinestion should Im? .such that, if anything did 
juissess il, there would l»e a unicorn. Although this i.s 
jiliiinly liu(‘, il does not give us completely what is monit by 
llie stalcinent, *' I am ibinking of a unicorn*'; and I do not 
kiu w wliat the <*oinplete meaning is. l! is certainly //oMhat 
1 jiin conceiving with regard to the ])ioperty of “ being a 
uiikoni,” that there i.s stimelliing which possesses it; .since I 
may he thinking of a unicorn, without ever having conceived 
iImj projierly of “ lieing a unicovir' at. all. Whatever it doe.s 
mean, tlie point which coiiceriis us i.s that it is certainly imf 
iiceessary for its truth, that the property of being a unieorn 
should, in fact, belong to anything whatever, to*, ihevel’nre, that 
liiiMc shouhl ill any sen.se whatever W a unieorn. Ami the 
falla-y 1 am attrihuiing to Mr. llra lley is that of supposing 
tlial, in srujir, it must imply this latter. 

This, then, i.s what 1 imagine to he at least one of the 
leasuns whicli have leil Mr. lirailley to suj»j)o.se that the juo- 
posiiioii » Xime is unreal ” he consistent with the propusi- 
liuii “There is .micli a thing as Time." Ihil shoiily, it is that 
se(\s (what is perfectly true) tliat “ Time is unreal nntsf he 
eousistoiit with “We do think of Time;*’ he thinks ^falsely) 
that “We flo think of Time/' miisL imply, in some 
Hicre 1 .S such a thing as Time ; ** and, tinally, infers (correctly) 
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from this true aiul this false premiss, tluit there mnst be 8ouu» 
sense of the proposition “ There is such a thing as Time ** which 
is consistent with “ Time is uiiieal.” 

It follows, then, that if Mr. Bnidley means what he ouglit 
to meiin both by “ Time is unreal ” muf by “ Time exists,” ho i;s 
contradicting himself when he combines these two propositions. 
And I have said I feel convinced that he mean wliat hu 
ought to mean by the former. lUit I feel a gooil cleal of douht 
as to whether, all the same, he is contradicting himself, because 
it does seem lo me doubtful whether he means what he ought 
to mean by tlic latter. The kind of thing which I iinagiui- 
may be happening to him wlien he insists so strongly tliai 
Time exist, /.N' // yV/r/, and /x, is that, properly speaking, lu» 
is not attaching to these phrases any nu*aning whatever— / mi/, 
therefore, that which they properly bear. It seems to me vciy 
l)ossible that he has so strongly convinced liimself of the fiil.<c 
proposition tJiat tliere onut Ije so/nf smise in which, if J tliinlv 
of a unicorn, there must b*: a unicorn, that wlu.*rever la* kiinws 
the former proposition holds, he allows himself to use ilic 
latter yi;///# nf irunh, without atlacdiing any meaning lo them. 
Wliat he is really asserting so ciiiphaiir'ally may, I think, !«• 
not anything which liis wurds stand for, but simply this vcibal 
proposition that there ntitsf be s«*nse in which they juv 
true. 
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It will 1)0 best to l)C<i;in witli stating what, in niy opinion, is, 
ami wliat is not, the gi'iieral nature of the inquiry uinlertnken, 
or rather initiated, in the following ]>ai)er. It belongs to tliat 
kind of Logic which Kant calleil TransceinlLMilal Logic, and is 
tliercfon* concerned with the foundations (apxai) of the 
sciences. The discussion moves within the sunn; region as that 
explored by sucli writers (•jfuts vin>sti umnnw) as Mr. 

Eussell and Mr. Whiteliead. Yet that region extends, as of 
course they are well aware, nion* wiilely than the special 
province which they have chosen for investigation. Though I 
may draw some o! my illustrations from that lu'uvince, I do 
m.t regard the discussion which follows as being in any special 
sense inathematical. M’hether I am right i»r wnuig in my 
conclusions, ilie validity and value of mathematics are quite 
lumlVectod, or at least arc only alVecied in a way which mathe- 
maticians may, without loss tti tlieir .science, entirely disregard. 
The issue? before us now is one in ies|»ei'i i«» which cxi»crt 
matlieiimticians are indeed e.xcellent witnesst's, hut iu»l necc'^- 
sarily either goo<l counsel or gooil judges. It would .surely he 
a prejudice to assume that a km)\vlcdgc about, or a tlieory of, 


niathcinatics is itself mathematic.s. Again and similarly. 1 may 
draw some of my illustrations from the pnjvince of psychology, 
hut the dihcus.sion will not thereby itself become psychological, 
^ud, disclaiming all pretence to he a psychologist. I do not 
udmit that he who is not an expert jisycludogisl is disabled 
from forming a judgment upon the issue before us, or that he 
''ho is .such an ex[>ert is necessiirily mon* competent to do so. 
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What I propose to examine is those mental activities, processes, 
or results which create or lay down or guarantee or test the 
su])structures upon which certain ol* the sciences rest, not the 
siipcrstructuies themselves, or the manner of their building. 
Of course it is more than possible that ignorance or error in 
regard to tin* latter may einluirrass or even falsify eonclusion.s 
as to the former; all 1 hero urge is that expert knowle(lg(M)f 
the detailed foments of the several sciences is not iiecessmy. 
Hut 1 am very far from encouraging the fantiv that “ lo^if.-d” 
invesiigaliims lan profitably he pursued by minds vacant (if 
infoimalion iMinocrning the general nature i»f these conlenis. 

The very sjiecial problem which 1 have selected for disrtis- 
sion is hut a small ])l(;l in this vast field. It is true that, in 
my opinion, this ]dnt is a fair sini|>le of the whole, and, :is ii 
were, a map in ininiatnre of it. There is a ci*rlain arliiirariij«*s.^ 
in the seh ciion of it, and some loifc may have to he exerci'e'l 
to prevent its c.Npansioii as the dis(;ussion proceetls aiel lo 
restrain ii within its first narrow limits. I may he p(‘riiiiiie«l 
tt) explain why or how I eame to .select it. In reailiiig Kants 
first CrIfIfjiO' once more I was struck by the 
which he used aliout a cortaiii point in his d'»eirine. It 
is alway.s interesting to note passages in an author \slieie. 
while lie uses corifidcnl language, he iievi»rlheless hcir.ivs a 
sense that he is skating on very thin ice. Xuw, eoncen.ing 
the point in 4 uesii*»n, Kant's language /s eonlideiit. lie use s tin* 
phra-'C inf*th*sis tnh III { Priilviitmii'iitt ^ J as the nanu nf !* 

certain kiml of syiitln?tic ir jitriuri kiiowli*dge of nature {thiiti'*, 
of what is matter of possible e.xperieiice. and theiefoiv ohjertof 
pi».ssildc knowledge K Intensity is such an tdiji^ct, f here is actiuil 
and genuine knowledge «»f it, and that kmiwleilgc «m knowiir,' 
is iiiatliematical. It is not iiiy aim here to enter furlla r int'^ 
Kant’s suVille and dilVicull distinctions as to certain peculiariti*-''’ 


of such knowledge, r.y., hh to the cone.eptioii or category: ih*- 
s<:h«nna, the mode of syjithesiH therein involved. I l“*te 
deliberately on the surface of Kantian philology. 
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attracted my attention was not any doubt expressed by Kant 
iis to liis doctrine upon this point but certain phrases which 
indicated some sui’inise on his part at the discovery of tlie 
<Ti)Vci*iiing principle which he enunciates in reganl to it. The 
{j;urt)rise is natural, for the ])riiiciple does nothing less than 
tlirow a bridge between the mind and nature. It assures to 
us a genuine knowledge of (physical) reality — a rfaliUts 
liJicHomcnon, no doubt, but still (as the object of, fjj.y Geometry, 
is n«»t) a ratliftts. That there is here a j^aradox shows itself 
almost in the graniinatical solceisin, but the paradox is still 
more apparent in the claim that we are in pc»ssessiun of genuine 
knowledge concerning, not the form, but the matter, of 
expciieiice. Kant himself admits that this is hr/n tntUirh. Xot 
onlv so, but he goes almost as far as to say that thus we may 
1 hi sure that we can know something lonching '‘die iraiis- 
si.emleiitale Jlaterit? aller (rcgensliindc, als Gingean sich (die 
»Si»ohlu*il, llealitiit).” 

I will not labour this point, for I have, 1 think, said enough 
(u show that there is a very serious prohlem here involved 
wliieli rcipiires further consideration. Kants answer to it 
and his reasons for that, answer call for review. It will be 
observed that on his own view there stands or falls with 
his answer to it the appli(;;ibility of inatbematics to (teriaiii 
pliysieal realities, viz., tho.>e wliieh are imtr/iSif, On our answer 
depends whether we are or are not entilleil to say tliat there is 
possible or actual a mathematical knowledge of certain pre- 
dijlined ol\jccls — a mnfhvMs 

1-iCiiving Kant, let us now jisk tuirselves whether there is 
is not a matheiuatica of iiileiisity. Xow, 1 have no douhi 
that of the ohjects which are iutniiia there is a knowledge 
possible and actual, and, when I say knowledge, I mean 
ti^nuiiie knowledge, knowledge of undcrsiantling as well as 
loiowledge of acqiiaintiance, knowledge synthetic and ft priori, 
m wliatever other way it appears neces.siry to ipialify 
^ *0 knowledge meant as really knowledge. The (luesiion is 
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whether that possible or actual knowledge or knovring is or 
is not mathematical, whetlicr, the essential character of the 
object being taken to be foi*eknown, the knowing of it must 
be, or can be, or can not be, mathematical. Suppose an actual 
instance of such knowledge, dissolve it by rellection into its 
constituent moments, the knowing and what is known, and 
ask what must liave lieeii their antecedent Gharactci-s tliat 
by combination with one another the fact of such knowledge 
arises. As we ideally dissolve their iiiiion, the one becomes a 
power or a process or a method, and the othei* a problem or a 
task, but each on separation lias a character of its own which 
tits it for union in such knowledge with its ideally divorced 
partner, and of those diameters it must be jiossibk* to know soine- 
ihiiig aj)art from the combination or "beforehand.’' That: is on 
any view presupposed, for liefore the union wbiidi is knnwlcdjro 
by the one of the other, we, according to the Kantian view, 
foreknow tin* one t(i be mathematical and the other to ho 
itifnisf/ ; aii<l the same presupiM»siiion is inad«‘ by tlnw who 
reject it. It may then be that our foreknowledge nf tin; 
character of a metho<] advocated and of that of a prnMciii 
propounded i.s .such that we also can with confidenet* jnedict an 
essentially and nece.ssary misfit between the one and th«' other. 
Is that po.s.sibly or necessiirily so here? If it is, there is m 
mathematics of intensity possible or actual. 

What these reflect ion< pre^criln; to us is a scjiarat** >iudy of 
matheiiiatic.s on the one hand, and of intensity or 
the other, and a suh.scuuent conaideral.ion of the ijucsiinii 
whether there is or is nc»t lH;twi*eii them some 
iliriuinm. It is all iiiiiiortanl tliat the stinly of the twf» I'actors 
should Ih? kejit as far and as long a|»art as i>os.sihl(‘, and 
shall find much difliculty in accomplishing this. Hut the 
atteniiit iiinst he made. 

What., ihcii, is the universal and distinctive (jicmilhir and 
e.Kclusive) character of iiiatheiiiaiics ? We must here .'^eck an 
answer which iloi'S not expn*.ss this character in terms of ''htd 
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iiHitheiuatics is of, or, at least, we must be ciireful in passing 
jiiiswevs of that type. We arc to consider mathematics as a 
kind of kiiowiiuj or learning, distinguishing it, if we can, by an 
character, as if it possessed that character in its status 
as ii purely “ subjective ” existent (prijcess or metliojl, or group 
of roguatc jirocesses, methods, etc.). And, again, we must be 
on our guard against so detiniiig it that it shall merely be llie 
uipiivalent of (n) knowing Hii/ipllritfr, or (/>) of knowing pin' 
i irdh'iivc. Xo, we must acknowledge side by suh; with it and 
CDutradislingiiisheil from it by the •lifftnrufiit (diosen to dis- 
lingnish it, other (sp(*cifically ililferent) form.s of genuine 
knowing inatho.matit^al. The task is much harder than it 
lunks, and perhaps it will he he.st to speak first and briefly of 
ct.Mlain aitemjits which do not conform to the comlilions just 
lakl down, ami which are therehm; here formally “ out of 
order." 

For instance, to hegiii with an t'xtravagance whicli I do 
not accuse anyom^ of Indding, if anyone were to detine 


matlieinalii.s as the knowing of, or about, all wlioles-of-]>arts 
. wliiitsoever. I shouhl as the self-appoinii‘d chainnan in this 
; delate rule it to lx; “<iut of onler.” not s») much because the 
d''liiiiiion was ohvhinsly too widf\ but simply l.teeaiise it 
iissiinuMi, as alieatly well known, tin* general piuju-rties of the 
elijjHiis, l)y n;r'i*renee to wliicli its nature as (say) a reasoning «»l 
and such a form wjus detined. Tlie aeeeplanoe of such 
a definition woiihl elearly anticipate the ans\vi»r to our ipiestioii, 
would prejudge or prejmliee tin*, issue. The same ubjeclion 
w<mld lie against definitions of it, as, f.//., ilio knowledge of 


ria'sscs, or uf »»rdor.s, or of (plant itii*.s, or of tpianta, and so on — 
in laci, ajrainst any definition wliieh made il.s form dependent, 


act only upon ihe olijecls to wliieli as reasoning it was applied 
jboing just those ohjecLs that lliey are, but also upon their 
ba\ iiijr eertaiu general i>rojicrties (Uus.s«*ll, Priiu'ipU s. Preface. vii ). 

ut ih sought is some char;iclerisiiti(Ui of mat hematics by a 
i does not "depend '* III all ujum its objects, 1ml. 
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being independent of them and intrinsic to it, fits it to enter 
into that union with them which is knowledge of them. Xow, 
I readily acknowledge that the defect to whieli I refer 
formal, and that several of the defiiiitions criticised may l)e 
re-worded so as to be in order. This has, indeed, in certain 
cases l>een done, and possibly in all cases (but for my want n!‘ 
skill) the amended definitions might here be set before yon. 
Thus, to illustrate what I mean, instead of the definition of 
mathematics as the science of all orders, tliere might ho 
offered the definition of it ns itself the ordering of all ordtM-iiius; 
in this way mathematics would lie intrinsically cliaracteriscd :is 
a function (or exorcise of function) distinct ami distingnis}i ilili* 
from all other functions or exercises of function. Ihil, ns I 
have sjiid, f am imt coiniH‘teiit to execute the necos>arv 
translations, and I therefore reluctantly leave these chdiniiiuns, 
anil proceed to consider certain ollered characterisatioii'i inme 
obviously iiitrinsic. 

Tn turning to these I must repeat that any diUiniiinii 
which cloes not characterise mathematics by a diffnrutln \vl,i(;|i 
is its exclusive jiossession is ‘‘out of order”; ami. 
that there cannot be accejUrd any ilefiiiition wbieli 
to it merely a superior (or even superlative) dei:ivi' if 
wliat in some nieasuie belongs to iMiMiialheiiiaticai kii'iw- 
ledge. Xor do I think that I am demamliiig imiit* liiitii 

(say) ^fr. liUssell woulii demand of himself. In hi'( 
entitled " Ilcfinition of Pure Mathematics” (for my pnrjH*'*« kciv 
I regard “ I'ure” as a warning, not as a limiting, epiiiici; li*’ 
subjects himself to the rigorous conditions of “exinjily 
justifying” the variou.s parts of his own proffered ilcliiiiti'''«i 
/>., he jilodges himself to e.stablish their exact 
ccrlaiiity by a inetliod itself exact ami certain. (.’ouM 1^' 
accomjdish lhi.s, be would, indeed, furnish what 1 ilc>i'lriiilr* 
AVe should in jio.s.seasion of a definition of inatheiinlu-'^ 
purely intrin.sic c.haracteriHation, siiid we should then ho ni 
a j)o.>ition to ask the que-stioii wliicfi that definition hid 
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ilecWed or prejudged, viz., whether mathematics as so delined 
was trnt\ was the possible or actual knowledge of such 
and such iiidei)endently characteiised objects. 

Xow, of all siicli definitions by intrinsic cliaracter, there 
iiiav b(5 taken as a fair sample tlie assertion that amongst 
knowledges mathematics, and mathematics alom?, is exact.*^ 
The exact sciences ” is just a synonym for matlienialics ; all 
other sciences are inexact, not as liaving less exactness, l>iit as 
being wholly without “exactness”; there are no degrees of 
‘ OA'actness.” AVIiat, then, is “ exactness ” ? 

It is not unreasonable (is it () to look from the claimants to he 
llic possessors «»f “ exact” science for an “exact” account of 
what they mean by the term. Ihit, so looking. I have uvl 
tliscoven‘d much help from them. Though. »v/., ^Ir. liussell not 
infretpiontly uses the wonl or its synonyms, it <loes not r»eeur in 
bis index, nor again in Clifford’s (posthumous and unfortnnaltdy 
uatiiiish(*d) work ealled 77 o' Cimi/nint ^nt'sc oj th*' K.nn'f 
f^rintn's^ is any explancation <»f it offered. The mere suhstilu- 
lioii for it of other words, such as “pretMse,” *• aecurate,” 
“rigorons.” “ striet etc., helps us not at all. Ami surely it is 
no use to 1)0 told that “the exact seieiues are the inallieinalieal 
s<*i(MKes,” nr “ those which partake in the charaeler maiho- 
nuilical sci(»nees, di- in so far as they do so”! Other elforls 
such as those of Comte, Speneer, Ilain, and IVarsiin meioly play 
about with vague ainl outworn antitheses, like “ahstrnci” 
and “cinicrete,” or “ ideal” and " ix‘al.” Is any cojiiment net es- 
^'aiy ujMHi the dietum *»f IVofess^ir d. A. Thomson. ** the term 
‘exact scienec’ may he used more generally to imlieate all 
f*uieiuo that has resolutidy begun to ‘ measure,’ including in 
‘ nieasuieinent ’ all foims of piwise ivgisival bm ” ? It hioks 
disjijtpjiintiiijrly as if, though wi» in ilistinguisliing mathematics 
fnnn inni-mathematics cannot avoid sja'aking of “exactness,’' 
*uust ho conUmt with an “ inexael” understanding of what 
exactness” is. Of course, tliat is a liighly uiiMtisfactory 
b^'^nion, and our amtentnienl might, just as well be ealled 
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discontent. Aiul the woi-st of it is that wo are left without 
any “t?>cact” distinction of niatheinatics from other knowledges 
or at least unahle to ilocide whether we are or are not in 
possession of .such a iUstinction. 

In a kind (O’ desperation, I semned to descry a haven of 
refuge in tlie suggestion that mat hemal ies is all such knowledgi*. 
as is in llie uliiniate resort reducible to arithmetic (Russell, 
/'/■////WyV/.N*, p. 2riy), or, to thr(»w the suggeslion into the form 
ahdve d(Mnanded, that mathematizing is just eouniing 
nuin])ei‘ing, or that “ to kinav exactly to know tin* nuinlier 
of.” 1 am awan« that tliis would not admitted hy inatlm- 
iiiatieians, unh'.ss iliey were ]H*rmitted to give an unu.sual si*n.e 
td lli(.' Wdrd “ nuiiilM'r,” and tlial, eviui with that perniissiim. 
it would jiiohahly m»t he aeei‘j»ted hy Mr. Riiss-dl. Vei, 
perliaps, ev(*n lie eon Id by a further stretching or straining i.f 
the meaning df lh^^ wurd “inimber’* bring all that he w.uus 
into mathoiiiatie':. 

It is just here fliar my perplexity comes to a he id. tbr | 
a.sk inyxdf whether tin* re<|uired (jxtensidii of tin* meaning mi’ 
iln^ Word -numluT'' is ]i‘i.s.siblc. Tin* proldem tn wlinh I 
here iuvii»3 Vdur jilteuli*in is an interesting ami im|idriani mi**. 
«Tnd it. may ho pur as follows: In tin? chajiter of his J, li. 
tint! fn which is cniitli*d “ (b-m.-ralis iti<.n nf 

Xuiiihf.'r,” Mr. WiiitehiMil sjiys, “ MailuMiiMlieiaTi- ha\c a 
liahit. whieli is puzzling to those engagi*i| in tracing out iiic.ni- 
ing'. i»nt is v-oy Cdiiveni'-nl in practice, tif usire^ the .s-inii 
.sviiiImj! in diltej'-nf fhongli alli»'d .scn.H»s. ’rhi* cue es'enlial 
rc(pii'«;iic tor a ■‘yniin'l in their «‘vcs is iliat, wiiatcM*!' it- pcs-iM'' 
varicti»*s of meaning, lie f«»riiial laws for ii.s n<c shall l»c ahv.ivs 
the .-;ime. ’ And he illii'f rales this duel rim* from the past lii-ierv 
of mathem'ilie- in jhe most eJiMr ami elegant manner. R-it ili*' 
d'^Urino it'cit /A-/////' if.-i* io* at n f*»r wliaieM'i 

sucres^ j»r r;i»nvenienee has in tho pust heeii found guanuit'rf’ 
(jidy part e.Men.-ioiis. ami yiidd.s only ut most hope and 1“’^ 
oerlainrv al«oijt the future. The word " niiuihiir ” is a synil"'! • 
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can we be quite sure that each new variety of meaning added 
Ui the old stock will always be “ allied,” and that it (the whole 
new meaning, or its “ formal laws ”) can always preserve its 
identity? Ih it, indeed, not ([uite certain that 8(Hnc addition 
must cause a break with its i)ast? And can we ever be sure 
iiefoivhaiid that any new addition pro]>ostd and as yet untried 
will not be “ the last straw” that breaks its Kick? It will be. 
observed that “exactly” the same doubt afleets attempts to 
oxteiul tlie meaning of the word “exact”; some time or other 
ill the profess of extension, its meaning must become “ inexact,” 
and it may be that, this is destim.'d to occur at the very step 
whicli we are just invite<l to make. This possibility is extremely 
discoucorting. and, if I umlevstand him rightly, it has at one 
time disconcerted ifr. Itussell. f refer to a theory of liis 
whicli I know only at sec<»nd hand (lN»incar<'*. Si it tm it M* fhi,tli\ 

[y. *205), •‘Dupres la ' tluMuy of limiiati<ui of size,’ uue classe 
icssorait ilavtiir tlnut a rexisteiice si die I'lait tro]) clendne. 
reiU-clre t»ouiTait-elle ctre iiifinie. iiiaisil nc fauilraii i»as«|u’elle 
le flit irop.” I lake tliis lu mean that, it tn a wlioW wliidi is a 
« i.iss siU i.M'ssive atldilions of nienibcrs art* niaile. >ome lime a 
vdiole luiist or may be roachiMl wbi< li can only bo called a cla>s 
ilia scii.^c disiMiiiiinuous with the senses in wlii.-li the ptevious 
lf.sscr wliulcs Jiad been eallctl clas>e< M. Pniiicaiv a'hl.s: 

“ Mais nous ri'trouvons toujours la mcme dillicuUe; a quel 
uuaaeiit ]avcis commencera-t-elle a clre !r«*p:’' Thai is just 
inv ditliciilty, the dillKMiby which prevents my assent 1“ the 
pru|)(isitu)U lliat tlien.; is in piimdple m» limit to the gra<lu.il 
extension of the meaning of a mathematical symbol, sudi as 
the Word “number," I am indce<l iddiged to go furl her and 
I'V'ipniuid the view that at least where it is lori-knoun that the 
Viaioiics (»i* meaning of a symbol are relal«*d a< successive 
mtMiibcis of a series (or at least wlien the numb»*r can be itide- 
hiiitely iucroa.sed eitlier by interpolation c»r extrapolation), the 
name apjilied to each and all of them must become 
t'Tiivocal, or to employ Sir. Wliilehead’s terms, the formal laws 

I 
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of the use of the identical syinhol cannot for ever remain 
identical, tlie meaning of it to fit its cnlarge<l denotatmn 
must become “ inexact." These considerations force me to llm 
conclusion that the method of the mathematical sciences is uoi, 
merely counting, but “ counting out," or what I may call “il^. 
numerating” (including the deiiumeratioii of deniimeration.s). 
What 1 feel is that when the mind goes beyond that, it at onoo 
ceases to work “ exactly" or mathematically. Something lilvt* 
this apj)ears to me to be involved in Mr. Russeirs stateiin*ni; 
that “arithmetic has no indemonsl rabies” {Pniiciple^^ Iinlex, 
s.r. Aritlimetic\ 

I am, however, for the time willing to depart a certMin 
distance fmm this rigorous view, and to allow that iimlln;- 
matiziiig iiioludes measuring as well as counting. This 
concession, I am well aware, would not satisfy Mr. Ihissell 
but it does .seem to me suHicient to delimit wluit in.tiiy 
matlieinaticiau.s consider to be inaLlieniatics, what I inav cul! 
actual or extant matbematies, a sjdiere beyond wldi.li Jh' 
methods as yet d«)uljtfnlly “ exact.” And I will close Ibis pait. 
of my discussion with the suggested do(^lriue that, if the won! 
iiiathematics is still used of wlial lies beyond, it is aUccicil with 
a }ierjilr.*xing po>sibility of inexactness in its moaning, having in 
its extension suffered some kind of disruidiiui of coulacl \vi:Ii 
its former “ exact ” meaning nr meanings. 

It is time now to turn to the other side or fad'ir ainl 
examine its character. If lliat kind of “object.” is arrivciUl 
by diseiigagciiieiit from its involution in knowledge and (•■•ii- 
sidered apart, it ju’esenls itself as a kind of “problem." 
have to ask ourselves what as a universal and exclusive 
character distinguishes this kind of object or iiroblein frniii all 
other kiinls. Tin? kind of ohjects which, on my view, J'Icm*!!! 
insuperable dillitadiies to mathi*niatic.s is one which is, />ro/.'a 
fncv\ heterogeneous from all tliosc which actual malliciaatica 
successfully handles. Sueli i»bjccl.s are wholes, wholes-of-|>ai*l^ 
but they are not ciilcTdenninerahh!! multitudes or deincasnra)>Ic 
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luiignitudes. Nor are they either quotities or quantities, and 
what we ask conceruing them is iieitlier “ how many ? ** nor 
* how great?” but another question, viz., “how much?” 
(Some of them ai*o periiaps not even wholes, but all actual 
instances of them are, I believe, wholes, ami, in any case, are 
presumed to be so when the question “ how much ? ” is asked 
about them.) To this kind of whole I beg leave to assign the 
name of “ a much ” or “ a muchness.” Eveiy actual “ muchness” 
is homogeneous, or has a (determinate) homogeneity (its 
cpiality or such-and-such -ness) whhdi is omnipresent or all- 
pervasive. Anything which has this quality and is less than 
the whole is a portion nr jiart or siimple of that whole. What 
I call a “ much ” has, in the history of philosophy, borne various 
names and from time t«» time attracted attention. Attempts 
havi* been made to discover and expound tbe universal and 
exclusive character of such wholes; into these 1 cannot now 
i‘uler. I will only ttxpress the view that, however analogous to 
magnitudes and multitudes they may be, they are (lisi»arate 
from tin* one and the other. I refer to them because I believe 
liial. intensive wholes fall within the liehl of “ muchnesses,” and 
that in tlie eml the inistit l)etween their iiatuiv and that id 
oxart or inatluMinUical iiieiUods is traceable lo ibis fact. It 
appears to me that every inioiisive whole is just a linear or 
iiiii-dimeiisioiial “iiincli,” or can lie completely .symbolized by a 
length. At least, this is so in i*ertaiii cases, ami what 1 
propose to contoml is that, where that is so. the syinboliziiig 
or •liagramiiiatic length is not .such that its representing 
structure can be exhaustively explored by any actual inalhe- 
nuitical method. Such a length may also be called ‘ a 
rango” and 1 will suppose I hat it may bo (and often 
actually is) (/() boumlod and (/») eonliuuous. As “a imieh” 
such a range has within it endless “varieties,” each of 
^'liich is a “sluule” of its universal quality Q ; the variation of 
y is coiiliuod to the range between a downward and an upward 
i*uit which lixes the total length, and within that range the 
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ilistaiicc between any two varieties whatsoever is a “ de|3;ree,” 
so that any two varieties whatsoever differ from one another in 
degiee. What I liavo called a “ variety " or “ shade ” of Q may 
also be called a value ” of Q, and the whole, therefore, styled a 
whole of values. The account above given sets forth the necos- 
sary inner structure of such a whole, and where such a wlmlc 
exists (?>., is in its own way fully determinate), its stnuitnre 
can be completely expro.sscd by tlie arrangement of all tin? 
possible values of Q in order along a length. y>Vf— and this is 
the main point — there is in the original intensive whole so 
expressed or symbolized no necessary metrical relation between 
tlie distance from n to h and tliat from h tf» e (whore n, A, /■ an? 
any varielies of (J wliatsuver, (»f wbieb A lies between n ami r). 
Consequently, if in the diagram metrical relations ajijiear or 
ai*e found, they correspond to or synib(»lizo nothing in iho 
01 iginal, and belong to the nature of the diagrani only. The 
inner structure of tlio original intcnsivi* wb«>lc is ^•^:sl•nliall\' 
ameirical or if it is nieliieal, its being so is aceidtMil il In 

it, am I may be romoveil without its ebaracter a< an iutcnsivt? 
wlmle becoming other than it is. I am tben‘fi»re iliivini to 
reject tin? argument of Kant that the matter of an actual nlij.fi 
of sensation nece.-.saiily is, or is representable by, a winde wliirli 
is either a magnitude or a nniltilnile (however manifoldly 
manifold); Ik*! ween the two iliere i.s always what 1 hav».* (Mll'-d 
a iiiistil, alway.s only an analogy, ami not an “exav't ” or |»Mnt- 
to-p*.»int eoiTCspondence. If this I.H? so, it follows tliat there 
must likewistf be a furiiial inmb^quaey of any and evi*iT 
“exact” or mathematical method now actual or extant to 
a«ivance our knowledge of the inner structure or form of such 
an object. This view nnist he nmlerslf»od to carry with it the 
uijsuitalaliry for this jiuj|io.se of what Kaiif, I siip|>o.«e, is hen? 
most anxious ii» defend, viz., the (/alculi. ]»y no maihcnialiral 
method then or now known is it pf»s.sihh; to ditreientiah- 
integrate .‘^neh a whole. Kant, as I have saiji, is surprised h) 
his own conclusion, and .speaks of it as “ .startling,” as exciinig 
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» ;i natural wonder,” as “ a question well worthy of a solution ” ; 
it seems to me that his own princijdus should have riMpiirod hiiii 
to doubt, and even to reject as imiiossible, the sujiposod fact, or 
at least, if he ctmbl not do so, to revise his whole i)osition in 
respect of knowledge. 

It may be urjifed that, even if I am right, I shall have done 
no more than show that, as mathematics stands at present, it 
(If)es not possess any method formally adeiiuate to such objects 
or ])roblems as I have mcntioneil, and it may be added that 
iiiiitheinatics has more methods than I wot of in prosjject or in 
pi'lfu, Ihit it does not ajipear to me that this rejoinder is sound, 
for, wbatOA’er sense we at any time assign to “exaelness" as a 
universal ami exclusive ehanieter of mathematics, there will at 
lliaL time lie beyond its rea**h i»bj(H*ts which are admitted to be 
kmuvable otherwise, and, as a mailer <»f fact, it will be itself 
one of those objetds. The situation in whicli we now stand is a 
necessarily reciiiTent one, and therefore inevitable or always 
actual. The result may he unsalisfaiiliU’v, hut we have to 
accept it. No doubt the result is, or huiks, unsatisfactory 
enmigli, for it amounts to this, that with reganl lo ci*rtain 
olijccls our knowing must he and remain ‘‘ inexavi.” Vet, in 
regard to them, “ inexactness” is not a demerit and a defect, hut 
a merit and a power. Though this churai-ter is named 
negatively or ju’ivatively, it is /y///d To juU my 

deelrine in its most parailoxieal shape, exactness in the ct»rre- 
spoiulence of suhjeiitivo to ohjiHdive (i»r method to pn»hlem) 
reijuiivs in the former a m'ce.ssary *• inexactness.” or what we 
uiay call an essential and vital tlexihility (sharply ciuiirasting 
"ith the essential and vital rigiility or rig«uir of mathematics). 
I jaotest against tiie view that this flexibility si>ells h»osene8s or 
foriulessucsa. In fact, 1 believe that the nature t)f this tlexi- 
may ho made in its own way as determinate as that of 
uuthiiiuatics, and tlialso, its form Wing discoverable in ailvance 
its use, prc^i-ess maybe made in genuine kinovledgtMjf the 
tiinei structure of intensive wholes. Tliai progress must, 
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however, be embarrassed and delayed so long as the natiin s 
of the two methods remain confused. 

1 liave liilherto, for the sake of clearness, avoided givinip 
illustrations of “intensities” or intensive wholes — objects of 
which our total actual knowledge contains this necessary ami 
l>rotitablo “inexactness.” First, 1 mention such “physical” 
wholes as density, tern j»erat me, illuminatedness, and next (and to 
me much more interesting) the “jKsychical” cases of attentive- 
ness, consciousness (in the sense of “ awakeness ”), strength of 
desire nr will, assertiveness in jiulgmcnt. I Vrhaps what [ have 
been saying may i»e best illustrate<l by reviewing one casr 
drawn from the psycdiical lield. There is a certain object whic li 
we call •' the gun<r’ — a wlmle or universe IbroughoulyHniin iiti-il 
by tlie (]ualily of goodness (or value for desire or will). Kv. i v 
]»iirt of or ]»uriion of it wlmtsoevifi* has a ililVerent valiu*, has a 
“ variety ” <»f value, and that ibis should be so is its (forcknowm 
structmv. It is in every way such a whole as I have called 
‘•intensive.” Sow, we have a knowledge, ami imk‘ctl a 
l.»r<gressive knowledge, of it — a knowledge not imavly abstract, 
or general but also dtdailed or <*onen‘te. I do not 
it will be <jUcstio!icd that our actual knowing of it is “ incx.n !," 
nor du I imagine anyone >u|»j>oses that any actual kinming 
i»f it can ever bwuue (•oinjih'lely ‘’t^xael.” Hut it is siddnin 
recognised that, I iiis world Uu'iig (and Indiig foreknown In he) 
what it is, it is just this ill-named “inexactness'’ which is 
required for any kmiwing ot it. This i-haracLer of the kiiowim,' 
is gj'iierally regarded as a •lemerit and a stuiree of weakness, 
whereas it is just ilie contrary. The erroneous <liiigno>is «>t 
what is amiss leads to the siiggestifui that l.Iie jwinaeea m t.o he 
found in the creation of iiovid cxae,t or malhemalieal niellcds 
and the ai»plieatioa of them to its proldmn.s. What 1 am Iiew 
.suggesting ronttK is that .such proposals arc in jaincipk 
ill usury, and have iilauKihility only .so long as analogy w 
mi.staken for identity and the clear cut technical terms 
mat hematics eiindnyed with an tiiidetecU;d cqnivocalmn-^i“ * 
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confusion which blends exactness and inexactness, and so destroys 
the value of both. And I end by praying expert niathcinaticians 
in aid of my endeavour to expose the ineptitude of such 
proposals and to put an end to such disastrous ambiguity. 
Surely they realise the danger threatened to the progress 
of their own beautifully arranged and ordered world by the 
iiistilution outside it of anarcdiic pascinlo-mtathematical sciences, 
j arodying, caricaturing, underiiiining, ils respectable and even 
reverend authority. 

1 ho])e it will be obvious that in what I have said 1 am far 
more in agreement with Hr. Knsstdl ami those fur whom lie 
s{.u‘aks than in <lisagreement. or rather that 1 am in such 
:!gvcoim*ul. as is c.onsistenl with there being maiu*i* still ujien for 
(lif^t ussiun at all. It is not merely that 1 accept upon tlieir 
iiutluuily what is otVered under the name of “ a (or ibe.) 
liiailieinatif al theory of inlinity, <a»iilinuity.i'ce. * ; my agreement 
^(icsvery min-li farther. For I l.ielievc that wliat Mr. Itussell is 
r tieii discussing under other names is what I eall a “ muehness/* 
('I ' lnucliness” as iheconstiiuiive jiroperly of all “muclies.” And 
I •j^rcaily admire (from a di.sUinee whieli 1 wouhl gladly dimini>h) 
his <iibile and profound speculalii»iis. The dilVerence belwoon 
ns miulil seem little more than verbal. I’nr llie »|uesli(in migbt 
1«? slao-d ill the huni whetlier the mellu»d appropriate tn iho 
CAploraiinii of ibis field shonhl or siuuiKl nor be called malhe- 
laati'-al. Yet 1 cannot jMTsumle mysi'lf that the ililleivnee !.< 
iiioii'Iy verbal. Similarity »*r analogy l•elweeu tlie method i*r 
uufihnds and those of aetual mathemaiies is ct^rlain, but the 
‘I'aesiiijii iviimiiis whether llii.s >iijiilari(y eaii it>elf he retineed, 
CT liviiiiglii to “exact” eorrespomleiic'e. (h’ similarity I (ind in 
Mr. liussell no exjiress aeeount save {Prinrlf-hs, p. 1 1:\) that it 
•8 '»ne-l(i-oiie CM»rrespondenee.” This seems to me to re.'^l 
utce^siirily upon •* number ” in the ordinary sense of llu' wonl. 

nn . . * 

as every tiling in the end turns n\H>n what we mean by 
miiiiber, and whether \vc can stretch ils meaning as far ils 

b Uussell tliinks we can without cracking it. The dilhculty 
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aflects not only “ iiniiibor,” but “ class ” itself. It has no 
iiecessiiiy connexion with there being a usual or colloquial 
or elementary sense of the wonl. Let us treat Mr. Russell 
“ (::iass ” as a conventional symbol and write it (sjiy) “ Qlasa.” 
IjCt it be supposed to have at the outset any tletinite oi- 
detinablo meaning whatsoever, and now su])pose its “denota- 
tion ” (the “ Qlasses ”) to be set out in a serial order, in wliirh 
each successive Qlass contains something not present in any ni‘ 
its predecessors; one term must ultimately be reached, tn 
whicli the name can only I>e applied with a meaning ij«, 
longer the same as that which it had in application to thi; 
predecessors of that term, or, at any rate, we can never niaki* 
sure that tliat will not prove to 1x5 so. Perhaps I hatl hettur 
express myself even more guanledly, ami say that, even ii‘ ih^ 
identity of meaning i)er.sist, it does not follow that it can Ini 
expressed or “exactly defined: it may be that the apprehen- 
sion, and, indeed, tlie knowledge, i/f it may project beyond any 
defined or ilefinable meaning. This is what I believe to he the 
case, and, if so. our knowledge will always extend beyond oiir 
“ exact knowledge,” nor can it ever be otlicrwise. Indeed, this 
ap]>ears to me to be an axiom (which i.s anothiu' name fora 
neglected truism j. Define *• knowlcdgi* ” as we will, .soim* 
jxjs.sible object of knowledge will fall beyond it, but this 
'* beyond ” is not unknown or unknowable : it is what is kinavn 
in some other way than that which we know what lies on tin? 
hither side of the temporarily fixed frontier, and this otlicniess 
is perpetually diinini.shing (though it can never wholly dis- 
api^ear;, foi* knowledge i.s always advancing (is always 
“learning” — neither more nor less). That is to say, in 
knowing we are in course of traversing just such a series as 
gives rise to the dilli(rnlty, .so that in using •* knowledge ’’ "f 
what we have np to date rciurlied *iur meaning is J»nly np h’ 
that date definable, and wliafever iletinition we assign t»» 
will require amendment as we progress further. At any, ami. 
therefore, at every, dale no delinitiuri assigned can I"? 1*“®**' 
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That is what appears to me to be what is meant by the 
doctrine from which Mr. Kussell dissents, viz., that wliat can 
bo inathcinatically demonstrated is not necessarily “ true ” 
(Pwiciples, p. 338). But further to discuss this controversy 
would load us on to a liehl outside that of our present 
(artificially) limited problem. 
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VL— INDIAN IDEAS OF ACTION AND THEIK 
INTEKEST FOR MODERN THINKING. 

Ihj F. W. Thomas. 

1 NEED not, perhaps, apologize for slarting a philosopliic.il 
(liscassion upon an Indian basis; because, on the one hand, ii 
seems likely that philosophic ideas present the must favoiirabh^ 
field for a comnum under.standing between East and West, and, 
on the other hand, 1 am persuaded that a metaphysical 
tendency, no iloubt with language for its vtdiiele, is a dis- 
tinguishing factor in the oomiiion Iiido-Eiiropean lieredity. I 
will not labour this view, which has such a strong sup]»oii. 
in the philust»phical achievements of the Greek, Teutonic, 
IJoruance, ami Indo-Iranian nations. Th(5 alternative vi(ov. 
according to wliieli culture is a prodm-i which traveds, wla tlier 
by a law of its own or by ilie law of c-vents, wiiliout ivt'eri'iic' 
to innate tendencies, has still, no d<iubt., its dehuiders. In any 
case, it is interesting to compare ideas, where ]w)ssil)Ie. with a 
people so highly gifted philosoplncally as an? the Hindus. 

1. ///.< ///I#/ //'/.Tf ^ 

The idea wliich I projiose lt» examine is now in ^-onic 
a.spects rather familiar. We know that aj;Cf»rding to the 
general Indian view our exjierieiices are the results actmns 
coifimilted in former exisUuices, and oiir nets are ae(?niiinlatiiig 
the conditions and exjierieiiees of fuiun? lives. Tin* short 
title of this doctrine is the doctrine *»f Ktirmfit or aclioii; its 
particular features would vary according to the system of 
ihoughl with whicJi it as.sociated itself, but its a.spect was nmt’o* 
often that of a costnical law than of a divine ordering. R® 
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openitioii being, therefore, causal and not judicial, a nexus of 
iiiecbanisiu is required, and this furnishes us w'ith three moi'e 
technical terms. The act produces in tlie agent a something 
not there before (an apfircn)^ which we niny also style a 
conformation or impression {tiniiishlra), or, more delicately, a 
porfuniiug {piistmd). These, since they have tlieir seat in llie 
soul of the agent himself, c»r wliatcver soul-substilute may be 
adopted, are plainly able to condition liis future state and 
cxperieiK^es. Xo doubt we niiglit discriminate the tliree terms 
historically and in conneclitm with different systems, and tin ii 
wc might find in .v////.v/y7/vf, which has been rendered by 
i;oufections, dispositions, and so on, a m(»re slvuctitral idi.'a 
JUS disposition nr S/eiffea-i*;, while rdsomi^ more ethereal, 
iM'lnngs to a clitfereiit s<iul-theory, ami ttpr/i nt is decidedly 
luin-cninmittal. 

It is plain that this theory is ]»rimai*ily of an clliic(»- 
psychnbigie'al character, winch eharacler in fact it has never 
iihaiidniietl. Even the gtuieration preeeiling IJuddha was miu-h 
(iccnjjied with the quesiimi of moral and religious resjKUisi bilily 
■uul had ventilated all the varbius hypotheses of fate, accident, 
natural and elemental ([ualilies, divine ap]>oiiitment, and the 
like. The conclusion ultimately reache«l was that uni action 
itself, but its moral quality, was the. etfeclive Ibive ; and, 
wheihcr activity or quiescence was adv<»calefl. the important 
matter was the s<inl-att.itude. namely its desire for result or its 
dtaaelmii'nt. This ethical eluiraeter j»ervatles even those 
doetrines which minutely ascribe all tlie features t»f mind and 
body to several develojuncnts of Limuf, Even the Sankliya- 
Voga doctrine, whicli treats the t»peralions i>f nature and mind 
as uu'chanical, regards the bifttm as c‘xen ising a selective effect 
the ]»sychical experieiiees. Ihil clearly the ethical asjK'Ct 
IS not essential; ami, in fact, the Yaisesika system I'xtemls the 
theory to iuanimato nature, attributing such phenomena as 
eliisticitv and inonientum to Xon-ei Ideal theoretic 

*'*xpeuonces are also cuinmonly explained upon the same 
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hypothesis, and universally memory and recollection are so 
conceived. 

As an equivalent for htnna wo may therefore select 
character and constitution, but witli a qualification. Foi- 
character and constitution avc unities, whercas karma is an 
aggregate. A striking comparison is afforded by the Sriiikliya- 
Yoga books, which declare that 

This mind-stuff, compacted from beginuingle.«4s time of 
impre.ssions left by exjKjriences of the fruition of t.i.inte«l 
( = not wholly impassive) actions, is, so to speak, diversilieJ 
ill all parts tlu?rehy, like a fish-net strung with knots." 
{Ynt/*tsatra, II, 

The mind-stuff is, in this view, a changing aggregate uf 
changing factors. Xor is the ca.se .serion.sly differmit with I Imse 
doctrines whieli, denying a mind-.stnir, conceive of miml as a 
bundle of .sci>arate .successions, in tM)nnection with whicli 
ingenuity is recpiireil in order to provide an aggregate at all; 
and, as »Sainkara nbserves, is hardly succcs.sful in thi.^ attempt. 
As essential features of this llieory we may select three : the 
individual persistence «if the iiiipre.s.sioii-efrccts, latency, and 
numerical immensity. Thus we read that — 

“ Until that hinna which precipitates the birth as a 
young elephant acts as manife.ster to an imprc.s.sioii due to 
an experitmee as a young clepimiit in a previous birth, for 
so long it i.s not capable of producing an experience propL*r 
to a young elepliaiil (I, 24) : 

and as regards stimuli — 

“ Wlien it j»re.seute*l object pbenoiiieiiali/.e.s any siib- 
con.scious iminession, then that object is the supposituiii of 
that .snh-con.sc/ous impression ” (fV, II}. 

The original -producing .stiniulu.s imiy be cliarac- 

teriaed either by force, or reiK3iil)oii» or selective interest. 
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Again— 

** As are tlie experiences, so are the subliminal iiiiiires- 
sions, and these are in the form of pcrfimiings by hmna; 
and as are tiic perfuinings, so is the memory ; hence memory 
avisos from subliminal impressions, altliough births and 
places and times intervene, and again suliliminal impres- 
sions arise from memory. Thus both memory and rnuis- 
lilra are made manifest through the htrma accumulation 
(ethical potentiality) assuming a particular stale” (IV, 9). 


Again— 

“ So the miiul-stulV also, diversified by absolutely count- 
less sub-conscious impressions, exists for the sake of 
another ”(IY, 24). 

Lastly, wo slnmhl obscrvi* that the theory is invoked for the 
explaiialioii of instinct. Thus the ehihl sucks the breast from 
such an im]»ulse, aud 

" not instilled by either perception nr inference or verbal 
communicalinii, sponlaneniisly even in a new-born worm, 
the fear of ilealli, esstmtially a vision nf extermination, 
f«)rces llie infereiiee that the pangs uf death have already 
been experieneed in juevious existences ” (11, 9). 

Il is in^t so ma!iy years since this doclrim* would liave 
soeiiicil a curiosity of Oriental religion. That mir actions 
sluiulil contribute to our deveh.ipiueiit. we should have said, 
coiinnou sense, ethics and religion have alway.s agreed, but this 
was in a vague and general sense, and we have iinihiiig to do 
with this mechanical eo-orilination. iJut now il would appear 
that natural science is pvi‘i»iired both to endorse the theory in 
fieneral and to present us with a good technical equivalent for 
the Indian atimskom. What indeed is the “ llneme *' <»f Semon 
liis lellow-wurkcrs but the Kimtw of the Indians ? What 
their but S<XHtskdr(ts ? Aeeording to this line of 
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research a stimulus of appropriate force, fre<[uency or kiinl* 
produces in an organism a synchronous (instantaneous) ainl 
then an akohtfhit' excitation, which subsequently may l.(. 
recalled to life even by a diminished, a partly identical, or an 
associated stimulus, or, failing that, by tlie mere power of time, 
ie, of periodicity, by ripening {npaht), as the Indians wouM 
say. The theory is apjdied to the explanation of menioiv. 
heredity and instinct. I tiike the following from the tliinl 
edition (1911) of Semun*s Mneuit\ 

“ In very many cases it may Ihj oliserved that ilu* 
stiniulable substance of the organism, whether helonirjn;/ 
to the Protist, vegetable or animal worhl, after iiilluciice 
a}id cessiitioii of a stimulus and after return to tiu* 
secondary state of indiflercnce, is permanently changt‘(l. | 
designate this effect of the stimuli their ‘ engraphic I'lfiM t.’ 
since it engraves or inscribes itself in the organic siil)- 
stiince. The so occasioned alteralimi of tlie mgaiiir 
substance I designate the ‘engramnr of the particulu 
.stimulu.s, and the sum of the ‘ engraiiims ’ which an 
possesses its ‘cngrainm store,’ wheivin we have to di.- 
tiiiguisli an inlierited and an intlividually a<M|iiiivil 
‘engraiiiiji store.’ The inaMife.^^lation.s which in lln* 
organism re.sult from tin* jireseiice of a definite ‘cngr.iiiii!i.’ 
or a .sum of su«-h, I ilesignale ‘mniMiiic’ mani!cstiiii*'ii.'. 
Tin* coneei>f of the iiiin*iiiic aplilinles nf an organism I 
designate its ]~j\ 

These engramni.s are immensely iiiirin»rou.s — 

"Tlie stimulability, as we find it to-day in the >in.i;le 
organism after a history of many inillions of years, is 
interwoven with conntle.s.s engrainms and theiehy altcreir 
(p. 107). 

* Semoij's Words “Htmiglh of Htiniiilns, frequency nf sviHln‘»uw«j 
KtinjiihitioM, focii.ssing of att»nitiurt " (p. 12r»), setMii tthinist n truiisJaii^'n ^ 
the San.-krit ‘’furije, rf|K'titioii, and regard. ' 
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They have a latent period — 

“The intorp«)sitioii of a period of latency between the 
synchronous and inncmic excitation may appear at first 
sight a remarkable ])eculiarity of the mncmic phenomena. 
Jt is in fact in tlie highest degree cliaracteristic, and it is 
therethrough that the mnomic excitation first appears to 
us as a * reproduction * ” (p. 35). 

The latency is explained by the circumstance that the 
<‘ongiamm’* is really a complex of several distinct factors, 
having indeixsndent i>eriod.s of recurrence. 

“ The [uLRsing of a portion of time moans for a plant or 
ail animal the passing of a ilofinitc number of life- 
processes within it ” (p. 59). 

The “engramm'’ is ivvivoil by a vi‘dintegriition of the 
excilalion-coniplex (*r Ciuistellatimi. Hut most onmiiiunly, as 
we liavi* seen in the Saiikhya-Yoga, it is revivo<l in oonnoolion 
with an a]»]uoiuialo oxtornal objocl. 

This ilioorv of Mneme has brim workrtl mil in doiail, and 
witli the support of numerous exiwiinrntal ]»ronfs applied 
to the dciuoiistration of the aeiual lran.«iiiissiou of acipiired 
cliiiraclovs. In accordance with the ihcury, we might envisage 
thoiniiid organism as an imnieiiso system of woiild-be circles of 
ilillibivnt sizes, revolving at dilfrtvnl rales and suJ»|ect to jolts 
h'oiii the outside, which permanently inodily their shaiios. Each 
jolt allccis only .some of the eireles, and results in a jiarticular 
joint slate of excilatioii. When the dislocated juris of .«eveml 
of till* circli3s come level again .spontaneously, the organic 
oxpericiice is repeated. But, further, the eoiicuneiice of a few 
has the power of bringing more up to the siiue level, and also 
lihe icpetition of the shock can draw mo.sl of the affeoled jmrta 
once inoro abreast, llow this can happen, and in particular 
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the character of the axis upon which all the circles are ranged, 
remains a problem.* 

We see, accordingly, that the most i-ecent theories con- 
cerning Memory and Instinct are substantially identical witli 
the old Indian views. AVe must not adil heredity also, because 
there is here a significant divergence. The Indians were without 
a theory of lieredity, since their speculations had reference to n 
continuant which was a transmigrant soul, while the nuuK ru 
views relate to a basis of living matter. 

Another striking, but, in fact, only aj»ixirent, divergence 
belongs to our special theme of action. AV»; shall immodiatelv 
Ik? struck by the fact that, while the niudeni view is ( hicHy 
occupied with the eflect of stimuli, tli»‘ Imlians usually speak 
of the traces of action. The difVeionre is only a|i[»aivnt, 
because the Indians do, in truth, insist tltat experionces nf all 
kinds, and not i»nly actions, give riso i.o Jiiit 

clearly, and, indeed, we may say inevitably, from a n-lii^iniM 
and ethical point of view, tlie. case of tnUions had a primaiy 
interest for them. At first sight we migltl be incliiuMl tu ask 
why actions should c<iiue at all into ilic cjiieslion. Actinn. we 
may say, is r»f a cataholie, not nf an anabolio nalun* ; let actions 
be uutcnini.'S, r».*siills, or issuer. AVhy allmal to tlaur su]»pn>nl 
reactions upon the JtgeiU ? INubaps it is a general ex]n>iieiice 
that an exi>re.ssioii of a thought is cifteii followctl in (la* iniml 
by a doubt or retreat, as if exju-ession wme, imlfM-d, a j)r«>(rssol‘ 
puittiug away or i*eJ<;ction. And w** are alsn ac4Uaititc«i with 
persons, of ibc kind called irn-spiinsible — including, pciliaps, 
an ii responsible part of onrselve'; — to wliirb actions are iv.illy 
a mere kaibarsis, a getting iM of internal stimuli, I lie seiil 

Tlit‘ idi-a til*' circle i' applied to iii<-ntal pn«'cs.-cs by i:i 
Tiintrn^: it rtM iiM in Pioff-.*>iir l«I«*yri .MurganV paper nf la."! 

ScTiion'ft own striking simile (pp. O'* !») of a niusicai rciidci ing by s**vtnil 
vuiifs and instninieiits, cacli |M*rforining its own task, ninils tlii** 
feat nr**. . 

t “All persons think that tlicn- is a rcsidinil effect in the cascM'f 
object, cognized by a definite rt/gnition Xlh O:)). 
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being no less detached than the Indians held of their Yogis, 
wlio were stated to act without aversion or desire. The 
iiiligious consciousness, however, as well as common experience, 
iivcrs that actions do, indeed, leave their effect ; and, though 
this may l>e in part only a paradox dictated by social expe- 
(lioncv, or a psychological reflection from social expediency, we 
an; not concerned to deny to actions a normal moral reaction. 
At any rate, this was the view taken in India, with the 
qiialilicalion that not the action itself, but the soul’s interest 
therein by way of desire or aversion is the i*eal cause of 
iiiloctiou; c<»uld wo attain a state of entire detacliinent, no 
action would leave the slightest stain. 

JI.-iv comes in the ilistinctimi between doing and suffering, 
which for logic is unessential, aiul ft)r Semon would be simply 
tli(‘ jiicscnce or absenee nf a stiinulus. r.sycbologically 
aii:ilog<i\is, more or less, li> the distinction between intelligence 
and will, scientifically to that between anabolic and catabolic 
]ip.ccsM*s. it is important f<»r the Indian floctrine as providing 
Ibr llic mnniiil li(piidation of htrtnft. The Iwj» experiences of 
iloiiig anil enjoying are attended respectively by the pairs desire 
and iivcrsinii and jdcasure and jwin, wbat is dispensed in the 
fniiui'V being repabl in the lalter. In this way a term was 
|iiit to ihe duration of stint a thing which Semoii, laying 
stress n])iin ]K;rsistenee ami, no tloubt, not envisaging an 
l>asi time, does not seem to have dmie for his ** engramms.”* 

Accordingly, we may sum up tin; /»//;•/»/// />» 

ductriiic Ijy the slalcment that every experience of a living 
oigaiiism produces a double effe<*t: 

(1) Immediate (Seinon’s “akoluihie ') effect uimu the next 
succeiMliiig experience ; 

(-0 A permanent, structural effect (Semon’s “engramm,” 
Ibe Indian which, while iiURlifying the organism as 

^ t nK*s!* this Uvkert place by way uf Meiidelian “ doiuiiiaiioo ” or 
^ iiswhaltung ” (oc. XII-XIII), or might a oonftntutni^ though fiiiitOi 
•^^wun an intiuite '*ciigrainiu stem” i 

K 
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a whole, retains its individuality, and may be revived hy 
stimulus or time. 

The Indians further recognize a twofold aspect of these 
effects, as objective or ethical. The whole theory recalls tliat 
simile of book-keeping by double entry whereby 'VVeissinann 
illustrated his doctrine of heredity. While it is not found 
quite complete in any single Indian source, most of its 
elements are united in some places, and tlie others ai*c wilboui 
difficulty fitted into the plan. Xot a little ingenuity ^v^l.s 
required, however, in the case of the Vijnfina school ni‘ 
Buddhism, which admitted no reality beyond instantaiuMius 
thinkings. They laiil stress upon a doctrine, wherein iln.-y 
have modern followers, namely, the doctrine of iinconscioiis 
thoughts. 

2. hvlicni Gntmmatli'td niul Tjujind Thnn irn of Ad ’o^n, 

It is eviilent that this theory, with its hewildering relaiious 
of actions and states, calls, wdiethcr in its ancient Iiidinu 
ethico-psyeliological or in its modern seientilie fonn, i*nr ;i 
logical examination. We desiiv to know, in the lii>l itliur, 
what is an action, ami what actions and irlasscs of action^ .(ic 
to be recognized, and how they behave in rcgaid Iti iiioii;i ii- 
taneity and duration. Especially an* we concerned (.> ask 
wliat is tlie .siihject of the action and what is his vclaiion 
thereto. Even in the scientific doctrine, where wi- Mail wiili 
the unity of the organism, this miity is immediately dissuhnl 
by the reco;i(iiiiioii of the fact llitit the organi.sm rcsp»»nils willi 
differents parts to ditferent stimuli, and retains tiuise elliris 
by varying combinations* ; while in tln»se philos<»l>hie>, 
and other, for which the agent is a bundle of si;paiale scries, 
some j»crhaps cciiiscious, others unconscious or inlerniilUnt*}’ 
coijscion.s, tlie unifying factor Is decidedly obscun?. One 
Indian philosophy (the Saiikliya), in some respects (he most 

♦ however, coiiHiilerH (j>p. 150 , 184 - 5 ) that every crll, or euji 

biiialler factor (“ protoiner "), contains the whole inherited an‘l, 
local variatif>n, lurMt of the acquired ** engraiiiin store.'’ 
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consistent and interesting, regards all the psychical processes 
as mechanical, though perhaps not exactly material, and 
speaks of a self which is an absolutely impassive spectator, 
for whom Nature unselfishly enacts her drama. I will proceed 
to set forth what the Hindus have to jirojiuiind in i-egard to 
this class of questions. 

According to one view, the meanings of verbs may be 
classified as follows: — 

“ There are certain roots lulded to which a conjuga- 
tional affix signifies only that action of the agent which 
ends in his accfuiriug his own existence — ‘ i«,’ ‘ exists/ 
ami the like. In the ca.se of other roots, when the agent 
is already an accomplished entity, the action signified is 
that wliich brings about llic existence of .something else — 
r//., * sjicrilices/ * gives/ ‘ cooks/ ami the like^ ami the word 
‘prnccdure* signifies only that a parliciilar siihstance, 
endowed with peculiar jioteneies, moved in its pristine 
cliaractt.‘r, having a mixeil nature, having an existence in 
tlie ]»ast ami in the future, is imived from its humer 
pusiiiou ami has not reached the next. Ami in the case 
of some verbs, it Is tlie agent hinisclf lliat is regarded 
ns being in this .situation, while in olher.s where the agent 
is a well-estal)li.shed entity, it is something elso 
(Ml nirimsO-sOf rtf , trans. (ianganath tlh:i, ]»p. 127 -^). 

This seems to divkio verbal notions nmler the heads of 
“existence,” jicufta-iiiance,” and cliange.’’ As roganls a 
{general (letinition of the verb, we are tohl that 

" Words on the utterance of which the objects denoted by 
them are not found to l>e pre.sent at the lime are * verbs/ ” 

Ihit, 110 doubt, a much more inmel rating iletinition i.s one 
which is tho earliest of all, namely, that which distinguisho.s 
the verb, as a word of liecoiniiig, from the noun, whieb denotes 
tor wo may recollect that all verbal notions, for 
example, the notion of acting, can l»e represented in a static 
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(non-serial) form as nouns, action." This applies even Id 
becoming ; and perhaps we may liiid a way of adapting it, as 
hinted in the first passage, to the very class of “ is ” and “ exist.” 

The I'elation of the agent to the net is from the s!iiim!> 
linguistic-realist standpoint the subject of a controversy as 
between “effort" and “procedure." According to the foriuei 
view all actions (»f unconscious, or at least of inanimau*, 
subjects must be n^gardcd as ascriptions due to the antln'n|)i). 
morphie instinct, a consequence which is clearly recognize I. 
Essentially and historically such a theory seems to have a 
fair chance of being true; but considerable ingenuity is remiiivd 
for dealing with verbs such as “ he .strives,*’ “ he wills,” whie h 
them.selves denote cdlbit. I\‘rbnp.s we might here involo^ ilic 
“effort of with wliieli we are is.-w 

familiar as “ the vital iinpulse." 

('tuning now to a system, the ahiNnly menlioned Vaisi-siLi 
sy.slcm, which presents ceiiain resemblances, imi, 1 iliink, 
wholly accidejjliil, lo that of Ari.slotle, we find aetinjj 
definitely as a category along with snhsiance, ([ualiiy, a.’ii- 
vcr.salify, j-ailii'nlariiy,inheriMn*e, ainl m»n-cxi.'<leiiet‘ (sniiiriiii.i > 
Olliers also). These categories are conceived, noi like iIih-jm.I’ 
Aristotle as partly no more than modes of predication, iiii) 
realities. Action, however, is confined, as aircaciy siiiied. !«» 
phy.sicul moiioii, the action.s of the soul Iwiiig tivai<d 
qualitii'S, as inodes. In the living the activity follows n\>r.n 
the inoili/ called ellort (i:onaticii), which is e.au.««ed by ilr.-in* :iii i 
that iigain by cognition. A cfiaiactenVlii* of this s}>lciii, wInHi, 
though atomic, a.-ciilKs to thing.'*, as pr»»dncts, a real cxi-ii'm.t.\ 
is that it provides f«»r tlie lelatnai of agent ami action l»y its 
special cat.eg«»iy of “iiiheieiice," wliicli i.s .slid t«» bo “nni’.cleiiial. 
and iucorj-oreal/’ con.*- ti luting the connection of wholes with 
part.**, of suh.slancc.s wit h rpialiti<*H and actioii.*^, ami of .snbsta«c(‘», 
qualities ami action.s with their re.sjMjclive chutses. Hereby tin 
relatbm of agent ami action i.s identified with that of .sul»st.iiai 
and attiibule, individual and universal ; and we may 
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^vhethe^ our European logic ia not at the same standpoint, wlien 
it proposes to treat tlie judgment in general as a determination, 
and to resolve the verbal expression “he goes” into “he is 
«^'oing.’* Tlie necessity for the aj^Hicial category is contested Ijy 
otlicr schools, whose adherents argue that it involves a 
Whatever may liave been the rights and 
wrongs of this question, the Vai6esika aeliool was at one with 
lUMvly all its adversaries in treating all action as instan- 
tsiiieoiis, and bringing in the conception of rnmuhlrtt to supply 
iho continuity, ft is definitely stated that the second moiiien- 
tiiry action of a moving body is causi'd by tlio of the 

iirst, a view which has perhaps some analogy to our scientific 
cniiccpl of iiiomentuiii. *Sc*holsistically, again, perhaps also 
upon the i)rinciples of Seinun stdenl ilically, elasticity would 
with reason be thought, as by the Yai^esika schotd it is, to 
exemplify the sanies phenomenon. 

All obvious eriticisni upon the Vaise.sika position, which 
regards composite things as veal, has not, so far as T am aware, 
Ihm'ii ventilated by its opponents. If the tree, for instance, 
exists, it certainly does things, fur instance, grows, wliicli 
canimi he viewed as niolions; and such an objeeibm luis 
!i very wide range, the ac-tion ludoiiging universally In 
ilie sumo world as the tiling. Xnr can the thing elude its 
companion action even by having a moiiientary nature. The 
ireo may perish at each insliinl : but this does not save it from 
11 serial process of birth, growth, and doeay ; tor which reason 
some of the Indian “ cinema ” «luet lines reeognise desiiuciion 
unilci* two sejiarate asjiec‘ts. 

ri'iiow, y;r/tv ilio Vai^e.sikaH and wiili the snpjMiit of s«»ine of 
t^lieir adversaries, we may eontonudate aiiion in the mental 
sphere, where most Eumiieans woubl lind it nnivei^'al, at any 
rate in willing and eoneeiving, the sittndarft doctrine reappears 

a particular conueetinn with the word and the sentence, 
biasinucli as the sjioken or writtfui word is serial, ami still more 
tlvjtiily so the sentence, we rec|uiix> a ground for the indisputablo 
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unity of the apprehension in either case. Here we can be 
grateful for our President's paper on The MomeiU of Experience. 
The Hindus hold that the apprehension of each successive part 
is affected by the mnisMrns of the apprehensions of tlie 
pieceding parts, until the last utterance combines the whole ns 
a sort of composite photograph. This view, which in substance 
is universally held, though by some schools not regarded as 
siilBcient, is jierhaps not refuted by the frequent apprehension 
of the whole before the complete enunciatiou of the parts, which 
would be merely a general feature of recognition, whether by 
sound or by other suggestions. 

We might, perhaps, pursue the matter further ami apply it 
to the Syllogisni, and then again to the progress, continuous or 
interrupted, of a treatise or a work of art. Ihit this the Hindus 
have not expressly done ; and as we are here in the sidiero 
of more or less conscious memory, we need not trespass upon 
familiar ground. 


3. The Cntnjory of Action, 

It will be seen tliat the Hindus, in spite of some nolahic 
intuitions, have not succeeded in isolating with sufficient 
clearness the general nature of action. The conception is 
clearly of primary importance, since Ilergson derives from llie 
nece.ssities of action the fundamental teiidencies of our 
lectuality, and Croce collides the practical with the theorelic 
as the two ultimate aspects of spirit. As the subject has a 
linguistic importance «also, 1 would venture to use some Indian 
suggestions for a little further deliberation. 

Aristotle, in his work on the categories, gives us the 
concept of action under the two heads of acting and siiflering. 
In tlic same connection he speaks of motion (/ftwyert?), a term 
which he clearly uses in a .sense iHjrrowed from the IMatonisl^', 
namely, that of change. Elsewhere he states that nioli<^»- 
meaning change, occurs in the case of all the categories, hut, i» 
general, he restricts it to motion in space, and change quali- 
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tative and quantitative, the last-named being, for instance in 
the case of triangles, distinct from mere addition of parts. He 
endeavours to show that, whatever moves, i.«., moves in space, is 
moved by external compulsion, which loads to his doctrine of the 
pnm im vwhilc, itself unmoved. Motion, or change, has a reality, 
but only as a transition from one state to another, from the 
polcntial to the actual. As Bergson points out, such a view is 
characteristic of the ancients, who found in achieved states a 
higher reality than in the transitions between them. As 
regards the instantaneous, Aristotle departs from Plato, the 
apparent inventor of the conception,* denying that the line is 
composed of points or motion of movements. Action and 
suffering lie conceives as aspects of an identical occurrence, 
leaching and learning, for instance, being in each particular 
instance a single jirocess. 

It may, therefore, be said that Aristotle recognizes action as 
a reality (1) in llic case of change, (2) in the case of movement, 
at least of those things, sindi as living things, which have the 
apXV Eo//;(X€ft )9 in themselves, or substances which have an 
alliiiity for certain parts of the universe, liowover we may in 
tills connection interpret his view Unit whatever moves is 
moved from without. The question as to the subject of the 
action appears in his illustration of the man moving his hand, 
and the difference between doing and suffering is shown to be 
UKToly a reference to an external point. Whether European 
logic has more thoroughly ti'eated of action as a category, I am 
nut in a position to say.f 

Not all verbs in our language denote ai^tions, many of them 
are names only of states or static relations. Many, again, 
‘express mere causality in regard to states or actions, as “to 
^dl * (which may be at times the ellect of the subject’s mere 

. . K 156d on ff i^ai^¥fis ijtwis ; the conception was perhaps 

^ to meet the Heracleiteaii doctrine of tliix. 

t tor a metaphysical discussion, see Bradlev’s Aiwannict'and Realitu, 

PP. 44-53, 62-70. » . 
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existence or appearance) or “ to attract.** In all such cases tlie 
nominal object is the real subject of the action ; while in tluv 
case of mental actions, it is the object that is generally merely 
causal or determinative, as “loves'* (the person being possibly 
even dead or iiou-existeiit), “ remembers,” etc. We may, thei r- 
fore, begin by deciding with our Indian thinkers that actiuii 
inheres in tlie agent. I'his requires us strictly to define tlu* 
agent in his extension. Language and common thought liere 
lay many traps for us : we say, for instance, that an army ur 
an individual fights ; whereas, iii fact, fighting is an action of 
whicli the subject is at least two i^arties, though “ striving ” is 
not. Similarly, motion in space, being, as even common senses 
suspects, entirely relative, is action not of tlie thing which is said 
to move, but of the system to wliich the thing belongs. On the 
other hand, tlie action does not necessarily j>ervado the agent, 
since, c.^., “ I carry *’ an umbrella, while a great part of me is 
uninterested in the matter. Again, since action is a tem])or;iI 
matter, the agent reipiircs to be timed. When we say that the 
Duke of Wellington won the battle of Assaye, we are making 
use of what some Indian logicians, countenanced, I believe, hy 
Bradley and other moderns, would regard as a time nniversil : 
in narrative such a statement would never occur, sincji tlio 
Duke of Wellington did not exist at the time. 

Having recognized these conditions, we may hazard a classi- 
fication of actions as follows : — 

(1) In some cases the action is conceived as passing willioul 
permanent modification in the agent, as “ the bird flies,** “ the 
man laughs,” “ the stone falls.'* 

(2) In other cases, namely cases of resistance, nothing 
changed, but change is prevented, as in ” he supports ; ** or such 
actions may be combined with the former class, as in 
carries,” ie., “ he moves supporting.’* 

(3) Thirdly, tliere are cases wheiu the agent is coiiccivril 
as changing, as in “ the light fadc.s,” “ the bomb explodes.” 

A.S regards duration, it will lie seen that the actions nnikT 
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tlie second head do not imply dumtion, but arc capable of it : 
they are therefore susceptible of continuous quantity. Under 
the first and third heads, wo have both the momentary and the 
durative. Kegarding the duratives under (3), it would seem 
t.liat the action is qualitatively the same throughout, since we 
clearly do not mean tliat, when the grass grows, a series of 
different subjects goes through a series of different actions ; we 
liieaii that a single action is experienced, as it were, at com- 
pound interest, the inodilied being continuously modified in 
tlie same sense. As to Aristotle’s dictum that all change is 
ccshitic,” we may perliaps say that in such cases the question of 
continuity and atomism is the same as for quantity generally, 
and has no special application. It would seem that such 
changes would have mass, but not totality. Or is it the fact 
ihat we do ctmeeive of changes which are wholes, as when the 
larva Incomes a chrysalis ? If that were so, the change itself 
would have no (piality, but would be a case of evolution (if 
that Is change without quality or continuity of transformation) 
defined by an interval. 

Under the first head it would seem that we must have 
actions that are wholes. For something must happen other 
than mere change in spatial or other relations. As the subject 
is not changed, while some change not instantaneous is con- 
ceived, it seems to follow’ that we lifive a wliole composed of 
dissimilar parts. This is the case w’ith Bergson’s e.\ample of 
the raising of the arm, and moi'C obviously in such a case a'< 
walking, which is a repetition of steps that are such wholes. 

These considerations would seem to give us ; — 

('0 Actions, moniontary or total, or repetitions of these. 

(&) Efibrts and resisUiuces, momentary or continuous. 

(^) Changes, momentary or comix)und. 

00 Evolution, or continuous transformation. 

Ibis classification cannot pretend to bo more than a first 
•‘^^«etch. It is only partly deductive, and, further, we may fear 
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that language and thought will always prove too subtle for 
classificatory systems. Yet, perliaps tlie scheme may cover 
most of those actions that are primarily entitled to the 
name, wliich are most intimately known to us, and from the 
analogy of wliich the othem may conceivably be derived, 
namely, mental actions. The instantaneous would seem (we 
are dealing only with appearances) to be abundantly illustrated 
by peieeptions, conceptions, and willings; the potentially 
durative by wishes, cravings, sustained attention, efforts, etc. 
(which may often, however, he, like reading, intermittent or 
vibratory) ; and changes of the actual self we know botli in 
suilden (ri!vnlsions of thought or sentiment) and continuous 
(changes of mood) forms. But plainly tlio most siguilicaiit 
class of cases is that of actions which are essentially durative, 
being composite wholes. The most decisive example of this 
is the judgment or proposition. That the proi)ositioii or 
judgment is not only a psychical act, Imi a logical action, may 
be argued as follows. If we six^ak of a “white horse” or a 
“trotting horse,** plainly the inkmded relation between “ white” 
and “ horse ** and “ trotting ** and “ horse ** must be the same as 
that intended in the sentences “the horse is white** and “the 
horse trots.** In both cases logicians speak of’ a determination 
of the subject ; but the word determination is (;«[uivocal, since 
it means either a given determination or one in the imiking. 
Clearly the attribute is a given determination ; but the pro- 
position (or judgment) is a determining, ix,, an action. This 
action is the same for all finite verbs, including the copula 
(expressed or unexiiressed), and in all propositions, whether 
categorical or hypothetical ; it is the action called predication, 
and a finite verb is essentially a word which predicates— we 
may disregard the distinction which grammarians draw between 
the grammatical and tlie real, what they call the jisycholof^ical 
predicate, the difference being a matter merely of rlicLcrio or 
idiom. 

If the proposition is a mental action, it is certainly a 
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peculiar one. It is not, like a perception, related to a single 
ol)iect, nor, like a feeling, a mere experience, nor, like a change 
.(if iiiuod, a transition from state to state. It is a passing, as it 
Averc a melting, from content to content in their objectivity ; 
and it takes place in such a way that neither the first content 
or subject, nor the second content or predicate, loses its 
Wentity in the product. It would seem as if this experience, 
which gives us an inner knowledge of, as it were, objective 
action, might be a fundamental factor in our conception of 
actions ; and as tlie ideas involved are psychical acts as well as 
contents, we may find here an analogy, tlie only one that has 
occurred to me, to the Indian aainskCmt doctrine, and tlie 
“engrainm” theory of Senioii. AVe should also here recall 
the already (pioted Indian distinction of “ tliose roots added to 
wliicli a conjugatioiial siilfix signifies only that action of the 
agcMit which ends in his acquiring his own existence, e.g., * is,* 
‘exists,* and the like** (/.c., all static determinations); as if a 
tliiiig*s lieing were regarded as its self-prcdication. The pro- 
position being in this sense an action, while it has distinct 
parts and is yet an undeniable totality, it is the most decisive 
example of an action essentially non-momentary. It would 
1)0 impo.ssible to reconcile tlio idea of instantaneity with 
a pmci’.ss which consists of at least three dissimilar parts, 
A + action of connecting (or 8e}iarating)+l:5. 

This mode of a])]>roaching the question of action seems 
thoi-efoie lu give, as regards duration, three concepts, iiistan- 
taiicity, cunliiiuity, and totality. If this division were valid, 
It would he hard to contend that action is the source of 
the idea of tlie momentary ; and, in fact, the temporal nature of 
action dr)f?s not seem to be that of occupying a certain duration, 
j‘ttt tliat of occurring at a certain when. The second division 
''ito acjt, effort, and change would render it insufficient to say 
that we live in a world of change; it may be the fact that every 
‘^tJt is accompanied by a change, but we ilo not so conceive it, 
moreover the action, walking, is not the same as the 
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change, c.g,, improved circulation. If we seek for a general 
term to cover the three inodes, wc might select the word 
“ occurrence ** as denoting that concrete whole or trvpoXou^ 
which we analyse into noun and verb. For this view a 
certain amount of linguistic support is supplied by those 
nunierous languages which are without anything correspond iiitr 
to oiir verb, and in which the work of the verb is usiialj\’ 
performed by words expressive of occurrence. We should llien 
suppose that our actual extruordiiijiry wealth of nouns and 
verbs is due to the analytic effects produced upon external 
a]>pearaiice by the categories of substance and action, liisi 
evolved from the inner life. Sometimes substance is the ]iiius 
in the analysis of an occuiTence, and then the verb is the 
residual complement ; thus an experience of Mr. Iloyeott gives 
us tlie verbal idea of “ boycotting.” Sometimes the action is 
wliat holds the attention, and then we get a residual substanco; 
thus flowing water gives us “river.” The same applies to 
states; the being legible produces the residual idea of a book, 
niid the being ailing that of a disease. Applying suck ready- 
made conceptions freely to new cases, we obtain varyin;' 
aspects of a single thing or occuiTcnce. Macaulay writing his 
History of England is a phcnoineiioii, a iiialerial thing, a 
physical object, a cliemical coustruclion, a living a 

social animal, a hninan being, a Scoto-Englishman, a baidielor, 
a statesman, a historian, etc. ; in eacdi case allendcd by a 
different residual action. But, just as we are coni])ellc(l to 
believe that he is a single unity, if we had power to corKfoivc 
it, so in the action of writing the history we must soinchow 
conceive a eombination of his various activities; for the history 
would certainly have been different if Macaulay iiad been 
differently constituted as regards digestion, cerebral api»arotn?, 
extraction, education, status, etc. His History might he 
defined generally as the response of Macaulay as he was in his 
(luasi-eiitirety, wlien confronted with a knowledge of the 
history of England. The impossibility of conceiving such 
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totalities of action and the non-recognition of definite principles 
i]i the selection of aspects may be a real cause for the capricious 
Ajid arbitrary character of history-writing. 

How far the conception of action exists in physics, I 
would hardly pretend to inquii'c. Movement might be action, 
if not of the moving thing itself, at least of the whole system 
which embraces it. In stresses, attractions, ailinitics, impacts 
and tlie like, wc may have action both in the momentary and 
the durativc form. Action as totality should not be recognised, 
any more than things, except as aggregates, since totality is an 
iidUir of meaning. Do wave motions, vibrations, etc., do 
anything in science in virtue of being such ? As regards 
siilijG(?t-s, it is of course notorious tlint substances are being 
iiinrc and more resolved into motions. Hut physics would 
hsii'dly ycit dispense entirely with a substrate. If it pressed 
nil to lliis end, it might be under the necessity of fraiikly 
(lonmnding for its appreciation, like the Indian monism and the 
nioilmn philo.sophy of ohange, new intuitions to replace or 
supplemeiil the actiuil mind. In the meanwhile, we may appeal 
to logicians for a further exposition, if possible, of the logic of 
action, ('an activities take place and produce effects without 
the iiiterv(Mition of structure ? Can they as such be combined, 
aiid cjiii they be wholes ? The relation of aspects and actions 
^ecnis in present diilicuties. If aspect and action together are 
insuflicicnt to give a real occurrence or avpoXov, wc get a fact- 
abstvacliun, .seieiitilic or otherwise ; thus, the statement that a 
l>acliclor wrote Macaulay’s History of Enyht ml would be either 
sociology nr gossip. At the otlier extreme we have the conten- 
lion i)f the nihilist school of Ihuldhists that the doer of an 
Jutioii is tlui agent as such, whence it follows that there are 
two actiims. One might compare w,ith this Mr. Ibadley’s 
conclusion ; “ So far as tlie end is considered as the thing’s 
activity^ it is regarded as the thing’s character fwm the first, 
it somehow v^as Insfore it happened” (Appearance and 
p. 64). 
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VIL— THE THEORY OF A LIMITED DEITY. 

By Charles F. D’Arcy, Bishop of Down. 

A STRIKING work hy a very brilliant popular writtu* lias 
reccuitly drawn attention to the question before us. In this 
way a mode of thinking which has for a considerable tiine 
occupied the minds of many jdiilosophical theologians has bot ii 
given a wide currency and been made a common theme for the 
pulpit and the debating society. This is all to the good. It is 
another proof, added to the m.iiiy which the world now affords, 
that philosophy is, after all, very close to the needs and aspira- 
tions of our common human life. People are iindiiig out tliat 
philosophy has a message for mankind. 

Another consideration, which is suggested by Mr. Wells’ liook* 
and the interest it has ctx^ated, is that there has coiiio to us a 
new manifestation of the impossibility of separating pliilnsuphy 
and theology. The philosopher often tries to csca|Hi the 
theologiciil net. He sometimes ventures to affirm that his siudy 
has no place for the conceptions of theology. Like Kant or 
Spencer, he may even go so far as to make the impossibility of 
theology an essential of his system; but, like botli tlieso 
thinkers, he is always certain to leave a weak point soincwla rc 
at which the forces of theology sooner or later break thioui'h. 
The truth is that to most thinking men the real iiileir^t of 
philosophical study is just this — can it, or can it* not, throw 
light on the great problems with which theology has tried to 
deal since the beginning of reflection ? If it can tell us any- 
thing at all, positive or negative, about the things or values 


* Ood^ the InvisiUe King^ by II. G. Wells. 
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wliicli ordinary men try to express by such terms as God and 
luiiuortality, it is well worthy of attention. Or, if there is any 
hone that, as time goes on and study develops, some further 
liffiit may be thrown, by means of philosophical thought, on 
these problems, the time and effort which they take are well 
and wisely spent. So niost thinking men will judge— or, at 
least, feel. 

Tlie doctrine which Mr. Wells puts with so much force and 
fresluiess is, in the main, a popular presentation of the ideas of 
the late William James, as expressed in his delightful lectures 
which were published under the name A Pluralistic Uitivem. 

J Rut the idea of a limited God, as an idea which can be enter- 
taineil or justified on philosophical principles by the modern 
thinking man, has appeared in recent times in many shapes and 
in writings which come from various schools of thought. I 
may mention such representiitive names as those of Mr. Bradley, 
Dr. ^IcTaggart, ami Dean liashdall, all of them thinkers who 
contrast strongly with William James and his school. With 
some, there is no acceptance of the doctrine of (hxl in any form ; 
their position being that, if lie is to be thougiit of as existing at 
all, and in any possible sense of the term. He must l)e a limited 
Being who exists within tlie Universe, and who, like onrsidves, 
is involved in a struggle with an environment which is more 
or loss inlraetable. 

While the philosophies of these thinkers are very various, I 
niay venture to make one general observation upon them. Their 
reason f(jr Ijelieving that the theory of a limited Deity is the 
only i)os8il)le theory is, in every ease, the same. These thinkers 
hold that tlie existence of evil — or, perhaps I should say, 
the range of antinomies which are most forcibly exemplified in 
the problem of evil — makes the doctrine of an omiiipoleiit God 
impossible. Now, I might spend much time and space discuss- 
ing tlie meaning of the word oninipotcmr, and I think I could 
show that it is quite possible to give it a reasonable meaning 
which would go a long way towards disposing of the difficulties 
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which it is usually supposed to create. Theologians who define 
oiiniipotence as the power of God to do what He wills are nlile 
to make a good ctise for the doctrine that the apparent liinibi. 
tions imposed on itself by a will which is always good are iii»t 
really limitations at all but the means of attaining a laigci- 
freedom than would he otherwise possible. For, first, it can l)o 
maintained that only a good will is truly free ; and, secondly, it 
would appear that if God limited Himself by the ci*oation nf 
finite wills capable of evil, His doing so made possible the liii.-d 
attainment of a kingdom of ends in which goodness, .nul 
therefore freedom, could attain an iulinitedy grander devoid])- 
nient than would be possible in a universe in which evoiytliiiivj 
was necessarily determined. 

I do not dwell upon argiiinenis of this kind, because I mn 
very keenly sensitive of the incapacity of the concepts which 
they employ to express the reality with which they eiiihMVniir 
to deal, thcuigli I cannot regard them as valueless on ihtii 
accuniit. I de>irt*, in the present effort, to turn away iVom tin* 
“high priori” mad, and to take tho lowly path of Inniian 
experience ; and I, therefore, refuse to take atl vantage of any of 
iJjose great logical proee.s.scs wliicli seem to carry us on, hy;t 
iiiovemeiit of jnire thought, to the comjuvhension of ik* 
Absolute. 

As we have alrcatly seen, it is tlie great juoldein of evil, as 
forced u[ton onr attention by the actual condition of the world 
in whkh we live, which luis ilriveu so many thinking men into 
revolt against tim doctrine of an omnipoUmt Go<I. It isviM-v 
interesting to ohs(?rve tlie uioileriiity of lliis frame of iniml. 
Mill s outburst of moral indignation against the wnisliipof a 
God whose actions would m^t prove Him to be good in oin* 
huTiiaii sense of that word, marks the turning-point of nioilfiii 
thouglit on tin’s «iucsUon.* fn the great theological syslcuis ol 
the middle aocs and of the .sixteenth and sevimteenth ccntiiriej^. 

* KxamiMUloit of Sir WiUiam HamiltoWn PkUosophu^ Clia]). 
p. 120. .'uh Kditiuii. 
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it seemed imposnible to go behind the will of Go(]. It is a very 
reiiiiirkablc fact that tlie age of science has also been a j)eriod 
of such rapid progress in moral ideas that we are now ]ir(fpared 
to criticise the universe for not being up to our etliical standard. 
Some, apparently, go so far as to doubt that Reality forms a 
Universe, on account of the unsatisfactory charact**!’ of the 
reality which comes within our experience. Here, as in every 
otlier similar case, the logical form wliich these arguments take 
is superficial. The real controversy is between ideas wliicb 
belong to the later sUges of the developnieiit of thought and 
those which arose earlier. 1 hohl, in fact, that we must first 
turn to history for an understainling of llie position, and then 
view the ])rol)leni in the light «»f exjunieiicc. 

AVithin the last half century there has grown up a truly 
scientific study of religious ieleas, us tliey have appeared in the 
history of the liuiuun race. It has been shown that these ideas 
are iiiueh less disconnected and also much more intimately 
relatetl to man's ])syehieal conslitniioii than unr former iin- 
^HJifect knowleilge seemed to warrant. The primary religious 
impulse seems to be expressed in the cuuviclioii that there is a 
iiiyslerious polciicy in certain persons and things, to which, in 
turn, all forms of [tsyeliic activity are attributed. (Jut of this 
conviction arises llial form of religious l)clief which Is termed 
unimimj and which, in one .shape or another, appears to he the 
very type of primitive religions. 80 far as we know, all 
pniuitive peoples are, or tend to be, aniinists, — )»elievers, that is, 
in tlie existence and oiieration of spiritual pmvers. Race to 
face with tho world, confronted with a iiiultilmle of things 
which are in various degrees iiiyslerious and inlmclable, the 
savage inevitably discerns the influence of si»iiiiiial agencies 
wliicli, like liimself, arc possessed of mind and will. He is 
always a believer in a spirit-world. Rebind the things that he 
sees and handles lie ever siis[ieets the presence and agency of 
anseeii conscious powers. Every notable feature of the world 
him, every moiiiiUiiii or river or great tree; every 

L 
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striking event or influence which affects his life, such ns a 
storm or a disease; every difficulty or trouble which lie 
encounters in his contact with the material world ; all arc con. 
nected in some undefined way with spiritual activities which lie 
is somehow imiielled to postulate. 

As savage thought advances, these idtuis assume clearer 
outlines, and there emerges belief in a vast multitude of 
natuie-spirits ; and, in a<ldition, a profound conviction as to tlie 
continued existence of the departed. Thus is Siivage life sur- 
rounded by liiilden perils and overshadowed by the conscious- 
ness of my.sterious influences which are sometimes regarded as 
good, but more often as dangerous or terrible. The spirits 
must be remembered, their desires must be considere<l, their 
possible hostility must be guarded against. Hence follow all 
sorts of magical rites and col^‘monies which mimic the respect 
paid to important men. 

It is easy to .sec that we have lime the origin of tlu^sie 
religions which we commonly call ihujuii very clearly indicated. 
As thought ri.se.s to higlicr levels, the world of j>etty spiteful 
spirit.s i.s replaced Iiy a hierarchy of iiatnre-gods, terrible or 
beautiful, who are regarded as posse.ssing superhuina]i j)Ower.s, 
who aie more or less iiilere.sled in tin* doings of men, and of 
whom account mii.st U* taken in human aflairs. Out of ;iniiiii.sm 
arose the religions which inipre8.se«l tludr chaiwter on the jjieat 
peoples of ancient Kgypt, (Jreece, and hnlia, religions which 
venerated goils of the sun and the iinKm, of the earth and eiviin, 
and which iecogiii.«ed a ])antiieon id’ deities of various grade.sol‘ 
iiiiportanci* ainl i)OWi»r. A wiile .survi»y of ludytheistic creed?) 
reveals the faet that any part or aspect of liumaii experience, 
any deparliiieiiL of life or ipiality of e.liaracler, niiglit cuine to 
be represmilcd by a corresponding deity. The tendency of 
iiian'.s mind in relation to this mallei* Is to project hiinself and 
his experience into the unsemi, and to tiiid tliere the countci- 
parl of hi.s own spiritual nature. We cannot, therefore, h® 
surprised to find tlial the organisation of human frociet} is 
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reproduced among the gods ; and as kingly rule was 
over great nations and territories it became inevitable that 
great sovereign deities should receive recognition. Thus, Zeus, 
Jupiter, Odin emerge^]. Thus, also, we find national and tribal 
gods, such ns Bel and Marduk. Also, in the city states, deities 
who, like Athena at Athens, represented the genius of the 

coniinunity. 

It is very important to observe that polytheism is, on its 
own level, an eminently reasonable creed. The world is full 
of diflerencea and oi»poaition8, of conflicting agencies and 
influences: good and evil, light and darkness, pleasure and 
pain, health and disease, triljc warring with trilie, coinniiinity 
competing with community. For those who start with the 
animistic habit of mind, nothing can bo more inevitable than 
to regard all these contending elements us the spheres of the 
activity of divei-se spiritual agencies. Here, in liict, is the 
solution of our problem for the ixslytheistic mind. It is the 
solution which would probably get a majority of votes if time 
could be annihilabid and a r^fcnuhnu could Ije taken on the 
subject amongst all intelligent pt?opIe who have lived on earth 
since the diiwn of civilization. 15ut we have got lH?yond this 
solution. Along some lines of development men have Iwen 
beyond it for thousands of years. In the great ago of (Ireece 
there were minds whieli rase to the conception of a Supreme 
One, a ^,'a e.xpressed by many nauie.s. Indian inono- 

tlieism, though maintaining itself with difliculty against 
pantheism, has a history which e.\teiid8 through thirty 
centuries. In China and Japan, millions of people who arc 
nominally Buddhists arc really monothoi.sts. Amida-worsliip 
w essentially a monotheistic cree.1. Those who know tell us it 
« the religion of half Japan. To ns, monotheism has come 
hist' * si'Titual oxiKjrience of pn'-Christian Ismel. The 

o»y 0 that people is the reconl of how the God of a 
iWr ^ ^ recognised as the God of the Universe, 
srae the inoiiotiicistic ereeil passed to Christianity 
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and to Islam, and so becamo the possession of the modern 
world. 

It would be a mistake surely to imagine that this great 
development of doctrine has now ceased. It seems clear that 
the controversy which has l)een aroused by the pressure of tlio 
problem of evil on the motlern mind is preparing the way for 
another step onward. The war has awakened us to a realisa- 
tion of tlie ditticulty which is involved in our monotheisiic 
faith. AVliat has happened is that, having gmsi^ed the idea of 
God as one, su]>reme, and g<.»od, we have begun to think out 
the meaning of the g.jodness of G(kI with more thoroughness. 
AVisdom and power impress us less than they improssiMl oup 
ancestors, and goodness impivsses us more. It is (jnite jiossiMo 
to conceive a Deity who is not quite good, as we iliink of 
goodness, but to imagine such a being as the Sovereign J*u\ver 
of the Universe is to our minds absolutely intolerable. 

So the problem stands to-day, and it is e.xtremely inior- 
esting to note the ways in which thinkers of various tyja'sarc 
dealing with it. Some abandon belief in Godin any sense of 
the term. Fur them the ditHciilty ariiuuiils to a domoiisiiaiiuii 
that the theislic iiitcriiretalion of tlie Uni/erse must to 
definitely given up. J)r. McTaggart's presentation of lliis 
view is the most valuable ami .suggestive.* He ivgartls the 
Universe as a democraric republic, not as a inonarcliy. It is 
a system of souls. It is clear that Dr. McTaggari’s diictiiii*! 
can take a definite place in that great historic .series wiiich 1 
have liriefly indicated, in which man such in llie licaven.s ilio 
reflection of lii.s own spiritual nature and his own social 
institutions. As mruiarchical government enabled man t) 
think of flod a.s Sovereign liuler, so we can imagine njodern 
dennxjracy leading the world of to-m«>rro>v to think of the 
Universe as a great repuldic, and jHiiliaps even placing 
Dr. McTaggart beside Mohammed as the pr*»phet of a 

* Ihujnwa of OiapH. VI, VI I, VI II. 
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religion. But I do uot think this will hapiien, because in 
Ilian’s commerce with the Universe the needs of his heart liave 
driven him continually upwards from height to height of 
faiLli, enabling him to believe in lieings spiritual like himself 
but above him in spiritual cajiacity, as such capacity has been 
conceived by him at the time. And this advance has been, on 
the whole, a progi'essive unification. The reason is surely 
clear. We seek, and arc bound to seek, for security. What- 
ever we may think of pragmatism as a philosophy, there can 
be no doubt that the pragmatic nictliotl is common to all 
huiiiaii cndeavmn-s. We are like creatures moving over thin 
icc and feeling our way as we go. How fur will it bear ? That 
is till! (juestion. So it is that .•jcience has gained all her 
wimderful victories. So it is that philosophy tries method 
after method ami theory after theory in the effort to include 
all the facts of experience. So it is also that theolog}- puts 
furtli cieed uiter creed, ho]>ing to interpret our religious 
exiHjriciici s and to satisfy our spiritual needs. The inevitable 
aim of all such oBbits is unification. For only in that way 
can we attain security. Thus only can we find ourselves at 
home in the Universe. Thus we gain the conviction that 
tlieie is an underlying trustworthiness in things. And as all 
our science, has proved itself by demonstrating, so far as it has 
goiu!, this triistwortliiiiess, so must our tlieologj-. 

It seems to me that here we have the explanation of the 
uinvaid movement of thought from animism to iwlytheism and 
from ixilyUieism to monotheism. At the present moment our 
lobl on this faith has bt'en shaken by our vivid realisation of 
10 piublem of evil, but I do not sec how we can hope to 
overoomo the difficulty by rejecting all that man has won by 
le stiuggles of all the centuries, and turning Iwek to a 
c nne which is essentially a form of animism, 
r. McTaggart's doctrine seems to me to fail liecauso it 
> t lat all souls form a system, but gives no convincing 
or the assertion. It wouhl seem to me that the 
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problem of evil supplies a very cogent proof that thoy do noj; 
form a system. When we are told that the whole multitude 
of souls, who, on this theory, form the Universe, are a system, 
the meaning is, if I understand Dr. McTaggart aright, that 
these souls stand in such relation to one another that a 
harmonious order is the result ; or, at least, that a harmonious 
order will eventually be attained. Now, surely the existence 
of evil is a sufficient proof that there is no such hannonious 
order among souls. Whatever force this difficulty has against 
our faith in monotheism, it has also against the doctrine of the 
Universe as a multitude of souls standing in harmonious 
relation to one anotlier. Ami there is here the possiliility of 
an a])peal to experience which does not exist in the other case. 

. Keligious experience has dealt with tliis very prohloni for 
thousands of years. 8hi ami .ituneiuent, reiMUitauce and 
forgiveness, injury and restitution : tliese ideas have <>coui»ied 
the religious consciousness of imuikind more than any utlieis. 
And the net result of it all is just thi.s — that the prohlcin of 
evil is absolutely insoluble for finite souls, Innoeimee can 
never be restored, the lo.st opportunity can never be reoallcJ, 
no repentance or restitution can ever make up for evil iiiilictcd. 
Atonement is impossible in a world in which llierc is noihiiig 
higher than tlie tiiiite soul and its relations to other finite 
souls. Yes, if religious exjHnience teaches anything it is the 
helples.sness of the human soul — the only soul we know— in 
the presence of the problem of evil. It is just lliis fact, so 
keenly realised liy the religious con.sciou.siicss, which, niore 
than any otlier element in experience, has driven man “U 
towards momitli<»istic faitli. Feeling liis own helplessness, 
he has stretche<l out his hands towanls some power greater 
than himself, which lie has been impelled to believe in, 
more and inoie, as ihe range of hi.s faitli lias extemlcil, has lie 
gained in hi.s conception of tlie greatness of that power, until 
he has reached the idea of the one Kuprciiie almiglity 
in whom ah»ne is the ability to overcome the evil. Ihi® 
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surely a reasonable solution of the problem, if there any 
real ground for believing in the existence of such a Being. 
Xor do I see that the dilliciilties which an acute dialectic can 
detect in the abstract conception of omnipotence form a serious 
objection. Moat reasonable people will hold that, when 
dealing with a reality so far above us, the concepts we employ 
cannot possibly be adequate. The idea, therefore, of the 
llniverse as a democracy of spirits does not satisfy our religious 
needs or solve the supreme problem. 

Tlie second stage that we marked in the great advance of 
the religious c()iiC(q)tions of mankind is the polylliei.stic. We 
noted the extraordinary supcrlicial reasonableness of ]>olythcMsni 
to minds rising out of a priinitive animism. The opposiiioim 
and confusions of the worhl inevitahly suggest to sueli minds 
the existence and operation of a iniiltitiule of siiirilual beings 
varving in power and eharacler. This belief was. of eourse, 
reiideie<l easy by llio lack of a inode of lliiiiking which lias 
lieeoiiie instinctive to the modern mind. We think of natural 
hiiees as eonstanl in llieir oi»eralioii. For us, elVect follows 
cause in uuYarying succession. Xoi so was ihe mind of man 
ill its earlier stages. For ii. the world was lilleil wiili eapricious 
activities. The hlea of regular scmience was in il-^ infaiu'v. 
The fuaining torrent suggested the walcr-sprile. the falling 
avalaiielie the fury of the m«>unlain-goil. Tc» the Arab of 
to-day, the tall coliinm of dust moving across tlie desert seems 
to mark the path of a mighty Jiiin. Xor arc these ideas, in 
their place and degree, univasoiiable. Sui^are, Ibr a nuniieiit, 
that the polytheistic conceptinii of the world is line. Wliat 
imist follow i Why, surely, that theie innsl be lonlinual 
interferences, on all sitles, in the regular eoiirse of natural 
events. Miracle.s must happen every day. H«-iv is the 
simple meaning of a iniraele. Man is the givat miracle- worker. 
Ho is constantly interfering with the course of luituie, for his 
purposes. In rtdation W the pbysieal world the human 
will operates, and manifests itself, hy uneeasiiig meddling in 
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pliysicixl j)roce.sses. It is only because you are all miracle- 
workers that I can recognise you as men anil women. Yom- 
habit of interfering in the course of nature makes me discern 
in you a spontaneity like my own. So it was that the 
theist recognised his god. The storm, the liglitning Hash, 
the flood, the sudden appearance of disease, sun-stroke, and 
so on, seemeil to ])oint to the agency of living conscious 
]iowoi-s : and so overwhelming was the impression that even 
the most regular of natural events, such as the rising of the 
sun, or tlio springing of the corn, wi*re ivganled as tlio acts 
of tlistincl goils. C«msid«*ring the ]>re-su]>p(»sitions with which 
he startcil, pnlytheistic man was quite correct. Finite 
gods must revival thcmselvc.s, as nioii n^vcal themselves, 
by .'iliowing their ]»owor in nature. Mirachts must haj»peii 
constantly. 

Now, it seems to me, if I may venture to say so dariir4 a 
thing, lliat most modern believers in a finite God are not 
nearly so r**a.soiial)lc as the old polylheixts. They try to make 
us l»oliov() ill tlnn’r god on every jiossihle ground except LIk? 
only really convincing one. A finite (toil must revival hiinseir 
by miracle. It i.s the only way in which he can do it. He 
does not hold tlie Univcise, the rniverse liold.s him. ife is in 
the world, as we are ; and, therefore, must, in some way, as we 
do, deal with the forces of the world. If he lives in our part 
of tlic L'niversc, ami takes any interest in the afliiirs of men, 
then we shoulil see and hear and fed In's action, manii'ested 
in great events, every tlay wo live. If ho is good, as those 
who hclhive in him aflirm, why dews lie not overthrow the 
hosts of Germany by some signal action, or, in some other 
unmistakeable way, I»ring this desolating war to an end, so 
as to pi*omote the triiimpli of righteousness and j)eace? To 
my mind, the Homeric gods wlm held tlieir own opinions and 
hail their own preferences about the wars of the Greeks and 
Trojans, and also did their be.st to iielp those whom the) 
approved of hy actual interlercnces, were far more reasonably 
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conceivocl deities than tlie finite God in whom some of our 
modern tliinkers profess to believe. 

One of the strongest points made by some recent upholders 
of the iloctrine of a finite God living, like ourselves, within tlie 
great encircling Universe, is tliat it is in that way the minds of 
of oidinaiy ndigious men conceive their deity. William James, 
writing of his tloetrine that “ thence is a God, but that he is 
finite, cither in power or in know’lc«lge, or in both at once,” 
alHrms Lliat these? “ are the terms in which ccmimon men have 
usually carried t»n their active? comnierce with (!od ; and the 
iiionisli(? ])erfoctions that iiijiko the notion of Him si» ]»aradoxlcal 
practically ami ni'jrally are the colder addition of. renmte pro- 
fessorial minds.”* ^Ir. Wells is equally insistent on the 
limitations involvdl in the onlinary modes in which religious 
piople think (jf the Goil th(?y worsliij». It is certainly true 
that tlie average man thinks of fSod as enthrtmtMl somewhere in 
the Universe, hearing from that distant throne the prayers and 
praises of His faithful pe»^plo, interfering in the course of 
events in onler to help those wlio trust and serve Him, sending 
forth His angels to succour the needy. With w’hat eagerne.ss 
tlio a(rconnt.s of the angels of iIoii.s were received by nnilti- 
tiulcs ! 

Tliese idt.'as are, of course, a repToduclion of human expori- 
ciues. The simple mind makes a picture of a great sovereign, 
endows him with all the attrihute-s and resources of authority 
and power, and llien transfers the wdiole from its eartlily scene 
to some ilistant heaven. Uul what i»lher imagery is jiossilde ? 
How else can the iniml of man obtain a language to express 
his spiritual experience i And the intirmily which thus belongs 
to the language of religion is a universal characleri'iiic of the 
human exprcs.sion of spiritual things. Every word used by 
philosophy has umlergone some similar t.ran.sfornialion. When 
've sjieak, tor example, of “ spirit ” or ** i>erson,‘* wc are taking 
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advantage of a process which has caught up a material image 
into the niisecn. Yet, the new ami higher significance is none 
the less valid. 

And just as philosoidiy uses material metaphors with a 
significance which is not material, so the averugi* religions, 
mind uses the imagery we liave just descrihcd with an ai)plica- 
tion which involves a real though imperfect recognition of God 
as infinite and all-inclusive. For every siiicfore worshipper 
thinks of God as actually ]»re.sent, ami listening to ihe praym* 
which is uftcred; and not mei-ely as j»resent, hut as iniimatcly 
aware of every thought •>f the human heart and of all ilie 
circumstances of every life. It is indited chiiracteristic of 
Chri.stian |»rayer to assume the omniscience and omnipotence 
of God; and in the ileeper experiences of rtdigion tlic convic- 
tion that all thoughts and intents are o])en to His scrniiny 
becomes ahsoliitcly over} lowering. .VIso, as Mr. A. Wclib 
point.s out, the leeliiig of the ndigious mind that God is 
intimately acunaitited with the secrets of the heart, linwcwr 
impressive it may he, is wholly dislim-t. from the leeling wliidi 
in.stiiiciively aii.<cs from the i«leaof any human heiiej jHis-jessing 
the power to penetrate tin* inner .sanctuarv of onr jici.sinialilv. 
AsMr. Wehhsays," it is not uncommon in liml penph? slninking 
from having anything l<» do with hyjmot ism, lest iliey slionM 
hecome — or even In* miivijured of the i»nssiliilily of hi‘jMiiiiin, Li- 
the victim.Siif sin-h an inva.sioii.*’* For man. sucii an invasiun 
would iiO an outrage; foriioil, it is inevilaide and right. 
the religious mind com-eives; and the fact jiroves llial (hjd 
is not regarded as one |fer.son among many, distingnisln*d 
from otiiers only hy the? i>o.s.-<e.ssion of greater knowledge 
power. 

It is not, however, in exU*nial spatial relatioiisliii's that 
Professor James and Mr. Wells discover the aetivities t«E tl>e 
Deity in whom they believe. Their dwtrine i.s loanded mainly 

* C. J. Well)., in thv /MuHom of Uvl and Man, |»|». W' *'“* 
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on what I venture to call “ mystical experience.” To quote 
Pi-ofessor James, — “The believer finds that the tenderer parts 
of his personal life are continiiouH with a more of the same 
quality which is operative in the universe outside of liiin, and 
which he can keep in working touch with, and in a fashion get 
on board of, and save himself, when all his lower being has gone 
to pieces in the wreck. In a word, the believer is continuous, 
to his own consciousness, at any rate, with a wider self from 
which saving experiences flow in. Those who have such 
experiences distinctly enough and often enough to live in tlie 
light of them remain quite unmoved by criticism, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, be it academic or scientific, or be it 
meicly the voice of logical common sense. They liave had 
their vision and tliey knom — that is enougli — that we inhabit 
an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, our 
soul being mysteriously one with a larger soul who>e instru- 
nieuts we are.”* 

In a very similar way, Mr. Wells bjvses his belief in (lod on 
exj'cricnce — an “umloubting. immediate sense of He 

“knows,” and so do other kindred souls, that trod exists. Tln‘y 
have had experience. That is einnigb. Hut Mr. Wells goes a 
step further than William James. It is n*»t meidy that he 
believes in a larger self with which we are eonliiiui»us, but he 
holds that larger self to be the synthesis nf all that is l)est in 
the spiritual life of man. Mr. Wells, in fact, has fallen hack nn 
the ideas of Fechner, He l»elieves in the compounding tif 
vanous conscitnisnesses so jis ti» form consciousnesses of higlier 
ilegree. 

These si)eculations seem to me to he of peculiar interest in 
Riiiiiy respects. F\»r example, they atlbrd a curious just iticat ion 
of polytheism. Fechner is iXNilly much inoiv eousisient than 
either Irofessor James or Mr. Wells. There is no ivason why 


* Op, c//., p. 307. 
t Op, vie,, p. 27. 
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we shoiiKl limit our belief to one such larger self. When we 
•consider the matter, we shall sec reason to telieve that niaukiiul 
as a wliolc does not possess anything like the degree of unity 
which marks certain communities of men. A nation may be 
completely cut olF fnini the rest of mankind and yet attain a 
very high ilcgrce of spiritual excellence. For centuries, .Japan 
had no commeree with the rest of the world, and yet possessed 
a notable civilization of her own and an art w'liich was in many 
respects as tine as that of the best of the western nations. 
Agjiiii, certain communities, like Athens in the amneiil world 
or A'cnice in the modern, attained something vciy like a distinct 
junsoiiality. If there is any truth in the princiid»js laid ilown 
by Professor James, an 1 accepted and enlarged by !Mr. Wells, 
Athena iiiiist surely have 1h.‘cii a real live goildess and not a 
creation of tlie myth-gembniiig imagination. If it Im‘ true that 
a real living jiersonality can arise out of the synthesis of u 
multitude of selves who togclher form a human society, it 
would seem to bo allogelber mireaM»nalde to allirni that this is 
true nf so loosely connccle«l an assomldage of individuals as the 
whole liuiiian race ami to dtuiy it of .so closely knit a coiniaunity 
as that of ancient Athens, or indeed of any other of the (tld city- 
states. The <\««eiriiie we are coiisidtn’iiig is, I licdd, essentially 
polytheistic. It bring.s luick the whole pantheon of tribal 
ami local deiti*'s. If it be trm*, the Kaiser is ipiitc rif?lit 
when he apjM*al'< to the German God and claims liiiii as an 
ally. Tliat (b»d is more than an ally : he is, of course, the very 
geiiin.? id' iiioilern Teiitoiii.'^in. Mr. Wells, F iimlerstand, ailmits 
that his (bwl is not necessiirily immortal. If humanity were to 
perish from the earth, this God would pass out of existeiica 
Here Mr. Wells is {jerfectly consistent. But when we extend 
Mr. Wells* dr»ctrine in the way whicli seems to UiC perfectly 
inevitable, what an interesting light it throws on tin* 

When tlie old Athenian coiniiiunity was finally broken npi G® 
noble lady Athena pined and died. Wlieii 
triuniphed over paganism, there was confusion and Jisuiaj, 
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finally dissolution, in the old jiantlieon. Milton’s noble lines 
are, then, no mere poetic imagination : — 

** Tlie onicles aits dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hiini 

RuiiH through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

Apollo from his shrine 
(?an no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the sleep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trantt*, or breathiid spell, 

Inspires tlic |)ale-cyed priest from tJie prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains «i’er, 

And the ifsounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heart], and loud lament ; 

From haunted sjiring, and tiale 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The |jiivting Genius is with sighing sent, 

With flower-inwoven tres.Hes t«»rii 

The Nymphs in twilight shad.e of tangled thickets mourn.” 

Such lints as these might well make us wish that Mr. Wells 
could give hack tu us the tdd faith which peopled the unseen 
with potent spirits, heaulifnl or terrible, benelicent or dan- 
gerous. .And, indeed, 1 do n(»l write all tliis with the purpose 
of reducing the doctrine in (piestion to an absurdity. I do not 
think it ahsiird. What I wish to ]>f>iiit out is that here we 
have a very interesting modern pjirallel t(» the old polytheism. 
But [ hold that the evolution tif religious lliought has long ago 
left all such solutions of the problem of the Universe behind. 

Further, lliere are two very serious ilillicullies. First, 
what is there to prove that many consciousnesses can he 
compounded so as to form a distinct and greater consciousness ? 
Or, to use Mr. Wells language, wliat proof have we that 
the better elements in our varying minds can conildiie in a 
synthesis so as to form a gixnit Divine Spirit, a Captiiin of our 
definitely described as a Cireai IVrson. 

® Is as distinctly and definitely ])crKoual as 1 am. or as you 
^ liut where is the proof f 

Irotessor James de\icnded on two consulerations. First, 
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our consciousness of God as witnessed to by the mystics and 
by others who have had notable religious experiences. [ 
admit the importance of this evidence, but do not agree tliat it 
gives any testimony in favour of «Vames' theory. On tlic 
contrary, I hohl that its tendency is all the other way. To 
this we shall return. Secondly, Professor James relicil a good 
deal on the evidence yielded by modern experimental psychology 
as to “ tlie numerous facts of divide<l t»r split human per- 
sonality wliieli the genius of certain medical men, as danet, 
Freud, Prince. Sidis, and othei*s, liave niicarlhcd,” together 
with the “ phennineiia of automatic writing and speech, and of 
mediumshiji and ‘ possession ' generally.”* These and the 
experiences and imjiressions of ivligions mysticism led James 
to indd that <.ur fM»ii>fi<.iusrn:»ss is i;«iniimu»us with a great 
superhiiiiian con'cionsncss which. In* admits, may in* CMiceived 
either poly t heist ically or inonoihcistically, but which, on 
account of tlie exi>tence of evil, must ha Unite. 

The evidence tlcrived from dividotl ))ersonalilics and other 
phenomena of that nature seems hardly capaldi* of supporting 
the wuight which is liere plaeeil on it. There is, lirst, the 
question us to whether it is correct to spi*ak of divided per- 
sonalilios at all : and, further, these cases are diMiiictly 
pathological, and not a guidt; to the normal (‘nnstitutioii of 
the mind. Hut, apart from all this, what evidence do they 
really afford of tin: jiossihility of tlie theory licfoie us? How 
can it Ui sujqiosed that they supply any degree of proof of the 
astonishi/ig a-^eriion that psyehical elements belonging lo a 
multitude of liuman personalities combine to luriii a gr^'^^t 
snjKulnuii'iii iHT'onality. If this a.s<mtion were true, 1 cJtw 
imagine two ways in which we coiihl really oldain conviiicing 
pKHjl of it. First, We shouhl find in our own iioniial 
exiH.Tience ; or, at least, in llm normal exjierieiice ol some 
exceptionally gifte*! persons, the power to know the iiiiml^ 
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other persons from within, to tliiiik with their luiiuls, to look 
their eyes, to hear with their ears, to recall with their 
iiieiiiories, to anticipate with their hopes ; and that not by 
any sympathetic rapport, or by the intervention of any 
material inediiun, but by direct intuition of the identical 
ox])erieuces. If siicli mental composition is i)ossible, it ought 
to i»e found in the relation which the mind of man bears to 
lower intelligences. Why should not a human mind include 
the mind of his trusty and sympatlietic friend, the dog ? And 
if it be argued that possibly our minds do include elements 
which belong also, in their very identity, in many lower minds, 

I ask, how is it that we arc not aware of it ? The evidence, in 
tliat case, goes to slmw that the great supcihuman mind, 
cxisling ill this way, is unaware of the fact that he is coni- 
pmiuled i)f liumaii thoughts. He has no knowlcilge at all of 
till* minds ill which he shares. He is a gotl w'ithoiit knowing it. 

Si!coiully, and in my judgniciit even morti decisively, a mind 
of this kind must show liiiiiself by active intervention in the 
material world. We must see iiiiii at work. He must 
maiiil'est hiinself as a great miracle-worker. If not, Imw does 
he work ? Wlmt is the sphere of his activity ? Ajiixirently, 
aceonliiig to his propliel.s, his wav of working is entirely 
limited to an inner inspiration. He loucht^s the w'orld only by 
means of our organs. He is a ]>sychieal re.«ervoir of high 
thoiiglits and noble aspirations. l>y siiaring in bis spiritual 
life we are helped and saved, but, except ilirougb our iiistru- 
ineiitality, lie has no way of iiiilueiHung evenis. Tliis may be 
a higldy jioelic cuncuptioii, but I cannot think that the 
evidence utfered is of any scientific value. The facts on which 
It is haaeil are capable of other explanations, lliough a truly 
^ieutific reserve should, 1 think, make the psychologist liesitate 
lefoie he oflera any but the most tentative explanation in the 
presuit stale ol knowledge. To found a theology on such 
^•oiueuts of uncviticised observation seems to 1 k\ indeed, a 
proceeding. 
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The truth is thsit the only real evidence which is availahle 
is that which Janies derived from his exaniiuatiun of a multi, 
tude of cases of relijjious experience in which the liuniaii miini 
seemed to come into immediate relatioiishi]) with some .'souicc 
of spiritual power. As ho juits it, the helicu'c^r is continuous, 
to his own consciousness at any rate, with a widcf self fiuni 
which saving experiences flow in.'* There is no douht that 
convictiiui as to the reality of this exi'ericnce is very Oumiuou 
and quite unsliakeahle. It limls its veriliciitioii also, as .lames 
proves, in liis /’///vV/cw n/ lufh/hms Krjn ri iur^ in iJu* ac«juisi- 
tion of a nnn-al power whi« li in many cases ••nects a cumph'ie 
change in the quality and flirectiun of the life. Jhii what, 
we may ask, ih* lliese facts prove as to the liniteiio^s of the 
.source from whieli the inflinuice comes? A clo>e examinaiioii 
of James' discussion in this part of his argunieiii seeuis to mo 
to show that the true tendency of liis reasoning is in (|mie 
another direction. What forces iiim to his belief in a linite 
God i.s simply the old ditlicnlly of the problem of evil. That 
ami nothing el.-e. As In' .says him.<elf, “ the only way of 
esca]«.* from the paradoxes and perplexities that a consisienily 
thr«ight-out iiioiiislic universe .^ufl'ers from — tlie mysiery of 
tile ‘ fall,* nanndy, of reality lapsing into api>earance, iriuh 
into error, perfection into iiin»erfcclion ; of evil, in slmii— 
the only way of e.sca|s* from all this is l(.» Ik* frankly jiluralislic 
and assume tliat the siqierhuman consciousness, Injwever Viwt 
it may 1m», has itself an extcniul environment, and consequently 
is tinite.” “The line of least resistance," lu? adtls, “both ia 
theology and in philosophy, is t«i accept, along with the sujier- 
human consciousness, the notion that it is not all-einhiiiciiig. 

Here, th<;n, is the issue put clearly before us. The qiie.stion 
is between a conception of (icmI which reganls Him ^ 
part of the Universe and a conception whic;h reganls Huh 
as Alldnchisive. And this alternative has nothing 
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do with the great range of psychical fact which recent 
psychological study has brought in. So far as religious 
ftX])erioiice goes, the superliunian consciousness might just as 
well bo infinite, omniscient, and oninipotent, as finite. But, 
in(K*e(l, this is an under-Hljitoinent. It refers only to a class 
of experiences to whicli James devoU-Ml s]x,^cial attention. If 
lu* li;ul given more attention to tin*, writings of the great 
iiivsties lie wonhl have fuuinl clear cviilence to prove that 
llio rtinsunimation of all niysticral cx]icrien(;e is the discovery 
nf God as t]u‘ all-inclusive licaliiy. We have already seen 
lli.it the sinijilcst form of ivligions faith — that which finds 
its cx]iressinu in ordinary worship — thinks of (lod as the 
(liscorner of the thoughts au«l iulcut'^ t»f the heart. Its 
cliJir.ict eristic attitude towanN Him is tlwit which approaches 
ilini as the All-knowing and llio Almighty. Vet, this is only 
the tirst ste]>. In the higher HM-euts of d«.‘Voiii»n. the mystic 
limls in ih" Iieily tlie very life of his life, the inmost irutU 
nf his in'ing. The human son! seems ti> enter into unity with 
the Divine. I mention this not so mneh for its value as a 
le>tininny to fact as to show that a striet a)>j>lit'aiion of James* 
own method leads to a coiiclushni ijuite tnlier than his. 

It is unly, llieii, tlie great ]»rol»lein of evil wliieh forces him 
to diMiy ihc all-iiic.lusiveness uf Hod. Thus James nunes into 
Hue withal! the other great thinkers who liave di‘ill with mir 
pinhlciii. So does Mr. Br.idh'y. He is, as all know, a ]Uo- 
toiiinlly convinced iKdievei* in the Ahsolule. Hi'f'* he t‘»>nlrasis 
iiiest slningly with James. While tin* !alli*r reg.-iids tlie 
liual txll-inelnsive Healilv wliieli i> termed th»» 


A1h)1ui(i as Mipveme heresy of iinMaphysiis. Mr. Bradley 
ug.ivds it as the supreme truth. Bnl it is interesting to observe 
that the n.ason of his attitude i.s, for e.ieli ]»hiloso]»]ier, the 
nines denies the AKsolute ami allinns the diseonneeU'd 
pu-ilistie, nature of reality, heeanse he comes up against 

Iviii;] * fall/ of reality lapsing into apiHMiance, 

into error, perfectiuii into imperhvlion." I’he only 
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way to escape, he says, from this monster is " to be frankl}' 
pluralistic/' Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, finding exact ly 
the same difficulty in everything he examines, declares tlmt. 
in all the things men commonly talk about and trust iu 
there is nothing but “appearance,” and that reality is onl}* 
in the Absolute which is far above all our thoughts. Evon 
God, he holds, belongs to the realm of “appearance,” not 
reality. And the reason is just because men talk about Trim 
and trust in Him. For this reiison, if He exists at all, it niust 
be in relation to men, and, that being so, both God and niiiu 
must disappear in the Absolute. For if you affirm God, you 
deny man ; and if you aflirm man, you deny God. Tliorcloio, 
both must be lost in the final unification. It is siuguiaiTy 
interesting to observe how close Mr. Bradley comes to tlio 
experience of the mystic. For in that final “deification” of 
which mysticism speaks with bated breath the huinnn soul 
ceases to affirm itself and is lost iu God. 

Let ns now turn back to the historical developmmit of tlio 
doctrine of God. Christianity received from »ruilaisjn a viuy 
lofty inonotlieistic creed. But it was, in tin; main, the creed of :i 
narrow nationalism. All arouinl it was a great world, iiiarkid 
by a high civilization and sh)wly attaining tliat iviiuirkiilile 
unity which the Roman Empire finally readied. Tlie situutioii 
was a notable one. 'J7ic narrow national ethos cnslirined ilio 
gi'eat idea of Unity. The world as a whole was, in the realm 
of thought, the scene of extraordinary confusion. J^)lylln*islic* 
creeds were jostled by eastern niyslicisnis and speculalive (Milts 
without end. Old forms of nature-worship and new pliilo.soi)Iii‘‘S 
were jumbled together. And out of it all eiiicrgt^d 
doctrine of God. The essential idea of the new doctrine was that 
God is both the Supreme Infinite One and also that Ho ciitcm 
into the stream of natural and human life. The Greek School o 
Alexandria develoiied the idea of God both as the Infinite 
as the Logos, guiding the destinies of the Universe, saving 
frem his sin, and the world from oil the contradictions an 
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(•(>11 fusions which wo describe as evil, and so preparing the way 
f«)r the final consumination in which God shall be all in all. 

Now, surely this was a very splendid effort to deal with the 
very problem with which we are now confronted. It was an 
ollort to combine Mr. Jlradlcy and Professor Janies in one 
scheme of thought — ^if an anachronism of language may be 
permitted. No one can pretend that it was a complete logical 
success. Ihit mark what followed from it. It led directly to a 
furtlicr accentuation of the great difficulty. From the time of 
Augustine onward we find the minds of thoughtful men dealing 
with the problems of sin, forgiveness, atonenumt ; ami, in the 
course of the vast discussions which ensued, we liinl the 
personality and responsibility of the iinlividual soul coming out 
into dealer liglit. And from this affirmation of the iinlividual 
s])raug the claim of the modern mind to enjoy full lil)erty of 
tliought and discussion. So strongly does the individual now 
nssert himself that we find him claiming happiness as his 
inalienable right and condemning the universal scheme of things, 
or denying its very existence, if he dr)es not get happiness. 

Here is where we stand to-day. We have on the one Iiaiid 
the traditional iloctrino of God and on the other llie keenest 
realisation of the difficulty created by the problem of evil. Some 
iiioilern theologians, notably the late llisho}) Westcotljiavc tried 
to find a solution by returning to the Alexandrian eoncepti«ui 
of the iimnaneiit Inigos. Hut it cannot be sjiid that llieir work 
has settled the question. Others, ami here 1 must mention 
Pftaii Ikslidall, hold that Goil has limited Himself in order that 
the multitude of Knitc spirits may enjoy their frcedom and work 
'>ut their salvation in co-uperatiuii with Him. God is, therefore, 
huiited ; but it is a self-imposed limitation, adopted with a view 
to the accompliBhiuent of a 8Upi*eme beneficent purpose. Yet, 
tlus does not restore to us our faith in God as the Iniiiiile and 
^ >^lute Being. He is not All-inclusive. We aw not enveloped 

to IT*** We are persons who stand in I’olation 

un as Peraoii. “ Personality,” Dean Kashdall writes, is 
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undoubtedly iucoiisisteiit with the iilea of tlie Absolute m* 
Infinite Being.” “The Absolute,” lie coiitiiiues, “if wo must 
have a phrase wliich iniglit well be dispensed with, consists «>!’ 
God and the souls, including of course all that God and thoM^ 
souls know or exjiericnce.”* 

However reasonable this doctrine may seem, I do iu>t think 
that it really solves the problem. It is very close* in 
Dr. McTaggai t's solulion. Ft is, in fact. Dr. McTaggart’s, wiili .i 
limited ilcity added. If Dr. McTaggart thinks of the I- inverse 
as a I’opnblie, Dr. Ihishdall tliiiiks of it as a limiU'd monarcliv. 
And 1 f(\ar that this coin'eption is open to all the objir.liniis 
which have been so skilfully marshalled hy Dr. 
against the hlea (»f a liniiteil deity. God is one wlio lighis inr 
the good and may he di'feated. The fae,t that llis iiinitiitinii 
arises, as supjiosed by Dean liaslidalls doe trim*, from tin* acl of 
His own will, does not seem to me tfi aller this; UiV it we 
imagine the great expmimeiit failing, and Iht* divine will 
annihilating ihe wills it had billed inlii existenei*, that in i!N*lf 
would be defeat. (lo<id (uiii only be realiseil in a sneii‘ly. 

It seems lo me that if nnwlern thought is to ileal wiili this 
prolileiii with any degree of snceess, it must work almig 
the lilies of the great histiirical di?v(»lo]iiiienl. And any 
.solulion whieh does .‘«o must, on the one hand, hold fast to the 
Absolute or .All-inclusive; and. on the ntlier, must Hud (Soil nl 
work in tin* universe. In llie past, advance was iiiaile I'V 
elevating, and never by degrading, the idea of (iod. If 1 nniy 
venture to say so, I think Dr. ihishdall has jiieseiilnl lli“ 
problem which wr* have, to faei* in a very clear way in Ij!'' 
declaration that “ IVrsoiiality is iiieunsisteiit with llie idea al 
tlio Ahsolnte.” Mr. Bradley ha.s .set ns the same |>rol»li'ni in 
his diseiLssioii of the relation of personality to the Al>.''nn^‘‘* 
But. indeed, he has done more than set ns the proldeiii, In; Irif’ 
also ])ointed out in the direction in which, 1 belief v*, -i”} 
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wjlution must be found. “The Absolute,” he writes, “is not 
personal, nor is it moral, nor is it beautiful or true. And yet 
in these denhils we may be falling into worse mistakes. For it 
would be far more iiicori*ect to assert that the Absolute is eitlier 
false, or ugly, or bad, or is something evmi beneath the a])plica- 
lioii of predicates sueli .'ls these. And it is better to aflirm 
personality than to call the Absolute iinporsoiial. lint neitlier 
jnislake should be necessary. The Absolute stands above, 
nut btdow, its internal distinctions. It is better in this con- 
nection to call it super-jiersonal.”* 

Mr. llradley leads us along a hard path, and one which, I 
IVar, many will refuse to follow, on account (»f the method 
ailopted by the guide. Jlay I ventun? to say that 1 am con- 
vinced there is an easier and safer way ? A very familiar anil 
fundaiueiilal experience seems to me to indicate it. Why should 
we lielieve in the unity of the sum total of being ? Why should 
ue inevitably speak of tljis sum-ioUil as the Vairem*! Surely 
tho basis of all such thought and language is llie fact, given 
in iierception and grasiied by iuter-siibjective intercourse, that 
the liialeriiil world, the. world in space as well as time, is one. 
We all know this world in our several ways, and from our 
several points of view, hut it is one world all tlie time. It is 
one and tlie same material univer.se which we, each of us in his 
uwn partial way, ai)i)reheinl. And this one malorial world is 
always given as experienced — not perliaps the exj^erience of 
tho individual (that way lies solipsism)— hut certainly the 
experience of the race of sentient thinking heiiigs. Now. how 
can a world which is only given as experieiic’ed exist otherwise 
than as it is experienced \ Ami, further, how can it enter at the 
I^Dne time into a multitmle of exi)orieiiees, each i>f which has 
Its own incoinniunicahle (that is jiersonal) j)oint of view, unless 
Iheie is a uiiivemil ex]ieriencer who is .something more than 
‘*-peison ^ These eAinaiderations when thought out seem to me 

* A^ipearanvc and Cli. XXVI 1, p. f»33. 
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to show conclusively that we are hound hy the very fundji- 
mental conditions of our spiritual life and experience to belicuo 
in a great final concrete unification, or rather unifier ; anj to 
hold tliat in Him both the materiiil world and the world of 
spiritual beings are included, indeed constituted ; and that tlio 
term jicrmi wliidi we use to designate our own spiritual life 
is not incorrect, but inadequate to express ITis nature. 

From this it follows tlnit while we may, indeed must, uso 
the language of personality when speaking of the All-inclusive 
Siurit, we should recognise that this language, while Inn; 
enough in a degree, must always fail in the elfort to solve, or 
even to state, certain cpiostions toiicliiiig Ilis relation to us. 
Tiiere, 1 believe, is the real reason why the prohlcm of evil li.is 
proved so troublesome. It is concerned essentially with our 
relation as ])ersonal beings to the Cheat All-inclusive Spirit, 
While the coneopts of our thought remain what they iiiv, the 
problem must prove insoluble. But it does not follow f?oiii 
this that there is no solution from the divine [loint of view. 

Having thus pointed out the dirccticm in which, 1 liuliove, 
a solution of the problem must l)e sought, lei me say a word uii 
the language w'hich is usually employed in these discussions. 
Hr. HcTaggart's miticism of current theological cbneij»lioiis 
depends almost entirely on the .scholastic precision with wliicli 
he uses and analyses the word omnijMjfaur, If there is any 
soundness in what 1 have just now ventured to set buili, all 
sucli terms as omniputenfr^ uni)ii.srfenre, ami itijinilv are but 
rmperfect modes of expressing the divine All-inclusiviuiess. 
To treat them as scientilically accurate is to mistake llioii' 
nature altogether. 

There is one criticism of the doctrine 1 have just staloil 
which is sure to be made. It will be said, this is JlaiiscJ s 
doctrine over again. Its effect is, it will be added, to make 
the language of theology unmeaning; so that, for exanipkN 
when we speak of God as go(jd we are not u.sirig the wonl 
in its proper human sense, but in an unnatural thcologic^^^ 
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^eii.so, which can carry no real meaning or comfort to the human 
soul. This objection is extremely important, Ijecaiise it brings 
out tlui true meaning of what I have tried to express. The 
doctrine here set forth is not Mansers, nor is it Mr. Bradley's. 
Ill relation to the latter there is a very important distinction. 
1 hold tliat God is x>ersonal, because the material world is an 
oxporioiiced whole ; and, tlierefore, all strictly peraonal tcjrms 
iiuiy bo truly applied to Him. He is true and good and a lover 
of llio beautiful in the same sense in which any man may be. 
but he is also super-personal, because He is the all-inclusive 
lilV in whom we live and move and have our being : and, there- 
fore, any terms, sncli as omnipotent or omniscient, w'hicli aim 
at exi)re.s.sing His super-personal natuie, are imperfect, and 
cmiiiot be made the foundation of strictly logical argument. 
They are cilbrts to express the inexpressible; and, therefore, 
rather jioetic than scientific language. What I have thus 
ciidoavnured to set forth is, I am convinced, far more in 
accordance with the religifuis experience of mankind than are 
any of the definitely logical systems which have been elaborated, 
koligioii has always fearlessly made use of poetic language; 
and what we need in our tlicology more than anything else 
is a philosophical justification of religion. 

There is one final question whicli must be brielly dealt 
with. 1 pointed out that believers in a finite God laight to 
Ijc able to i)oiiit to His activity in the w'orld in the form of 
uucoasiug miracle. But what alniut the All-inclusive Heity ? 
How does He stand in this reganl i Tiiose who have been 
pains to work out the old much-discussed proofs of the 
b^isg of God always fouiul theinselvc.s confronted by an 
i»»portiint dilliculty; were they to seek for the sigu.s of 
dw divine activity in the regular suocessioii of physical 
^uses or in exceptional events which seemed unaccoiint- 
tiin* physical point of view ? There was a 

God’ ^^^**0^168 were regarded as the principal proof of 
® presence and work. There was also a time when 
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** new beginnings in creation, the origin of motion, the origin 
of life, the origin of consciousness, were pointed to as the 
main proof that modern science was not destroying thi 
foundation of our faith. Tlien came a phase of tliouglit wlici 
it was realized that this was a somewhat dangerous positiin 
to adopt. Is God a great engineer who, having made j 
wonderful machine, lias to interfere from time to time to hoi) 
it to work as He desires ? It seems to me thal a iiiiite Ood 
if He is regarded as Creator, must he thought of in that wav 
to some degree. When, however, we rise to the coiieepiioi 
of the all-inclusive God these difliculties drop out of siglit 
God’s divine activity is everywhere, in the regular se()uoiK:( 
of natural causes as in the exce[)tinnal events whicli, peiiia])s 
cannot be naturally exjdained : in the mind and will of man iu 
well as in the processes (»f iiatui-e. Thus it is that the religion? 
mind thinks of God. For it, God is always both personal ami 
super-personal. And to the God who is so conceived can h 
applied, far more truly than to the i>antheistic sul>slan(r, lla 
great words of the poet — 

“ F have felt 

\ ])i^Hene'C that diMturljs me with the jny 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sensi? sublime 
Of something far iiioi-u deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the ruiirid ocraii, ;iiid the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind f>f man : 

A motion and a spirit, that iiiifs'ls 

All thinking things, all objects of all thonglit, 

And Hills through all tilings.’’ 
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tiirrhs (o Bfos) l»a v/ictv BtoiroifjBafiiP. 

Atiian*A81U8 : Ih /iicarmtio»e, 

Ut iiicht der Kern dci* Xatur 

Meiischeii iiii Hci‘/ami ? 

Goetiik. 

Tukuk is a pathoLic irony in llio constant rccurroiice throughout 
the history of the iiiiniaii intellect of the eliouentary i[ucstioii 
“Wliat is truth ?” After the hrilliant ainl comparatively 
successful achievements of si.*ieiiee duriuji; the last hundred 
years, this question is still raised with all the freshness of a new 
priiltlein. And it is perhaps all the more curious that the 
Hcioiitists who claim to possess truth hardly seem to trouhle 
themselves about its nature; while those who seek to know its 
moaiiino are not in {general scientists, but ]»hilosopheis.’* 
Undc rlyiiijr tlie question there seems i»i lurk a sense of disap- 
pointment with the riisulis derived from the arduous activity 
of the human intellect, a feelinji which sii«;^ests not so much 
" Was it worth while U» spend human eiievj;y in this way ? ” as 
mther Is this all that the intellect can contvihute to enrich 
the luimaii Hj)irit ? ” A skilfully liiikeil chain of reasoning, a 
systeiiiof ideas or concepts, be they never so “objective,” an 
orderly arrangement of categories — in what way do these or 
can these sjitisfy the mind ? There is also implied the suggestion 
that even on the most favourable view «)f truth it is hut one 
tlheetioii in which the mind seeks fultilmont; and that its 
t n\>ctioii must he distinguished from, or co-ordinated witl\, other 
equally important human interests in what is good, or, again, in 
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what is bftautiful. Thei’e would clearly he no meaning in 
raising tlie question if scientific “truth” were literally all that 
the human mind sought ; or, at any rate, the question rgaid- 
ing truth could not he raised in this simple form. If the answer 
is to be forthcoming it can only be given in t(3rnis different from, 
and, in general, wider than, truth itself. Otlierwise we should 
raise the (luestion again in our answer, or know the answer 
before we raised the question ; and either >vay our procedure 
would be frivolous.* 

It is because of this inherent limitation in the signilicanee 
whicit truth has for tlie huinan mind, a limitation wliioii 
becomes as obvious by our increasing success in reaching truth 
as by our failure to attain it, that Llie mind in its concci ii for 
its completer life seeks to fix the place of truth in the ecoiminy 
of its experience. In onr own time we find those who, laying 
stress on the independence of truth, treat the huinan mind as 
but a medium in which truth is intormittenlly lealised or 
fooussKl: the mind is suhordinate to the truth, and shapes its 
conscious processes in terms of an “ objective ” unler or sysieiii. 
In inevitable reaction from this j)o.sitioii there arc thon; who 
consider that truth is not independent of the mind, that truth 
is at hi'st hut suhordinate to and dominateil hy the prior 
practical interests of the mind, a mere instrument for its 
purposes. The one, it may he said, hohls that the iiulividunl 
iiiiiid is made what it i.s hy the trnih, the other that rhe truth is 
what the mind practically makes it to be ; the tme insists that 
ideas “ work ” because they are true, the other that they are 
true because they work ; tlie one maintains that the course 
of our ideas is determined in the interest of the truth, the other 
that the truth is determined in the inteivst of our practical 


* It is for a like reason that the answer to tlie ipiestion can novel ^ 
given hy stating a “ criterion ” of truth. A criterion of triitli iniwt itse^ 
be a true criterion, and we are thus at once in an indefinite regres'* 
the search for such au instriiriient, or we already have it in onr a 
all the while. 
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iiliias. Between these two, clearly, no reconciliation is possible ; 
1101’ can the one give way to the other, for no argument from 
oitlier side reaches the underlying assumptions of the other. Botli, 
indeed, may agree that a truth can be true only for an individual 
mind, since there is no mind which is not an individual mind in 
some sense or degree of individuality ; but there is no possible 
iigvociiient between them when one says tliat a truth is never true 
if it is only “my trutli,” wliile the otlier says that a truth which 
is not “my truth” is no truth at all. These arc contrary 
pr(»i)ositions: they may both be false, but cannot bo true together 
or he reconciled as they stand. The assumption in the one case 
is Unit the individual mind is always qualilied by a particular 
element which either is, or should l>e, in process of dissolution 
into llic universality characteristic of truth ; the assumption in 
the other case is that the i»artioular element is in itself precious 
to the iadividiml, and neither can nor should be suiTenderi'd 
to ihii claims of a universal whitdi, however important, is always 
“iil)straot” and incapable of doing full justice to what is 
])arliculav. Whatever language each may use to express its 
vii 3 ws, and whatever special aspect of individuality may be 
eiiiphiisised in one case or denied in the other, the generalisa- 
tion of the principles defended in the two eases leads us 
iaovitably to this sheer divergence between their fundamental 
presuppositions. 

Both views ignore two fundaintMilal conditions of human 
e-\perieji(;o, and neglect of these is the chief source of the difficulty 
of liuding any reconciliation between their opposing positions, 
n^oy both deal with the individual mind as a fully develojK'd 
and fully equipped finite reality face to face with a statically 
oomplcio and finished realm of objects, or groups of objects, 
exL^ting alongside the individual mind. The activity of the 
made to consist in co-ordinating its processes to 
ns ohjective realm, one view laying chief stress on the reference 
^ fhe objective sphere with which the mind has to be 

nidiiiated, the other on the mental process of co-ordination. 
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It is forgotten by both alike that, the iiuliviilual iiiiml is ncvoi* 
fully ilcveloped at all, but is ever ^rowiiij^ from the earliest dau* 
of its existence to the last; that its j^i*owth towards evoi 
increasing fiillilnient of its Injiiig and of unison with its world 
is the very essence of its ex[»erien(*o. 

Again, both «)verlnok the fa(*t that behind the 
<»f both practical action and intellectual ]iinei'diire lies tin* 
more ultimate reality of the single indivisible individiialiiy 
itself. It is this which determines the laws and eonditiuns of 
practice, and tlie laws and comlilions of intell(‘etual ai*iiviiy. 
Thus, for instance, the essenct* of all thinking cnnsisis in 
groii|)ing ditlerenees within a single principle, in llnding mi 
identity which aiiiniales disliuetions. Ihit this j-baractiT of 
thought isdorivetl from the nature of the individual mind, which 
is a living unity of all its vaiied manifestalioii'i. Tn aiicni]<i, 
therefore, to express the wlnde nature of human iialividiialiiy 
in terms of the intellect, to describe its living |•r^M:lMlnl(* as a 
logical proc(‘dnn‘, and its chief end as tin* attainincnl of sonic 
scheme of c?oncepliial truth, is a comjdete inversion of liic 
aclnal connection between tlioiigbt and mental iinlividn.-diiy. 
Individuality prescribes tlie course whicdi tlnniglil lia'^ to lake, 
not tbougbt the character which individuality slnaild ]»osscs.'!. 
It ishecau.<e the mind is an organic unity in variety that ihoiiLdit 
is a fniH'tion of mind ojicrating in tin* way it di'C", vi/.. hy 
seeking nlentily in dinenniee. rmlividnality is not wholly •■i' 
simply btgical in its juocedure, because it can functi'Mi h\ukjdly ; 
ami, llierefore, lo'jieal procedure is neither tin* sole aim noi tin? 
sole cine to flic nature of individuality.* That logical proccdiiro 


* Thir* falhiry, or, ^h:dl I .‘*.iy, iiii.si'iiii<M*ptii)n, si'rins l»> nn' t“ uiuki le 
the w«irk of Ml-, hosmciiii't, wiio nmv Iw; tiikoii a.s oiu* 
the vii‘W that hiiiiiaii iiidividuiilily finds itself in iMroining 
of an infh'poridont .stdioine or Hysli'iii of intellerlnal truth, 
to reoill hi.s ron.-*l!iiit use of siii-li l.•xplf*sMioll.s a-s the logir <»f ^ 

of feeling, the logic of iriilivifliiality, and the like, m»t to 
irisisteriee on the logical |irineiplf of non-eon titidictioii as a ‘ 
ultimate truth, in order to see the jiistifieation for thin rciiiark. ' 
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is not the boIc clue to the moaning of niontal individuality is 
plain wlion we note that the same fundamental nature of mind 
as an indivisible coiuircte unity of all its prtxsesses determines the 
laws ami comlitions not merely of praeticiil XRocodure in the 
stric-t sensei but the LMiiotional life of mind, its aesthetic 
prnCMMliive, tlie proeess of striving, tlie ]>r(M*t*sses of memory, 
imagination and i)creei)tion. All llie.se oiieraie in their own 
splieie as sjieeial ex])ressions *»f the fnmlainental nature of 
niiMital life, of which eacdi is but a ]«irLiL*ular form. They 
nM|iiiiv no assist anee from intellectual iirocedure as such, and 
iiri! not alUfctcd or goveriUMl by its ]iecnliar law.s. This is seen 
in actual cxpinieiice, /v/. in the sueee.ss with wliicli the life of 
lluiunlin.irv moral agmit, or again of tin* artist., < au be iiruseculed 
in s[iit(‘ ot' th(' tael that tbesc indiviilimls neither can, nor care 
l(j, niidcistand llie atleiiipt (o iiitcrprt*! ilicir procedure in the 
iMiigiiJi.ue and in the terms til* eoneeplioiis. which is tlie peculiar 
liiMticss nf those who are mainly inlevestetl in intellectual 
jiitivily. Nor are they ]«.*rlitrhed hy the conleiilinii, juit forwatd 
Iw iliuse who ]inrsm* the aims cif the intellect, that ihoiiglit 
n.TUjiics a privileged po.sili(Ui in the lit’i* iff mind, seeing lliat 
lliijiiglil inli'iprets ainl uinlmstuiids. For tin* reply is idivimis 
dull llmm^dit only has a juimarv signiticance for those wlnwe 
husiiirss it is to pursue the aims of ihonghl. atnl that it is 
iiiiluial to reganl as more important what mn* tinds to he <ine's 
tnuiii iiii« resi. The \»hilosoplier tor the man of >cieticel can 
c.Mivincr no one hut a xihilosopher that ihitikitig hohis a place of 
I'livilcge in the life of ilu* mind. Jlen of action or avli>ls will 

In* is liv til,. 1,1 iisf i»iln*r and «piil«- diaiTfiit f.\pirs>ii»ii>. 

•''' jHiiiit out ; l»ut tliei'o ran he no fpicstion, I think, of the main 

iiu fu,.v of |,|,s viow. The facility with which tin* t»roo-ss»*s. f«>i‘ rxaintth*, 
tl -V V *' into logical fornnihc is l;og«‘iy illusorv. iii\t*n 
•111(1 i' * N‘UiMv uf the laws ami conditions of i*olh will 

diat tin* same iiltiiiiatf* piinciph* of mimi (unity in 
tile * ‘V ^ ****^h, and tin* po.'»sihiliry of translating 

a one fiuu'tion into the tmns of the • a her follows almost 

And in the siuiiu way we might, and do, translate 
ua processvH int»> iho language and pnH*ediiie of will. 
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neither concede nor deny the contention of the philo.soi)ln»v 
tliey will rt^gard it with iiKlidei’ence or toleration, and will 
instinctively that it is an ai^umont in defence of a forejfojni 
conclusion based on prejudice or predilection. The artist will 
probably say — 

Tho rest may reason, and welcome, 

'Tis we muHieinns know. 

If, then, we arc to determine the jdace which truth huMs in 
experience, in its v.iliie for human life, wo must start finia ^ 
position which does just ice to tiu*. nature of human imlividii.tlit v ; 
f«»r this is fuiidiimental to the whole ]u*ol)lem. I feel on solid 
jjrouiid wlien I regard the individual mind as a supreme (Miiisrjious 
realisation of the energy of life, rooted in the innitr.inic' 
elements of nature, inseparahlo from lower organic processes 
and conditions, ami utilising all these to sustain aiitl fnllil tlio 
higher level of vital energy in which mind consists. Ucing.i 
form of life, the eharaeterislic (|uality of its activity is that, nf 
development in respemse to and co-respondenee with tho uoild in 
which it has become consciously alive. Heing mi*rt* than mere 
physical organisation, its development is mure than men*, 
physical growth, and is not arrested at the stage of pliysia- 
loghal maturily. Its development consists primaiily in 
dev(»lopmenl of internal arrangement, not of exleiiial cmlMHli- 
ment. a rpialitalive ratlnu' tliaii a ipiantitative pnKrss. As a 
devclojdiig indiviihiality, it faces its world with its wholii 
energies, in their global entirety, if I may call it so, a dcvcluji- 
ment which proceeds not in a linear direction, hut as a rtnnpact 
whole, carrying .all its specific functions along with it m 
indis.soliihIe co-onliiiation. Differentiation of liimdians 
arises through its action and reaction on its world, l»nt 
integrity of the whoh? remains a reality, the pi imary realiu, 
from first to last. In mucli tlic same way (though prolouiull} 
different in kind) a plant docs not cease to be a whole 
has hccomc clifferentiated into trunk, branches, li!a\eN, 
fruit. What we havo later in the fulfilment of ndnd in D 
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unity of life as we have earlier, and the same inteipenetra- 
tion of the processes constituting its life. In actual fact we 
ui*Yer lose sight of, or ignore, this solid integrity of the iiiimVs 
life. What I wish to urge is tlmt we have no ground for losing 
si«rht of it in the interests of theory, but every ground for 
insisting on it and recurring to it, if we are lo assign each 
operation of inind to its appropriate place in the context of 
(jx])cric{ncc. The singleness of mind is proscMit ainl ouiiii- 
prosent in all its operations; the slightest variation of c*>ii.scions 
life, he it even a sensation, revtjrl)erates throughout its whole 
IjiMiig, liUMlifying and sustaining its course of development and 
relation to its world. Its unity is manifested most proiuiiieutly, 
tlnai'ih not exclusivtdy, in the concentration of its energy, now 
ill «»iie spocilicdire«ttion, now in another, — a conconlrati*»n which 
lakes, amongst other wavs, the fi:nn of what wo call attention. 
With its singleness of being it faces the real world around it, 
aiul forces itself into living asscHualion with other lieings. and 
hy so doing grows to the fulhiess of its mental slaiuie. The 
suiTonmliiig worhl of beings evokes its energy i»r self- 
iiiaiiiteiianeo and self-fullilmeiit. It floes iml exist for them 
nor they for it; they all c;o-exist, so far as lliey, iod, have 
iiidividnaiily, as single realities in a wovhl «*f veals. It 
uieasmcs their individuality by its own. ami. as eeilaiu 
pliilosopliLM’s maintain, arranges the reality of individuals as 
a scalt? of beings f occupying diirerent degnvs of leality. 
l)imhile.s.s other immI beings, especially if c«»nsci«»us, flo the 
«ime, and jilso nicasnre and .'^cah* up the real heiiigs flifl'erent 
from tlien.selves. The course of the mimrs ilovelopinent may 
fairly lie described, relatively to its initial start ing-j'oiut in lime 
‘»nd place, as a process of discovery, a disiH>very f>f what its own 
tiatnve coiitaius, and, as the correlate fd’ this, a fliseovery of 
Uit 8i»iiiricaii(;c of the other Iteings in ivhition to which it lives 
‘Old inov(*^and has its own being. This process of di.<eovery is 
^ la wu e.iii exjHuiencc in its most general sen.se. Kxperienee 
always double-sided; we grow into our world, our 
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world becomes .articulate in its fletailcd reality as we proceed. 
We do not make the reality of other things any more than we 
make our own ; we find and become conscious of both in 
fulfilling the energy of our own mind. We do not bn-alv 
down the distinction lietwcen our reality and tliat of othev 
beings as we jircK-oiid ; we establish both by tlie ]»iocoss of 
becoming aware nf botli. Neither gives way to the otlu*r, neither 
strictly <le])ends on the other: they are inler-dtjpendcnt. Wo 
never face other beings with one of tlic functions of our mind : 
wo face other reality with onr whole mind, and wa (‘siimnii. 
it in terms of our wlude nature, from the firsi stage to the ImnL 
ill the career «»f our exporienci* ; and one being dillbrs fnnn 
anotlier according to tlie call it makes on onr whole heiiig. jiiul 
the resjionse our whole being makes t«» it. 

In the eoiii'se of our developnioiit, and as the result of an 
iinlclinite variety of aetivilies eonschais and suh-cniiscioiis, 
S])C<‘itie funetiohs of the inin<i arrange and assuiiic a didiniic 
])laci* in the (‘coiioiiiy of our ineiilul life: peivejaion, meiMiijy, 
imagination, eimu ion, consrious striving. Wo come to lio di>- 
tinctly awant of thiMii and to roly on them ami (»)icratc wiiii 
them. Some emerge into clearness i‘arly, some later in our 
mental history. Insleail of the lirsi stiige of i[iiasi- 
iindilli-M-ntiated mental unity, we liave later a com|ile.\ ami 
arlieulati' arraiigtuiient <if mental fiincti>ais in ami tiiruuuli 
whir h tin* mind ojterates. These ari>e through the siKMC.sdv** 
and ^uecessful ellbrts of the mind retain its hold «»n its 
World, ami its jdaee in it : and so to fulfil its heiiig. Ku li uml 
all have ri-fen*iii:e to reality in .soiiii? form or «»ther. and m oiu* 
exclu.'ively. 

( hi this inlei jaelalion, tin* pursuit ainl I ho atlaiiimciil of 
artifMilaU'ly conceived .systematic truth hy llie intclli'ol* m •• 
.single, a distiinuivi*, but m^t tlie e.xcliisive, and not ncces>aiih 
tlie bigliost, cbaiiiiel through wliiirli the individual mind hiHil'' 
its proper natun\ Tbi.s delilicraUi search for inielloctnal tndh- 
inoreover, is eoiil rolled by th«i siuiie fundamental condiLiou ’ 
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direct and determine the mind’rt activity in every other 
eRftontial direction. In each and all the concrete individual is 
ciidcfivourin*; at once to fulfil its lieing to tlie uttermost, and to 
bccoiiie consciously alive to the world of beings which co-exist 
with itself; and tliese two processes are but asjiects of its 
sell-maintenance • Xo one direction of tlie mind’s life can be 
a substitute for, or supersede even in imijortance, aiiotlier, any 
imne than in a high organism one organ can leally tak(^ the 
place of another organ. Perception <locs not make sensation 
any the less necessary; both are qualitatively <listinct from 
ineiiiory and from jndgmenl, as those are from eaeli olluir ; 
while, again, sedentifie, or sysUunatie, knowledge is as dillerent 
a IcAcl of mental energy rr*»m all <if those mentioned as it is 
from the activity of the moral life, of art, or of religion. By 
each of these, and by the dilVenuiL degrees nf each kind of 
activity, the individual miml attains a ilillereiit level of being, 
acts and reacts upon its world in a new way, fulfils a distinct 
mode (jf its life, ainl thereby establislies its own existenee, in 
the face i»f a ceaselessly varying n»alm of objects. 

Xo one of the direetioihs assuinc»l by tin* energy (»f the 
hiiiiiau iiiiiid is less or more of a purely human activity than 
aiiotlier ; and none carries the human mind beyoml the ambit 
of its own sphere of existence, since all subserve the fullilineiil 
•»f its being as a living individuality. If religion and art, if 
lunrality and tecbiiical adaptation to nature, are essentially 
modes of liumun life, forms of its expression, science and the 
laiisuit of intellectual truth are equally so, ami no more than 
l».irticulav manifestations of the mental energy of human beings 
y of a restricted numlier of imlividuals. And, if 

lias bo” JK-ientifio knowledge in ecrtainly “ instniiiieiUal,” im it 

not in^.” I * *•* **'®®**®i that is to say, toself-fulHlnieiit. It is obviously 

Itself ^nstruintMital in the interests of “ practice " ; f«»r pitu'tice 
Individnai” instniniental to the self-fulliliiient of the 

mdividualii”*'”^ are directly iiistruiiicntal to complete 

Uiliffinn inclii^ctly to each other. So of art, morality, and 


X 
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memory, perception, and ima^iiintioii are but ways by which 
we apprehend the real so as to conserve the stability and unity 
of our individual minds, concex)tiial activity, judgment anil 
inference perform a similar function in precisely the smuic 
interest. 

This view of human experience in general and of knowleil«re 
in particular is what seems Iwst described as Anthropomorphism. 
The term is sometimes ap]died in a narrow sense, to lefcr to 
certain ways of .ascribing literally to non-human kinds of 
reality ipialities which are exclusively luiman.* 

Properly understood, however, this is only a subordinate 
meaning of the term. In essence it means simply tlic ])uint 
of view of hum.anity at its best, the way in whicli a human 
life, within the peculiar liinittitions and S)H>cifiu conditions 
of its existence, consciously arranges its world in ternis of its 
own persiieetive, and in so doing at once fullils its own naluie 
and adjusts itself to the iiidctiiiitely complex realm of hoiiigs 
with which it finds its existence associated. Every iyp».* of 
being in the real worhl is constitiiled by its own peculiar 
laws, and mniiitains itself in terms of these laws. Man has 
a type of his own, ami secures his place by fnltiliing the laws 
of his special form of being, whether those laws are physical, 


* This is often deserilKMl as n pcniliar tmideiiey of tin* primitive 
mind. Hut it is ly no nieaiis I'uiitiiied to t)it> primitive intclligi'nie. The 
ditferifii'e lx*tw»'eij th«* niicultivated and tinr eultivaUsl iiiiod d<>fs net 
consist in thr foriiicr being anthro|iomf>rphir in the imirow .sense, wliile 
the latter esirhews ntithi'«i|>«Mii<irpliirtni. lioth may 1 h* anthro|Miiin)rj)hic 
in the same sense ; the difrereiieij lietweeii the tw«» consisting in tiu* suit 
of liiirii.'ttj f|:iaiiti*'.s aserilNMl to non hiiriian ol»j».H*t.s. TIni.**, the primitive 
mind will aseiiU* liiiinaii emotions ■< finger, pleasure, etc.- to externa 
Isdiigs, whether natural or iion-natural ; the “ iiifiturer*' niiml 

nseritif! huiiiaii ideas — coiieeptions, volitions to non-huinan I.Hjing*’- 

Scientists and philoHophcrs alike .show this teii<leiicv. 
pi'iiiiitive attitude should he rejected with contempt, and the attitm o 
the more devflo[)ed mind treated with proffMirid respwJt, 
except to tlmse who prefer to ftHciilie to noii-huiiiaii realities 
thoughts ratlier than liuiiian emotioiiH, and who iiiiagino that a 
generation must necessfirily la) wiser than the earlier. 
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moral, aesthetic, or intellectual mattern not ; the issue of his 
activity is tho inaintenance of his individual being by the 
fulfilment of his type of existence. 

We are not concerned here to show how this conception 
enables us to interpi'et the significance of all the modes of 
this life. We are more esiiocially interested in indicating its 
bearing on the problem of kn<»wle<lge. 

We shall not de<al with all tho forms of knowledge, but 
only with those which present the greatest diificulty—- scientific 
pt«icedure through conception, judgment and inference, by 
which intellectual triitli in the usual sense is obtained. In 
tho case, < .//., of sensation and iierceptiuii, which are also channels 
of knowledge, it is fairly easy to sliow that these functions of 
the individual mind are rooted in the peculiar psyche »-physical 
cuiidilioiis of human individuality, and are constituted by tlie 
peculiar laws of man’s specific organisation. The essentially 
human oliaraeter of knowledge at these levels of man’s life may 
he considered beyond dispute. The sjimc is true of memory 
or, again, of the imaginative grasp of ideals of knowledge. 
Let us, therefore, confine attention to the. harder case id 
coiicej»tual activity, and the higher intellectual “ truth,” 
with which indeed most theories of knowledge exclusively 
deal, and in reference to which the claim that truth is “tran- 
secndeiit,” “objective,” “ iiKlepemleiit.*’ is currently made. 

I. 

There is nothing magical in the fi>nn ur the priK'ednre of 
intellectual activity that we should he ilispostnl to credit it 
with the ]M.»\ver to carry us lieyoml the coiniitions or limitations 
the human mind. The conceptions with which mature 
intellectual activity, c.y., science, denis, are the outcome of and 
display the abstract character possessed by mere intellect as 
specialised function of mind. They are litendly the expres- 
®^ii of this abstract function. The intellect tlws not find 
leaily made and waiting to Ih? apprehended or j»ieked up 

s 2 
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by the intellect. Nor are they by chance the convenient 
material suitable to be haiulleil by the abstract activity of the 
intellect. We often treat them in this way, it is true ; ])ut 
that is because reilection upon the whole procedure of the 
intellect is an after-thou<;ht ; and, when uudertaken, wc seem 
to have a givat variety of conceptions with fixed cliaiacbM-s uii 
the one hand, and a uniform power which deals with th(?iu on 
the other. What more natiiml than that in such circumstances 
we should fancy the conceptions to be the I’eady-made material 
(tlfered to, or fortunately adapted to, the oiieratiori of aii 
abstract intelle(?t ? Hut, in fa(?t, the intellect is in natnri* and 
origin jnior to the conceptions with whieli it <lcals: tlu'se am 
one and all created hy it in the course of its effort in grasp the 
world in the iiiteresls of the uidty of the mind. The didiberatc 
aim of the intellectual process is to bring to bear on the variety 
of objects coufrouting the mind the all-pervading unitv of tlie 
miiurs life; or, as we somelinies put it, to bring the variety of 
objects Hfftff r the general unity of the mind. This is mii(» of 
the ways in which, as we find, the mind maintains its int(‘grity 
in the face of the world of beings in relation to wiiieli it 
stands. The unity of the niiml is the single const ant and 
uniform priiieiple tlirougliout all its experience. The mind 
may only be a wan? of it in a vague way at first or it may 
assume the character (»f u pure abstraclioii, and be looked upon 
as it wa.s, c.jy., by Kant, as but a l«»gieal centre of retVreiue. 
Yet, in all cases intellectual activity consi.sts in bringing tliis 
unity as such into conscious connection with tho varied world 
of objects in the midst of which the mind lives. 

The plurality of coiiecplioiis devised fi»r this eiul avc the 
outcome of its efforts in this direction. They have the 
generality of the single unity which they seek to carry out, 
hut also something of the concreteness of the actual ohjccls 
with which thii iniinl as a concrete individuality is (!oiiceiiietI- 
Tliey are thus, in a manner, intermediate hetw«m the 
unity of the mind, and the complex diversity of things. 
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they never leave the region of abstraction, since the intellect has 
only to do with satisfying the mind’s general principle of unity. 
Tlio intellect thus always st(»p8 short at the abstract concep- 
tion, not because it might not go further if it chose, but because 
its function is limited by this purpose^ from the lirst. Hence, we 
find, on the one hand, that the conception never professes to give 
us the full partitiularity of the concrete object. (!)n the other 
hiuid, the intellect endeavours tc» connect the conceptions as 
cuiicoptions with one another; for the same demand for unity, 
\Yliicli starts the inimr.s seaieh for concL‘i»tions. instigates the 
mind to unite tlie conceptions themselves wluni they are found. 
It does tins througli the inudlcctual processes of inl\?rence, of 
systematisation, or again of establishing a hierarchy of conoep- 
lioiis, and perhaps in other way.s. 

Tile abstractm‘ss of the conceptions ileviseil by the in- 
tellect, and the connection of thesi? with one another, do not 
furnish any ground for holding that we go beyond the mere 
pnr[l 0 S(^s of the finite human mind in intellectual activity. 
The int(dlect does not de-anthrnpoinorphise the human mind. 
Indeed, there seems a trans[>arent paradox in maintaining 
that a function which is less than the whole mind can carry 
us beyond the mind altogether. This is so evident fnun the 
forms assumed by the language of men, and from the variation 
iti the range of conceptual sjwin, as 1 may call it, from individual 
to individual, that it would hardly reipiire to be emphasized 
wore it not for the mysterious, almost magieal, significance 
attached by some minds, scieiitifie and philosophical alike, 
to the mere (piality of abstraction chanuaeristic of the con- 
ceptions of the intellect. 

What is true of their abstnictncss is etjiially true of their 
quality of universality and objectivity. Their universality is 
ultimately derivable from, ami is determined by the extent 
to which they retiect, the single unity of the individual 
^hid exercising the function of intellect on its own lieholf. 
's unity remains the same throughout all the life of mind. 
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and if a conception can be devised in which the con- 
sciousness of tliis unity is maintained throughout all chaii»,3 
in the content of the object grasped by the conception, that 
conception assunios the chameter of being universal. The 
assuinptioii is that tlie conception will remain what it is as 
long as the unity of the mind subsists, and that means always. 
Social intercourse helps to confirm this (juality by bringinjf 
out that the conception in question reflects the uiiii v of life 
not merely of one indiviihial miml hut of a numher, Isir-'o or 
small, of other minds ecpially imliviilual in their life.* The 
exact number «>f individuals bolding such iiitercourse is 
irrelevant to the universality : two may be siillicient for reriaiii 
kinds of conceptions; a hundred will stnMigllicn the claim lu 
universality in other ca.ses. lint social inlerconrse does no 
more in any case than confirm or emphasize the universality: 
it cannot create the universality in default of the oj)eralioii 
of the individual minds who aflirm ii.f The universality may 
be so indubitably a <piality of the conceptions in certain eases 
that we find it said, for example, that certain conceptions liold 
'‘for all mankind/' are confirmed by the “ universal experieiu-e 
of humanity/’ are valiil “ for consciousness in general.” Such 
expre.ssions are obviously mere liyperhole ; no one imagines 
that all mankind are really aware of these eonceplimis : no 
one ha.s ever tested all the individuals in liiiiiiaiiiiy to see if 
each and every one holds the etaiceptioiis in (juestion. All 
that is really meant Is that tlaj conceptions s«» described are 
such that they .seem bound up with the very unity ol the 
individual mind, if it is to iiiaiiitaiii it.<elf at all. AViien 
conceptions have this quality, it is easy to see how they may 

♦ thf i‘LM‘ipro4'al relatioiiH nf Hoeiul iiiteivourso and univeihality 

of thoughts: six'ial intercourse Hooures, to soiiie extent, the w 
ctt^no9cmdi of unii’erHality of thoughts, the latter l»eing, to a like ext*?” 
the ratio cuendi of social life. , 

t III point of fact, the liighcst f«»rni.s of intellectual nidversa • } 
not held t»i Iw depemlcnt for their worth on aocial intercourse, * 

socialisation of ideas is in inverse ratio to their intellectual unoei’Si 
and alxtractioD. 
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coiiRJ to Imj consiilurucl uutsiilo the iiiiinl allnjretlier or iiitle- 
poiulent of the iiKliviiliial and Iiiiiice to yive rise to the 

illusion tliat intelleetual activity working with tlicsc. conceiilionB 
canics us outeidc the limits of hunian mentality. A con- 
ception which is held to be true at all times and for all seems 
to liave a being of its own whether any individual holds it 
explicitly or not : just as we are apt to suppose that a social 

institution which i-emains a permanent i)art «»f the life of a 

soL-iclv luis a being of its own imh^pendeiitly of tlie individuals 
wlu) successively or i)eriodic{illy emhody its puri»ose ami then 
pass away. Such a view is a useful melliod of conveying 
vivMly tlie sigiiilicance «)f the quality «if universality ; as a 
stjilcmiMit (»f actual fact it is a Inuisparent absurdity. Fur 
it lakes the quality of univei-fydity wbicli is derivcil from the 
iiion: ultimate fact of tlie unity (»f an individual miml to be 
i\ mason for seiviratiiig the concejiiitui from the individual 
iiiiiul allogcllier. Iioih the conception and its quality as 
uuiwvsal have the saim* suurce in llu* individual mind, and 
hav(* jicithcr being iiur life apart from it. As well might a 

cliiM disown all parentage and all continuity with its past 

when it has come l<) maturity, after the manner of the high 
priests of Israel who claimed to liavc neither father iior mother 
wlioii once they had dev<ile<l lhem>elves to the service «»f 


Jehovah in the Temple. 

In the sjime way the quality of *• ohjoctivily ” jM»'..'.e.‘<st‘d by 
coiueptious can he sliown lu have its source in the operations of 
the imlividual liuinan miml. (Vnieeplions are nbji*ciive in the 


sense, and only in the sense, that they express llu* mind's sense 
of unity in dealing with llu? objects confronting it. It is the 
hinetioii of thought, as we have said, to keep the mind’s sense 
of unity secure in the face of the variety of the wurld of idijects. 
^Mien this purpose is suceossfully fulfilled, the conceptions do 
change, any more than the unity of the mind changes. The 
|ealin uf objects is from the first as real ami as enduring as the 
of the iiulividual mind. Our iiitelleelnal knowleilge does 
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not alter the nature of tilings, and things are quite iinlilTuiciit 
themselves to our intellectual operations. But, once conci.p. 
tions are olitaiiied, it is a convenient and perha])s a natural 
form of iiiotonyiiiy to ascribe to conce])tion.s the quality of 
the objective world with which they deal, or again to ascrilit* to 
objects themselves the conceptions which the intellect lias 
devis(»d to enable the mind to handle the world of objects. This 
is convenient to emphasise the signiticance of the result 
obtained hv intellectual activity, viz., that the mind has sooukmI 
its unity in the niid.st of the real world; it is only object ioiiahle 
if taken as literal fact. We then disturb tlu* wlmle situaliiiu; 
we regard the conceptions as themselves objects, and thus imle- 
pendent of tlie mind a.s objects in fact are. Sucli is the naive 
attilinle of lliti recent revival of meiliieval n*alisni. It is not 
putting the ]iosiliun too strongly to .say that if conceiiiinns 
were really obje«:ls they would not be. objective at all : for they 
would not be mental functions, which they are: they wouLI no 
longer IV fer to objects, they wouhl bo the objects tlieinsclvi's. 
Y'et, it is in their reference to the objects that their ohjeeiivily 
consists. It i.s the reaction upon our thonglit of tlic langimge in 
whicli conceptioM.s are clothed, coupled with iiiade([iialoanaly>i.s 
of the situation, whicli has led many minds, anil most of ns at 
onetime or another, to treat the objectivity charactc‘ri.vlic of 
conceptions as equivalent to the .summary identification of 
conceptions with the (»bjects. 

It is soiiietiiiies held tliat the successful ctirrohorationhy the 
ohjectivi? world of certain conceptual jirocesses and results is 
an nnaiisworahle argnment in favour of the trans-human quality 
ascribed to thouglit. If w'e can preilict the course of ual™ 
with invariable accuracy, surely, it is said, oiir thoiiglits cannot 
be merely onr own as human beings ; they must he an 
cx]>resHion for the nature of iiideiajiidcnt things themselves. 
This is a familiar proposition, and the illustrations usually 
given are drawn from .stellar and planetary mechanics 
ap]ilierl physics or, again, choniistry, sunietiines also from jao 
mathematics. 
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Sotting aRule the fact that the propoHition does not hold 
of conceptions in all the sciences, and setting aside also the 
fact that the success means no more in some cases than that 
scientists have agreed mainly as the result of social intercourse, 
there aj)proved cases of such success 

iictliing to justify the assertion that thought liberates us from 
tiio limits <»f the human individual mind. AVliat is really 
implied is that oiu* whole mind is so constituted as to lx* an 
iiitegnd comjioiieiit of the world of things with which its being 
is associated. <-)ur mind, as a wlmle, is interwoven with llni 
V(*iv texture of the real world, — fitted, so to say, lr>lbe enviroii- 
iiieiil of lla? rest of reality ; and, if it but fiillils, in its own order 
and jarording l«» its own conditions, the laws i»f its own being, 
the issin* will eoiitinii and i-staldish ibis congruenee with the 
Wdilil. It is in»t lliat the intellect, and the intellect alone, 
gives us the tine natun' of the iinlependent w»»rld of things; 
Imttliat tlie individual mind is from tln» start and all tbnmgh 
its hisltuy a .substantive coii.slituenl of tlie nml. Its one 
pur|iu>c is to fullil itself, and its detaileil »ij»eraiions contribute 
lu this one end. 'riit? so-called .success of the intellfCtual 
lU'ocoss in jiarticular coriMboraies this ]>rimonlial character of 
the life Ilf mind. It is not, lln-refore, that the intellect alone 
linds the whole truth about the world, but that our miinl as a 
wlinlctMiables the intellect to bring out the essential congruenee 
helwcLMi the mind and the real. It is the mind working with 
Its \vlioh‘ energy tlirougli tin* channel of intellectual acti\ity 
'vliich la ikes possible the succei^sful operations the inlelloot 
dealing with the w«»rld. The intellect merely brings out 
explicitly in its own way what was implicit all the while — the 
c^J»i;riieiKv nf tlio whole mind with the real in the midst of 
'vliichit lives and moves and has its l»cini:.* 
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So far we liave cM)iisi«leivil the claiiiiK of the iiitelli-ct to 
transcend human limitations liy an analysis of tlie 
as such and at its best. The same result is evcm more 
when we hear in mind that the (nvalion or disenvery of (1„» 
conceptions and their connections, hy wliieh the inhdlLM t apjno- 
hends the world, always involves an ellorl. of mind, exjieriineiit 
trial, and error. The coneeptions and eoneeptual CMuniections 
are imt ^dven ti» the intellect reatly imnle; they are deliheiatoly 
desi^med, and ariMinly found after a severe intellectual siniirMie, 
in the course of which they arc formed and reforiiud, jiro|n».siM| 
and rejeeted. Tlie history of .seieiiee and of philosojihy is strewn 
with the wrecks of expediti*ms in the seas of tlu)UL;lil. All 
conceptions are at the start nothin^ more than leiiliilive i*irniis 

Iwinirs, than trees or l>inls ; aii«l it m» more “ ]Mist whites ’’ its eoiii'i ui'iii.i? 
with uthor reiil lieiii^s than it |Mi.stiiIales their eun^'i inwiie wiih itMlf. 
A |iostulate is mily made hy a imrtial fiinctinn in an iiitei'i>t p)iii;r 
heyMiui iUelf ; it always implies an end U-yniiil ilself whieli \> presuppuswl 
Ijefniv it .sets unt tn eonlirm the reality nf tlw emi. The mind li:i> im imuI 
Iwvuiid itself that it ean siM-k ; it seeks simply to fwitil it^df. Ihit .i 
fiiiietinii like the inteile<‘t, an alMtraetion fnim tin* wlieh* litV 
of mind, must make the a^sninptitin that, in spite of iKdiiitiiii alotiiu-- 
tiiWi, it will yet he able to attain in its own way and l«* ••xihvn', the 
fiiinlaineiital iiutiiie of the life of miml wliirh it partially eiiilMM.lies. The 
Kiieeess of its pMii-i-diii'e (-oiitirms npeiily the assumption it li:is made al 
the out.set, and explicitly reinsiales in a special way the fiiiidiinnmtal 
charaeter of tlie inimrs life. Siii?h a eonlirimuioii is often le^ianh d as a 
kind Ilf Wonder, or siirprisi*, ;is if the iiiiiul shoiihl l>i*, as it wme, ;,natefiil 
to the intelleet for liavin;; iloiii* so iiiueh on the mind’s Isdialf. Net, the 
whole process is siieli an ohvioiis cin le that there is no more jdaet* for 
wonder or surprise than in the resolution of a eliild a puzzh^ The inielloet 
is in the eontiol of tlie mini I all the while, and is liroiioht huk to its 
Htarting jsiinl, as it must U*, when its operation is ninipleteil, foi t le 
starting point is its guiding assniiiption tlironghoiit all it'' proeedurf, 
directing and limiting its course of ii|ieration. This is seen 
(lilhiMiIty, if we merely note that the intellect is always selectee 
opeiatioii, — a .selection whieli is guided hy aiiend in relation to ^lu* • ^ 
sfdeetion is ifia<]e. When we say, therefore, that the intellect n*'^**!^ 
nature of the rejil, wc shoidrl olMerix* that this is at best 
statement even of the rijienition of the intellect. The ^ 

of the o])ei'alion of the intellect has always a doiiblc-sidetl sigiu j 
conveys what the real i.4 in relation to tho mind, as interpiv t 
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of tlio mind to establish a unity aniou<<st thiiios. The progress 
of scieiico iincls its growing jmint in suggestoil hypolhesHs. No 
one woiiltl dream of regarding the embryonie stages of true 
liuowledge as fjther than pliases in the life of the hiiiiian mind. 
Ilow, then, can any one maintain, when these stages have 
arrived at a point iii their development whioli satisfies the mind, 
produces general accei)tance, and enables it to maintain itself 
in relation to its world, that suddenly the thoughts thus 
sivured cease altogether to he our own and liecome non-human 
or iinpersoiial in character ? If tentative hypotheses do not 
(rive us the very “nature of things,” why should a successful 
hy])otliesis do so ? 


iiUcUoft, it also fonvi-ys what the iiiiiid is iii relatimi to live real world. 
It uiiiiit do hiith at once, heoatise it is u iiianifestatioii of the life of mind 
jis one real being amongst other real heiiigs. It is bto-anse we so often 
ij'iiore the one side of tliis result, and lay exrhisive (>mphasis on the 
grasp of the independent real object uchieveil by the iiitelleci that we 
treat the intellect as a revidsitioii of the indepeiuhnit object, and the 
tnilli obtained as (Mriac(jueiilly independent of \mv own minds. Sneh a 
liiie-sidcd view is sure to distort the actual situation, fur it leads us to 
igiiiiiv tile vital coiiiieetioii of tlie intellect with the whole life id mind. 
If we could imagine a flower thinking about the bitauist as the liotanist 
thinks alwut the tlower, we might have similarly one-sided misinterpre- 
talioiisof the significance of the ivsiilts arrived ai by the plant intelli- 
geiice. The plant's thoughts would surely hv a mere manifestation of its 
life, however accurately in its process it succeeded in diagnosing the 
lieing of the botanist ; and its thoughts would emphatically not lie tlmse 
of tlie liotanist, no matter how accurate they were to tlio plant itself. 
Ami so generally ; if other orders of beings, some of which ]ialpah]y 
have intelligence, w'ere to think about their world, — the things with 
^ uifh they are confronted, — their thoughts would, in every case, lie the 
wpi-essioii of their own Hpecific intelligence, and would remain constant 
w t lom liecausu amirately einbodying the laws of their own being. It 
la i.iidly iiiiagiuahle that the thoughts of all the ditlereiit orders of 
eings Would lie the sjuiio, or that the “ nature of things would be 
crir ^ '‘cvoaled by eocli ty|xs of thought, in a word, lloracUtus’ 
genenl^ Popular religious views of his time has but to be 

thoiifliit f inadiiiissiliility of nttriliuting to the 8))ecific 

a lua* ° “mnan intelligeiico a capacity to convey the nature of things 

true if however Riiccessful, iiuplie.s that boi'ause thought is 

It IB therefore iinpereonal. 
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We can often go a long way with an inaccurate hypothesis ; 
we can prophesy by it, to a certain extent, and it bears this test 
of success; nevertheless we are led to give it up, a!id to 
describe it as merely a human conjecture. Since it is hy 
a continuation of the Siime activity of tlte mind that an 
inaccurate liecM»mcs an accurate hypothesis, it is surelv 
impossible to deliumanise the hypothesis once it becoiiu>s 
filially establisluul. Is the cmly cpiality of thought wliidi 
remains human to be the capacity to make mistakes, and shall 
we deny ourselves the right to call true thought Jminaii just 
because it is true ! Tliis seems neither justified mu* ini*.], 
ligiblt?. 

Rut when we look at the process of thought as it aetiuillv 
takes place, we find lliat intellectual activity is never in fact 
purely intellectual activity at all. We never tliink in an 
abstract medium of pure intellect, not even in the most 
abstrael. at all seieiiees. We start from, and constantly draw 
iijion, tile resources and deliverances of our pereeptual e*xj)eri- 
enoe. We repeatedly substaiitiale onr thinking I»y linking its 
conclusions with jierccptual fa«*ts, ainl sonietimes we call lliis 
procedure (jiaradoxical as it sounds) ilie verification of our 
thoughts. And wo invariably make use of the nieilium of 
perceptual experimice to give body, shajie, ami huiii to the 
wliolo process of thinking, for there is no (.ontinuous thinking 
possible wiihijiit written or spoken languagi?, which helougs 
wholly to the r«*giori of perceptual experienee. Xow, j>crc(‘i»tiun 
is not merely inscjiarable from our spocilically huiniin iniiid, it 
is not even separable from f#ur peculiarly constituted nervous 
ay.stein. When we proceed to think al)out things, the operation 
of thinking is instigated in the first instance hy tlie mode i» 
which things are ]»erceive<l. Perception sets the task, 
furnishes the character which the things possess about which 
we think. No thinking can disiiense with its own facts or 
leave tlie fiicts behind. And since these are constituted l‘y 
si)OCial nature of human perception, our thinking is le 
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captive by, and is beyond all hojje of escape from, tlie limits of the 
human mind. This point has been so often emphasised, that it 
requires no more than a i)a88ing remark. What is so curious is 
that the use of language in which to convey thoughts should 
ever have cre«ated the illusion that our thought can transcend 
the hninaii mind. It seems to supposed b(»cause language 
is “outside,” or a symbol, ami tlie form of ilic symbol is 
irrelevant, that therefore thought is independent of all Iiuman 
conditions. Yet, it is pn^cisely tiie symbol wliirh com]»els 
thought to keep in touch with the actual Iiuman mind, which 
always lives as a concrete whole; or, cnnverstdy, it i.< juecisely 
be«faiisc tlmugiit caniuit lose touch with the cnncrele mind that 
it must use a symbol, 'riie symbdl, be it i-ver sn sliglit, r.y., a 
mere sign, holds thought in chains to the cuudilions ami laws 
of perception, without which the niiml would lust; its living 
coiitact with its actual worhl. The insignilicanee, ihe very 
perceptual ahslractness of the symhiil, jimi correspnmls to the. 
iilistraclness of the concejduul acvtivily; indeed, only such a 
symbol would be mlcipiate to the tpialily of the cnuceplion. 
Hence it is that the more abstract the com tqilual aeiiviiy, ihe 
more the languagt* used l.Ht:oiiies a mere cdiaracler or sign : 
mimhcis, tv/., are conveyed by mere lines in space, slraighl or 
(jurved or otherwise arranged. And l he le.ss abstract the ^•oncop- 
iion, the more does the symbol conveying it liavo a greater 
Iieicoptual signiticance, sonietiiiies oven ap]H‘aling to tlitlVrent 
seiisi»8. 

Again, it is important to note that contradiction, wliich is 
so characteristic of thought, is the direi*l (Muisequeiice of the 
abstract nature of its procedure as a spoeiali/cd tqKjraiion tif 
“dml.and confirms the essentially human quality of its process 
and its results. 

boutradictioii hasalways licen the main source of uneasiness 
in the intellectual coiisciciicc, goading its waking life with the 
remorse of doubt, and troubling ihe divains of the most 
iccoiiij)li8ii(j(j fysteni.**. Some Iiave Ireateil it as a 
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kind of thorn in tho llesh, others liave used it to make a crown 
of thonis for tho hrow of intellectnal freciloiii. And iiuK^d 
the fact of coiitra«liction is at once the puzzle and the parailox 
of intellectual activity ; a puzzle hecause it is ditliciilt to we 
why the intellect should ever contradict itself ; a paradox 
because tl»e creation of a contradiction is the work of tlioiijdit 
as muel) as tlic resolution of it. Xo other phase of mental 
life is subject to this condition ; jHirception, emotion, volition 
iinagiiintinii, nicinory, have no share in it; their deliviMames 
are final for the mind. Ff tliese deliveranees an* found to 
contain contradict ions it is not for the functions themselves 
that the contradiction exists, hut hu* the iiuellcct whieh 
reviews or criticises their results. So close is contradiction 
houml up with intollertnal activity that a certain I’.iiiiiliar 
form of >|MM-ii]aiioii n*;;ar<l.s contradiction as the lifc-])nnei|ile 
of thouixht il.s»df ami llm clue to its devch»|Mncnt of the nature 
of truth, (’ontradiction, it is stiid. #v/.. hy llradley, ansi*s when 
a conception is ]iu.shcd to tin* end of its meaiiinir; and every 
conception, it is held, will prove (•ontr.'uliclory if it is pushed 
to its extreme point; hence thfiii^^ht ardivity <*sseiitially tends 
to contradiction. Such a contention at cnice ensiles .snspiuiMii 
and distrust, for surely tho initial mistake may lie just in 
jmshino the f;oncej»ti<ni t«Mi far. Why ;;o to extrcnus in 
thinkiii.t; atiy more than in any other form of experience/ By 
hyjioihesi.s we are not hotind ti> ilo so, for, if tliuu^jiil he in»t 
pn/ssml to the hroakin^ point, it will not he contradictory, and 
will still !»<• ihmioht. Tims, in iiiakiii;^ contradiction the cssoiia* 
of thou^rht, we have no rioht to coiiMde ourselves \'ilh the 
rertocti»»n that we an? inakiii;; a virtue of a necessity, tor 
w'e arc umIIv makirijL? a virtue of a hhirider. Ami the ihiit^s 
about which we rellect are Iranspareiilly imlifrercnl to the 
ccmtradictioiis into which wo fall when wt think ahmil 
they remain in .solid and .stolid security, maiiitainin^' theii hi 
reality, re^oirdlessof tli(Mu»iicej»tiial Uiii^Ie into which oin iai» ^ 
may have fallt?n. Indeed, it is partly hcxuiiisc they i«‘hiit‘ttn 
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their cuncrete iute}|;rity tbit our luiiids are checked in th(^ 
<iuUD^e of their intellectual prcxsedum. 

The source of contradiction is to be traced to the general 
<jhanicter of intellectual activity. It arisew from the demand 
for complete mental unity on tlio one hand, and on the otlier 
from the tentative stdective eiforts of the intellect to meet this 
demand through a variety of conceptions. The unity of the 
luiinl is, as we have seen, the presupposition and the consumma- 
tion of intellectual activity, and without its presence in the 
process of the intellect no contradiction would arise. Variety 
of conception there must be, since a plurality of real things 
has to be iinitied. When the unity of the mind is ind satisfied 
by a parlicnlar conception or a connection of concepthuis, 
contradict ion ai)pears. It is, thus, always a transitional 
characteristic of intellectual }>roeedure ; and, as we timl, it 
varies in kind from individual ti» individual, and in degree 
according to llie nature of the eoneepiioii involved. Tims, 
what seems eontradietory to one mind seems imt always eonlru- 
diiitory to another, as we see ct)nstanlly verified in the course 
of debate, especially on fuiidaiinoiUl ipiestions : and some con- 
ceptions are found io be jHirtially eontradietory, ithers wholly 
•so, by llie same miinl. The mental grasp of one indiviihial 
ditlcrs froni another, and one individual tlius neither feels nor 
secs a cuniradielion, <>., liis miiid’s unity is satisfied, in a 
relatinii coiicejitiona wliieh si»ems to another riddled with 
contradiction, /.f., giving no menial seiruriiy. When we use 
such expressions as a self-contradictory conception.'* or conncc- 
hoii (){ comeplions, and again such terms as “ absolutely 
contradictory," “inherently eontradietory," and lln» like, what 
"cmean is that, with the he.it inleliectual cnbrl whieli we and 
ctheis, who agree with us, can make, no sense of mental 
unit} can 1)0 arrived at by the eoneeptimis in ipieKtion. In a 
Contradiction is uotiiiiig more than the. condition in 
co^iicli the intellect fails to satisfy the mind's demand for 
ttptte unity in the- si^eeial ease of the coneopiioiis or 
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connection of concoplinns civated by the activity of 
intellect. Contrailietions arc thus, in this sense, always creaicil 
by the intellect itself, as Kant pointed out in the case of i,,n» 
form of intellectual activity in jwirticnlar, and it is just liccaiise 
they are so creattnl that tlie intellect can always remove I hem 
cither by ret raciiifT its steps or by advancing furihr'r. Ileiice 
it is useless to describe conceptions, or thoujijfhls in .general, as 
inherently eonlrailietory : conceptions have no heiiij; except as 
expr(‘ssioiis of iiitelleetiial activity, and ihoiijrlit reiiK.vus 
contrailietions, as well as givi's lise to llunii. Ihil. tVn* the 
tentative, selective, pieet‘-meal jaoeedure of ihinkiiiir. I.r„ iu 
human ^.•hal■al.•ter, coiitradielhm would not arise at all. It 
neitluTa virtue of thouirht iior a disimse ; it is in the 
due to the self-eiiticisiii by tin* mind of its own thiai^Hil. ami 
reveals the mj^alivt* coiitrt»l exercised by the mind over the 
fumlaiiienlally ahslraei nalun? t»t‘ the intelK-eiual aciiviiv 
which seeks to Wui k in i-olaii.i:i from the rest of the lih* nf 
iiiin< 

II. 

niif‘ of tin* most familiar admis'«ions niaile leoanlinj,^ 
iiilt'llectiial activity is that it is unable to exjilain everv- 
that "it has its limits.*’ And by this is meaiil lu't 
that the individual min i iiiakiii^ the ailmissioii i^ iiicapalilc 
of advaneiii.i; further, luit that the intellect ilsili will nut 
all(»w the iniiid to o,j U^voiid a certain pcu'nt in dealiii^Mvith 
the real world. This is not disci»vi?rcMl ami stated simply as a 


* ft ntily tlifrcis ill furiii and imt hm a iiu’iital «ijH*rfili*»ii fn>m die 
check by the vjlid integrity of the mind overall tin- spi.rwili>»-'* 

furieti<»iii4 of its life. The aiiahi^tie of CHintRidii'tioii in tin- splirn* u 
feeling iM till* Meiirfe of iKiiu ariHin^ from a iiiwdireirted eoiii'se piirsia** •} 
the niiini in its iinifnriii career towards witisfiietion or fiillilnn’iit ; " n 
aj'aiii, ill the case of slriviiij; ur volition we Kimilaily timl tlu* svn^ 
faihire or defeat ariHiiij' fi-fiiii the pursuit of an end futili* in 
hoMtih* to the siipreine piirfiose of iiieiitni life— a sense of failiu'u 
apjjoars in aueh ditrciCTiit foriiiH as mistaken efl’ort or imioi-*^ 
roiisi'ienee. 
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practical experience ; we, find it time after time erected into 
i ifcneral or philosopliicJil Wnct. We liave but to recall the 
loii«^-stiaiidinj; contrast and ipiarrel Ix^tween faith and intellect 
in Western thought, the sceptical criticism of the intellect 
])y Hume, the theory of Kant, ainl more recently tlie vigorous 
re-assertion of the same doctrine by Mr. Bra<lley, to find arnphj 
proof of the existence of this conviction. And it is a remark- 
al»lc c<mfirmation of the Siiiiie contention that t]i(»se wlio either 
ilo net admit it or who seem to niaintnin the .self-sufficiency of 
thought do so only by blending thought with other and con- 
sciously difrerenl functions of tlie life of tlie mind. Tliu.s, Spinoza, 
in spite of ins intentional and initial pure intcllectualism, 
veiicljcs true reality m»t by the intellect abmo but by intcllec- 
inivl love, llcgel at once o]Kmly confesses tlie inijMiieiicy of 
conct'pluiil ])rocedurc to deal with the leeiiiing ilelail nf nature 
and histnrv,aud vet seeks by a kiml of Vnn* th jum to establish 
a ipiasi-logical connection betwfM'ii ihouglit at \\< higlie.st ami 
nature in general. — an attempt which actpiin^s wliatevor value 
it has from bis sheer identitieation of intellectual activity 
with tlie entire self-conscious life of the linmaii mind. In a 
work of a more ivcenl ilate w'e limi a thinker nf like tendencies 
tMr. llosaiHpiet) making the signilieant remark, appaivnlly wiih- 
o\il any consciousness of its far-reuehing impovtaiUM' fi»r hi> whole 
view of llionght, that ‘’it i.s the .Mriei and rnmiaiiienlal truth 
tliat love is the inaiii.s]inng of Ingie." Thesi* exampl«*s are ipioted 
iiuMvly to give an indireet jiroof of tin' i‘»inlenlion pul f«*rwar«l 
Irankly by the other thinkers alnne refeire*! to. 

Snell a po.sition was for huig a soiiree of grave trouble to 
Jnyaell, for I (Muhl neither atimit the eonicntion that the 
uitellcct cauimt explain everything nor areepl the philt»sopInVal 
theories ]»ut forward on its Udialf. imr liud eomplele satis- 
hwilion in Um >,vay tif thought adojited by those who maintained 
souglit to maintain the opposite view. It sivmeil iiiiiMi.ssihle 
uiuKistand how the intellect couhl at once he taken as 
iuenue to the intelligible, i.c., mentally satisfying 

o 
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apprehtiiKsioii uf the real, and yet to hold that it was coiupoHi^l 
to leave over a R^siduiini of tlie ival as lieyond its |i[iasp. Tlh» 
difticulty was only increased by recognising that it sim.*hum 1 
to be by the intellect itself that this liiiiitatiun of its 
function was discMiveivd and formulated. How could the 
intellect maintain or admit its own insolvency and yet, tiy 
to carry on its projHjr business ? When, liowever, one obscu-ves 
that the intellect is from the first and in priiici]dc a mental 
oi»eralion consciously distiiigiiisbed from, and even set .apart la 
the mind itself, in contrast to the other functions of the iniml’s 
lite (move particularly the functions of feeling ami strivintr), 
the ditliculty in ([iiestion disap])ears. Kor. iIumi. it follows at 
oiK'e that it eaniKit Ik* ex|M»(.*lcd to get tin* wimie of lIm* real 
w«'rld intoils net, since it starts by lK*ing only a partial expns- 
simi of the full reality of the mind s life.* li does not reveal 
the whole nature of mind: and, therefore, tiro mind eaniioi }i«> 
wholly satisfied with its deli Vela iici*s. however’ rich .itiil eont- 
pleie in their own order the.-e deliveram*es of the irilelleci 
may Ik*. The mind has other fiint'lions and othei ways of 
approaching th** le il \v<ji'ld. and mi iiifelli.K-iii.il aelivity e.iri lie 
a >tihslitut«? for theM*.-?- It is thus not her ause the irrlellect is 
iiicoiiipeleril to d«» its own work th.it it. fails; it is heeaasi* tlie 
mind in its eniirety eaririot he .s*itistH*d in its relation to reality 
by the exiMciM* of only one of its own fnnetiorrs. Tin- laind is 
cl wan* that the real eontjiins more than tin* inlelh'ei can siipiilv. 
hecaUH* till* mind i-^ related to the real through all its fcmclicui'^ 
ami limi' the I’eal lopoiiding and co-i(?sjMinding to th'* 


♦ Tie* liiiiitation of tlpnight in it> ivliitinii ti» th** leal reslf oil. ami i> 
fhi*.* to, tie* initial ^eparatioii nf tleni^ht from other fiiiietioim ef 1 1 * 
mind. 


+ The icsil make'* uii appeal t** the eiiioti<*ns of the mind a»< 
iJl^ht, t*i the will as well as to the emotions. It is this 
pral whi' h llidiu'lit ran neither loiieli nor think I* 

tlw proc**'.s *»f thought and limits its niiig** of operation. It 
re<4ii|tiijiii fia* thouglit, but it is an integral part of the natme o 


for mind in it>i nturn-ti- fidlness. 
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(leniiiiitis niiulo upon it Ijy the: iiiiiid. Tlio iiriLitatioii of the 
raiiiio of tho iiitolleci does not arise iM^caiise the intellect falls 
into iMnitiudiction when it tries too much, as Kant niaiiitained, 
noi ht'causc thouj'ht is relational, as Bra«lhjy puts it. It seems 
ahsuvd to condemn ihouglit for tryiiij; to do too mueli, since it 
can luwer exercise its activity too far : the more it iloes in fact 
tilt* bettor the result intellectually, and the intellect can never 
tresjKiss beyond the s]»here tjf intellect. It seems etpially 
iiiistalv'*n t<i comlenin thou«r|it hecause it is relational, if it 
cjMiiKtt hut l»e n‘lational. The restricteil ranoe of ihe activity 
of is «b*lermin(*tl not hy thought il^df, hut hy the more 

coiKMvlc reality “f tlie mimrs whole life. The fullilmeiit tif 
tliis i;;iii alone lil'iiii' satisfaethm ; and, while the intelh'et can 
make its mwii (■nnti ihntion to this salisfai-lion, the* whi»le mind 
ran nevv tind that tMiiilril»uii»»ii ^ullieicnl for all its meds. 
AVhatever until the intelleet altaiij*^, therefore, it nmsi alway> 
IkHcss linn whal meets the minds re«|niremenls ; and if we 
lake the full salisfa<*tion nf the mind to hi* the only atb^ipiate 
expression ftivlhe ‘'whole tintir' reoanlino the mind’s eoiiHiou.s 
relaliiiii to its worbl, then the sjuM-ial Irnlh aehie\eil hy ihi* 
iiilellei-i c iii neviT he tin* “ wlnih* truth ’ letpiiied. .Vnd if llie 
■■ ini'. lli:.:ihiliiy " of tin* w«»rld is only reached wlien the mind is 
riillv satislieil. llnni inlellioihility involves sumethinir mon* than 
llu* lesnlis. however of inielleeiual .n liviiy. The liiiiila- 

lieu of iliiiiiirhl is thus mil a defect, of the inleUeei. hni moiviy 
a spreialisatioM of the life of miinl. 

Atitl jnsi lM»cansc it is .so limited hy and hn hnnian riu\>, its 
prorj.ss and its results hav«» all the nu»re a human vahn*. They 
ran nrvoi 1 ,^ llimj menially s;Uisf\in*;. and they ran in*vei 
I*e lam,.. iJian this; and thus they can never ovetlluow iht 

the major ends that make for and human 

^'rtisfaciinn * 


tliollt t" ihis i,.,uh !».* th.- iM irv »f 

’• iuid laisliMiilins' ii> emptoy •i’li-h :iu »‘xpir>sion 
«Jt7.o, tliai “icuUty i» richer than Th.iiiijht dues 

O 2 
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The inind is always instinctively alive tn tlie liinitcd 
possibilities of satisfaction to be achieved llirongh thinking, umi 
seeks through otlier and distinctive channels to supplement 
the inadequacy of thought to supply entire satisfaction. It, 
ai»])roaehes the real by the avenue of emotion as well as by that 
of volition, and endeavours to seeme in its relation to tin* real 
the highest satisfaction that these functions alone can supply. 
The concentration of the integrity of its life iiit(» these clianncis 
constitutes the search for lx*auty on the one liand a ini i’mi- 
goodness on tin* other. as the highi*st fultilnicnt of iis liiV 

through the fnnelion of thought brings what we (‘all (intelh ciiial) 
truth, so the eonsunnuatiuii of the minds )iossilii]itii>s (,)' 
emotinii issues in the n*alisation of h(*anly. and the af hi«*venient 
of the Wdik nf Volition is tin* attainmi*nt of gooilncss. Tin* 
conventiniial dillerence <»f the terms einpli»yi*d td deM ril.i- die 
main avenues of the self-fultiliiienl of tlu*niind l(‘nds in oliv ine 
their essential enijiieetioii with one another. They ar(*( nFi::n i(‘(| 
in their source and connected in their final purp'‘>'‘. They 
emanate from th<* n!M* integral life of mind si>*>kiiig at .i!! msts 

ii'-r fail i.f it-, i.wii pai |.i»>*‘, iinr dors it fail !«• ii> nwn ih.-f 

h t*i till* liiiiid. Jii the fare »:f I lie I'Xtiamdiiiaiy aeliirx- i-hiiis 
of 9i-ieii!iri<- aiid, wv may hii.x , alsn i f plains. pliiral 
it .'-eviii': a iiav»-Tv t f tin- facts to jiprak "f tin* failnn- it 
Mmeovt-i, ilii- fjiilnii* nf tlimight wuiiid, in die Imig riiii. da* 

fuihiir i>f tii»> mind to Ih* it-rlf or to aiiaiii ita oiid ; and il isditii'ii!; tn 
attiioli air* im.iiiing to that e\|iie!*Miiiii, siiiei* the mind raiiii"t 
alamt iis own failaie, an«l ii" oth*-r n-ality is in a position i . itfun 
that iiflii i* on it.- holialf. It a;u'aiii, misleading to sa.v lli.it ** o ilii.r is 
iji-hej tlian tlioML'lii ; for tlmnglit always eiirii'lies lealiiy h.v 
nji foi mind tin- nnaniiig •»{ things ; the real would !»«• iiiliiiilely 
by till* afi«en« i‘ of thought. Ainl, indeed (if il f»‘ possihle a! :ill I'H'-in- 
psije Tlnmohis ami things in tins way), thought, even as tinniglit, i- aimli 
iijoiv impoi t.'iiu and inoiv valnahle for mind than iiianv foiUM "f 
real, du.-f a> the gieaiesl eiiiiiinid is a highei being than a 
prey, so the I loi; re.- 1 thought *if a iiiiinl is a finer pp'dm't i-f 
than the heeding I'liffs oi the itiiiiica.siiratile dewit spaces ‘»f die 
What smrh a ({inrstioii ihle exprei-sjon means is not atrielly that le.i it.' ' 
lieher than thought, hut that the mind is inher in itK life • 

prweMH*-- of thouijht alone. 
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and by all its oiionitiona to inainUiii iinolf tliroii;'!! (Icveloping its 
powers to meet the call of the real world. And, on the otiier 
hand, each of them iinds its ultimate goal in the contribution it 
makes to full satisfaction i>f the whole minds life, and to this 
they are subordinate, and by this the limit, the range of 
optMUtion of each, is ileLcrmineil. Hence if we emphasize their 
community of interest and (lurpose, we may (juite (■orrectly 
regard them as identical, and tliis is often ilone even hy those 
who have a sjjecialiseil concern for the pursuit of only one of 
Uicm. The poet says, “ Truth is iKNiuty : heauly truth. This is 
all we know on earth and all we need to know.’* The 

pliih'supher (Mr. Mratlley)un the other hand >ays that in his 
maimer years h<* tiiids himself “ taking nmre and nmre as literal 
fiu’i. what I u.sed in my youtli to admire ami love as poetry." 
When. Injwever, we d«) imt emplntsize this community of aim. 
and only then, we can regard these. avenin*s towards mental 
.'j.ilid’iU'iion a.s ditlereiit, each [iur.suing its own c:oni‘}?e in lerni.s 
ol'iijjnwii laws and conditions.* Each ispurs\ted in jil»>tra<aion 
liHin the others, hecause only hy .s»» doing can the finite mind 
i:om;enuaie its miergies. It ctmeent rates in order to achieve, 
and to net the utmo,st in one direction it must, at b^asi 
li'iiijniiirily, isolate one cintnnel from the otlnus. We tind this 
in the case of thought : it Indil.s eipially in the case of emotion 
and of volition. liieh is ahstraet hy itself, but one alKiraclion 
is as much justilied and as inevitable as ilie other. Wen* it not 
for ihcahstraclioii of tliouglil, we may siy. the olbiu- abstractions 
Would not be made or reijuired. If the one aii.stract activity 
can arctunplish il.s eml, so can the oilnus. The attainment of 
die utmost, that emotion and volition can .supply is m‘ce.s.sarv to 

but if we hme siglu altogether tif ihiar iiihereut i oiineotion, the 
*'**‘”^*^ ^dl l)e the creatinii of conflicts lH*twocn tlieir aims. 

Ui t ns we find constantly happens in actn.'il exj^Mience : initli at war 
find ^'^'^***^®*'*** goodness at war with lieuuty. In such conflicts w-e shall 
foiued’ '^''^^ *^****^ greatest tragedies of e,\|ieneniv and the greatest 
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balance the utmost which tlionght can achieve. And wljcij 
the mind is in possession of the resources and accomplishnients 
of all of them it ivaches the highest level of its life. This 
consists in the restoration or reiiistaUMJient, at a higher levi>] 
of the primordial integrity of iiiiml from which its being as an 
individual whole starts, and for the maintenance of which ihi' 
enler]irise ami advenlnre of its exjun-ience are iiiidertakcn. This 
highest level is a restoration, l»eeause the primal integriiy was 
Itroken wlien the abstraction of fiinct ions from one anotlen' tnnk 
jilace; it is a reinstatement because the maintename >>1 [ts 
integrity from first to last is the final ))urpnse nf all iis 
Mpeiati«iiis. The tjjpiipoise of its biMiig in the niicl>i ni' a 
changing and varied world is tin* essence of its satist'actii-n ..nd 
fnltiiment. 

The demand, therefore, for the maximum of 
nr again of goo<l, in the niind’s relation to tin* real is tin? 

'•arv cnnntersiroke to the (‘llort to reach irnlli thrMnL:ii iljo 
ehanmd of the intellect. Anti it is important (o til»civr ihai 
the niimi insists on regarding htith lieaiily and gtwidn* -s as 
universal ainl oltji'ciive, tliiaigli iiiiilm' the same limi!aiii i> ;i.s 
coiiriM»!i«ins are hehl to he so. The a>ciiplion td' heani\ l" the 
real wtaMaml again, tlie iiisisU*nctr lhal the worM is on da- m«Ii* 
of goodm*ss ate no more iii<*taphors than the asseilioji lii.ii 
c‘»iiceptifnis of tntlhs are vali«i of tin* real. The nnivcisaliiy oi' 
a jndgmcnitif lieanty isasciMtaiii as lhal of a scicnlilic 
ami a'i l l•l■lain hecanse it possesses tin ^ same characi' ni 
nuivirisalily ; it is permanent ft»r the mind that htdds i!. aiul 
it liolds for a jdiirality of iiiimls. In fact if heanfy .nni u"‘”h 
ness had not these, leatttrcs, so ciniimmily astaihed lo inilh 
alone,* it wtmM he imposdhle, c.#/., to give meaning to ii'.** lii'i 
tjf tin,* artist. t»r to justify the most eleineiitary act “i luond 
goodijcs.w. The rt‘al stipptirts the ends of the artist 

* The t'Xplaiiatioii of this i.s men* ac«:iiloiil lhal tiu* |'rnhi*-«*'* ^ 

kiiowh-tigc liavc n iiiiitl ifiiintl the nature of w icn' c. 
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moral ajreiit-, as coniplp.tely as it eorrobovatcs the assertions of 
the scientist. Tliat beauty aii<! goodness are so often held to 
Iw merely subjective or mental states, while trutli is considered 
10 he characteristically objective, seems partly <liie to the fact 
that in the case of the former the tendency is to think more 
of the origin and iwocess of achievement, in the case of the 
latter to pay attention to the rcisult and overlook the process : 
and partly to the fact, that in the former tln^ sensuous elements 
of liiimaH life ai-e more in evidence than in the case of think- 
ing* What liolds of truth, however, eertainlv holds in the 
same way of the pursuit of Ix^auty and of goodness : and, con- 
vcrsi'ly, if tlu* latter are human creations estahlishcnl in ilie 
interest of the self-fulliliiieiit of the mind, the like must 1h* 
niiiintaiiicd of the basis as well as the superstructure of thought. 

It is hecauso of tin? abstract charai-ter which each of these 
cliiuiiiels possesses in relation tti the other and to the whole »>f 
mind, that we timl in ex]ierienre tlml one «»f them is exclusively 
«‘.ln.)sen hy certain ty]ies of mind as the main tdiamiel of .‘satis- 
faction. The choice is a matter of iinliviiluality. »'apacity, and 
instinctive interest, and no prirndple can he laid down which 
shall declare that the (dioiceof one is nioreessruiial to iht‘ mind 
tluiii another. For in each casi» tin* choice is jusiitietl by the 
filet that the world does bring satisf.U'tion in its own kind to 
the mind. The suggested emphasis on one at the exju-nsi* of 
the other is an unfortuimti*, hut a natural psychieal. result 
ol the selection. In consecpieiua*. we tind the attempt some- 
times made to sulNirdiiiato one to the other, or even to estab- 
lish the value of one. in terms of the other. Jieiicf* the forms 
of testheticisni, iiilelK'ctualism. and pnigmatism in tlie history 
of the luiiuau mind. 'rhoM? are at Ih'si but mi>diTivt ions or 

uo J otluT hand, \v|u*n the fs.* 4 eiilinl univiM*i«iility of boaiily aiul 

cent f* ‘^*“phjiMiswd, Iho toiuWiicy ih l« livat tlu-iii as coutaiiiiiig ron- 
wiatak**- h »*bnilar to iiitclleoiiial ci^nceptioiiH. This is tH(uiilly 
theHr^”f any rate, it brings into proniinrnct* the aflinity l)etween 

a ter lK*auiy and giMKlness and the eff«»ri after tiuth. 
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exRggeratiuiiB of a healthy toudeiicy to select the line of approuoi) 
to completeness that best suits an individual mind. Each indi. 
vidual suflers from the prejinlice created by his choice; bm. 
that is merely of hiogniphical importance and interest. 

111 . 

The last point J wisli to refer to is that iiitellecinal 
processes are never merely intellectual. Distinct as tlioiijrln^ 
emotion, ami striving arc. as ehannels towanls menial Inlfil- 
ment, both in their course and in their issues, it is reiimrk- 
able how in actual experience they IxMray the <-oiniminiiv 
of their source in spite of tlieir di.stiiKftness. It is jis if 
the integrity of tin* mind refused to lie disintegrated Iiv 
these abstractions, Imwever liriiily the abstraction tries to 
keep to its own groove. The whole life of tla‘ miml as a imiiy 
of intellect, emotion, aiul .striving asserts its sway i>ver iljem; 
and. indeed, ])ertiieates the si‘|iarale avenues which it takes to 
attain co]upletenes.s. Thirn. in the case of intellectual activilv 
.strenuonsness of ctUirl or striving is a fnmiaiiiental cniiiliiioii oi' 
reaching an intellectual result, though such strenuonsness is aoi 
in itself an intellectual ipnility. hut a <)uality of voliiion in 
the stricter sense. Inlcllecliially such .slrcniioiisii»*ss is iii- 
dispensahle to the jinM^ess, and y»*t isirivlev.ini l«i tin* liii,Mf;al 
value of the result attained. And wiilj this volitional »leim*Mr 
are bound up many derivative cumlilions of intellect luil 
.sncces.s, conditions which we .sometimes speak of even :i‘= 
virtues of the iiitell<.*f;tual attitude. #.</., those of honcsly, trntli- 
fuliie.ss, .siiuierity, .sei iou^iie,s.s, perseverance, (r«)urage, and tl»' 
like. Xoiie of the.si* .stnetly constitute an intellectual con- 
ception or arraiigeinent of conceptions; but they most cert aiiih 
regulate tin.! course of our intellectual activity. In «oiae 
they may effectively dcU*rmiiie the issue of our thinking, 
narrowing the outlook or by arre.sting thought in tin* iiiUai?sts 
of prccoiiccivcHl ideti-s, I'elevant or irrelevant. And, at a»y 
the neglwjt of the.s(j virtues <h>e8 most certainly alter the \«i 
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of llie a'sult which wc reach. Similarly, the emotional element 
plays a most vital part in the operations of the intellect. The 
bent of oiir intellect towards a ctMtaiii type of inquiry or 
course of thought is .settled, more than we often willingly admit, 
by the enu»tioual attitude we take up ta the ohject consideied. 
How, otherwise, can we explain the indiffereuce, and even 
revulsion, some minds feel tfjwards history, mathematics or meta- 
physic's f * Surely, if the intellectual activity was in m.) way 
aflecied by emotions, individuals should he able to take a 
eoiitinu'Uis intellectual interest in every object alike, though 
doubtless the degree of attainment would vary with intclhiclual 
(‘.a[iJibililv. Hut this i.s not wlml in fact we fiiid. To .some 
minds ihi* intellect iial attilmle is rendered impossible from 
the hv an emotional reeoil from the object to be thought 

ahull!. Thost‘ mattei-s in which we take, a keen intelleeliial 

interest make, either at the heginiiiiig or veiy quickly, an 
emuiiunal appeal to the mind amounting in some cases to un 
inle!isi;yof pa.ssioii which will carry even an inferior intellect 
iivei :}i«* most .serious ol».staeles to under. Mamliiig. We may 

ge!n*i;ili<e Shakest»i*are’s maxim regarding odiu*ati*ai. and say 
"Nupiniii is where is no pleasure ta’en ; in brief, sir. study 
wli.ii v.'U niosi aflect.** Kor. indeed. m» mind can long su.staiii 
loiilinuity uf iiiiidlectual activity witlioui tin* impulsbm derived 
fioiu .( -iiong emotion of euriosity, or without tlie emotional 
elevaiiiin which is the kdler and larger pari f»f the lewanl of 
uiiiii!|K‘.inl inUdleelual elVort. The most imjK.M-.'^oiml seienlitie 
tuiinl is far from Udiig emotionally coUiurlesa ; i»r. if it dot's 
bocuiiK* indillerenl even t«> I lie emotional elfecl of successful 
it is curious to note how soon either ennui or 
dquession seizes the mind. It has ofimi Imhmi remarked that, 
I'hilosujdiical speeulation. the most severely ahstract and 
i*^‘ir.msly formal thinkers seem dominate*! i»v a kind *d* 

an “*^t«wortby that the initial einotioual attitude IK, ill iiuvu oHiieji, 
and aiitici|)ation of the intellectual capacity to understaiul. 
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fanatical entluisiasin for logical order and dialectical diisplay 
Now, this eniotitnial acconipaniiiicnt of intellectual activity 
has enipliatically nothing to do with the constitution (»t' tlii> 
truth which the intellect seeks to secure. The I ruth is 
determined simply and solely by the camms and (tonditions of 
intellectual jirocctlurc. 'I'lie emotion jiervades the activiiy, hui 
it does not directly regulate the conduct of the understjindinir. 

Yet, so profoundly does it affect the chamcl-cr of intellci iual 

activity that it sometimes seems as if, at least for iciiaiu 

minds, the intellectual process were undertaken tn MM-iiii’ a 

result which should be not merely an intelleetiial satishiciiuu 

hill an icsthetic or emotional satisliu'tion at the saint- tillll^ 

Kveryone with very strong intellectual inU-rest in .snin,- ti,.],! 

of thought must have felt tlu‘ pt^Miliar thrill which inviii.iMv 

follows the apprehension of an illuminating priiii.*i|»le. Siuh 

a thrill is purely scsthetic in its iiualily, and yet may M»i*m 

as important, soinetiiiies tweii more iniiiortanl, for tl»‘ miinl 

than the. abstract truth of the principle itself. Similarly, the 

sense of form is a most important factor in ileiiuiniiiiii;^^ the 

intellectual n*.snll. Tin* mere beauty of tin* arnmiicincni af 

the CO I ICC] it ions inviilve<l in a spccilic si*i|Ucnce of ih'*uglit. 

gives a .sitisfaction all its own, and seems worth secuiiiig mr its 

own sake. The intellectual labour si*enis to iiini iH 

consumiiialioii in ilie symmetry of the proiluct of it.' .n livity. 

This holds of scientilic thinking in the narrow M*nsi-. .i> ;iiiy 

one ficijuairited with, #.//.. mat lieiiiatical investigation i> jiwan*. 

Kut it lioMs as much, and even more, in philosophy, whcie ilit* 

idea i>f symiii«*lrically anaiigiMl tliougbl plays the pail, lov 

certain minds, of a kind of a*ldilional canon of iniello<lual 

truth. Systems of ])liilosopliy, as .systems, arc the milruiiic ol 

an i'vsUiotir intvrrst in iiitelleetual iinM;»Mhiie. 'ih(?y aiv 

• . 1 

}^rfJ^lncts of the artistic iimigimitioii ojnualing on the m:«t''Nii 
jiiovided hy the coiiceptioiis of the intellect. 11*0 
designerl to satisfy the ii'sthetic sense rather than the pur*'-!) 
intellecliifil attitnd**, and illnslrate hy an extnMiie 
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iiisepiiriiblc coinicclitni betwmi emotional ami intellectual 
l>F'OCOSHes of the iiiiml. 

We iiectl not consider how in tli«i same way intellect is 
involved in the fulfilment of the emotional attitude of tlie 
iiiiinl, or in that of volition : nor, again, how the lesthetie element 
plays a part in the aoliievemenl of goudnoss. Analysis would 
revtNd that, in the attainment of th<! end iniisue^l by each of the 
jibstracl operation.s, the other factors of the mind are i»res(ml as 
co-operating inlliumees. Hut indeed no deep analysis is leipiired 
to doinon«lTatea fact whiesh exinu ience is fMmstanlly bringing to 
liirlit. On tlie one hand thoeoinlemnation of beauty in the name 
of ifoocliitjss or of goodness in the name of beauty, on llie other 
liauil the term “beauty 'if holiness,'* or again tin* ulterame of 
tnitili with the pmfeot grace of litmarv I'xpression. are familiar 
illustrations of the indissoluble bleinling in actual experience «if 
the ilistinetive attitudes assuimHl by the human mind in its 
process of self-fulfiliiieiit. lii»\veM.‘r mui'Ii lln^ attitmles may 
cUiiu spi.‘cilic indi?iiendem*e of one another, 'fhe solid integriiy 
of ilic whole life of mind will not allow ilsidf to bi‘ set aside by 
any exclusive inlmesl in one of \\< aiislraiu finndions. How- 
ever iiiiich this insisienct* on its iiuiereie enlir»»ty may spell 
iiiconsisteuey my hamper with irrelevame the abstract pio- 
(•e«lure «)f isn-li distinctive altitude. a|»par<‘ntly the mind as a 
whole prefers the ineonsislem-y and the iirelevamv lt» tin* 
ini])overishmeut of its life hy an «ivi-i -I'mphasi'i mi uiit' i*f its 
fniictioiis. And some of the iiion» opm-minded c»f tlioM* wlei 
have sought sujireme satisfaction along the inielleetual channel 
^>1 >lie luind's m*tivitv frankly a«lmii in lh«‘ end that ilu»ir 
special avenue does not give the whole liulb llu*y desire. d"es 
even giv(» the whole truth stuighl along that tme c'hauuel. I 
*iiall ill this coiiueclioii the a«bnissions made by the sttmiu- 
ouslyiiuelliHitualistic mind of Mr. Hradley that, in the long run. 

he |Kuadoxi(^ally puts it, tnitli cannot U'eonie consistently 
ultnuately true,” that truth is move than coiisisteuey 
‘uniains more than the eriterion of niin-cuiitnuliclii*ii 
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CAii supply ; that our luiiuls und our feelings iuuhI, at 
ill part, determine the composition of the final Kutisfaetion we 
tind in truth, ami indeed that a man's philosophy is iu ii 
sense a matter of personal (jhoiee. 

It is partly because these llirw attitudes of the iiieutal life 
emanate from the essential integrity of the mind, and ]).-utlv 
beeause in actually fulfilling the demands of any uiu* tin? 
otJiers imliieelly reveal their presence, that the mind is imlurej 
at any rate, to hojie that in the long run the aehicveiuiMitis df 
their several aims will cimverge or ciM)|H'rale in the laiHliu lion 
*)f asupn‘me stale of lueiital .satisfaclion. This would ir.sioie 
at the consumiuatinn nf thought, of emotion, and of siiiving, 
the >ense of unity from whieli their divergent operalious .simr, 
and in the interest of which they prosecute their course towanU 
cnm]>lGtioii. Smdi a hope is cerlaiuly warranlt‘d, and tin* 
realisation of it i> the larger pari of tia* best relii^imis 
exiterience. The «.*onveigem e of these aims, however, lau newr 
be more than an aspiration for any one of tinmi. Kuril liy 
itself is buideiicd with il> imperfection, and even at liiiieis 
haiiiiled by defeat, simply because by itself it is absiiiu.i ami 
consciously abstract. The imperfection is exjac.ssly admitleil 
in a curious way. It is hebl, that for the fullihaenl of 
tli»* purposes of tin? iiitelb'ct. as widl as those of goodness, 
“ faith ’* is reipiired. This faith is brought iu to give ihr 
assurance of final coinplotcnes'^, whicli each by itself never 
seems to reach. This snpplenuMitary faith at «nicc ronioves 
or corrects the iinperfisrlion due to tlie abstract pr«»cctliiir of 
thinking ami striving. It is the way in which the iniinl asa 
single unity a.s.wrts or reaflirms its hold over the a bsl rail anus 
of thought (find .striving), and keeps them iu imniediaie ami 
iMJnlinuous contmd with the iiiU'gidt.y of its life. The lailh i'' 
not an Httitiidc of the intcdlect itself (or of volition), bid 
act of the whole mind. Properly siHjaking, it does fioI 
that in time I lie intellect will civato final satisfaction loi t 
liiiiid, for it will never do so, no matter how long it 
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\or it mean that t)io intellect might ultimately fail unless 
it were held up or kept going >»y faith ; for the intellect is 
■ilways attaining succesa wherevei* and whenever it fulfils the 
eoinlitioDS*^^^ intellectual procediiie, and the mind has never any 
lionost doubt about the value of intellectual activity. This so- 
failed faith is simidy the attitude by which the whole mind lays 
claim to all the achievenieiils »jf the intellect in the pursuit of 
its al)slia(5t career, gives them their ]dace in the constitution 
(if that supreme satisfaction wherein the mind is fulfilled 
and oil the attainment of which its ho^it^s aie. set. The 
faith so exercised is tlius the eurrelative of that hope 
for limd fullilmciit to which ri*feremre has lieen inaile. 
That it should he found necessary is a eom[»h'te ctuitirmatiim of 
the uosiLioii maintained throughnut this argument, viz., lliat 
intolhvaual activity is an ah>traet opi-ralion of the human 
mind, and linds its entire signitieani*e in l ontrinuting to the 
fultilnieiit of a human individuality. The faith called in to 
supidoment intellectual prot^edure is meaningless outside the 
iiitiTcsW mid (M)nditioiis of human life. It is irr>dtrvanl to the 
wovld i»f things whether organic or inorganic. So long as faith 
is ihiis ncn‘ssiry to give sigiiilicanee to ilie aims i^f the 
inielhfi. there is no rsea]ie from the es^'entially anlhr^^pl^m■»rphic 
(•ll*l^al■llM■ of intellectual pnieedun*. even ap.irt from rlie nm- 
sidiTiilimis already adchiml to estiiblish the .sune n»noIn.si«m. 

AVhilc tin* various ends pursued by ibe human mind in 
its jnxurcs towards self-dis<*overy or si lf-fiillilmeni are ihu.s 
‘•ne and jdl — truth as well as goiMlues-:. ami beaut v as well 
jist.v\uli — ail thru] Hiiiiorpbie in origin ami realisai ion. lids co:i- 
diisiun ninst not be misundei>tiHid. They are. on this aeeou?ii, 
^•eiihiv jiinvly suhjeetive nor mere passing shad*»ws on the 
surfuff ijI leaiiiy In aeliieviiig these ends of it** being the 
**^111(1 is Using its utmost juiwers to siH-ure and maiiit.ain its 
pWi .iinidst the worhl of beings with which it is confronted, 
inak^^* tJ^t'asi — the endless variety of objects which 
' '^pwhiit we embrace under the t^rms nature, human nature 
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and supernatiire. And this siipi-cnio aim domiiiatos the mind’vj 
career from Hrst to last. At its earliest stage of developuient 
it faces its world as a plastic hut largely undilVereniiated uniiy 
adapting itself as well as it can to the incessant challengt^ nuni,. 
upon it by oilier beings. At its latest stages it brings nui. .iH 
its resources separately and successively to meet the call of its 
world, and establish its unity in relation to its worbj. In 
lultilling these demands it at once develops its own nature, .iml 
establishes its place in the realm of reality. Ry so dtmi^, it 
achieves iht* higliest nf which its siK'cial order of heiiig— th.u 
of an individual human mind — is capahlo. and llieivfnre i[ 
expresses all that reality in the hirni nf a iinnian mind cmitaiiis. 
If we call this supreme result, as we may, llie full 
mind, then tin' mind's entire fiiltilmeiil is in very lihuMliio.^ .( 
ri*velatiun of the real. If we say, as sonit» df», ihal in tin- 
human mind the real world beenmes articulately cniisiinii\ 
lla-n wc may pm the siinu* iiosilimi in the form that tin* 
biiinan mind is a cniiMriniis oxpommt of the tiatiire nf 
reality. Hut such a manner of exprcs>ion aiMs iintliiiig In 

the main cniitcntinn, ami is apt to be misleading, >iui‘c it 
>n'jge>t'- tliat till* processi*> of our mental life bavi* a Kiinl i»f 

iijaitii'iilafn (‘mlindiimMit in t-he. llO||-.l^lIllan flniiiaiii nf iln- u'mI 

% 

wlmiiMS iiiy con ten try u, M Unit rh«* pmciSiscrs and lln*ir I'litcoim* 
have iic-itbcr nxi/tvjKM^linr signiliiraiice l?i»vrnnT'llie ilomain nf tin- 
tiiiife liiiniiUi mind \T!insi-*|ii»ciiIiar nature tifey itnfoM cu cx(»r(ss 
It is enough for iis’»lfiat onr plaia* in the Wnrtd of ilie real 

Well e-'tabli^le-'l aii'd a-' inueli all mijbndiinivUft of the nature nl 
reality as any other hcih?? elaiuiiiig to be real. t)ur 
becomes e<t a! »lished when onv ends an* e.oniplelely fullillc'l. 
by reali^iing our jilace nur emls lliemselves an* shown to I'c ni the 
ess:eni:e of n*ali!y. Ry assiiiuing liiiiiian sliapi?, iiltiniafe iviilit) 
then-by literally becomes liuiiiaii. And we need iml .sn,"hh 
Atbaiia.-iu*', that this was ibuie in unirr thnf we might liC(.‘»n» 
like ih** ultimately real. For, in fact, wo have ncilla| 
capacity nor llio desire to hi* other than that part of nh*** 
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reality which we eiulwdy. To Iks this fully is to be both 
human and ultnuatoly real at once. Only with our whole mind 
can this bo accomplished; but wth this it is. not as an act of 
faith bsii as literal fact, attained. 
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IX.— IDEALISM AND POLITICS. 

By J. W. Scott. 

Summary. 

The ptilH'r U itifnul**? to ;fftotr hotr hWc it i* that tht v.. »-.//,/. 

tions of J/. Ht^ryAtui atui Mt\ in ///•»/*■//»■», trork if* /„ //.. 

Mihiki’^ ; that pi'ujif*‘ in tU^ uxot'e •ulmnrt'ti Morinf imn'*oncnU of tJ..- y. 
time nhonfii think to iinipit'otion ft'uui hath Ainh't't*. Tin* th^i^ that 

{* eoniethiny cionmon to both th** #/vfyx of thinking ^ that tnth rA/x of 
th*'ui.*ef •:*'* th»y to*o‘h MOi'iat ntot'>‘tn**t»U^ iiml that tin* Hat art* ia f'hit f, il„;i 
at ifttff fo>**'h Jtih'iitt itViVi’tiifaf.'f aoti to^fh fa^h nt/a.f’ i.< th*'it* I'ralis,,-,. 

It is, jmm1kij)s, lianlly in.'ijussai y tn say thal in speakijin' oi‘ 
jiolilius hf*rr. I am mil \i>in,u the wiml cmly in its m \v.'.|.:»|>L‘r 
sens*.* liut also acailemifally, as it mi^rhi In* usimI in tin* ‘.lum 
breath with elhirs nr economies or nietapliysics, lur iln* title 
III' om* of the iiuiiiaii s,-ioiii*fs. The fon|ilin,L^ nf the li'iin with 
realism is siinjily a way i»f raisin^ tin* ciuestinn what .-'ii of 
polities i-i le^iliniato*! by a realist ir iinMaphysies. .Vinl it may 
note«l, in re;:anl to ihe “is*’ in this statement, thal no fine 
ilisiinction between exislmilial and other si'jjnilieaiiee is intomiefi. 
The word is to ln^ left Tor the moment with the hajipy roiii- 
hinatioii of nieaiiin^^s which it usually carries in ictnal 
discussions about lhin^;s that matter. W»i are siiii|ily asking' 
what sort of politics is actually la-inj; legitimately ileiivo*! 
from a realistic way tif looking at man ami the wnrM. «»i' 
legitimately .seeking inspimtioii then*, or is legitimately limUn? 
it without seeking. 

'I'o iM'gin with the first word in our title, what is roalisiij ■ 
When one I>f*gins to KM.ik for specimen thinkers whose tlin«e 
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j,liJiU deserve descviplioii by this word, one naturally turns to 
Knglish philosophy as a promising field, ljut with less success 
tlijin might liave been expected. The I’easou is that Berkeley 
is there and ho rather upsets calculations. One thinks at 
onc(.‘ of Ileid and of liOeke, not to go as far as Hobbes. It is 
viithev puzzling at first to kiH)W where to put Hume. This 
is lujcause Berkeley is always at i\w back of our iniiuls. 
AVith Berkeley as standard Hume is an itiealist ; anil by the 
same criterion Keid, llie enemy of both, is a realist. But 
ctmipare Hume with l^icke. I-.«»cke*s faith in the strict 
deliverances of the siMises is almost timid coin]«ired with the 
leiiullis to wliich Iluiin* carries it. Surely, there is a plain 
sMisc in which Hniiur was the grealest riMlisi of them all. 
Yet, what is TImne lint a very consistent Berkehw ' Was 
Bcrki'li'v liiiiiself a realist, tlu»ii, “ immalerialisiii'’ and all? My 
own lu licf is that our ilillieiiltii'S hiui* are evidiuH.'i* that our 
>lamlard.s Iiav(‘ gone wrong soniewliere. So long as our notion 
of n alism is too much iutlueneed l»v memories of Berkeh*v. it 
h•nMins too vague to help us in det-iding either who are the 
io:di>ls, or what is realistic alsmt them. 

It would be a jiily on this account to iliseard idealism ami 
feali-m as over-driven terms. A geimitie antithesis between 
lliiMii can si ill be delined, 1 think, l)y approaidnng tlieiii from 
anuiher quarter. 

Ih'id says soinewbere: “ For forty years I have cMmsiileretl 
111.- vii-w that things do not exist outside us, and fur forty yeais 
1 have liei-n unable to .«ee why.” It. wouhl seom that to 
bcrki-h-y s assertion, “You eaniiol ]»n»ve that things an* 
in.ilevial,” Beid would reply, “You cannot j»rove that they 
‘no mental. “ I uq grounds for saying they are wit bout." 
one ]iarty to the controvem' ; "/ see im grounds for 
they are within,” fiay.s the other. 

l^pon Jill the.se luallei's I still venture to think that Kant 
fought ipiitc a diirorent line of considerations to K*ar. He. 
'Vw bothered a little about where pbeiiomeiui wore ; but 

V 
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his main point was that ilioro wero laws amongst them : anil 
Fichte, going one better, held it was necessary that there shoiil.i 
Iw sucli, and that they shoidd ho tlie laws they W(»re; it ^va.s 
necessary with the necessity of spirit. 

Hero we have another meaning given to idealism. It 
now the doctrine that things are a eonstriiclion ami mv 
spiritual because they olfer the spirit of man its go(«I ain] j|^ 
freeiloui. That view of things is now idealistic, wliicli, up,,,, 
finding the jdaee of anything in a world eonstvneil in iht* diinc. 
(ion of wholeness of spirit, assumes that then or then* ii h.is 
found the tnitli of that thing. Its revers(» is the view wlnVIj 
is. as far as possible, non-eonslniclive : whose aim is, so 
possible, to get at things as they are or apjuMr wlien il„. 
niinimnm of const met i«»ii is pul upon them. With this <i ihTinn 
in onr hands we can see that realism is empiricism ( pliii.ilisinK 
and lliat I.oe-ke, Herkeley, ami Iteid wi*n» all realists in spiiii; 
because in their several ways all of them had a gnMi iv\eiviur 
for the inimedialely given, anti were pussc.-^-eil of a .1 siiv 
to acr<*i»t it. If licrkehy was hlealisl at all if w.i- li-raii-e ul‘ 
iht* siigiTfst ion, baseless, as I think, yi*l peiha|is iii-i'paralfle 
from his having taken outer tilings as inner, that In* iheivliy 
made ihoiii nmre j»liahle to huiuaii inM'ihnu ami i'l 

human gootl. It is a gn-at thing, to certain iiiiml>, (o liave it 
made out that tint stutldf tin* outer worM is miml-.''liitl* 


Jmlgetl ly tin's sl imlanl. we .'iecm It) havr* genuim? ivdid-^ 
at the |)i'eseiil time, ami sin:h realism has a itoliiit-s, a i.icl 
which is testilietl tn, to degna?, ImiIIi by pt^lilit al lla'»»iT 

apjieariiig tivcr realists’ names (I am Miinking here <•!' lhis>‘‘ll) 
ami by the pttlitical movements to wliich realislie philt'sopli} 
has given eiie«)uragciiii>nL (I am thinking lime ol l>ergMai). 
Onr ]froh]eiii is to coii.strmj the nature cif this co-epeiatie" 
Isjtween a phase of current thought and a jihasc ol iinu'Jit 
social tendency. 

the bare mention of J5eig.son*H name in sncli a cmitt-’ 
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, revoke a cliallengc ? 1 trust it will not go evoii further and 

prove simply distasteful. It is easy to imagine such an 
iitili'il‘l»y conceive minds to whom the 

luiTt' suggestion that Jiurgsons political infl\ience is an 
I'xami'le of realism in politics would convey nothing but a 
(lisluartening sense of the elasticity of terms and the iiscless- 
iicss of j»liilosojihical discussion. 1 do not think that such 
ji fei'ling woidd be well foundctl. 1 do not think that any 
mvw. abuse of terms is being i)eri)Ctraled liere. If we take 
siiiijily and lake l»ergson*s teaching simply too, 

[ lliiuk it can he shown that liis leacliiiig has a ivalislii; side, 
ami tliai. with this side of itself it touches [lolitical niovemenls. 

TIio jiistilication of the tjpiiiion that there is n-alisin in 
llcreHiii is a matter of keeping well in view the distinction we 
liavo lujule l»etweeii a Kanl-dmaved ami a l»erkeley-dei ive*! 
idwilisin; it is a matter (»f deliiiing realism by o|i|Mi>iiinii in 
the furuKU' and not the latter, idealism is m»l the view that 
lliiip^s are imn-meiual. It is the view whieli iivais the 
iiuosiinn of ilii'ir position in tlie arrangeiiieiit, ilie licst 
‘•Hlair, ii)V llie soul,” that the universe will luake. as tpiih* 
imlilVoreul to ilie 4 ue.slhui of tln*ir reality, li i^ the view 
that llie most, indubitably real 1*^ tin* inn'll m-.i^ ly mui- 
cmistiucleil. 

I di) Hill ]»elii!Ve tlial the eoiieepliou of rt^alisiu s«» ari>ing is 
»utof relation to ordinary usage. Tlie woul is used in ordinary 
iiitcveourse with abuudaut h»oseness of meaning. It has become 
*^<Mvorn and didrised that many wtiuld lik** to see it ext'Iuded 
*h«n the iihilosojdiical vocabulaiy. liui is the nucleus of the 
^rdin.uy usage so diilieull to lix ? As a term, realism can 
l>l»e,ii ill rile most various 4 Uiirter.s, Yet, tin* thing can 
^Pl»(?ar in as many, and without losing a certain .simple and 
hlouVity, llcaUsm, the thing, is a lemjKT <»f 
Iciupcr whieh wants to meet reality, and 
IS litreby imt reality arranged for show hut ivaliiy naked. 

V 2 
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There is a sense in which, in almost any of the liiglier 
pursuits, a man may resolve to take his raw material raw. \ 
musician or a novelist will achieve a certain character if ]^. 
resolve as far as possible to take his materials, his sciiiikIh^ 
his situations, as lie jiicks them up, and not to practise on 
them to nearly the usual extent tliat selection wliich jilenscs. 
There is the spirit wliich w’orships rfa-s* Vorffefandem:. (^)iisc,ions 
theory apart, tlicre are people whose practice presumes a volue 
in things in virtue of the iiievc fact that they are tf) l)c foimd. 
Tliis I take in be the spirit of realism. It is a picker-ii|M»f 
uncoiisiderefi trilles. It loves the neglected given. 

We can ••o furtlnu* and say realism loves the given. Tt 
loves what is l«» he had lor the adinitiing. It takes to 
things. On occasion we jiass tliis jmlgincnt, upon it almo.-L 
without thinking. Wo turn ujiun the plausibilities of llrM. 
PulUik, for example, with the very natural rcinark. “ili.its 
eUaSy.” This remark is just to the thing. Ifeali.'^m, iiukvil, is 
thorough. (Ilaiicoii in tlie JlqmhUv was conipIimeiiiiMl ujHm 
his thoroughiie.s.s. lint fuiidainentally this is not its cii.inictoi*. 
Kealism only possesses tlie ]K?culiar sort of tIioruiigIine''S wliidi 
is com]ialiblc with a fumlaiiieiital taking of lliiiig.s easily. 

lieali.*<‘in i.s tborougb in this, that while it adopts wiiat jaM 
iiiecls the eye, it yet to a certain extent mimnt.s giiaid. is very 
vigilant in refusing to adojit what just meets aiiybinlys eyr. 
There is such a thing for it as a prejudiced eye. Tlieiv jiiv 
minds which never .seij the naked given, people wlio.se Iiniill is 
to “take the higher view of things.” '.riiey arc niilamiliar willi 
the elemental, not in that they have never .seen it, foi' it conies 
into every human lot, but in the sense that even if for once m 
a while some sudden nutcT*)p of the stark ainl ugly does 
happen to leap into view for a nnnnent ainl lie ^^‘'en, 
iiiimls are so made that they do not retain tlic vision: tkc> 
cannot dissever tliis hasilLsk-glance from tlie rc.sl “1 
]»icture ; they c^annot help dragging in along with it 
thousand and one other things which go witli it and h^dp 
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gj^i^ipeiisate for it, and eventually overlay and transform it, 
juitl it not, perhaps, good, but far less crudely evil than 
it seemed. Such minds have an eye of their own for the 
world, an eye which always does a certain work upon the real, 
bringing it into the light of other things, and thus instan- 
besides seeing, estimating it. Tiie realistic tomiicr 
is not going to adopt whatever meets this type of observation. 
It docs not accord therewith. It would seize the reality before 
this work upon it has begun, or it would take it up after the 
elfecls have been stripped off. Tlie realist, as radically as he 
lujiy, will “cut ” the idealising; and this, whatever his pursuit, 
jHieiry or iiinsie, history, drama, storytelling, or anytliing else. 
His llioroiigiiness is real, but his thoroughness is also negative 
ill character. 

If this eharacterisation bo sound, the rciilistic spirit is 
siiscoptihlc of delinition. It emerges as the ilesiiv to take the 
given as given, ami nut ilo anything to it. In the literal sense 
(if tlio tcrins, it is against NVork. This emlxddens me to sjiy 
that realism in jdiilosophy, too, though in ditrerent degrees 
according to tlii‘ s|iO(;.ms it is of, is the apology fur mental 
inimruL It does not seem lazy. It seems strenuous. It is 
exceedingly strenuous, lint this dues not invalidate tlie eon- 
liMitidii. We have always to a.sk in wliat enterprise f Many 
lazy pcu[de are strimuous — when they are avoiding work. There 
is no end to what they will undertake with that in view. 


I have no wish to load the iliee in the philosophical game or 
ivi»peal to a ]in'Laphor against any school of thinkers. Ihit 
Ijetween the llerciilean lalMiurs of the realists and the case xve 


have cited, tliere seems to W more than a fanciful anali»gy. 
kttilisni has let itself in for a great deal of labour ; that, I 
dunk, is undoubted : and it appears to be the eonscqueiico of 
Its having ponnitted itself at the lirst to do something whose 
stduotive easiness was its most coiispiciious feature. 

10 extent of the labour in which realism has involved 
itself is spoken to by two facts; allluuigb, in making the 
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Tomark, I should say that tho roalisin afliliated to Meinuiig siiul 
liiisseil, not Mr. Aloxaiidev’s, ia piuuarily in (question* On 11^. 
one liand, it is eoniiiiiltod to opening up in tlic universe a 
hewih lovingly vast and unexpected field I'or “intMital iulveri- 
ture.” There is no end to the things which, on lliis view, may 
be. On tlie other hand, there is a very rapid end ](» {,|ip 
signilicant tilings which we can be sure are. One sometimes 
wonders what can hi^ tlie sober judgment passed upon such u 
book, for example, as Mr. Itusscdrs rrnUrnis of rhUosniihij^ in -i 
(piiet iiour by tin* class of readers to wliich it is addicssi?il: 
surely tliat very little is quite certainly true, according to this 
book, and that little not very much worth helieving. Wlmt 
tlie same ccniinion-senso readers would t hink, dhl they realise 
how many trivial things are certainly true, wtmid I )0 hard to 
say. I do not know, for iiislauee, with what emotions they 
would learn, from a j»ovusal of Mr. Ifussidl’s nf Mil hr. 

wn///r.s, tliis ahniit Socrates and Mab); and it is ipiite mtainly 
true : that twice Socrates iiniltiplicd hy Plato with the square 
of Socrates and tlio square of IMato mlded, are the equivalent of 
the square of Socrates and Plato lakmi together.+ ft is not 
strictly accurate to say tliat realism has not many certainties 
to otVer. It is just to say tliat it tends to till tin? world very 
full of very irrelevant ones. Since our iniinls arc so maile that 
tliey lend to attach inijiortaiicc to things in sonic sort of pro- 
portion to tlicir certainty, lliis means that it provides us with 
an extraordinarily unfamiliar and ujiset universe. 

Fn whose nanie, wo must next ask, is all this work heinj^ 
wrought? Jn tlie name, it iiiii.st he answered, of somcihiiig 
very easy, what we can only eidl llie7V,s/-//o /v. It reminds one 
irresisfcildy of the person strenuously lazy. What docs the 

♦ Althoagli the niiiiilHM' rif “ wliirli AhiX.imhM limb 

himself iieocliiig to spring upon n.s wuuhl seem to involve him a nt 
See Isilow. 

t of MiXth^nioiivA, S»^c. 7. Mr. Itassell, of eoiirse, s.iy.s, • 

Plato and Socrates arc niiiiihcrH/’ hut that is surely umlerstisKl. 
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realist feel has been outraged by a long philosopliical tradition, 
except tlic direct deliverances of our appreliensioii ? What is 
he doing to rcstoro persj)ectives except this: first standing 
iilly before the given, being tender to it, aliaiidoniiig all attempts 
to (construe it, trying simply to bthc it, muttering to himself in 
succession, “ just this,” “ this /tci-c,” “ this here, now!' “ this ovi 
here now ; ” and, secondly, having secured this first, easiest, and 
idlest of all knowledges, espousing it as the most indubitable 
iriilli in the world and driving everything out of the realm of 
mctiipliysics wliich does not leave it inviolate ( Here he lakes 
Ills \ii<- stand; all else must conform. If this involves that 
iiiust he ohjeclivc errors, then ohjeelive errors there must 
]>e. If this involves that things must be real wbicdido not exist, 
then tilings arc real wbieb do not exist. If this involves that 
every i»ossible apiiearancc is an eternal entity, tlmii an eternal 
eiiliiy it must be. Everything in the circle of the realists’ 
horizon must make way for this-hci’e-iunv-outside-lhe-mind. 
Wliiit is the oulcoiiio except the nemesis which overtakes the 
siiiic pro(;cdiire elsewlu*re, the unwilling liard labour of working 
a;,MiiisL the grain of the world, to which those are condemned 
who will not work with it ? The worhl has a grain. The realists 
Mve ii])parently having to work frantically against it. The 
explanation seems to be that they have turned and taken it 
Miiooihly ill the one little corner where it was cross, and now 
laiiiiot change their direction. This in ruing u])side down of 
the world of comnu»ii sense through the. elVort to lake as 
Miuuodiliahle a very small jurt of it is li‘ss apparent in some 
realists than in others. It is jMissildy due, however, only 
to there being some not so thorough as others. The ipuiiulary 

in the nature of the situation. The situation is that realism 
nnu own proper character has crossed <»ver from other forms 

luuiian pursuit into philosophy and has brought its fruits 
''illi it. 


I should not think of thrusting u\h)u Bergson always and 
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eveiywliere the spirit of keeping the given iiivioktc whicli I 
take to be the spirit of reiilisin. He probably does iiotexliihit 
it to any great degree anywhei*e. But its traces are to be fonud^ 
I tliink, in his treatment of tlie will. What is cliaractei istio in 
his treatment is, at any rale, much nearer wliat the spirii of 
realism would prescribe tlian is tlie repi'csontation of the w ill 
given, say, by an idealism of the Hegelian type. 

How should one proceed in a treatment of the will in rivdi'i 
to he as faithful to the realistic spirit iis jjossible ? Not, in any 
case, after the fashion of idealistic politics. “ T1 h‘ stat(‘ is iIk; 
individual writ laige.” “The state is a kingdom of ends in 
which everyone is both sovereign and subject.*' “ Obi^diinice U) 
civil law is simply the will submilliiig to its own higher joid 
.saner self.” “ As a citizen the individual ajjproves the hi\\> he 
olieys and obeys the laws he apjnoves.” “The coming of 
democracy is the coming of freedom.” AMiat is wrong with 
such statementiS as the.s<rf Why are they .so plainly not ilic 
language of realism? B(M;*.ause, as I think, the alLilmh* liny 
bespeak is one which ooiis]>icuously does not <letermiii(i ilisdf 
by reference to man’s given will. Sneb language refers lo n 
free<Iom and a .sovertiignty and an expressi»>n. They arc llm 
freeilom, ibe sovereignty, or the ex]ire.ssioTi, not at all «)f man’s 
given will but, if of anything, of a will so sublimaled as lo liinl 
in tlic establi.shed iii.slitntions !»f socieiy its aplest inslruiaeiiis. 

Asinregarfl to facts realism dislrn.sts idealising, so in jvgaid 
to the will it distrusts .sublimation. As real fact is "this now 


here befoi'*^ me,” .so real want is ” Ibis [ga]) f)r lack] now here in 
me.” The same brand of tborougbnoss apiK»ars here as iMdbrc. 
The realist .seeks to begin at bed-rcK*.k want, as lie sought lu 
Ixigin at lied-rock fact. He finds it in the .same fashion. 


find wliat he refill^/ wants, be has lo let himself go lor tli*' 
moment, to slack out, resign the cllbrt to do anything to wli;il* 
ever iip|»ears, say to himself “just this now felt here in me, 
allowing to the “ this,” the “ Jicre and now ” and tliii ” mo llu' 
full emphasis which they dniw iijion themselves. Bed-rock is 
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tlio unconlaminated given. Having got it, the realist sets to 
work. So far from refusing to construct altogether, he pio(:<«)(ls 
to construct most strenuously — or “reconstruct.” Dul tlie 
paralhd with his adventure in knowledge holds precisely. It is 
in the name of the given (will) that he conducts a reconstruc- 
tion whicli involves Ijim in a Herculean lahonr. 

Now, when the hniiuin will is under treatment in licrgsou s 
piges, there is a leaning tnwanls tlie principle that the real is 
the given ; or tliat that which is non-constnicled, along the lines 
on which the mind of man naturally constructs, is tlie truly 
hiiiimn thing. 

It is comnion knowledge that Ilergson suspects the inlell(?ct 
ill tlie region of condiiet. Artist as he is, the a«lmiraMc life 
e.xhiliils to him, firstly, grace. Look, to gt) no fiuther, at his 
theory of laughter. Laughter is the great social cleanser ; and 
its object is the awkward, the mechanical, which means, in tlie 
liglit of Ilergson’s othm- leaching, the sjulial and uhimately llie 
iiitell(Mjtiial. And as the inlelleetnal is a tiling to be laughed 
out of a proper society, so also it is a thing to he ilispen<ed with 
in a ]n‘o]>orly free will. Ilcrgsoii an.sNvers the caiilinnl (piestion 
of fiv(?(lom positively. He h(dievcs that- man is five. Ihu lie 
rests his case on the non-intellectual character of the free 
(lecision, So far as the intellect and all that involves its 


guidniice — systems of tliought, language. ideaN, social relali'Ois 
—coiislitiite tlie minds native work of constniclh)n, so far the 
human will hceonies hiiinan by being non-const ructed. Its 
diivc.tioii is away from these things. Its fieedoiii is its power 
b» withdraw from these, reiMiil upon itself, and act without 
thoiii. '\ou find the ival human wdll just when you find it able 
b» escape or undo its own native inoveinent. Here we liavi* in 
another way the maxim: I/‘t the non-rat bniallv-coiisinicted 


•'Ullico. The theory takes as the will, that which does not 
inUOloctually constnie and pn*dicl, that which is given as the 
tiliiirt Jrom the labour of rationalisation. Heroin consists 
the realism of it. 
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It will be claimed at once that Bergson insists, ])otIi 
regarding the intuition whei-cby man perceives the triitli ami 
regarding the recoil of personality u]»on itself in the moinoiit of 
great free decision, tliat it is by no means an easy iiuiltor. 
This, however, does not touch our point. Of course, Berg.sini 
makes lliis cdaiiii. Jlis Kingdom of Ifeavon too sulli'ivLh 
violence, and the violent take it by storm. He tells us in siudu.d 
variety of language that intuition is an effort, even a violrjit 
effoit. Bill i lie question recurs, effort of wliat sort? ViolcMcc 
Jiow directed ^ Js imt the answer as before ? Is it not siiujilv 
that the mind Inng accustomed to trying to its way tn the 
iriiih i.r to a decision limls it hard t«) cease from tliis miiivo 
tlin.-i-tinii of its energy ? Ihies nut Bergson say that to jihiloso- 
phist‘ is “In invert the hahiliial direction of the work «jf 
thoughi ” ^ In its great elfort towards truth and freedom, is not 
the iiiiinl precisely in the casc‘ of the old sliopkeeper wlio foiiml 
it im]»ossible to take a holiday, hecause he laul never had one/ 
It was too hard work for liim. Yet, it was still the dillie.uliy of 
doing nothing. This strenuous intuition of Bergsons is .slill 
akin U) the child’s state of iniiid ; it is still akin to a taking of 
our ease, a letting ourselves relax and rove and dream: it is 
akin to the instinct rif the aniniul. Tht* effoit of intuition isiui 
effort haekwanls. Thai from out of which mind must withdraw 
itself in onler In he free is the native wink of llie mind. It 
was the sense of this work being thus jiroved all vain so far as 
truth and fit?edom were eoncerned that h?il the present wriior, 
qiiile apart from the parallelism between Bergson s sysleiu iiml 
Seliopoiilianer’s, to look ujioii it as pessimistic. 

The realism in Bergmiii consists in the allinity hetwoen wlwt 
he says is tlie true nature of the will and what the will is lir>l 
givmi as, in the child or in the animal. The point of allinit} 
is its being not ratioiially-fjoiistrucled ; in other words, th'^ 
unpredictahleness of its iiioveiiieiits, its incalculablencss. ^Vitli 
this side of itself, now, the system touches [lolitical niovcnunts. 
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This realistic ingredient in the system explains wliat would 
otherwise.' appear a strangely fortiiitons historical chance. 
For there has been a meeting between two of the very strong 
forces of our time, llergsonisni and what we may call, for tlie 
luniiieiit, the new socialism. On the side of one of the partners 
Lhcre has been no evident desire for this union, but underlying 
jilliiiities seem to have proved too strong. 

I am not sure whether llcrgson has taken any ])ublic 
jiotici' of the interj)retations wliich the syndiealist part f»l‘ liis 
following have put upem him. On the merits of tin? case it is 
not easy to see what reply he could reiuler. One line would, 
iiulei'il, be op(Mi to him to takt'. He might say that from bis 
teaching no set of iM‘rsons ba<l any right to deduce, any iu»»- 
giamnie fur the future im])rovement of mankind whatever. 
IhiL what he c<uild n*ply to a plea from the syndiealists of not 
guilty on this charge; what he could answer to a protest tlial 
they had not done this thing, that, on the contrary, the very 
<harm of ih'rgson’s doctrine was that you couhl m»i get a 
]irngniumie out of it, that they ilid not want a progiamme, 
that it was their very policy to go mi without, one — does not 
apix'ar. And lliis is ]ireeisely what the newest socialism, that 
is to say, revnlulionary syndicalism, has l»eeii saying through 
the mouth «»f its high priest for some c«»nsideiable time. The 
mission of (Jeorges Soiel, as he himself coueeives it, appears to 
he, not to tell the working elassi's about the new regime they 
aivio piv|»are; imt to tell them wbat it is to Vie, and how it is 
alltocoine; but to tell tliem just iliat it will not be if they 
plan it, and to warn them not to have to do with the intellee- 
tuiil hourgeoisie who profess to plan it for them. Hr. liumsuy 
Hiicdonald jmt it very well in tin* Snriolof/ivfff Ju rinr for l!U2. 

J^orel says ipiite candidly, * I cannot tell you what is going to 
ha]iin‘ii,l am mainly iiilerestt'd in gel ling action.’ The rt'foriuist 
^}>aliailist says, ‘ Act wisely’ ; the .syndiealist rcvolulionaiy, of 
"hich Sorel is the teacher ami tlie philosopher, and. abnve all. 
^he poet .... says, ‘ Do not liolher aluuit the adverb, be ipiite 
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sure of the verb ; you need not necesHarily act wisely, but, in 
the name of everything you hold good and dear, act.* ** Aeconl, 
ing to Sorel, what move mankind are not plans wbicli nvt; 
realised, but myths wliich are never realised. 

Now, Bergson endoraos this. He cannot hcl]) it. It is in 
the very cast of his mctajdiysic; and that, again, is due to h'ni 
way of meeting a philosophical situation whicli others tlum lu* 
have sought to meet. There arc indications that ihe motive oi* 
Bergson’s pliilosophy is much the same as that wliieh lies 
behind the tliiiiking of (?reen, a desire to withstand the ehnin 
of naturalism, «.<■., scientitie inct^iphysies, to taki? the wlmle 
universe for its province. But, whatever the motive, tin* 
object of attack is clear. He attacks the scientist’s in.slruim*nt, 
the intellect, and the world of ideas generally. Against ilicsj* 
is put up tlie chaige that they do not yield the trutli fiilicr 
of what is within or <if what is witinait, eitlu'r of man’s inni*r 
].»ersonality and its crcativeiioss or of tin* en*ative cjvoliiu'i.n 
going on in the world around him. 

In this account of things there api)ear two features which 
botli suit the syndicalist. We are shown what is at work 
making the nnivorse. And wc are shown that this agency is 
beyond mans intellectual powers to comprehoinl. 

Wluit is at weak is life penetrating matter. A vast, singh; 
force has ever since the beginning of tilings been occuph'^l 
making a stn[iendoiis upward thrust against resistance. Haticr 
is the resistance, and life, the life which wo see hiirsling 
through matter at every [lore, is the (Tcativo force. ]']voliili'»ii 
is the story of how this t!hid rlf.nl, forcing its way up, Iwis 
canali.sed matter into (?ver more and nmre complex eonlignra- 
lifiiis, until at length, through the inconceivably intricate 
channel of the hnniaii brain, it bnr*sts into the light; of hill 
con.sciunsness. This sidcj of the story suits the syndicalid, 
inasiiiueli as it gives the locus of any social movena*iit wliioh 
can take itself suniciently serimi.sly. The world-lile 
must be what is taking further shajw in all the turtlau 
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progress of humanity. The foroino3t movemunt, whatever it 
iri, mast constitute the crest of the advancing wave. Tliis, 
of course, is the role which syndicalism conceives itself tf) 
play. 

The other feature of the doctrine is that the life-force 
escapes the comprehension of the intellect. Us nature cannot 
be rationalised. Its further track cannot ])e ina])tKid out, 
rnresocn, or arranged for. Fi*eedom of will is at root frctidom 
of the itVuf, ami unpredictahilily is of tht‘ essence of 
llorgson*s conception of freedom of will. This precisely 
supports the syndicalist in wliat ho feels has hoen wrong 
with the old socialism from the hegiiining. The ohl i»ionecrs 

socialism gave yon a iinished sketch of how the new socialist 
slute was to ho all arranged. They built Ut<.>pias. They kei»l 
iinipping out all the ]Kn'fecthm U) hv\ Marx temporarily 
lil’icd sorialisni out of this, hut only temporarily. There arose 
aiinrder of crcalure aflor him, pcaceahly-iiiimlcil revisionists, 
Vahians, <./ //#«■ simiuthing over his sharp points ami 

tniiing down his imulial spirit, who are rogardi‘d by the new 
lights wiih almmlant loathing. Now, llergsoii helps tt) doiine 
llioso bouigetiis within the caiiiji, and it is well known that you 
eauiioi despise a set of persons to any purp«)se till you have 
ileliiied them. Those |K*ojde ]irofe.'is interest in the workers. 
Hut they an.‘ “ iiitellecluals.” They make plans, ihoy study 
llie Silence of sociology, they amass statistics, they write ht)ok.s. 
They si^e how the great programme is all going to work, 
'lliey have (?ven tried to cmiinienee the working. They have 
pul on tluar hig speetacles, ami taken up their long tnreeps, 
iuid hegun to patch and to doctor, as in Will Ihson's great 
ciuioiui. After llergsuii, wlial does all this mean hut that 
llii'Y arc just what their name implies — that they have become 
I'lic diijics of tim intellect again, have tried to act like lK*ings 
''ho cimld fove.see, and not simply sought to lie hack on the 
tunning Hood, spread their sails to the winds ot‘ (rod, ami 
tt'vait the splendid catastrophe i 
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15crgsoii*a assnmption that the will of man becomes cliarac- 
tcristic through roversing its natural movement ami goin.r 
from rational construction instead of deeper into it, leaves, a i, 
least, one realistic feature a permanent character in the will df 
man — incalcnlahleness. Tiie syndicalist, who saw how well 
such an instrument, fitted all liis ]>urposeH, would have immjii 
more than human had lie not availed himself of it. 

]>ufc there is another feature in the given will btshles its 
inealcuhibleness. That is its narrowness. And tlien* js 
another side to the history of socialism than its grafinallv 
learning to acec»]»t and juslify inealcMilahleness. That is iis 
learning to accept and justify narrowness. The latter is Ha* 
direction in which the professed realism (»f liussi'll, as disiinci. 
from the implicit realism of Kergson, agrees with it and helps it. 

Our contention is that tlu* tmidency of socialism to aorcjit 
and justify iiicalculalilene<s has bemi supplenuMited by a m \v 
tmidcMicy to accept and justify narrowness. This is. t think, 
historical fact, fii this ivspi^ct, too, the latest soeialisin is in 
contrast with eaiiier forms. ^ 

There would seem to b(‘ very little mystery about either of 
the two following cireuinstam-e.s if lookeil -d from a .sallici'Mitly 
detached j»oiiit «*f view: (//) that the s«H.nalistic activities of 
two or three generations ago should have learnt to sluijuj 
themselves into the sort of .soeialism that .'Stands lieibro iis 
to-day as ‘‘ofiicial ” or “ parliamiMitary ; or (A) that the latter 
should have acipiired su many doubts about itself and should 
liav(^ become the object of .so much e.\traneoiis eritiirisia trejii 
both above and below as it ha-s to-day. These facts aiv siia\v.s 
wliich showed bow a v(»ry strong tide w-as running. 

(n) (rivtiii the? sort of ideas from whicli soeialism belli 
this country and in Fmnce drew its first inspiration, 
obvious practical method of bringing the socialist dream 
nearer realisation was bound to api>ear to be tlie gettinS 
men inspired by these iiletis into the legislatui'e. 
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It is true there was a kind of knif^liti-eiTantry ahout the 
earliest socialism that favoured isolated spasmodic eHoits. 
JIcii like Saint Simon and Fourier and Itohert Owen presented 
scbenies for tlic regeneration of society into which state aeiiuii 
was not primarily looked to, Owen's Bimk of tho Xt ir Moral 
World is mi elaborate d(!tevministic phibisophy, desij^ned to 
show that only by bett(?rinj|: man's comlition can you l.»etter 
liiio, find that to bettor his condition is to better him. Tlie 
coiitcnlion is that man's nature lias been artilicially waiped. 
Von only nce*l to rcmov(‘ the h^ttms of custom and convioitinii 
m\ set him in the free air aj^ain in mdiu* to see him ^row 
natural and beautiful and jrood. The view, it is easy to see 
now, was cataclysmic in character: and Owen’s experiments 
wiMc hu'ctloonuMl to failure. 

hut the failure of the earliest sticialism had the dlcct of 
rluui^unL? the point of assault upon the old regime. * )wen 
was ratcil to discover that man could not i>rotit by tbc socialist 
ivgiijie until ho was ready for it. Man's actual slate was the 
loal iinililem. His Iransition to the ideal must lu* just a^ fast 
ns the whole • f society can imive ahuij^ with him. At what 
]»oint, then, tMiuld a reformer best hope to move the wlnde 
"f soeicty ^ Surely, by aetiiijx at its centre, by L:eiiiiu: tlie 
ri.^hl nicii into the lei»islalure. Tli«» ilouble lcs«jr»n, that i»f 
trying to move not isolated little eommnnilies bin the wlmle 
stiiio, and of trying to move it m»l all at a rusli Vmt gradually, 
could hardly be vulcarut, even under the iutlueiu-e nf the later 
teuc?hiiig of ^larx and Kngols. It was .sui»porled by ton many 
collateral facts. 

^Vitli these two leaders the calastrophie view arises again. 
^MicuMavx passed the pri»phelic wonl tiiat siuialism was no 
feaiii, but was coming, that evolulimi itself had llie mailer in 
kind; that capitalism by its iiihereiil nature wa^^ drifting 
bavards its Niagara, and that the workers of Ihe Wi'rld need 
‘Jily unite and pusli it over, the resulting imjielus to st»eialislie 
Innking was greater than any that it had ever known. 
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Yet, it tlid not gain undisputed possession of tlie tield. The 
republican spirit of France seenie«l tc; liopo for anotlior way 
and so did the coininun-sense of England. TIio very cthvious- 
ness of the evils of tlie present system, the conipaiativi. 
plainness of the remedies and the ease with which they i:ouhl 
be imagined, the reseinbLynce between tlie practical hknisiuos 
which promised alleviation and socialistic measures, all poiiUnlto 
an easier soliuinn of tlie social problem than through a revolution 
I'articularly in England, socialism was associateil with 
eiiligbtoned coiniimii-sense. There, confronting ourthiiiy ohsj-r- 
valion, ]»lain for any man to see, was the enormous mass of 
things got out of the earth by men’s lalKiur. Then*, on tho 
other hand, was the preposterous inecpiality of disiribiiiiou. To 
put the land into the hands of the inhabitants of llic ciMitiiiT 
and place in the same hands all the inst ruinents which lluojonnirv 
contains for making the earth yiehl her Ireasun*, was a hig 
transaction — too big to be done at a struki.*. Ibit siidi oii iticnl 
euuld be set up. And the obvious way towards its vcalisalion 
was to get repres(.‘ntatives of the proletariat into rarliatuoiil 
]iledg4.'d to support every nn^asui'e which ]»roiiiised hring (hr 
ideal nearer; there were plenty of measures, aciual ami 
jiossible, which ha«l the a]>j)earaiiee of iloing this. 

(M What is the nature of the cloiitl of mistrust that lias 
gradually arisen to overs]iad<»\v so promising a schciuc i Agaiu, 
it is lu) mystery, lie-sults .dmply have have not C'»inc ii]» lo 
eAjiectations, Alaiiy reasons might he? adiluced. Tlie I»asal mm 
seems to be that the process has fouml itself caugli! in liiemals 
of a vicious einde. Labour members have been \»u-iln‘‘l nil«» 
rarliameni, liavo supported or even originated jneasiires of 
“socialistic” tendency, proiimted state ivgnlatnm of i/idasliy ni 
the w’orker.s interest and stale ridief for w«»rkcrs luirdiMi^, 
without aii)>arently coming any nearer either lo being ii‘l ^ 
cfipilalism or to making a real difference in the workers pi»sib*^'^- 
This has lufgim to sci»m as though it w'cre in the nature uf llie 
jmcific solution. Jf a Hlate or inuiiieipality will not mh, i 
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|Kiyrf a ^aaii money for Uic railroad or tramway system or water- 
works which he owns, the situation as regards capitalism does 
ii(»t alter. The man is as rich as ever, remains in the place of 
])(i\vcr, can turn and buy up something else, is able still to 
divert to his own use an enormous share of the good things 
produce<l by human labour, lie cannot be Ijoiight out. In 
]i[r. Hilaire Helloc's blunt words, “if you are going to con- 
liscaUi you must confiscate.” And protective legislalioii for 
the workman is caught in the same circle. Tlic compensation 
which the sliipbuilder lias to pay the injured workman is lakeii 
(lilt at last in tlie price of the workmairs tea whicli the ships 
must bring to him. The cost of the factory acts goes on to the 
price, of the llaiiiiels. 

There has r(\sultcd from this eiitiixdy comprehensible sense 
of disappointment over the fruits of the labours of those wlio 
have wrought for the peaceful evolutioii of the socialist state, a 
fliaiigc of ideal, a turning towav«ls something else than had 
liitliorto filleil the horizon of the socialistic thinker ; and the 
ihavcicter of the in‘W iileal is that, it is sonn^ihing narrower and 
m\m*r. Advanced sexual movements arc beginning to accejU, 
and so implicitly to justify, not merely their incah-ulableiiess, 
Imt a certain narrowness. 

Fi’Din the beginning two inslruments awailed those who 
wanted to cilect a social cliaiigo in the woi'ker.>* interests. The 
wiirkers might be got lo agitate for the j Mover to send men of 
tlicirowii to spiMk in I’arliament, or llii*ymighi strike. Of tin? 
two wcajMiiis, the loriuer, if it could have been made lo work. 
Would have done the bigger thing. 'Fbe laller aims at less, but 
nioi-e. Of the two, the strike weai)on has proved 
Itself till! mui-e ca])al)lo of great extension and great immeiliate 
^lleci. "What we are here calling a change of ideal has cuii- 
s'sted partly in the vague, half-eonscious, general feeling on the 
of the workers that tlieir ]H>wer in the way of strikes was 
nearly exhausted, and that their parliameulary ambitions 
"ere, on the whole, rather a futile alfair, tending to make their 

Q 
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leaders lose tlieir class sense rather than to have aii}^ otliev 
obvious effect. Tliis diffused feeling of having exhaust(^d tlieii- 
strcngtli in one direction, and of not being nearly at tlio end of 
their strengtli in another, has tended to shape itself i]it.<i a 
definite cliange of outlook. Socialism in its mure advaimcd 
forms is turning from its pre-occupation with tJie consuiMei* lu 
take a new interest in the producer. It has diseoveretl, .juitj. 
riglitly, that in the past the consumer has been the i,f 
inlemst; and it will begin to think more, now, of the <jtlier 
party. 

What is the inwardness of this change i It would simmu to 
he of the nature just indicated. The refoniiing sjiirit is cuiiteiit 
to he narrow, atlemjiting less for the sake of aceonipIi.sIjiii!r 
more. Kver since the latter part of the KSlh ctuiiuiy imliisli v 
has been growing more organisetl. The questions, WIhw .sIkiII 
be the fruits, and who shall arrange the prodiuting of t liciii ' Iinw 
been questions ever since the urganisalion itsidf began to W. 
From the beginning there were the three ]>ossible elniinants: 
the proiirielors of the factoiies, the |)eoide who woik in them 
and make the goods, ami, thirdly, the iK.*(»plo who hny and use 
the goods. X(Av, of course, everyone usi*s gootls. Wj* are all 
coiiHiimers. In taking the consumers' jKunt of view, therefore, 
the older i e fori iiens took the whole community into their fo« iis 
of vision. In tin's sense they aimed high. They iiUeni]»le«l 
much. They would reform human life as Livingstone w«mM 
evangelise ^Africa, “from the cenliv. out." They soiiglit llm 
rcinecly which would liring the wulor bi'iielit. Tloy 
make the state the owner, and also makc^ the state the peoi'k- 
The watch wonl in ellect was “Nationalise, and leave lla* 
democracy powt.T ov(3r its own olficers." AVe have seen, hn^' 
ever, how .slowly the plan works and how voxatiously. ft 
inevitable, in so far as the desire lived and nnothei- unexlm«i.st« J 
instriiiiieiit for achieving it lay to hand, that attention ^ 
begin to Ik5 directed on another centre of interest ami .uinl i 
ideal. And the iiatui’C of it is too plain to escape ohscnatu 
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Why i)ersevere,” the Hiib-conaciouB thought aeems to be, 

» trying to secure the eciuitable distribution of goods and 
services among all consuiiicrs ? We arc coming no nearer 
our goal. Going round by way of the legislature iind the 
sliite, we are trying to fetch too wide a compass. Even 
if wo do kce]> an eye, still, upon this more distant object, 
\Yhy not turn our attontioii meanwhile to the things more 
immediately within our grasp, and strike for that higher life 
to ourselves, as members of this or tliat industry, which 
oiivlicr ambitions would fain have brought to the wliole com- 
munity ? T-«et us strike, not for higher wages merely, that is a 
ml lit', s/ff", we pay it all out again in prices; but for the 
f-Diitrol <»f the industries we work, so that wo may fix our 
ooudiiious of labour, ami exact fnim the rest of the nation 
liero and now the kind of life we want. Instead of merely 
.scmling speakers to Parliament to persuade the whole people 
to <!omc along with us to .stune, pcvliaps, self-contradictory 
giKil, lo which the whole people cannot be brougbr, why 
should not in', at any rale, simply take U) our own feet and 
walk to our goal ourselves?’* Such is the unspoken language. 
The iuslrumeiit is the strike, the goal is the automuuy not of 
I In* community but t)f an industry: and an industry's good is 
^^oulClhillg less tlian the ctnumunily s, somelliiiig narrower ami 
neai’(*r. 

Xow, ibis is the movement which Mr. Kussoll's realism, 
/os fondness for the given, luis taken in mid-llighl and lu*li>ed 
on its way. He thinks he sympathises \villi tlie syndicalists. 
Wluit tliey are out for, he thinks, is a large j»arL of what he 
id.'io wants to see. Only, a philosophical i»riiu'iple is clear lo 
kiui which is obscure to them. They want the ])Oi»ple who 
Work an imlustry to seize control <if it. He wants the principle 

tliiit, mulliplioatioii of small orgauisatious, so that the 
iialividual who cannot get .scoiw for himself in the service of 
^ great wide state may Ihj able to selivt a si»lu*iv whi(*li suits 
and get sco])o there for that in him whii'h the wider 
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world has no use for. Tartly, too, the principle of tin. 
destructive side of syndicjilisin is present, in that institniinns 
must he changed in so far as they are hostile to instind. aiul 
impulse. “ It is not only more material goods that men 
.... hut more freedom, mon' self-direction, more oulh-t fov 
creativeness, more opportunity for the joy of life, mon. 
voluntary (iO-o]ieration and less involunlary suhsevvieuft* i,, 
purposes not their own.”* And the place to liinl all this is iu 
the giving of greater autonomy to narrower organi/atifnis ami 
in relaxing tlioir reference to a wider. Mr. Kussell's wlinlc 
hook gravitates towards the given will; a strange ciKMiin- 
stanee, and yet, wlien one looks nn»re closcOy, iu»l al sill 
strange. 

Tl cannot hut have struck iiisiny reailers sis curimis, in sin 
author so CMin.<pieuoiis in his ilevotion tr> re.ison, tluit in si work 
on Sof’iaf lUt'nnstrucf ioti the language of the psissioiisil shouM so 
largely liave heen jii-oferred to the hingnagi* i»f ilu* lalioiiiil. 
This is a genuine fesiture of tlie work. .Mr. lius^eHs hook 
is about sociiil institutions — the .date, ]»ro]»erty, eilncalioii, 
niarrisige, and .so forth. It is a plea for their rehniii. Tluit which 
tigiires to him as eentrid human nature, tlial in tlie iiaiiie uf 
which all of them sire to he refonnesl, i.s alway.s tlie higher 
iinpiilse.s of the iiidividusil man or woman. He .ssiys Ihsit 
“all human action spiiiig.s from imjnilsi; siiid desire,” but 
impulse is wind he woidd have ns reckon witli. “ The I'lirt 
playtMl l)y desire has always bi»en .‘^uMieieiitly recognised,’ he 
.says, hut “desire gf»verii.s no more than a part (jf onr sietiviiy, 
and that not the imjst inip(»rtant, hut only the iinne eon.'^cious, 
explicit, and civilisetl jiart.” He reckon.s the thing of vsilue in 
liunnin nature in Himilar teriiis. What is great in a man, whul 
count.s ill life, what institutioii.s must preserve or bo 
if they do not preservis is lii.s “vital iinjmlsc,” his “creuliM? 
passion,” an<l so forth. This preference for the languiigc ot 


* Prhicipfi'n of IteamstruHion^ p. 43. 
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passion is due to the current he is in. Tt is entirely in keeping 
with what we have called the spirit of realism, the spirit, as 
one might call it, of first appearances. 

Wliat “ reason ” is first given as, that it remains. 
Hr. llusscll first meets witli reason in the field of formal 
ratiocination. Tliis is where wliat we call reason first appears. 
That anyone shouhl cling to what he there finds it as*, that it 
should remain for liim the thing wliich syllogises, wliicli says 
twr) and two arc four, or wliich performs operations still more 
olcnicutarv, is entirely in the spirit of what we have called 
ivalism. Krom this standpoint all tlie catering for instinct and 
iiupulst' is only the rec-oil of human nature. Formal ralir»cina- 
timi is but a thin product <»f the miiul. The part of life guided 
liy it is hut a snpiu’ficial fragment. In practical affairs it 
liec'Oincs necessary at onee to reckon with other things. If it is 
‘‘reason” it liecomes necessary to call the things which count in 
piiuitice hy names which ctintrasl lliem wiili it. And so you 
lijivti the language of jiassioii. Ihit it is no mere matter of 
nomenclature. TheesscMitial pessimism remains. There can he 
MO entire State. Ihiiidle.s of irrationalities as wi* are, a Si alt* cannot 
he made of us. We must do what I he new socialism is lindiiig 
it. necessary to do, even measure our capacilii's and aim at 
somctliiiig less. We eaniiot look so far as llie Slate. We must 
have narrower ass(»ciuli(»ns. There is a latal faintness of heart 
somewhere in it all. yielding tt» which only, as alway.s, coni- 
plicates the task. For where is the given will going to bo 
satisliod? After seven ehaiiges ? Xot after seventy times 
seven. The same reason wliich in iiietapliysics ilevotes its 
Herculean strength to an attempt at keeping the ring around 
the inviolate given fact, whatever it should cost the world, 
tninsfoned to ])olities, tinds its natural funelion in an attempt 
to ilovise means and find seoito fur the given human will, what- 
ever it should cost the native historical slruclure of society. 

Not many people who can write, and think so ecuiviueingly as 
hiisscll are sjiecially fond of anybiHly who can he so convincing 
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to an o])positc cttect a» iV-rgson. as philosophers, the t\vi> 

arc opposed with an animus which almost already hespedks tli,) 
possibility that they are relatives. Jhit if the furegoing 
sidoralioiis liave any weight, the idcji Unit a relatiraislii]) exists 
between them does not rest on this })reeariou.s ])asis {ilone ; iln-v 
display to a thinl, a eomnnm relation which rests nu m n-.i] 
ailinity between the two. AVehave tried to bring out this triuniiy 
in thtxse pag»-s. Wc believe that anyone who will laki* t]|(> 
trouble, and succeeds in tlie attempt, to view the thnv lliiri-js 
— first each in its fuiff rns*‘iitUt\ and tlien all togotlni — 
(rt) Air. Ihissells suggt3sti<ms towards social reronslvuctinn. (/.) 
the direelhai in wliich histcay shi>ws modern nnoenienis fni- 
the renovati<in of society to have Ikmmi drifting, and (»■) i!»- 
logical incidmice upon social theory of IliMgson’s doctrine of 
ehtn citnl, will Hinl that they all meet siu jirisingly uimi .ilmiii, 
a point. Ainl by tbe lime, the obsmver lias goi iIhmh all 
together lie will have mivisaged perliaps a big ainl nuicwmiliy 
trend in inodtun life and th*»ngbt. To siiggesi wliai Ihe 
observer iiiiglit find, did he try to look fnrila*r, ainl CMmpnv 
the total inoveiiient (if one can call it which these c*oiuliiiie 
to form, willi anything whieii wonl«l be at all »‘inial to llio 
lirM Cssitii'S of the vneia! and iin^taphy-ii-al ease, is heyoinl lli.? 
limit.** of llii.s paj»er, even if \ i-onld hope to sngoosi ji in miy 
way wliieli would carry (rjuiviction. All that aj»arl, lio\v(‘V(‘r, 
it docs seem intelligible that the lliree forces we bavi? indii atid 
should meet : that the .speeida I i« ms of Uergson and of 
should work one way; lliat that way should also be llic wav 
of the iiioditrii tn.*nd in social movements: and tliat, wiilmui 
being at all fools, tin: men in tliesi? movements should altcmi'l 
to hitch their waggon to boih stars. 
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/>// F. C. S. SuniLLKii*. 

TiiE5‘n^- of iniriioles is not yet over, liideeil, it may only just 
l,c ellW'tively l»e»iiinin<'. For Mr. IT. C». AVells's excursions 
into llicolo;'}’ ami sluclic's in episcopal psycliolo;jy have actually 
stirred a real Hishop t(» ii serious and candid alteiiipt to defend 
llu* tviulitional dogma of God’s “ oninipotence ” against the 
liorctieal questionings wliich are pullulating both witliin and 
wiilioiii tlie Ghiirch.* And when one recalls the adamantine 
sil(MiC(‘ with which the pn»fess(»rs of theology caimaiilaged their 
i‘iiiharra<smeiit forty or lifly years ago, when d. S. MilFs 
hVliiiiun attmnpted to raise tli'» question whether the 
asoriplioii of omnipotence to God was ifither necessary or hene- 
licial to religion, and the .strange unanimity with which the 
liistoriiins of jiliihnopliy have manageil to (•h'^cure the fact that 
llic iluciriiK's of such lirst-cdass p<*rsonagi‘s as Plato, Aristotle, 
I/'iliiir/, r»eikcley, and Kant are really in(M»mpalihh' with this 
dtgiiia. it is evident that w’i* are making progn's<, and that the 
hidiMji of Down’s attitude may In* opni-li-making in lhe«>logy. 
Ind!?etl, ii is sii encouraging to me perstuially that I am templed 
Ui turn hack to views which 1 expre>scd s»> long ago as 
ImiI which were then too repugnant li» the doiiiiuani philo- 
pvijudiees to seem worth developing, in taller to consider 
^^lu:llu•r the. prestMit discussion of a limileil deity does not 
I'Jndov it timely to modify or to expand them. 

lu so dc»ing I hope to follow Hr. I)’Arev’s excellent example 
not only in the tone of hi.s discussion, wliieh is latidahly free 
l*‘nn the contempt and vitu|HM'ation with whii-li it l\as Iven 

I». 158^^ ^''^ ^^***'^**^* '*^ Down 8 pa|Ha* which ap|H>nrs in thi.s Volume, 
+ hi uf Spkiiu»\ i-h. X. 
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customary to ilolutre those wlio would not acccj^t the iMdioi’ in 
an Absolute and refused to iilciitify it witli the dtn'ty 
proof), blit also in the method by which he handles tlio 
troversy. For he tloes not make any direct attempt to 
blish his own belief in an omnipotent (lod, or to ovt'rcoiiui, l»v 
a direct frontal attack, the obvitms and overwhelmin'’: nhjccjj.^j, 
to it whieh rests on the existence of evil, seemiii^f cmiioni; L.» 
leave it as a ‘■‘?reat iirobloin.” He tries rallier to siippoH 
position indirectly by linding flaws in the arj^iimonts l.y whirh 
the further and positive determinations of the ‘•linil.t^” 
have been reached. Similarly, I shall endeavour to sln>w tli.ii 
Dr. D'Ar«\v’s c*ritieisms are far from conclusive, ami thai tin* 
alternative theory of an infinite or omnijioteiit (to<l is not accrpi- 
able either on lonrical, seieiitilic, or reli^dcais ^rounds, wiilmui. 
enlerino into the pi»siiive reasons for believing in a “ tinire'’ ({.nl. 


Iicfore doinif so, liowever.it will be advisable that weslimiM 
remind ourselves of the eonstitueiil jiroblems of what is ivallv 
a Very cfUiiplov eontMver.sy, whierb raises many flisiinel 
qneftlioiis. Many of iluw are ullimali\ bui they arc not 
intrinsically insoluble, •>!' even dillienlt, if tiny are kept seju- 
rate ; indeed, they are simjd** eiioir^Ii if they are ivcoi;iiizc(l 
7/e/av and as coiiij’i’isino n plurality of ])roblems which raiiiial 
all bt? solved in a >in;^le breath. Traditional theoloiry ami, ia ji 
le.ss deoriMi^ traditional phih»s«»phy have attempb’d the iiiipes- 
sible in trying to make the same answer do for a muUibi'lc "t 
different jjiieslions. 

(1) The first and most ultimate of these i|ne.sli('iis is onto* 
logical. It impiires whether unity, duality, or jdurality can I>e 

predicated of reality. Is Ikmii^ ultimately om;, or many, ui of 

two kinds ? And which of these answers is the M 
({fiestioiis a plurality of answers ran evidently he i^to n, « 
they .should all Is; investi;<ated. Thus (fi) it may turn onl 
not. tfiif’ of thesi‘ attrilmtes can, in the actual state ol “Ui kn 
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IwljjPi aderpiate description of reality. Or {h) it may 

apprJU’ they can all be used, and all succeed to some extent, 
ov ill’ll oacli succeeds for some purposes, thouj^h not fas yet) for 
other'^. (') **-'^*^ questitni will arise 

whellier we are entitled to "ive an absolute pivrerence to one 
of answers, to iinivei*salize it and to treat it as the com- 
plete ion, even in up*' and in jirinciple, of the ])robleni of 
realitv. ('0 I* venture on so bohl a course, wo assume 
<?cilaiii logical obligations. We manifestly umlortiike to exj)hiin 
awav iht* dilUculties and objections that resist our iiiterpn*ta- 
tioii, and to reduce to subjection, by some moans (»r oilier, the 
makinaiit features (»f reality. If, siml in so far as, we fail !•) 
(Id this, wc may have lo confess our ilieoi y wrong, or are at 
Icjisi driven to the eonclusitui that we have tried to go too fast, 
and Id f-'dve a prnbhMii not yet ripe for s.*ientilie solution, and 
Dirjlil lo retrace our steps, Fiir, afu‘r all. susjieiise ol ju«lgnient 
muy heat present the right attitude of ]diilosophy towards the 
(tuosik.n of ulliniale reality, — atpiestion whicdi eaii hardly be said 
nri'nitly to dmuand iinniediaU^ solution on ]>ragmatic grounds. 

(Lb The (|uanlitat.ive aspect i»f reality is evidently i.ot 
lli'i niily one that (fan eiigagt* our attention. A great varii iv 
(d qualitative cpieslions also may be raisiMl about the real. 
Wif iiiav ask, for <*xaniple, I [as it ultimately a cause and a 
hei^iniiing? Is it good and just and intelligent ( Is it at all 
njspDiisive to oiir demands and svmpilheiic with our wishes f 
it is, to what, extent f If it is not, is it merely unres]D»n.sivi* 
‘‘iiid iudilfereiit. or actively hostile' Now, clearly all the 
answers to such «iue.stions will he alternative iiiterprelaiions 
reality. They will also all U* tentative, /.c., hypothi'^es 
‘d’out r(?;dity which will luive lo he ratitiod and verilied by the 

‘>diavi(»ur of Uh* real. 




u this scries or collection 

.V.1 M I. 


... ’ ' »V.V»V1VII 1^1 <.11 

bod’’ f . * 

oiiua one (if the answers, li is (Uie of the most 

”**^ ^^**”**^^***^*^^^ '*'*'^*' answers, ami certainly the 

‘tttr.iclive. It answers a great nuiiiber t>t’ i|ueslioiis about 
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reality, and does so in a vital and interesting way. But wc 
arc not entitled to assume that it answers them Jill, or answeis 
them completely, or is itself to bt^ exempteil from furtliiu' 
scrutiny. On the contmry, it immediately letuls on to tin? 
furlher question — 'What do you mean by “ Ood *’ ? And this 
question may at once involve theologians in diHicullies. |m,v 
it seems to show not only that they are not agreed about whut, 
they really mean by “ God,” but also that they have really left 
the eonoeption very indelerminate, and capable of alternalive 
interpretations. 

(3) If .so, any demand for a clear definition of the notijju uf 
(bid will i)rodu(.*e a civil war in theology and iiivnlvi* n 
restriction on its theological employmiMit. For it will noi, 
naturally, answer as many questions when it is deliin'd, as it 
seemed to ihi wlien it was left vague. The answer, howfvei’, 
will be more satisfactory, at all events to those who desire lo 
think clearly : ainl so the attempt will he made to deteimine 
the nature and qualitie.s of “ (bwl.” This shonhl he the aim ef 
I lie .science of theology. 

(4) Thecdogy, however, .shonhl not content itself wiiii 
mi.u’ely laying down the meaning, function aii«l character ef 
“God.” It should not he merely a hy pot helical science of 
abstract definitions, but .should endeavour to tell us whether 
a being coming np to its s]»eeifications actually exists, and how 
the existence of “God” can he ascertained hy u.s. It should 
]irovide not only a logical analy.sis of the coiicei»ti«»ii of deity 
whicli it favrniis or adojits, but also a rittiu rotfimHoiinh of :i 
really existent God. Tlji.s, in default of any .suc«:cssful claim 
to have immediate cognizance of Goil, will m-*ce.ssaiily lahe. the 
form of an argument wliich l/tfrrs his existence from his 
oiicratioii.s. If .such an ai’giiment succeeds, we .shidl ghidl) 
disjiense with the Juggling of the “ontological prool, whhh 
professi:d to <lefimf the notion of God with such munellmis 
dexterity that a really existent (bul would necessarily emoic,e 
from the definition. 
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Xow, when we have IhuH analyseil the problem of “ G(j«l ” 
into its constituent tpieslious, it becomes easy to appreheinl 
that the doctrine of ortliodox theology about the unity, “ omni- 
|,oU*nf‘«” “infinity” of “God” represents only one out 
of a large number of possible answers, which may be connected 
anil combined in a great variety of ways. Any particular 
(}oml»ination, tlierefore, will be open to questioning and attack 
all along its line of thought. For example, it cannot be taken 
for grantetl even that reality is ime. Xor, c-ertainly, is it 
proved to be one by willing it one, to wii, a “world” or 
“ universe.” The most that can be provwl would seem to be 
tiuit reality is such that of the qnaliti<.*s we liave 

emhodieil in our notion of a whole or world appear to be 
iipplicahlo to reality and more or less to tit it ; we live in 
hopes, tlierefore, that eventually they may (til tit, and ik even 
those luanilvstations of the real which as yet we do not claim 
to know. Xow, if this is all that can .justly lie said for 
iiKuiisiii, tlio iiietaiiliysioal foundations of tin* argument for 
(h)il’.s“oijmipotenco” are evidently inscimre. 

but, even if monism were establislieil, mouoilieism would 
not follow. Monism is quite eoueeivalde without theism. 
Theism, oil the otlier liaiid, is quite eomt»alihle with pluralism ; 
the trulh being that the (luestion whether reality is numeiieally 
one or many is intrinsically iinleptMideni of llie tjiiestion whether 
its deserves to he called divim*. 'Hiis iiniejuMideiiee is 

liullnr attested when we find that within tlioisin it has 
historically been quite an open queslimi whether gods were 
luany or within nominal muiiotheisms 

Ihciv is always a plurality of objeets of worslii[>. and ouibivaks 
“f downriglil ]K)lylheLsin continue to oeeur. Also, as there is 
novor coiuplete agreement about “ (bul ” in the religious wi>rld, 
It .ilways, colleelivelv, presents the siieetaele of a idnralilv of 
° wlio are in being and in comiietition togotlior. 

when we come to the question of the quality of 
it theism i.s not the only 
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thinkable Rolution, since tliere are many sorts of atheism, aiiil 
also lliat much depends on the (qualities of the “(rod’* uni' 
theism poslulates. Very tlillei-ent views liave l)cen takun ])y 
the various religions an<l tlieologies; and, even collectively, i|^,y 
cannot be said to have exhansleil the logical possibiliijj.j, 
Before, therefore, predicates like “ omnipotent ** and “ iiiliniie” 
are ascribe»l to a “God,” it *night to be made quite clear both 
what precisely I hey moan, and what consequences they entail 
It is hardly enough to evade the philosophic problems iheu- 
aitrilmtioii generates by declaring that they “are but inqHTlcci. 
modes (if expressing the divine All-ineliisivtmess. Tm treat 
them as scimitiHcally ac'curattj is to mistake their imlnrc 
altdgelher” (p. 182). If this vagueimss and lack of srieniiiic 
ac(Miraey is iMt to be to their discredit Ibeologmally, it i.s all 
the more a slur upon the sciontilic status of theoloMy. 

Lastly, it sluadd be made clear that all ibis o / deliniiijr 
and difducing must be /(.s/r//. We must go to ilu^ lacts and ask 
what differences we should expect to iiml aciMirding as mir 
ihtu’slic* liyputlK^^is was true or false. For on praginatk; 
principle.s* a “ (.fod ” who was conceived to make no dilll‘rmo 
to the c«mrse of events would clearly be an unmeaning snper- 
llnity, while out* who Ict.s the woild go lo the devil woidd clearly 
be susjKM t of collusion or idimtily with the destination thus 
iiidiealcd. (Jn .James’s jiriiiciples not t»nly the hnt Ihe 

very mniniiuf of ihcism dc|iend.s on its guaranU'eing a coiuso of 
events Miperior to that which might otherwise he exjiectcl. 


IL 

Bearing in mind the coiirpluxili(\s foreshadowed by tin-*' 
multiplicity of ]uohlems, lei us Htmly tlie chain of argmnciits 
by wliifdi l)r. I VArcy stacks to ilefend tlm traditional llieology 
We shall find a nninher of .spots when? Ids syntlnjsis is weak ia 

Tins iiiuthodiilogical value of wliivh I am glad to 
does not dispute (p. IGo). 
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tlie joints, and where the most favourable venlict cnii only be 
» not i)roven.” 

(1) Dr. D’Arcy holds fast to tlie ideiitilication of tlie deity 
willi the Absolute or All-inclusive; but his aij^uiuent for 
iiioiiwm apiH)ars to be somewhat ]ierfunctory and merely verbal. 
Heashs (p. 181) “ Why should we believe in the unity ot‘ the sum 
total of boiii*^ ? Why sho\ild we inevitably speak of this sum 
total as ihe Uttivcr.'S *' and appanuitly exj»ects the answer that 
reality forms a unity because it is ntl/nJ a “ universe.’* Now, 
we do undoubtedly apjdy our voflou of a “ whole ” or sum-total 
to reality very much as a matter of course ; nut to do so, 
therefore, demands .some self- res ti*aint. Uut 1 have shown 
jihuve that this ijuostion need imt be beg^iMl. Ii is pr»s>ilile to 
sihstaiu from assumin .!4 that reality forms a world or “ universe.” 
And we may now observe the .serious obstacdes which li«‘ in t!ie 
way of Ireatinjj; reality as a “ wl?«de ” in any elleelive .<rnse. 

(//) There a|»i)ears to be no meanin'i in coneeiviui^f a< a 
‘‘whole ’’a world wliieh is taken t«i be jibysieally inlinite in 
space and lime. No inli*lli‘rible ]iri»]»ositions eaii he framed 
which wiiuld hold of oU of it : whatt‘ver wi' piviliciUed of a 
“paii” or perio^l of its exisltuu-i* mijilit bi* faKilinl at ati earlier 
or later pi.aind or by a further part." ami such could always be 
found. To call it a “ sum-total " would be selt-eonti:«di.-iurv, for 
it would he a •* .sum " llial couhi never be summed. 

(/d Hence it is logically inadmissible to attach any piclicate 
ttnirrrsolhf m any reality which is “inlinite" in the abuve 
sense.* It is, and can be, known lo n.s only in part and for a 
moiueiil. and even if what we assert of it is tine here and mov 
h may become false elsewhere <\r at anotlier lime. 

O') t)f the known reality inueli is, even now. ivealcitvani to 
*dl alteuipts at unitication. We endeavour to minimize this 
fact by value- judgments whieh condenin these ]»«uih.ns the 


other nf “intiiiite ’* to which ihU 

tc mil I ous not a]>ply. Hut they do not scorn lo Iw rolovaut hero. 
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real to an inferior status. They arc said not to be truly 
“ objective,” l)iit “ niei-ely subjective.” Hut, ncvertlielcsH, tliey 
form a large and important part in every man’s experience ; anj 
life, individual alike and social, would be transfornied out ;ill 
recognition, if we conceived them to be somehf)w cliiiuiiai(i,| 
An experience wliieh contained notl)ing “merely subjcciivj.» 
whether feelings, thoughts, fancies, dreams, illusions, hallurina. 
tions or errors, would l)C utterly unlike anything known tu 
science ; ami, even if it were conceivable, it would go only a very 
little way towards establishing the monistic postuluto nf an 
all-inclusive mind. For a true “Absolute ” lias not only to ])i> 
truly “real,” and so free from every human limitation anil 
frailty: it has also to he truly inclusive of all the illusimi, 
iiisaiiily, and bestiality that exist in reality, and to c tiiiitMv.uiil 
out of such heterogeneems materials and disconlaiil. |.o>tnl:il«*s a 
perfectly united and harmonious cosmos ! Where, wc nnisi ask, 
does the monism exist that has succeeded in ibis synilusls, m- 
even seriously considered tln^ conditions of its possibilii x r 
Xot, at all events, in Dr. D’Arey’s |>liilosop]iy. For lie, ton, 
when lie comes across such iMirtivn of ibe univeixMu 

the eojicrete, halks at them. He iloe.s not. require bis *‘AIJ- 
imlusivo ” to swalbiw them, nor distend it into a rag-hag: they 
are cast out as “ i»athologieal and not a guide U) t lie normal 
coii-stituliou f)i' the mind” (p. 174). Xow, tlu^ psyoliologist may 
claim a ItM.-Imical right to ilisnii.ss as “ ahnornial ” I In* cvuleiice 
of dividi'd personality, though we may ipiestion the wisdom of 
a policy wlii(‘b would e.\clude eonslitueuts of the niiml so 
interesting tbeoielically and imporlanl practically, uinl nboijn 
couiiiion anil “normal,’' as “ muods,” “moral slnigglis iunl 
“dreams.” Hut wliat right has the inelaphysiciaii |o r.\’c!iid« 
them from the .Vbsohue ? If it is not alisolutely 
what right has it to its imme? What would become of its 
primary tlicorclic function, if it did not afford an iisylimi b 
the maddest fancy and the most monstrous disease ? Siiri*l},n“ 
Absolute whicli stands upon its dignity, and will not open 
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Tjosoni to all comers, is not all-inclusive but ficledive ; it ceases to 
be Ibo universal receptacle of lieing by becoming particular abrjut 
\vli.it it will include. The critics of monism are, surely, entitled 
j^o demand that the Absolute sliall not be trifled with ; and 
that its all-inclusivencss siiall not be reduced to absurdity by 
pucli snobbish cxclusivene.ss, and that the "real” shall not con- 
tinue to be em])loyed ambiguously us a term of scdective 
approl»atiou in monistic “ proofs” of tiie unity of the universe. 

(2) Having got his unity «)f the universe in this cpiestionable 
fashion, how does Dr. D’Arev [kiss iVom it to a ])ersonal deity ? 
At first this seems a desperate undertaking, to he compassed 
uiilv hy a ntnrfah, "f hold tlialfhid is pei’soiial, because 
I lu* material worhl is an experienced whole; and therefore all 
strirlly personal terms may 1 k 5 truly applied to Him” (]». IBo). 

AVe have se ui lliat the world fis r.r^H rlctirof is anything 
but a wliole, and the umtt'r'ud \v«»rM is a .scAr/ /////, or rather 
ii coijsirnelion base»l on a seleelion, for the ]un])oses of 
physu's, from the experiences which may he taken as ‘‘common” 
hy a number of minds. Even then it can be taken as a 
whule. only if it is taken as finite. Ihit even if it were a 
whnh'. and implied a perciphml. it would nt>t follow that 
the ‘‘ ]H*isonal tonus” could truly be iiifi‘rre«l. For a universal 
cxpirioiicer or unifier r.oed not be mniv than a surt of v'orhh 
/v/Zm //./■. eon lemplating all lime ami all existence, while not a 
ninvjil aiieMt. Indeed, it would he as hard U\ see how any moral 
I'CTsoiialily could he infused into so inlelleetiial a ])eing a< 
intollu* Eternal Si*lf-eonseiousnes.s, nut i>r which T. H. Dreen 
vainly liibuun*d to rxtrac^t an ethical principle. 

1'') 1»T. I t’.Vrey, however, gets i>n to .safer gnmnd when he 
’tppads |iM(digioiis experience to Kmi* out his theology. “It 
lie (p. 170), " eharae.lerislie of Christian prayer, to 
Ua* omniscience and oniniputenee of Dod; and in the 
‘IceiKT expoiiciiees of religion the eonviclion that all thoughts 
^^tdintnds arcMijKjn to llis scrutiny beeomes absolutely ovev- 
Vi'vscrin^r, ’ ami this “ proves that Hod is not regaided as one 
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person among many, distinguished only by the possessinii of 
greater knowledge and power.” 

At first sight this interpretation, despite its puzzling limits, 
tion to “ ChriMian" prayer, seems plausible enough. It pnivt's 
no doubt, that Clod is not conceived as an ordinary lu'rson: 
He must be a being vastly nioi-e imwerful, intclligfui, svm- 
})ai]ietic, merciful, trustworthy, and, above all, discreet, 
as Kipling observes, we feel that “lie will not peach on .1 
pal.” Jhit do these postulates of a Deity with whom spiritual 
communion is desired, demand His “omnipotence ” ? llanlly. 
They asci ihe to Him only the function of an All-.FatIiei' Tou- 
fessor. And if we look more closely, we may even imte scnno 
points about tlie practice and benefit of prayer which M*eiii 
incompatible with the ascription to (lod of omnipnienee ami 
omniscience. For is it not hard to undersLanil liow a inily ninni- 
scient being can have any tiling to learn from the sell’-ivvelaiinns 
of his worslii[»iiers, and liow a truly omnipotent being eun U? 
slrengtliencd by their feeble co-c»i»uralion with him ^ Ii may 
seem truer, tlKMidbre, to say that the atliliide of prayer implies 
confidence in a power t«) help and a wisdom to innlei>lainl llial 
shall be mhtfimJe “to any mortal need, bnl, neveilin‘less, 
remains subj«»cl to the* condition that lliis ln*lp sliall be .^ntnjU 
by liiin that j»rays.” And is not this a limitatitui t “ .ViliMjiuicy,” 
as Kaiil’s crithjue nf liic argument from iliisigii had (In* merit, 
of first ]»oinling out, does /c*/ imply omnipolenee. 

(4) However this may he, we need imt insist on the peinl? 
for we must surely admit that men may he wi’«»ng in iiiler- 
pn*tiiig their religii>us experience. This apjdies parliciilarly 
the mystic experience, which is now generally jecogni>e'I as a 
specilic and distinctive fact «if spiritual experience. t*f 
subslautial identity and enormous impressiveness <'f bie 
mystical exj)crience.s ** Huhjtrt.icf''' fads, tlujre can bo littJ® 
doubt ; they are felt to l;e experiences of something cnipl»iifi‘ ^^^' 
divine (Belov ti ), supciiiuiuaii and overwhelming, but 
may a<lmit tliis in the handsomest terms, and yet lea\e«mU' 
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scoi»e for diversity of jiidgineiit about its objective import and 
psyeiiological iiiterprelatioii. That this tremendous sjuritual 
experience should l)e interpreted by the religions, and especially 
by the more famous greater mystics/’ as a direct contact with 
the Deity is natural enough ; but it does not follow that it 
uiieipiivoctilly attests tlie presence of God in a human soul. 
Critical rellection here, as always, raises doubts and points to 
altiMn!! lives, whi<jh too find support in an impartial survey of 
the rocorded facts. 

(//) It seems that the mystical experience is not very con- 
genial with ortho(h»x theology, nor is the “God” of tiu* mystics 
midily identifiable with tlie “ God ” of the theologians. He 
trials to depart from the latter in tlu? diiveiion of inetVability 
aiul negativity, and l<» laml the mystic on tlie borders of au 
.‘igiinslic paiilheisni. 

(//) The spIriOfffl nfhn- tif the my.siie experiem-e td'ten seems 
ipiesiionahle. It doe^; not always make the mysiie a better 
limn in himself, and il very often makes 1dm h^ss serviceable !•» 
(ilheis. Tt may even unnerve him completely for the business 
uf life, and weaken or demomlise his cliaracler. If, then, we 
try b»apply'the pragmatic test li» tin* my>tiial experienee, and 
a.sk wlicllier it is justified by its fruits, as il surely must be. we 
grt uithcr a mixed res]ionse. A ipieslion may, therefore. I»e 
ratsed as lu whelher the objective groinnl of the mystical 
oxperiiMue is always as “divine "as it is taken to lie. Il lias 
to lie adiniucd that tlie mere occurrence of a spiritual inthix 
pioYcs little as to its source ; it may he merely a volcanic 
‘■suhliniinal upnish” from the uiiconscdons tlepl hs of personality ; 

if its iiilhience proves evil, it may even have to lie regarded 
as (lialjolicjil. These possibilities have to be disposed of before 
the mystical ex])erience can atVovd much of a basis for religious 
apologetics. 

(0 WitliouL entertaining such depressing hytiolheses, we 
'“aj ask whether there is not «aiuitlier great spiritual event of 
which the mystical cx])erieuce strongly suggests a foretaste. 

n 
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What is described as an overwhelming inrush of the divine 
fullness regularly entjiils, it would seem, a complete oblit^iiH. 
tion, a temporary annihilation, of the individual consciouRiipsg 
May not this reveal to us what a dmolntityn of perso)wl.if,f 
would feel like, may it not be a foretaste of deat?i as a spiritual 
experience? I confess that this interpretation was stidugly 
suggested to me by the most recent, most scientitiG, and umst 
candid of mystical records, the extraordinarily interesting nase 
of “Cecile V^,” published by Professor Flournoy in the 
Archma de Puifcholoffie de la SuisiU' Jiomandt\ Xo. 57 (Mjiv, 
1915).* This lady, who was an ortho<lox Cliristian and a 
Protestant, and in practical life the head of a nourishing girls’ 
school, did not at all relish the imjicrsonality of tlie “ Divine/’ 
and the beyond-good-and-evir’ impression ma«le by the 
mysticfil experience, which, in her ca]»acity of a trained pysrlm- 
logist, she has, nevertheless, recorded so admirably. 

{d) r>ut even if we are willing to dismiss all these seniidos 
and to take the mystics' own interpretations of their exijeri- 
ences more or less at face value, what do th»w prove ahoiit the 
quality of (rod ? Hardly divine Omnipotence. For they all 
agree that the intrdlectual content the mystical n^vcdalioii is 
singularly vague cIikI meagre, or even, strictly speaking, nil 
The exprrieiice itself is u>o ahsorhing to allow the mind to 
discriininatc wiiliiii it. The elfulgence of the Divine I'lvsi iiee 
is far too daz/ling to leave it capable i»f making a distinction 
between the impress of a power immeasurably greater than 
man’s and one absolutely omiiiiMiUmt. Tlie fa<*t, thcreb)iv, that 
tin; I)ivine Lif»* is felt by tbi? mystic to jtcriiieale and al^soid) 
Ills consciousness is by no means an adeqnate proof that it 
includes i;verybody and everything; it might as well have hcen 
argueil, fn)m the fact that “ Sally licaiichaiiu) ** was iininedi- 
atoly and coiiijiletely aware of all I lie feelings and thoughts of 
** B. If that she must be similarly cajiablc of ix'iietrating 

* Cy\ also my abstract iu iho Journal of Mf? •Soviet if fo/' 

Hentfirch for Mar?h ItilU. 
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tho bound to ByinyMithize with both 

tlie personalities she had invaded. Yet, she was neither capable 
of the one, nor susceptible of the other. A technically " finite 
(4(m1 then would be quite an adequate cause of all the 
phenomena described by the mystics, and so long as this is the 
case their experience cannot be hold to establish the omnipo- 
tence of God. 

(5) The last of Dr. D’Arcy's objections to the theory of a 
limited deity is, perliaps, the most surprising of all. For if it 
is to be describ(id shortly, it must be called, I fear, an argument 
from the impossibilUg of miraeUs. This implies so strange a 
position for an orthodox theologian to take up that it will be 
iM'st to quote it somewhat fully. Dr. D’Arcy (pp. 183-4) 
recognizes it as “an important dilliculty” for theologians to 
make up their minds whether they were *' to seek for the signs 
of th<^ divine activity in the regular succession of physical 
causes or in exceptional events which seemed unaccountable 
from the. physical point of view.” For though “ tliere was a 
linio when miracles >vere regarded as the princijxil proof of 
Ood*s presence and work,” ami “ when new beginnings in crea- 
tion, the origin of motion, the origin of life, the origin of con- 
sciousness, were pointed to,” it was realized later that “ this was 
a somewhat dangerous position to mlopi. is Dnd a groat 
engineer who, having made a wonderful machine, has to in- 
terfere from time to time to help it t«) work as He desires t It 
seems to me that a finite (UkI, if He is regarde<l as Creator, 
must be thought of in that way, to some degree.” Previously 
he had declared (p. 168) that “ finite gods must reveal them- 
selves, as inoTi reveal tbemselvrs, by showing their power in 
natui-e. Miracles must happen cmistanily. ... A finite God 
^nstmveal himself by miracle. It is the only way in which 

c can (In it,”* whemis " when we rise to the conception (»f the 
^ “inclusive Chnl, all these diflieultics drop out of sight*' 


B 2 


i), also p. 175. 
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(p. 184). The iiiiuxpi'essed premise in tlie Bishop’s arguiiu;u(y, 
tion seems to be Hume’s mimvlen do not happai. For only 
can it be inferred that a doctrine which requires thorn to happon 
must obviously be wrong. 

Now, I am well aware that the question of the logical 
status of miracles is a somewhat thorny one ; for the conception 
of miracle has been moix3 disputeil about than analysed. Still 
it hardly seems judicious in a theologian to make controversial 
use of it. He at once exposes himself to tin* question, “ AVliai 
do you mean by a mimtde ( ” and to this question modern 
Iheitlogy dues not appear to. jK«sess any siitisfactory answer. 
In whichever way it answers, it embroils itsidf — either with 
the scientific postulate of the uniformity of nature, or witli the 
traditional belief in tlie spiritual vabu; of miracles. In this 
dilemma its only resoureo would seem to be a vagueness whiuh 
refuses to define the meaning i»f “ miracle,” lait does not 
refrain from using it loosely. Dr. D’Aiev e.xumplifies this in 
describing polytheism as making man ' ibe great mira(;le- 
worker" (p. 167), because “he is constantly inliMferijig willi 
the course of nature for his own purposes,” and “it is only 
lieeause you are all miracle- workers that I can recognise yon as 
men and women ” (p. 168). 

Tliis usage, ImwevtU’, will hardly do. For (ft) how is 
continual miii'ndf* to be di.stiiiguished from the /v;w///e', and so 
the “law,” of nature i' (//) Until the conception of a fairly 
fixed I'nniitif' rtf nature has Nmui formed, which t.r It //pufJiesi 
has not yel been «lom* in the early polytheisms, whal is there 
for ‘‘ mimcle ” to be upposeil t‘>, ami so what is there I'videiitial 
or Wonderful about it ? The Iwdief that miracles have a 
religious fuuction seems to imply an ordc-r of nature, wJiich a* 
not, however, absolutely fixed, but admits of occasional iiaprovt- 
ment by intelligent intervention. 

Hence, (r) to attributo |K»sitive value t<) miracles seems 1" 
be oiHJii only to those* who think that the course? of natm^* 
he heitere<l, and do nnf regard the order of nature as expi^s®*^' 
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of unlimited goodness and power; tliose wlio do must either 
ascribe the miraculous departures from mtUine to an evil 
agency, or decLare it impossible. The latter course is logically 
vciy simple; but it has disadvantages. It obliterates, for 
instance, the difference between intelligent guidance and 
automatic development. A “ God ” who never interferes with 
a necessary order of nature seems to te merely another name 
for it, Jiiid it.s x^i's^ginatic equivalent. A “God "worth having 
must, surely, make some diffei'ence to the cour.se of evcMits, and 
be the author of some good in it which it woulil not of itself 
assme to us. 

Oil the other hand, it is not necessary that a finite God 
sliould be conceived as working miracles continually. If he 
wore also regarded as the author of the onler of nature, it 
would follow that the frequency of <livine intervention would 
be related to the goodness of this order. It would only l>e an 
interior order tliat would need continual intervention ; the 
better the order the fewer wouhl lie the “ miracle.s ” needed. 
Hence there need not be any at all if the cosmic onler were 
such that it could Ik* adequately guided witliout any special 
intervention. So that the hypothesis of a “ finite God " neither 
(lemauds “miracles" nor rejmdiates them n iiriori ; it is 
conqiatible with whatever course of evonis is actually found to 
^>ecur. Ncitlier doe.s it conflict with the noniial religious 
SMUtiniciit, as the “infinite’' God does, by ln*coming otiose and 
indistinguishable from the order of nature. 

III. 

This conflict is, indeed, bouiiil to break o\it everywhere somier 

later. It is quit<3 a nii.stake W suppiw that its most glaring 
's also its sole example. The “problem of evil” is usually 
J'^lmittecl to be insoluble by theologians in the handsomest 
^cnas, both before, and after, their attemxits to render it 
compatible with the dogma of divine “ infinity " have manifestly 
Token down. What they do not ever admit is that their 
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dogma is to blame ; what they do not see is tliat the reason of 
their failure lies, not in any exceptional pervemity of a particular 
problem, but in the general and total incaiiacity of human 
intelligence to apply the notion of divine infinity to any asjxjct 
of human experience, and so to get this hypothesis confirmed iu 
any way. On this occasion, however, it will probably sultiee if 
only one more illustration of this inca[)aeity be added lo “the 
old difficulty of the problem of evil.” I shall select the conlUct 
between the notions of tdeologif and omnipotence, 

Whenev('r we consider the operation of the hunian iniud, 
we speedily find that it acts teleologically ; Le,, it lias to take 
means to its emls. This it has to do because it cannot aitain 
its ends directly ov by any means it pleases; not haviujr 
strength and power enough to do so, it works u|» to tluMii 
gradually along a definite line marked out for it by its limiied 
imwer. To inter[»ret teleologically, therefore, by using the 
relation of nieaii-s and ends, while it is a characteristic method 
of human intelligence, and one which (when it .succeeds) KMiders 
the teleological order eminently intelligible and congmiial, is a 
method which implies quite detinitely a limitation in the 
intelligence which operate.s teleologically. A mind which can 
entertain purposes as yet unrealised and achieves its ends hy 
the skilful adjimtinent of the means it controls, is dclinitclv 
Hot it eft. 


An tuilimitcd mind, on the other hand, would not act 
teleologically. For it would not Iw subject to any restriction in 
the choice of the means to end.s. Anything Cf>!ild f*>r it become 
a means to anything elst?. It could put out a lire with oil 
easily as with water. It could not, therefore, be tied down to 
any determinate .sequence of events. If Oniiiijs^tence .so plca.‘«il. 
anything might happen, and lead to anything else. No definite 
order of nature could withstand such power. It would 
abiY^gated in principle. If, in point of fact, there appeaml to 
be an order of nature, it would be a fact only dc fncM 
not de jure. It would indicate only that Oiniiiijoteiice 
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fortunately for iis, a creature of habit, and had not (so far) 
desired to dissolve the cosmic order. But this order would be 
inheieiitly irrational, because there would Ije no intrinsic reason 
why it should exist and be as it was, and not otherwise. Nor 
could an omnipotent mind act It could not have 

any purposes, in the sense of aiming at something it proposed to 
do, but had not, or not yet, been able to achieve. There could 
nut be for it any interval of striving (successful or otherwise) 
between aim and achievement, nor any process, development, 
consummation. Its mere Jiot would mean install- 
taiieuus realisation. All its “ aims/* thei-efoiv, would be eternally 
achieved; all tlie vicissitudes and variations of things would 
have one and the same meaning and one und the same sanction. 
Everything would be what it was, because Omnipotence willed 
that it should be thus. 

It is, of course, an obvious corollary that the distinction of 
tjoinl and rrif would not exist for such a mind. It would not 
exist, because the distinction of f/mni and hitd would not exist 
for it. For the g<>od is that which conduces to an end (which 
is, therefore, called its ‘"good”), the bad that wliich thwarts it. 
If, then, no omls exist to be achieved and no means can thwart 
or fail to achieve tlieiii, it is evident that the predicates good and 
bud have become unmeaning and impos.sil>le. Omnipotence mu.st 
transcend all human valuation.s. 

But it follows, conversely, that,/*o- a hmaini miiid, such au 
iiiUllii.^nce would be iioii-exisient. It wouhl have bet*ome 
iumibk^ because it couhl not Ije inferi’eil from any of its 
ni>eiuLiuiis. AVe could never recognize it.s working, which 
would he utterly alien to that of our iulelligencc. Seeing that 
It had no ends and needed no means, we could neither guess at 
Its ends nor trace its skill in making the most of its means. 
It Would be scientifically worthless. iuHiauso iiulliiiig in tlie 
Older ol nature could be deduced from it. It would be logically 
^oitliless, because it would have uo point of contact with our 
iiHelligeuce. And it would be religiously worthless, because it 
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would convey no aid to any of our spiritual needs. Aj, 
infinite “ God ” then would be unrecof'iiizable, unknowable, and 
so useless; an intelligible and intelligent God must be limited. 

IV. 

How, then, it will l)e said, has it come about that tlni 
divine Omnipotence has become a theological dogma, and is 
generally regardetl as a religious postulate ? 

The answer, it is plain, can only lie in the icghai of 
religious psychology. We must try lo trace the coiiftisioiis of 
thought which have elevated the Omnipotent into a sdmviMjf 
religious edilieation. fortunately this is not very difric'uli. 

(1) It is ea.sy to understand that a mure powerful deiiv is 
religiously preferable t<i a less powerful. TIu' nmro ]»owerfiil 
he is the belter he can heljK Hence it boeomes leniptiijg 
to infer tliat an nU-pni^rr/nt “God*’ must be the best of all. 
But the inference is false, because the notion of 
eva|)nrate.s when it is raised to inlinity. It- is not observed 
that what we mean by “ power ” implies re.sistaii(.*e, just as 
wliat we call nudion implies friction, ami that in the ahsi'iicvof 
resistance we could no more recognize ** ]»nwt»r ” than we cnuld 
move in the absence of friction. 

(2) Similarly, the notions of jirovidenlial guidance and 
purposive jjiocess imjdy an oppo.sitioii wliicli ciin only be 
overcome gradually ami in time. Only wlien thi^ is mtf 
perceived, do«is it become po.ssible lo reason, as, l>r. h’Any 
tells us, did the (rieek S«.*hool of Ale.xaiidria, wIumi they 
“developc<l the ide.i of (Jrod both as the Infinite anil as tlie 
Logos, guiding the de.stiriies of the Universe, saving man fi’om 
his sin, and the world from all the contradictions and conhisina's 
which we describe as evil, and so preparing the way for the final 
r'oiisniiimation in which God shall be all in nil ” (pp. lTS-0). 

TIere tlie notion of a “ l/igos ” clearly implies nii analog) 
with hniiiaii intelligence, and the •‘guiding of destinies a 
purposive dinH;tion of a time proccw intend<‘d to lead 1^’ 
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" oonsumiiiatioii," such as a human intelligence can aim at. 
Hat why is such a process needed ? because the end cannot be 
sittiiinod without it? Moreover, the sjnritual value of this 
tlieology docs not lie in the “consuinmation.** An einl of the 
worW-process, wliicli left (Jod literally “all-in-all,” *>., merely 
■ill alone as the All-One, wouhl have no spiritual value. It 
co\dd only excite amazement and regret that so prodigious an 
1 ‘ftbrt and so ])rotrncted an agcmy should end so tamely in the 
mere re-absorption into the Divine iif a world which had issued 
from it so unintelligibly and had made so miserable a use of its 
illusory existence. The value and mil meaning of the doctrine 
lie in the assurance it seems to give of the ultimate aehieve- 
men! of a final harmony of all existent.s, and in the assurance 
of divine aid during the gradual approach InwanU this end. 
Tlifse an^ the real religious iH).slulates whicli the human heart 
clcmaiids. Vet, do they not manifestly imply a limitatiem of 
the ilivine power, in order that a meaning may be given to the 
laocess ami its guidance ? 

(!l) The most cliaracteristic conlusion, however, is probably 
that which arises from the religion^ minds over-anxiety to get 
a guarantee of tin* victory of gund nver evil. In view of the 
jutual character the world <»f cxjnuience this anxiety is 
natural enough. For the evil in it seems so strong, so all- 
pervasive, so deeply, so vari«»nsly, so subtly rooted, so i)ersislent. 
''0 .ulajitable to every deviee lor defeating it, that man may well 
‘lespairof overcoming it unaided. It is natural, t bereft uv. to 
postulate a "(lod” whose exist4*iict* assurt*s the potential victiuv 
nf the gootl eause witich we all make hold to believe is itlentical 
''ith (uir t)wn. •* (Sod ” is sure to win, and we with Him. Hut 
the victory is, alas, so long in eoming'. ibid can alVonl to wail, 
short-lived mortals grow impatient. Is it a wonder that 
they sliDidd he assailed by doubts whether even a god can over- 
pne such stujxsndous evils in any finite l into ? They consequently 
'ftil the suggestion that the U'st assurance (Unrs vietory is 

to (hfiiw (hid that llis defeat shall ho inquissible, or. more 
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properly, unthinkable i Define Him as “ oiunipoteiit,” and he 
becomes the ever-victorious God, whom nothing can, or does, 
resist, who lias never to struggle painfully towards a distant 
consiiinmation. To ensure that God is going to win, tliereforo, 
we declare that He hna won already, 

But our method of hyiierbole betrays the very instinct that 
employs it. If God lias won already, man has no longer a case 
against the world. Tlie world is now, as always, all that the 
All-powerful means it to be. There is no evil in it. Evil is aii 
illusion. It lies not in the real but in our defective vision. 

Yet, is not our defect, our illusion, our resentment, u ival 
item in the real ? When the theologian pronounces iravTa koSJi 
\ iav in the world because “ God's in His heaven,” must he not 
except himself and his fellow' men ? Our very inability to 
acquiesce in the proof of the divine Omnipotence and the 
worhl’s perfection seems tn prove imperfect a world that (.aiinot 
refiect its true structure in our undci'standing, and a (rod 
impotent, who cannot remove our inctipacity. 

Thus the extremes of theology would seem to meet. r)iiiiii. 
potence merges into impotence; an all-absorbing “ God” is the 
equivalent of none at all. The attempt to extract out of a 
theological definition an ab.solute pledge of the pi'osperous issue 
of the w’orld-proce.S8 has ended in a failure to seciu-e evt'ii a 
right of ameliorating its most crying evils. In reducing evil to 
illusion we have, all unwittingly, condemned good to unreality 
as well. Nothing remains of a Ixid argument by which theology 
has unwisely arrested the progress of religion. 

(i) And yet does not the root of the trouble remain ? Theo- 
logical dogmas and bad arguments do not arise out of nothing 
for no reason at all. Bad urguineiits ai’e as surely grounded in 
human nature as good, and are even more persistent. Theo- 
logical dogmas are characteristic products of human nicntulity. 

Viewing them thus, we are able to trace the doctrine of the 
‘'omnipotence” of God to its ultimate root in a very wide- 
spread and [loteut human instinct, the desire for safety and the 
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fear of risk. Tiiin instinct naturally and necessarily pervades 
our whole life. It is not merely in practical” affairs that 
men play safety and desire to avoid risks. Tliis feeling 
attends all the operations of the intellect, and may plainly be 
traced in the methods and structure of tlie most thcoi-etic ” 
sciences. It disguises itself, of course, under reputable names. 
It figures as a demand for "scientific caution,” "certainty,” 
and " necessary truth,” as aversion from rash speculation and 
tciiiorarious hypothesis ; but it springs from sheer fear of 
adventures in the world of thought. 

It has perverted, for example, logic, as it has theology. 
Indeed, it is the mil inspimtion of the traditional theory of 
proof and the source of the logical notion of " validity.” f'or 
why, afti'r all, should it ever have been laid ilown that the type 
of reasoning must he represented as a demonstration ” which 
proceeds from alisolutely certain ami assured premisses to a 
“ valitl ” iiml absolutely cogent cuuclusion ? The reason for this 
postulate of " logic ” cannot be found in any desire to describe 
huninii thought as it actually is ; for, on any showing, absolutely 
certain and true prcniisses are admitted to lie hard to come 
hv, an<l our actual conclusions are rarely (if ever) absolutely 
eogt'ir.. Actually, moreover, wc reason quite as well (or better) 
from premisses which are hypotheses m- postulates to conclu- 
aions which have to be verified empirically. Such reasonings 
are infinitely commoner (at least) than those of the i)erfect 
kind which engross the atieiitioii of lt)gieians. Why, then, 
should they be despised and ignored ? No reason is given. I>ut 
it iiijiy be suggested that the real reason is not logical. Logic 
show.s a strange bijis in favour of absolute prcof, not because no 
otlier reasoning has logical value, but l)i‘cause it panders to the 
desire for safety. If the premisses aie absolutely true and 
certain, notliing eau upset them. Nor. what is even more 
luiportaiit, m. And if the reasoning can be enclosed in a 
valid” form, we can trust it absolutely. "Validity,” no 
doubt, was only “ strength,” originally. Vet, our craving for it 
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AvaK SO strong that it lias come to mean uiiich more. The 
“ validity” wliich logic demands and glories in is miyiyhnnnd 
strength, strength such that nothing can conceivably upset it. 
Is not that “omnipotence”? And does not the deniaTid loi- 
it mean in logic what it means in theology ? It means, la ijoij,, 
ffNlr, a demand for absolute assurance, wliich is so ongor iuid 
so blind that it haixlly sees or cares that the conditions under 
which it claims fulfilment of its desire are such as tn m.ikf* it 
nugatory. For just as no power or force the human inim] 
conceives is ever emancipated from resistance, s(j nn human 
( onclusion is ever absolutely “ valid.” 

Tlie desire for absolute truth and indefeasible a'suranw;, 
therefore, frnstiates itself. It merely plays into the liands i»f 
scepticism by forcing all hiiiiiaii truth to side against it -itid tit 
disclaim the ambitious aim it c*annot attain. It condemns .is 
“ scepticar* the “inconclusive** and “invalid” pruceduivs liy 
which the sciences incrciise our store of truths. And it impedes 
their progress by systematic'ally discountenancing I lie doubts 
which illumine the |H>nunibra of igiioranct*, und disi/ieiliting 
the inf|uiry whicli <li.s.sfdves tliesacrosiinetity of .u-eepled li'gnia. 
It has not gras] )ed the elementary facts that cognitive .■ll•tivity 
jiroceerls from donhf^ and not from vrrtfntttf/, and appioacbes the 
latter only asymptotically. Is it not, then, a tyjdeal example of 
a false and futile jmslulatt* f 

And is it not a curious fac-t that f/ir sfftttr /H rMons sInmM b** 
found to incline both to this logical postulate and to iis theo- 
logical analogue ? Most students of religious psychology liave 
probably noticerl that men difler considerably in the value they 
set upon the relhff fniin doubt ami the assurance ot .sdety 
(“ salvation ”), as also in their willingness to rely on aiilhority 
and to commit their affairs to the spiritual guidance ol elluis. 
The mentality which jnif.s a high value on these advantage- luw 
a natural inclination towanis Oitholicism, while the rrotestii”^ 
tenii»er a]ipecarK to be rtdatively adventurous and self-n*li.iiit. 
It can hanily, ther.'foie, l»e an afK.*ident that the strongest W 
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giiicciest chawipioiis both of the tniditional logic and of the 
U’tulitional tlieology ai-e tiie Scholastics of the Church of lionie. 
I'hoy cater in both csises for the same cravings of the human 
soul ; but tliougli they seem to concede its immediate demands, 
they do not ultimately siitisfy either it or all the conditions of 
the idiilosophic problem. 

For should we mu, after jill, bethink ourselves that avoid- 
aiuu* id risk is not the last word of human wisdom ? Is that 
all we ought to live bjr ( Shall we, indeed, save our souls by 
rtdoj'ting blinkers and wearing ro.se-colourcd spectacle.s, by 
clinging to thi^ lemling-strings of authority and never venturing 
nut into the wilds either of actior. or of thought ? This attitude 
may ho i«rudont, but it is not heroic: there is even something 
craven about it. Moreover, it doc.s not look very likely to he 
ellcoiivo, or oven safe, in a wnrhl as wihl jiud jmvadoxical as 
(uirs.in wliich it is so often made a c:ouditiuii of life tliat he that 
Inveth his life shall lo.se it, and he that liateth lii.s life in thi.s 
world can make a lu.'tU'r world for himself and others. 

It may la; suggested, therefore, that omtainly in logic, and 
not imprubaidy also in theology, a good ileal more value 
slnaiM he aitaehed to the willingness to take risks and to irv 
lu'lioi's wliicli do mtf contain a verbal (and therefore illusory) 
giiiuunice (wliicli turns out to he worthless) that failure is 
impossible. If the world is to coutaiu a real mural issue, it 
must he ihutil that tlie victory of right has been as.sured from 
all clevuity — if for no other reason than llial, if it has been, 
tlicie caiiutii he anything wrong with llie a]»i»caranees whieli 
exliihii right so often overborne by might. Ff lhe.se appear- 
anc.:s are unreal and do not matter, they need mu lie changed ; 
and so there can he no reason why the right slionld ever npimir 
h) Miuiiipii. On the other hand, if there is a real moral is.sue, 
tlie pnwtnof (Joil cannot ho “omnipotent”; it can. and therefore 
JJJ‘U»uei*d our co<o|)eration and support. Moreowr, even the 
uinliJest effort may turn the scale and the mei-esl inite of a 
<if*utiihutiou to the good may entail its victory. We l«ecome 
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therefore, not merely spectators of the unfolding of a predestined 
drama of which the author has rehearsed the plot and deter- 
mined every incident, but agents in a real action, in which it is 
an honour to be killed. It would be quixotic, perhaps, to 
expect the generality of men to rise to the sublime heiglits of 
loyalty shown by the wairior in the old Norse Saga, who 
when Eagnm-ok breaks out and heaven and earth ai-e ablaze, 
undauntedly sets out “to die with Odin”; but might we 
not be encouraged a little by our spiritual guides to think tliat 
our world may have a pui-pose, and may even achieve a good, 
without being absolutely guaranteed by a vain “oninipotenfo” ? 
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XI.-BEHAVIOUJi AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPT. 

By Arthur Rohinson. 

§ 1. hitroduetion, — Haw the Probtem Arises. 

rsYcnOLOGY has adopted terms in common nse, or terms 
u.se(l in other sciences, and applied them in senses whicli tend 
to be more and more specific cand technical. Such a desirable 
strictness of application is meanwhile hampered by associations 
from looser settings, and common agreement is let and hindered 
by tbe individual variations of psychologists who attempt 
peculiar usages and fail to convince ilieir fellow.s of the value 
of tlie detinitions suggested. From these circumstances many 
of the dilliculties of psychology derive their being, or, at any 
rate, some of their persistent and confusing sliapes. The 
(pieslions we are now to discuss arise from the use of a term, 

“ bcliavioiir,” which has a popular and less definite sense, ami 
also a scientific and more dctiniti? .sen.se, for example, in 
biolojsy. Tt is now assuming in psychology a sense highly 
technical — or, rather, several sen.ses, hence, in part, tlie 
trouble. But only in part, for we have now not only to do 
with Itihnriourt but also with hrhtfrioitri'in}. We find behaviour 
used to jlesigiiate the Rubjcct-matter of psychology, the erude 
problem with which it has to deal, or, again, one of its tlepart- 
uieiiis, or, finally, its whole and complete field. Broadly, we 
may say that many who hold the traditional view ot psychology 
mean by behaviour bodily adjustment and phy.siologieal change 
abstiucted Irom conscious processes which accomjwiny or con- 
dition them. The behaviourist proper would say, on the 
other hand, that conscious processes are as negligible for 
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psychology as for physiology, bodily adjustment and physio, 
logical change are the suhjcct-matter of psychology. Ft would 
however, be unwise to Jump to the cheerful conclusion that 
such a simple statement would cover the ground. There an* 
behaviourists and btdiaviourists, and moi'e and other every 
day. 

It is worth while to tHinsider briefly how this situation l.as 
arisen. Three contributory soui'ces at once suggest tluiiii, 
selves : (rt) the influence of luology on psychology ; (A) the 
intensive study of animal psychology; (/■) the rise of various 
shades of realism : — 

(rt) It is obvious that biology and psychology an* .sciences 
wliicli in certain regions stand very close to each other, and 
the boundary line is so diflicult to draw that it is not a unit lor 
of surprise to tiiid hiologit;al eategtnies u.se»l in psychology and 
jisychological categories in l»ioIogy. It is trin‘ that psychology 
has sullered in the past from attempts to translate it into 
mechanical or chemical terms. Further, om^ gathers from the 
outside that biologists have* not .so coinpletcdy settled their 
o\rn sp**i;ial problems that they may be «?.\pe(*.U»d forthwith to 
straighten out the ])sychological tangle, irupepyov, so to say. 
At any rate, it is from biology that the not ions of lieliavinur, as 
well as of response and of imvironinent, have entered the liedd 
of psychology, and it is this faert whieli at. present c*.nnc*ern^ ns. 
Ihit it should not lie as.suiueil too hastily that these uolimis an- 
as adequate in tlce one field a.s in the other. 

(h; Ih!]iavionri.sin hugely finds its champions among mir 
American colleagues, many cd' whom have done brilliant work 
in the field of animal psychology, or, as it is often called, 
animal behaviour. In this department introspection i.s 
silile, and objective methods only are available, so sm;r<si> 
naturally raised the iiue‘'tii»n, if there can he an ohjoctiu' 
science <if animal liehaviour without appeal to coIlseio^sllr^^ 
intro.s]iection, and the subjective generally, why 
objective liumuii p.sycljoh*gy as well ? Inferential or inuigiH'i 
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tivc construction of animal consciousness might be discarded 
with advantage, as results proved. Introspection on the 
liuinan level seemed only to lead to intenninable liair- 
pplitting. Why not neglect the conseiou.snes.s of the human 
organism, and watch what the organism overtly ainl palpably 
In short, why not elevate (or depress) human to the 
level of animal psychology ? 

(r) Another contributoiy circumstance has been the 
reaction against idealism or the rise of what is broadly 
iloscribed as neo-realisin. Not that all ne«>-realists are 
licliaviourists. True, they started with one pn^ranniie and 
line platform, but no programme is necessarily fatal to variety 
Ilf imlividual perforinance, and any platroiiii may be the stage 
for dramas ([uile diverse. But it is easy to sec that in the 
neo-realist “hoard of maxims” there are some which point to 
Jit least a revisal of psychology. Fur instance, Trofes.'jor Perry 
says: “Theol)jeet or content of eonscionsucss is an entity in 
so far as it is rcspoinled to by aindlier miiity in a specific 
manner exhibited liy the retlex nervous system.” . . . “The 
specific response which determines an entity to be content of 
eonsuiuusness does not directly niialify such entities otherwise 
than to endow them with ^Jiis content .statii.s. In other wor«is, 
c«)n.seiuii.sness .selects from a field (»f entities whii-h it dues nut 
create” (The Xnv J^ealistn, pp. 475-G). The neo-realists 
maintain that both dualism and idealism have been suurces ut 
confusion in psyeliulogy: the actual psychologist “lias in liis 
lalmratury remaine<l a Cartesian dualist. And it is uiimis- 
takahle that the results of the study of tlie suul are fo-day, and 
have been through the last three centuries, read oil' and 
tabulated in terms of two substances — matter and mind” 
{y- eit., pp. 37-8). “ Psychology has nob yet found the right 
luiulaiiKMital categories, and will not find them as long as 
dualism continues to hold sway ” (op. cit., p. 39). 

It is not iieces.sary to clalKirate this point. If one accepU 
(^0 epistemological monism, or the lhe<u*y that when a given 
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thing a is known, « iUdf eiitei*s into a relation which con. 
stitiites it the idea or content of a mind; (ft) the non. 
dependence of objects (both as to tlieir existence and nature) 
on being known, or being content of a mind; (r) the tlu^ny 
that consciousness is “ external ” relation ; and {d) rospoiiw; of 
a nervous system as the starting-point of psychology — tluMi 
the way to behaviourism lies open. 

In addition to these more conspicuous tendencies it is qtiihi 
easy to detect in much current psychological litciaturo a iiaivi* 
behaviourism whiffh does not appear to recognise the ]iriii(:i|)l<^s 
on which, in fact, it moves, and has not thought out the j>ositioi| 
involved in its proceilun*. 

It will be (juite clear that it is impossible here and now i(» 
eonsider fully the varieties and raniilications of our 
Aceordinglv I shall select three main })osilious, each nl‘ wliirh 
has the advantage of being .staled by an able e\|>nMeiit. 
According to the first view, behaviour is I lie starliiii-jiniiit nf 
psychology ; according to the .^eeond, behaviour is its mmiI 
characteristic category, its hcgiiming and its end : tin* i liih! \ icw 
includes the second, hut carries it further by defining hi'liavimir 
as specific response. 


§ 2. ItrJifO'inUi' t*s ih*' nf 

Mr. McI)ougall in his book thv <■/ 

Jjdifirlfn/r, i\\'{Qr rejecting tin? definitions of psycbohgv as llii‘ 
science of the soul, as the scienci? of mind, and as the s<*h‘in;c »i‘ 
consciousness, proceeds to say; — may tlnn dcliiie 
jisycliology as tlie j/ositive .science of llic heliaviour of liviuiJ 
tiling.^. To aeeej»t tJiis definition is to ndurn to t-la? slan(I)»‘aJit 
of Aristotle, and to set out from generally recognisiMl facls. 
unprejudiced by theories” (p. 19). What “behaviour moan.'' 
in this conte.xt Mr. Mcl)oiigaIl immediately explaiim. 
recogiii.se broadly that tlie things whieli make up our world 
])erceplihle objects fall into two great classes, nainel}, m‘d 
things, who.se movements and elianges seem to he 
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iletormineil accordiii*^ to mechanical laws, and living things, 
which behave or exhibit behaviour ; and, when we say that they 
exliibit behaviour, we mean that they seem to have an intrinsic 
power of self-determination, and to pursue actively or with 
ellbrt their own welfare and their own ends or purposes. The 
iiianifostatioii of purpose or the striving Lo achieve an end is, 
then, the mark of Ijehaviour ; and l)ehaviour is the characteristic 
of liviug IhingB" (lip. 10—20). 

With the effort to start from common ground we must all 
svnipathise, but it is not clear that the ground thus specified is 
cuiiiiiion. Self-determination and ]mrsuit of ends are to the 
lM?hiiviourist extremely vague notions, and would certainly not 
he classed as “generally recognised facts unprejudiced by 
tlieoni.‘.s/' It is of course true that we c?.an j»oint “ to facts 
upiMi tc» the direct ubservatinn nf all luim ” as iiisiaiices of what 
is iiieant I>y hehavhnir, ami say, these ami the like facts are 
what ]isycli<dt)gy investigates. Still there will bi‘ consuleral.de 
ililVenMice of opinion as to the extension of pur[*osive activity 
so far us to include the growth of a nettle. Mind may be “an 
exliviiiely ill-ilefined object,” but is behaviour uy i»urj»osivo 
aciiviiy in any better case ^ Mr. MclKmgall urges U*. 
that "inind” is “incapable i»f being i*b*arly detined exci‘pt 
ill tonus of some <iuestioimblo and speculative hypulhe^is. 
No one can point to a mind ami say, that is what I 
mojiii the wonl mind shall denote.” Kach one of us may 
not, it siKMiis, instance his own mind, partly bi-cause he docs 
not ipiite know what it is, and partly beeaust* it cannot be 
l»ui fill the table for everybody to sec. In ifr. McDoiigairs 
view, inlrosjx'clive iiiaterial would fnrnisli a dubious starliug- 
I'oiiil, Its place comes later ; each eouseiousuess knows another 
only by inhrvouce or imaginative recouslruclion. 'fhe exireme 
beliaviourist, on the other hand, rejei’ts introspection, the 

privacy’* of miiulH, and tlie bridge of inferenee from mind lo 

mind. 

To sum up, Mr. McUoiigall's position is (dt) that Iwhaviour 

s 2 
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affords a means of definition and an acknowledged starting, 
point for psychology ; (b) that purposiveness is the mark of 
behaviour ; (c) that the subject-matter of psycliology consists of 
(1) conscionsneas and (2) Ixjhavionr. Consequently his nso of 
beliaviour is primarily by way of definition, but also ii 
recognised as a department of psychology. A definition of 
mind comes later, after the study of consciousness. “ AVl' aio 
now in a position to make a proper use of the word ‘ iniiul/ 
■\Ve may define the mind of any organism as the sum of ilu* 
enduring conditions of its purimsive activities” (p. 70). An* 
the hones, then, part of the mind 1 

A further indication of the difficulty of Mr. M«;l)oiigalls 
position appears in his view of the relation of jisyi hcilogy to 
physiology. These sciences are held to have the same [noviiuf. 
“ Wo may express the relation which actually obtains luAwccn 
them by saying that jihysiology investigates the i>ri»ocssi‘s i»f 
the parts or organa of which any organism is composed, while 
psychology investigates the activities of the organism as a 
whole, that is, those in which it (»perates as a wlndc <»r miiL ’ 
(p. 35). Surely the organism as a physiological system ini.L'Iil 
also have pliysiological activities “ in which it ojHuates as a 
whole or unit,” and there might ha juiriiosive aclivilics wliidi 
do not involve the whole organism. If «ligcstion ninicd out. to 
be a process in which the whole organism was active insload ai 
a process jHirfuriiied by the stomach, it wouhl not (lh rrt'n,y jmss 
from the jdiysiologist's to the psychologist's domain. Mr. 
McDougall i.s, of course, not a behaviourist. lie is, according lo 
Professor Holt, “ not untainted with sul»jeclivism {Tht' Fnmhini 
Wish, p. 208). The claims of behaviour as a starting-jMjint fur 
|>.sycliulogy could scarcedy have l>ecii urgtMl mure piusinisivcl) 
than they are by Mr. ilclloiigall, but his position docs 
seem to me to cohere with the genuinely “ j)sycholugk‘al 
p.sychology ” to which lie pas-ses in succeeiling cliapteis. 
Behaviour is not iti iMf a possible starting-point for 
psychology, and the reason is sim|)lc. When so 
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cannot mean merely biological or physiological l)ehaviour, 
bodily adjustment, and physico-chemical process. If it does, 
psycholog}' disappears. It ought not to mean mental heliaviour, 
fni' then it depends for its significance on the veiy notion it is 
intended to replace — temporarily in Mr. McDongaU’s ease, 
punnanently in the ease of the behaviourist proper. 

§ 3. JJrhft doin' os the tkile and Chararteristie of 

Fsijrhulotjy, or Psijclwlogji without a Mhul, 

Professor J. 11. Watson, in his hook entitled Ihhnriou.r: An 
hdroihuiion to Oomparatice Pst/rholofU/ (Xew York, H)14), 
trives ail ailmiral)!}' vigorous and delinite stateineiit of the 
exUeiiie beliaviourist position ((Jh. 1, “rsychology and 

JJeliaviour ”). Its main theses are as follows 

IVyeluilugy is an objective experiiiionlal science, ami aims 
U) ]>ivdi«‘l. and control lnihaviour. It does not rest on intro- 
spe(.*liun and need not use it. It is ju’oiiosefl to investigate 
the behaviour <il* men and of animals without reference to eon- 
ciousness, for psychology as a science of consciousness has 
failed. “ This suggested elimination of slates of consciousness 
as ])roper olijeets of investigation in themselves will remove the 
liiinier which exists between psychuh»gy and the other sciences, 
Tlic lindings of psychology become the functional etuTolates of 
stiucture and lend themselves to explanation in jdiysico- 
cliciuical terms ’* (p. 2S). ]\sychology then will not be exju’csscd 
**in the terms consciousne.ss, mental state.s, mind, content, will, 
imaging, ami the like,” hut **' in terms of stimulus and respmise, 
in terms of Ir.ihit formation, habit integration, and the like.” 
(l>- 0). 

behaviour is response to environment, and is always physico- 
chemical. Kiiviron incut compels the huiinition of habits, and 
here l*iofe.ssor Watson makes a distinction of capital importance 
for liis theory. After general bodily habits come language 
hjdiits; these increase in coinplexity, form short circuil.s, and 
linally words CAiine to lie, on occasion, substituted for acts. 
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That is, a stimulus which, in oarly stages, would produce un act 
(and wliich will always do so under appropriate conditions) 
now produces merely a spoken word, or a more iiiovenient of 
the larynx (or of some other expressive organ) (p. 19). Acconl, 
ingly Professor Watson divides behaviour into e.ipHdi 
Implicit, and explicit behaviour is further divided into "iiiiinc. 
diate overt response,” and “ delayed overt response.” 

“Wlien the stimulua preduces either an immvrHufc und 
Tfspnnsv (as, €.g., wlieii Jolin is told to go to the side-1 Miiinl and 
get an apple — taking it for granted tliat he goes), or a flrUn/nl 
overt n sponute (as, r.g., wiien an engineer is asketl to think (jut 
and make an apparatus for tlie conversion of siilt water into 
sweet, which may consume years behue overt action he.L-iiis), 
we have examples of what we may call i.rphnt t>rhneimn\ In 
contrast to behaviour of this type, which involves the larger 
musculature in a way plainly apparent in dire<*t ohservalimi, 
we have behaviour involving only the speech inechanisins 
(or the larger musculature in a minimal way: o/., Imilily 
attitmles or sets). This form of behaviour, for lack of a 
better name, we may call implint Itvlitreumr. When explicit 
behaviour is delayeil when d»'lil»eialion ensues), ihc 

intervening time lad ween stimulus and re.s)}onse! is given o\or 
to im]dieit behaviour (to ‘ thought pmcesses’)” (p. 19). 

lh;a.soning is not admitlefl ti» be -‘a genuine type of hinnaii 
behaviour except as a special form of language habit " (p. .*>10). 
It is by tlie possession of language habits that man iliilbrs 
from the brute. Sfental imaging and the atreciivi* ]iini«*.sscs 
are rmt serious oKstacles to the vii?ws of the bebaviourisi 
(pp. 10-20^. 

The redncti<m of rea.'-oniiig to a “special f<»rm of langua.no 
habit ” is nearly as indefensible as it is ingenion.s. \\ iiat does 
“special” mean? Piofessor Watson’s liook is not nienly a 
tracing of the movements of his “ larger musculature.” lb»t 
must reiiicmher that Pro!e.ssor Watson windidly describes the 
view .sft out in bis book, Hrhurionr (Cli. X, ” Man and lk‘{ist ) 
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jis the highly speculative position we have tentatively put forth 
liere ** (p. In the Psfichnlogmd liGview (Sept., 191 7) he gives 
as one of the four main classes of reactions — “ Iiaplicit habit 
ivsponsos : ‘ thinking/ by v:hich v:c 'mean Hubvtml talhmf.' It 
looks as if it were proposed to investigate language apart from 
iiioaiiing, and a psychology of reasoning on these terms should 
liMVO the merit of novelty and no othoT. 

Even il‘ it were true that psychology as a science of con- 
sciousness has failed, it wouhl still Im', true that liehaviourism 
has yet to succeed. The root and branch rejection ol' iutro- 
s|)ectiou requinjs some sort of juslilicaition ; the fact that an 
orgwnism feels pain has a .//a*//' rcdevancy to its action, and 

if the hi^haviourist sets that fact a.side as irivlevant he is surely 
culled upon to .say why. We are told that the hiisiness of 
psychology is to juvdiet and control hehaviour, and behaviour 
luTo means Ijodily moviunent and physico chemical cdiange. I 
do not contest the value of Trofessor Watson’s investigation, 
but it is biological or physiological and in>t psychological. It 
assumes that there is no relevani dilfereuee between a conscious 
!iiid an unconscious organism and yet claims to bear a name 
which ill its general acceptation implies the opposite. Tlie issue 
rail he stated without discussing tla* st ilus t)f the image or of 
feeling or the existence of an entity disiinguishahle from the 
Imdy, — “the so-called mind.” Xo leliavioiirist goes the length 
<»l' denying the fact of eonseiousness in the sense of awareness, 
hut all behaviourist.s must inaintain that the fact that an 
urganism knows its environment makes no dillercnce to the 
ivjjpouse. 

§ 4 . ns Ji*sjhtnsi . 

IVofessor E. 15. Holt eoiisiders that India vioiirisis do not 
realise the signilleanee of what they are diung.” and “the 
remavkahle novelty, which behaviour, considered just as lliey 
considering it, does in fact invtdve" (77/e Firmlinn ir/sA,* 


All mferemres in this scclicm niv to The tWndian ll'w/f. 
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p. 104). His position seems to be as follows. The cliscusaion 
of consciousness vemts behaviour rests on tlic “ bead thcoi v ” 
of causation, — that is, the theory that tlio state of x at oiki 
moment is tlie cause of its state at the next. Once start in this 
direction and it leads to an analysis of conii)ouont processi‘s 
which in psychology breaks up the man into “ a How of ions in 
neuro-niuscular tissue.” “ But now the functional view, inovinj^r 
in precisely the opposite direction, admonishes us to kee]> the 
man whole (if it is Ic/tavioiir that we are studying) and to stndv 
his movements until we have discovered vxtuUfi trhi*i ho is 
doing, that is, until we have found that object, siiiiatii.n, 
process (or perhaps merely that relation) of wliich his behaviour 
is a fitiirtion. The analysis of this behaviour, as thus 

exactly ile?cribed, will come in later; but it in turn will lu; 
carried on in the same spirit, i.r., of discovering always and 
solelyyaz/rZ/Ws " (p. 163). 

But J*r<d'ess()r Holt urges there is really a novelty in 
behaviour over and above the couslaut functions which 
biologisi.s and behaviourists study, and so an exact deliniiion nf 
behaviour is needed. Behaviour («) “ tt process of release ’ 

(of ■* stored energy ”) ; (/»)** is not a functioii of the ininicMliale 
stimulus”; (»•)“ i.s a function of some object, jimcess, nr aspeci 
of the objt.'Ctive eiivironiiicnl.” Thus, “ behaviour is any ]inKess 
of release which is a fiiiielioii of factors external In the 


mechanism released” (pp. 104 — 171). Again, behaviour is 
specific response?: “The organism responds s])ecilicidly tw 
soiiH?tliing oiit.side, just as I he falling body moves spreilically 
towards the earth’s centre” (p. lOS). The object cognized 
or content of cons(:iousnes.s eorresp«)iids to the i»bjcct of 
which the organisms behaviour is a constant function 


"When one is conscious of a thing, 
adjuster! to it, and to preei.^;ly those? 
one is conscious. The two domains are 


one's movements art? 
features of it ol which 
conlermiiious ’ (p- 1^-)* 


Volition is “ identical with that which one’s body in 


the? caitacity 


of released mechanism (p. 174). Feeling 
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mollification of response which is determined by factors within 
the (iifianism ” (p. 193). 

Tlie outcome of this theory is that mind is “integrated 
mill's behaviour” (p. 82). Wo start with tlie activity of a 
reflos arc whicli "is not aware of anything,” we end with 
inlegiiiled reflex beliavioiir and tlie cognitive relation. It is 
dearly stated that behaviour diirors from mere reflex action 
(l 1 . 156 and 160). “ Hut it is the co-ordinated totality of thc.‘ie 
least (.‘oiiiponcnts which ennnnt lie descrilicd in such terms, nor 
inili'cd ill tenns wsembling these. For such neural and reflex 
leiiiis fail to seize that integration factor which has now 
tniiisformeil reflex action into something else, /.e., behaviour.” 
Sii "I be most essential thing of all” is “the imjnnknlion of 
tlii'se iirocesscs.” What, then, is integration? Consider 
rroli'ssor Holt’s hypothetical water-animal (pj). 52 srj.). It has 
tivo eyc-.sfiots, two reflex ares, two (ins, one on each side of the 
lioslci ior end, each lin with a backwaiil thrust. If light strikes 
the right eje the left (in sets to work ami the animal spins to 
the light. As a result light strikes the other eye, the right (in 
(p|)eratcs, and the two (ins together ju-oih.'! the animal in a 
sii.iight. lino towards the light. Kitlier reflex singly merely 
spins the animal, under tlieir combined action it respon.ls 
siwitically nr liehaves. Add a third reflex are, a “heat-spot” 
"illi tlie necessary connections, and you provide a means of 
■itiiiipiiig ),)ic animal from swimming towards the liiilit to its 
ilortlrnctioii. Tiiere is now an “objective reference” in the 

Ilf IvlOilSO. 

,)pr"n'’ “« reaction wliieli is 

“ reaction to any other entity what- 
i« 118 much a specific response as moving in 
C ••‘’••aviour. we iinderstoiHl. should not 

H»iv I nor in tenns resembling them. 

Mlu.le''"'! ““ Ri'-en this promise? Is the 

action i^ti'gratioii, and tlie passage from roHex 

Jeiavioiir and consciouancss, merely the diilerence 
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between one pull and three pulls acting together, jukI 
producing a result modiKcd by their joint action ? Whatever 
the novelty involved in behaviour may be, it cannot possihlv 
be a incro case of the composition of forces. 

Professor Holt believes that with the advent of behaviour 
evolution “turned a corner,” and that the essential point of 
behaviour lies in this, that it is “any process of release wliit-h 
is a function of factors external to the inechanisni released” 
and tw! of fachu.s inltunal to the iiiechaiiism. Vet we find it 
stated that feeling “ is some mollification of response whiijli is 
determined by factors icithin the organism” (o. 
lielniviour will accordingly be complicated by feeling, * just 
as the constant of gravity is complicatetl by skin I'ric^tiiui, 
wind, and other forces which act on falling l«)dirs.” I’.iit iliis 
admission is disastrous to the definition of beliavionr, as 
[ireviously slated. For the. actual behaviour nf an aciunl 
organism can jdainly tmf be a function of external faclnrs, Iml 
of those together witli the internal complications nr iVelings. 
tlr does the new p.sychology propose to ilescriluj the beliavinur 
of hyfjolheliciiland ])Iiarilom beings — beliaviour as it wonlil Ik* 
with no coiitrilmlioii from the nature of the lu'liaviii.^ 
organism — behaviour corrected for the “skin friction and 
wind” of ii*eling? Further, there is some- ground lor sui»- 
]»osing tlial, on Professor Holts theory, feeling would lain* to 
be unconscious ; if it is not the object respondcMl to ami ol 
whiclj btdiavionr is a function, why shoiihl it cojne into llir 
field of consciousness at all f The fart is that this atteiiifd to 


ri*solve psychology into behaviour rests not only on a lejeeiioii 
of “subjectivism” ami the “subjective” (two ijuile dilleiviit 
tilings, by the Avay), but also involves the j)ositioii that 
consciousne.''S as a liare relation, tlie mere fact that an 
organism is aware, is irrele.vaiit t«) the ualiiro of its 
111 reality, lutconling to llii.s tlicMiry, the specific respmise 
the cognitive relation. How is this any better than tie 
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epiplicnomeiial cousciousnesa of lisydio-physical ])aralleU8iu 
\vliid» the behaviourist so noiitemus ? 

Similarly, in beliaviourisin, “uo distinction can be found 
l)etNvecii function, wish, and purpose” (p. 95), a statement 
which reads curiously as an argunient for beliaviourisin as a 
jjiciciuje of hnniaii action. Teleology is bowed out of court us 
being only the distinction between part deed and whole deed. 
And all this ratlun* than admit that relevant distinctions may 
found in the consciousness of the agent. Thus docs jiaii- 
objectivism, as Trofcssor Kallen remarks, become jianic- 
objectivism ! 

The whole theory goes to show tliat an atfcmjU U) resolve 
mind into external behaviour and avoid subjective categories 
can only get along by ignoring c»vi*nts which undoubtedly 
happen, and by calling diHerent things by the s:iim* name. An 
instance of the latter proeess is the stniigblft>rward idenlift- 
caiion of volili«)n willi tin? actual moveim*nt <»f tin? body. It 
♦piite plainly rests on a defective analysis, or else on a conscious 
rejection of certain elements in tin? siiuati«»n ns ]‘eing irre- 
levant. Tin? justification of sucli a rejection is precisely ilie 
point t«> which heliaviourism should address itself. 

Is llie body til e *’ kiiower ” ^ The i|uestii»n d«.K*s mn seem 
to me as vital as some other issues raised by the l»ehaviiuu isls, 
but tliere is »mc strong obji'ction to saying that it. is the body 
which knows. If we us(? the term body we ought to moan 
by it precisely what the physioh^gi.st means, no move and no 
less. lint if we do use the term in that sense I can discover 
little ilhiiaination in the notion that a C(dleciion of bio-ehomioal 
processes 

“liMiks before and after, 

.And sighs for what is imt.” 

Nor do I feel drawn to a po.sition which seems to itivolve 
the uinjualitied idciilifientioii tjf thought witli activity of 
^'juscle and " varying degrees of muscular tonus.” Motor 
htude, we uve told, “is llumghl. U differs fvoiu overt 
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behaviour only in the small dcgi-ee of muscular action which it 
involves. The one fundamental princi])lo is that no iiuuiiht>r 
oaii move in opposed directions at once, and impulse's ihai 
impel to this ellacc each other” (p. 69). “ This,” siiys Proicssor 
Holt, “ is very simple.” It is — too simple. So simple, in fact 
that the psychological differences between Shakesjxsan? oou- 
ceiving Hamlet and walking down the street wouhl resolve 
themselves into the difference between a tracing of the move- 
ments of his “larg(!r musculature” in the latter case, ami a 
tracing of the movement s c»f his larynx in the former. 

This discussion of Trofessor Holts views is basml on his 
book onlilbMl The Frnulian Wish. The view niaintaiiied in 
77ii' Ctmvcitf nf CoHsdomness seems to me different in sc'.wml 
imp»»rtant re.spects, in particular the use ma<le of “neutral 
entities,” a cross-section of which constitutes the ohjiwft 
response, and is detined by the response of iluj nervous sysieni. 
This theory is <liscu.ssfMl by I*rofe.ssor Daw’es Hicks (FrormHnns^ 
vol. xvii. ])p. .sv/y.), and there seems no necessity lo »lo inori* 

than refer to his cntupie. Ihit, in particular, I lieartily ageo 
with the statojiienl (ji. 1549) Unit “ it is only because ‘ consdous- 
iiess' is suiTcplilionsly introduced into the nervous res[HHis«M»ii 
which it is declareil to d<*penil that the account given of the 
nervous response as selecting and delining the contents of con- 
seioiisncss wears even a smuhlaiice of plausibility.' Ihe 
ifsponse with wliich psychology, in its proper s]»|jcie, tleals, is 
a re.six)nsc to a known .situation, and in this kiuavledm? ami its 
iiuj plications its true “ .sj^ecificity ” is to W*. found. 


§ 5. Oonri itniun. 

The objecliou.s which I have urged against heliavioniiMii 
J hi.dieve to hold without going beyond the ivlational tlicoi) “I 
con.«ciousne.s8, that is, without assuming that iniud means imn* 
than the more relation of knowing. For even ^^ilh 
limitation, consciousness would he at least uselc.ss to 
oigatiism. For my part, I hold no such view of 
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,lo I think behaviourism can give an intelligible account of 
recognition anti ineniory. With regard to the latter, we may 
in passing, that on the functional view there can be no 
api)eal to “ stored stimuli ” ; they are “ beads ” if anything at 
all. No less difficulties await the theory if it stjriously faces 
iho ])roblein of response to a foreseen situation. 

The attack on subjectivism is in part misdirected ; or, at 
any rate, goes too far. You cannot leave the cognitive relation 
])erinaiiently loose at one end, and it does not readily tie to tlie 
lioily as such. There need be nothing mystical in the notion of 
a subject or a mind ; it is hard to discover any “ ghost-theory ” 
in Stout, or any dualism as devastating as the neo-realists 
ujaiiitain to be cliarachiristic of the traditional psychology. 

Psychology, then, is the science of the conscious organism 
ijifii conscious ; it has to study the processes whereby such an 
oigfiiiisiii becomes aware aiul accpiires knowledge ofits environ- 
iiiciit and responds thereto. Such parts of the total response 
as an onlooker can observe may l>e called behaviour, but 
behaviour is nut the characteristic, still less the sole,eat»*goiy of 
psychology. 
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Xir.— THE COXCEl^TION OF A UNITAEY SOCL\L 
OEDER. 

By H. J. W. IlKTIIKRINCiTOX. 

1 . 

It was iiifvilaljle ami that tho ilisoiissioiis df il,is 

Sofioty shoiihl reflect the strikin*; am^ iiiipnrtant iiiovcinnit^ 
that are stirriii.Lr in the world lo-day, and th(3 Society lias 
fortunate in having had, during the last thrtM? years, jjiatc- 
mi'ids of the [fliilosophical roundations of ccrl.iin m-w (•..n- 
ceptioiis of social (jrdering which are likely to alleet ]in»fouiullv 
the si ructure of our civilisation. It is to (hi'se lliai I wish to 
iTcur. Most of ilie material wliieli 1 sliall iliscuss is containod 
in tlie ./7o/7vv//////sof the Society since HU4.* I shall, llnaeloio, 
spend as little tinu? as possible in ex])osition. and try to 
consider chiefly what seem to he ilie main jdiilosophical issues 
involved. 

ft will 1 »L* agreed, I think, llial. the most iinjiressive 
characteristic of recent social ]ihihiso]ihy and juopa^^ainlo lias 
heeii the distrust of the instiluliun which we call the Stale, 
and the <Ie>iie to siih.stil nte, for the unitary control of soeuil 
life hy the Slate, a divided control ovei- llic dill'eivnl inl<‘ii'sis 
or asjiccLs of life hy the inslituliiais corresponding directly l«» 
ihesii interests. The assault upon the Slate has conn*. I'loiii nH 
(piarters, and it has been insjiired not primarily hy lli^' 

* The n-fcn iif-cs are Mr. Ciil**’?* juipcr mi “(VniniVliiis' 
Ohligations," 1011 ITi ; Syin|HiNiiiiii mi ''The Niiliirc nf tin* Statii m its 

K.\t<;riial Relations/' 1015-10; Mr. llosanqui't’s ])aper mi “ The J? 
of the State in L’l'oiiiotiiig the Unity of Mankind, and tin: iSyiiipw*""^ 
mi *‘Kthi< al I’l iir ifiles of 8«x‘ial KitToiistructioii,” 1916-17. 
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pvejuilice ami incompoteiice displayed by every State in the 
of its aflairs, or by the failure of the State to 
become in practice what it claims to be in idea, but by the 
belief tliat that idea itself is wrong. Tlie State fails, not as every 
huiiian institution must fail through the defective insight of 
the linitc miml, but because it is trying to be or to ilo 
something which, in the nature of the case, cannot be done. 

It is the expression of a false i^rinciple of organisation, of a 
false view of the nature <»f the human mind, and is there- 
fore essentially repressive ami obstructive in its operation. 
Uiulcr those circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
(ilassic.il pliihisophioal theory (»f the Slate has conic in for a 
Cdiisidoiable slian* of the critiemm. For if philosophical tlieoiy 
uaiinot he regarded as resyunisible for the ]>ractieal ilefecls of 
tlv* Si ale, at le.ist it has done something to iierpetimte the 
false i‘lea which tlie Slate is trying to embody. And ibat, if it 
is true, surely, in Mr. Ibisseirs phrase, a regrettable thing.” 

Tlio problem, then, wbieli I sbmild like i«) consider is 
Iwofobi. I want to ask, lirst, what exactly is at issue between 
ibese new critical movmuents and the traditional philosophical 
ilieuiy, and, secondly, wbal is tlu' bearing of this is.‘«ue em 
certain prolilonis of social organisation. 

AVli.ii I have to .say mu.sl incur the reprt»aeh of being 
iiscimililie/' it is mU. juimarilv concerned with the 
psycliolunii-.il iuid other comlitiims which ]n*oduco certain 
<lefeols in ji(‘iiially existing stales. That ibis is an extremely 

* Tliis is UiisseH'M eritii'isiii of most pt>]iMVo-]>hili>st>phii-al thforv 
(/Vof. J, *Vof., p. JlOl). Perliaps I may add that I do not 

^lb.M'nt finin Mr. Itiiss(*ll's vivw as to tin* rMonnoiis p-ut whirli instinct 
and iiinmlso play in Ufe ; in- fioiii his view that philosc»phers are a])t to 
»VL*rcstiiiiati! tin- part played hy reason. ]>nt 1 shonld still hoM tliat 
I'Mi latiuual actitm is tlie eliaraet eristic liiinian actimi ; (‘.c., 1 think the 
tiitMlinii uf piogicss is that action should Ikm-oiiic less an alfair <»f 
iiueiital tisycho-physieal nuH'hanisni and more an artaiv of rationally 
wneeivod ends. Mr. Uussell, on the other hand, though he maintains 
t com pet(*iico and rights of reason in the aiXTiilative spheiv, seems to 
®g^id It as essentially oUstructivc in action. 
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important inqiiir}’ — perhaps of more immediate practieul 
importance than onrs — I am fully ready to admit, pini 
is a psychological and historical inquiry rather than u phii,,, 
sophical one. Here wo are eoncerned with the etSo? of the Suite 
I want to approach the problem very much in the saim- iv^y 
ns, ejf,y Mr. Cole approaclics it — to inquire what it is tliai. tlie 
State seems to be trying to be, anti what the mHonnlt' ef ii^j; 
type of organisation is in the mind and will of man. This 
inquiry, of course, if it coiictuns a “ form ** which is no\vlitMt» 
adetjuately realised, yet springs out of the actual striiciun; of 
our social world, and throws light upon it. In parLii ul.ir if 
we find any ground for this form of organisation in the naium 
of man's mind, we may have some confidence in the sumwlness 
of direction of the movement whicli has ])rodiiced it. 

The first is our main inquiry, and 1 htdieve the answei- is nut 
difficult to find. There arc manifest differences betwiLMi the 
variou-s critical thoories. and 1 shall consider two mniii types of 
them, liut, in sjiiie of these differences, tlitui* seems to Ik! a 
common character in their relation to the classical ihcdiy. 
So far as it can be expressed in a word, it is lliis. .Vll ihcso 
theories apjiear to <leny the view which itlcalisi phih*soplior.s 
who are the main representatives of tlie classical pnlitel 
truditioii, have taken of the unity of the miinl. And it seems 
to me that this denial .shows itself in the ussumptioii or 
implication in these tlns>rieH, that somewhere in the dovolop- 
ment of the mind and of its emhodiineut in the exlern.il wmiM 
of nature and society there is a real break in cmitiiiuiiy. 
Some part of the work of the mind (and piefcrably its wmk m 
the building of our present social order) has been dimply ^ 
mistake. We have side-tracked ourselves, somehow cmitriveil 
to lalxiur in vain. And the only thing left for us to do is 
break with our history : either to get back to something 
we mistakenly thought wo bad outgrown, or to start all o\ei 
again on a new line. 

It is hazardous to sum up a tradition of many ccntiaw****^ 
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a phrase. But T think we may take as the cardinal doctrine of 
idealism in tliis connexion* simply the lielief in the relevance 
of the actual form of mind to its essential nature. It is true 
that no thinkers have insisted more forcibly than the idealist 
pliilosophers on the incompleteness and instability of the de 
facto individual mind. Nevertheless, they have held that, at 
every stage, there is implicit the true form of mind. !Mind is 
never merely a fact. Wherever it truly is, it is a fact on the 
way to becoming a bigger fact : and tliis iniiiianent dialectic is 
the clue, to its natun*. “ Properly 8i)caking, ideality is not 
somewhat out.si«le of and Inside reality : the notion of ideality 
just lies ill its being the truth of reality. That is to say, when 
reality is explicity put as what it im]dicitly is, it is at once seen 
to Ik* ideality.”t The idealist view of mind is that this 
]ivin(*iple is as true of it as of the w«»rlil to which it belongs. 
Its principle is self-tran.sc*emlence, tlie transition from one 
ftinn of unity to a fuller and more concrete form. “ Thought,'* 
says Dr. llosamiuel in a summary of bis own doetiine, “ha.s 
always the nature of a system of connected elements, and is an 
clfort lo take that form which we may call a ‘ wiuld.’ If for 
the more restricted word *• thoughl we write ** mind.*' as 
expressive not only of intelligence but nf will, this is a slateiiient 
of tin* central idealist doctrine of miu»l. 

.My thesis is that, at bottom, it is {]\\^ view of the nature of 
the mind which is denieil. I shall try tt» bring «»ul the inipli- 
(‘atidiis of this denial, and to suggest lliat nllimately it 
cliiiiiiiatcs the whole eoncejitioii tif ** ubligalion * wliich is tlic 
clue to any rational explanation <if siu-ial organisation. 


no .^1***^** dealing with a pnihliMii «»f mind and will, there is 

»iweiliciilly the ipiestion of ihe lelation of iho niiiid to 
external world. 

t w \ Sj «6 (Walliuv nans.). 

* ''•'«<!</* o/ hutmdttufitjf aud Wdur, j). xix. 

T 
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II. 

The keynote of this criticism in all its forms is “ frcedoiu.” 
The State is conceived to he hostile to the fmedom of indi. 
vidiials and of all other forms of social gronpin<'. It is a vasi 
institution, covering a great range of interests, and re([uii’inu 
for its maintenance a formidable apparatus of ollicial mechaiusm. 
Hence the attack upon it takes two distinct forms; first, tljai 
it is overwhelmingly formal, rigid and meclianical, stilling 
spontaneity ami growth in all the concerns of life wliiuh it 
touclics ; and, second, that it invades too many tirovimcs of 
human interest, ami, by arrogating to itstdf comjH*teiice in all 
the departments <jf‘ life, it jirevents the free dcvelopnieiit of 
that variety of institutions which are the natural leposilonV^ 
of the different human interests ami loyalties. TogellnT, lliose 
two criticisms re[»resent the main slnmgth of the ivaclion 
against the Stale ; and though some writers, like Mr. Itussell, 
lioM hoih to he true, they are urged by i|uite disliiiguislial»K* 
schools. The former is ehicfly associated with the i‘xtrjK»rili- 
narily diverse social movement which claims some of 
kinship with ricigsuii ;* the latter with such writers as Dr. rl. \. 
Figgis from the side of ecclc.sia.slh al instil ulions. and .Mr. ('ok; 
from the .side of imlustry. 

We may begin with the fir.sl : since, allhougli tin* charge of 
iiieclianisiii is hi ought with special emphasis against ilie Slate, 
tin* is.sue rai.sed by it has a far wid« r referenci*. It cniimius 
the whole nature of Hh* in orgaiii.sed .society. For all eigatiisa- 


^ It iiii*hidi‘s, Mr. KusHell, wi il«*rs as far apail in many way** 

as Soivl and tliu Kn-ncli Syuclicalisl Kruuji, Dr. L. P. .Tacks, aiiil l'i«»frssi»r 
Patrick (iotlduH. While thin |ki|m^I' was Iwa’iig wiitten I iverivud 
Mr. .7. W. Si utl’s recent r’oiiiiiiiiiiiralinii to the Stwiety on 
Poh’iHit, whieh .seems to me a very pmietrating analysis of the* fart to 
which I have refn red-the likeneas of Mr. Uu«.sell\s theory to Heiffsou.'- 
The way in wliii h I have triisl to approaoh tin* problem is nil lo 
different from Mr. .Si-ott’s ; hut f do m»t think iiiv eorieliisioiih < ' 
greatly from hi.s. 
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lion involves to suiiie degree the qualities of rigidity and 
uieehanisiii. Society is a complex of institutions; and an 
institution, though it may originate in impulse or instinct, 
iiiciinlains itself only when the interest embodied in it assumes 
a certain permanence and stability. Tlie interest, that is to 
say, has to become a purpose ; and the stability of the purpose 
is rellocted in the staijility of the institution. Purpose, then, 
is at least one remove from the primitive level of life. At its 
siin]»lesl, life is an attempt to satisfy a continuous series of 
impulses, instincts and wants, and it runs most easily and 
ple:is:mtly when these impulses meet with no impediment, but 
euj«.»v a free and ready expressinn. A purpose, on tlie other 
hand, is more rigid and permanent, and is nut submm'ged in 
lliL* sin*aiii of satisfactions. It maintains its identity over a 
long tMU-iotl of lime, tind <?xeroise.s a certain ctjiitrolling force 
over the din'ctioii of life's activities. It can do this becausi* 
it is rational. It is rciisun whieb has this trick of looking 
liefnre and behind. It catches nji impulses, and converts them 
iVoni nioinentary immediate tilings int<> elements subordinated 
to ilie plan of a larger whole. It im]io.ses restraint, interrupts 
llio oiiwanl How of life, and arranges its several elements into 
a iimiv ttY less [»eiinaneiit order, lleeause of tins, Mr. Itussell 
thinks,* “the eoinplele control of impulse by will is not really 
ilosirahle. A life governetl by purposi*s and «U*siris to the 
cxulusioii of impulse is a tiring life ; it exhausts vitality, and 
leaves a man in t he end iiidifTereiit to the \ery pin poses wliich 
h»? has been trying to achieve. Industrialism and »»rgaiii* 
nation are constantly forcing civilise*! nations to live moi*' and 
mure liy purpose rather than by impulse." 

It is reaHon, then, which, by iransforming impulse into 
l»uipuse ami will, briuga rigi*lity, hardness of i»utline, and 
mechanism into life. Of course we eamioi *l*» wiilunil it alto- 
getlmr. Theie are some impulses that mak** for ileath : and 

* of ifwiaf /trt'vruttnhtion, p. IS. 

T 2 
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these we must restrain. But, at tlie best, in the sphen; of 
action, mson ami the restraint whicli the embodiineut of 
ititional order in stable Iiabits and institutions implies ore 
purely instrumental. We progress, therefore, not, as ]»liilo, 
sophers have supposed, by letting reason cairy on its wink of 
synthesis, of shaping the elements of our life into a growiiiir 
form of unity, but by holding it to its subordinate fuiK tion, 
and by releasing the infra-rational forms of life from its 
domination. In them lie the spring of progress, and tin* inn* 
unity of the self. 

This attitude is written plainly over tlic whole type of 
doctrine to which I have referred. Soivl’s ehainpioii.sliip of 
tlie “ myth*’ of the general strike, #v/., is inspired by bi> 
that wliat is wanted for social building is not an ti|i|H*al to 
the reason in man but to bis instinetive recognition of ■••Imss- 
solidarity.” And one comes across it again in tlie elianu o 
refusal of certain of Ins tlisciples to sbaekle tlieniH lv-; l»y 
predicting inferring) any new social worM. “XiMinm* 
dogmas or formulas: no more futile discussions as \^> the 
future of s«n'iely; no more eoiiiprehfiisive jilans «.| 
organisation, )»ul. a feeling of the tight qiiiekoio'd by jaai Jkc. a 
])hilosopby of action wbieli accords pre-einim-nei? to ini.ui:i'»u. 
and wbicli dei-laros that the siin]dest workman in tin- liiiht 
knows more about tin* matter than the most abst iact doctriiiiiiro^ 
of all tlio seliools.”* 

The alliiiity of all this with Bergson’s doctrine el llu; 
primacy of inluilion and feeling is niiinistakablc. b'eason. with 
its cineniatMgraphjr;al analysis, arresting and fixing tlie m“ve- 
menl <»f life, is incoiiiprft.ent !*» uiiderstaml, still iiioic to <»nuinjito 
tlie continuous and inlinitely varying process of tin* lihWen 
inner life of the self. Unr free<lom lies in our |»onvi*i t*’ 
peiietiiite benoatli this rational, calculating self of wliirli wi* 
ordinarily aware, but which is indeed only a “ghostly 


* n. l^igaith'lh*, »’//. Wcbli, TV/#; Crn»*nl*\ Angiwt, !>• 
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colourless projectif)ii ** of tlie real self, to “ our inner states as 
living tilings, constantly becoming, as states not amenable to 
measure.”* If tliat doctrine is true, it is justification enough 
for withdrawing most of our lives from x>articipatiou in organised 
institutions. If our good is to possess and express this i^eal self, 
what we should look for in the worhl is not an increasingly 
comprehensive and unified social stincture,8o that our activities 
are more perfectly adjusted to one another and brought into 
harmony with a conception of life as a whole. We want rather 
a world wliich comes little near us as possible, which leaves 
us most alone to our own intensi.‘ selves. Our ideal i.s as 
Dr. .lacks says, a “ minimum of government,” to restrict within 
the narrowest possible limits the “ tain]>eving witli indiviilualily ”t 
whicli social organisation invedve**. 

It hardly neoils elaborating tliat this doctrine denies the 
relevance of tlie actual form of mind to its true nature. The 
Irailition which has read, as a revelation of its true nature, the 
progressive rationalisation of mans mind, its arduous ascent to 
the mastery of i)as.si(m by reas»in, iiinl to tlie embodiment of a 
rational order in a comjdex structure of habit and social 
iiistiLuiions, has laistakeii the instniiiumt for the end. Instead 
of building a world which is the reflexion of itself, mind has 
built one which operates as an external constraint, ami whose 
peifeciing will simply he a more intolerable tyranny. 

Pcrhaiis the mo.st diretd way of testing the issue is to ask 
wbellier individuality really is stunething which is impeded by 
social organisation. It surely is so, if it is to lie found at its 
simply ill mi experienced eommon origin of iliverse impuLses.* 
Tluui the self is exclu.sive, and is imi>erilled by anything, oven 


* Pim und Fre^ 117//, Eng. tninn., p. 231. 

T Proc. AriM. AW., 1916-17, pp. 264-5. 

^ I t/. RufMell, ap. ciV., p. 24. “The iinpulrtos and desires of men and 

iin|HirtHnee in their lives, are not 
growth ’ f'’<'m another, but procec*! fnun a oentral priiiciplo of 
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by that fragment of itself, which imposes order from wiiliout;. 
That there is such a form of individuality or self-hood is tnui; 
and it is the basis of what philosophers have regarded as a muio 
developed and complex self-hood. It seems, however, hard to 
attach to such a self any conception of (juality of life at all. 
Quality seems to involve content. lJut, once we have imjdiiMl 
content, there is no returning to the self as simple feeling. to 
win content the self has to adventure out c»f its narrow oxclusivi*- 
ness into a range of more or less universal interests. Thcsi* still 
l»elong to the self ; hut the self is not only their eomnion point 
of nrigin, it possesses them in some form of wholeness wliii li is 
the beginning of rationality. The seifs activities arc ni.i a 
mere series, hut already some kiml of system. 'J’hcir >ciial 
ordi'i* lends to he overlaid hy an order of value ; ami the self is 
committed to them less in virtue of their felt conliimity wiih 
one anotlicr, than of their belonging to its “world.” 

But, even admitting that a rational order in this scum- i^mu 
alien to individuality, may it not still 1 h^ true that it.-^ uniiiiil 
orgtiiiisition is hostile to the inner life of the self ' The uuily 
of its own life, however complex it may bi\ still helougs (liicciiy 
to tht; self; and is capable of endlessly subtle adjiistnieiii tVoin 
within. There need he no hardness or opposition of clcim-nls: 
they all belong to a single eontiniions |»rf»ce>s, ami assnuic iln- 
form whicli the direction of that pro(*ess re«|uire.s. VlM, it ilie 
self arrests that jinicess at any p<pinl, ami, taking tlie nuler 
which it finds tliere to he pfunianeut, eonf«Ts tui that a c.-ii.iiii 
external eiiihorliinent in the form fpf habits, or of sod.iI 
institutions, then real inwardness of life is gone. There is 
SiJinetliing fixed and stable, .standing out of the stream, ainl 
diverting its natural onflow; ]icrhap.s even, if tlie oigani'alioii 
Uicomes elahiirate enough (as in llie Stale), throwing itself like 
a dam across a river, so that there is no novelty (»f direction, ne 
exploration of new (jonrses, but a regtdated flow betweeu the 
high banks of a canal, safe, perhaps till the gates bin d, 
joylc;s.s and commonplace I.0 the end. 
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T1r 3 basiw of tliis attitude, it seems, is the characteristic 
Bcrgsonian fear of space or externality, national control is 
apt to stereotype the life of the spirit, and that process is 
completed when reason contrives to embody itself in that 
external form in which it is most at home. Part of the 
answer, 1 suppose, is simply to deny, as Kant did in spite of 
his doctrine of inner sense, that the pure form (jf time, ax)art 
from space or other fijrms of order, is competent to furnish a 
unity of mind. If the a])prehensions of temporal and spatial 
order are mutually conditioning, then the attempt to make 
space alien to the life of the mind, or to make it, at the test, 
ihe form c»f only a part of the mind, is in the end to ileny the 
wholeness of the form of time itself, and, with that, all real 
(iuntinnity of life.* 

Ihit if this is sutlicient to disprove the intrinsic hostility of 
a formal organisation of the elements of life to the inner 
unity of the self, even if it proves that it is a condition of any 
unity of mind at all, it might still be true that that unity is 
purcliased only at llie cost of arrestment. Once the elements 

life have assumed an order, genuine change or novelty 
hec:omes correspondingly ditlienlt. Some measure of orgauisa- 
tiiiii may be essential to mind, but it is still ohsiruclive in its 
operatiun. Change and movement will still originate in the 
unorganised level of miml. Oi-ganisalimi is in itself static, 
and, wherever there is a real ailvance, it is due to the uprising 
of forces from the hidden self, which break through the 
barriers and rush onwards, till they, in turn, are caught into 


It is Hignilicant that, even in the fiiinous piiK.s!ige {(Wutiir AVofw/i'oM, 
P- 212 ) where BergMon cleni^TilK'M oni* ex])orionoe pure duration, the 
i^patial reference is still present-, “onr jH'rsouality roneenlrates itself on 
^ puint, or, rather, a Hhar]> (slge, pivsseil against the future, and cutting 
jnlo it unceasingly,” I imagine the H|xitial reference is due not so inuoh 
tie f»u;t that liergson is here trying to do what is, ex hfitvlhesi^ 
unpossible— 1.6., give an intellectual account of a non-intelU'ctual exfieri- 
^h« fa«?t that w-lienever we try to atetract 
inie wholly from “spaoe” it la|)«ea into more Mioeewion. 
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a uet of organisation, and confined witliin fixed and stable 
fomis. 

The assuni])tion here is still that urgauisalion and life aio 
opposed, that there is nothing creative in the orgaiiisiiin 
activity of mind, no logic which compels it to new synlhcsfs. 
Indeed, since organisation is the condition and expression of 
unity, the real opposition lies l»otween unity and creativeness. 
Unity turns out to be a more or less accidental cliaracbaisiic 
of mind, necessary, perliajjs, hccause miml is incapable of 
continual creative effort, but, in princi])le, hostile to tliat I'Hort. 
To sny that mind is one is just to say that its eifort has (roasod, 
and, by that very fact, its rtmewal has become more diHiciili, 

Yet, if this is what is meant, it is liard to see Ity what 
right we speak of novelty, (»r even change, for these tbiiiH^ 
imply tinity and continuity, not as acciclental cliarai teis, biil 
as conditions of their being. If there is no unity, tbere is in^t 
even succession, and wherever we postulate for life not only 
succession hut progress, unity is no longer an extei nal hut. an 
essential (piality. Hence, in so far as organisation is a con- 
ditiuii of unity, it is also the (Mmdition i»f creative ness. And tli.il 
is precisely wlial we discover in all the developed activities of 
mind. It i.s organiseil knowledge, will, and fetding wliicdi .-ire 
aware of their own inadecpiacy, ami aiv comtsdled l»y (heir own 
nature to new adventnrcs. Indeed, wliercvm’ we i.tn trace 
progre.s.s of life, there is pn»gre.sH of organ i.salioii, and the 
mind’s power of orderly synthesis is the very principle of its 
own development. 

Moreover, if at any .suhsei|ueiit stage it were tine that 
unity and orgaiiisjition aw thus hostile to life, it is liaril to 
exempt from the saiin* condemnation the assumed original 
unity of .self. We can do .so only on the ground that l.bci« 
unity is simply a clutniii, involving no construction, no clloit of 
the self Uj maintain itself a.s such. In that ca.se it 
apparent how so inorilmnd a self can be a real principle 
growth. Its unity lies merely in a felt awareness of opposttion 
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to other thingB, not in any structure of its own. It is merely 
a i-elaxation of effort, aiul not the attempt of a form of life to 
create ami interpret itself more fully. And this surely does 
le.ss than justice even U) the impulse from which we set out. 
For impulse is not simply somethin;^ wliieli ]iap])enSi and acts 
solely by a caprice of its own nature. At every stage it is the 
lespoiise of a mind, <ir rather of an oi-ganised body oiHJiating 
through the medium of conseiousuess, to a definite situatLon. 
It is ail attempt to attain a certain form of wholeness, and the 
most formal operation of the intellect is nothing else. The 
opposition which is held to exist between impulse and reason 
is false to the nature of both, lloth alike are responses 
of the mind tn its world. The ilitlbreiiL-e simply lies in the 
awareness of a more complex situsiihjii to which the response is 
iiuulc. and in the kind of wholeness athiiiied. In the one case 
the response is to the cireumstaiices immediately presented to 
the bodily organism ; in the other, to cirenmstances which may 
1)0 as wide as the world. 

Jlaiiniml organisation, then, and creativeness are essentially 
the same, and, if that is true, there is no need to .su.specl that 
liie oigaiiisatioii of the life of the self is repressive of indi- 
viihiality. Imlividiuility is simply a whole of being expressing 
itself ill new “creative” activities. And that is not to be 
fouml in its most characteristic form at the i»iimitive level. 
It begins there, for even at that level llieinj is tiperative a 
“iiisus towards wholeness.” Hut it grows with tlie miiurs 
power t«» make an ordereil and e,omplex response. And in the 
same way we cannot guarantee indivi»Iuality by arbitrarily 
cutting sliort the work of .synthesis ami preserving the self 
from contact with the activity of other selves in building an 
ordored social world. F<»r that, again, is simply a more 
complex and co-ordinated eflbrt many selves to express 
10 a more comprehensive form of wholeness the principle of 

eir lives. Whatever oppi'essioii the 8<K?ial world lays on the 
comes from imperfect synthesis, either in the self or in 
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society, troni elements in the spirit which assert themselves in 
the wrong way, and wliich have not yet been caught iiiin .j 
rational oi’der. But the way of £1*60(10111 and of progress js 
manifestly not to go back, l)iit to go forward, and let syntlu'.sis 
complete its work. 

III. 

U'hi! issue raised by this tirst school has, as we liave i'hLii], 
a far wider reference than simply to the Stale. It coiitMTiis ibn 
relevance of the whole work of the organising reason to the 
true nature of the iniiid: and its outcome, if its doctrine st.inds, 
is the elimination or restriction of all organised social iifi*. 
AVlien we approach the second line of criticism, we liml ..nr- 
selves in a very diflereut atmosphere. The reaction fiom the 
main philo.sophical tradition is far less pronouncod. TIh io ii< 
no apiKireut antagonism to organisation as such, or bidiet that 
it is somehow hostih^ to the spirit of man. Tho only ipiestiMii 
is as to tlie kind of organisation which beat servt^s that nnl. 
The attack tomes against a pirticular form of organisaiion— 
that of the sovereign State — and against the theory which Im.IiIs 
that in principle that form of organisation is right. 

Ill relation to this doctrine I want, if 1 can, to disiin^uisli 
between what appear to be ])oiiits of ]n inciple ami poiiiis of 
detail, ami to suggest, if I rightly iniderslaml the foriner. ihal- 
in so far as there is a divergeiici* between this doctrine aiul tli« 
doctrine of the chtssical theurisls the imidicatinns poini vny 
much in the direction of llergsoii’K theory. 

I must premise that I find it difficult to be sure that then; 
is a serious conflict of jiriiiciple between, i*.//., Mr. Cole aiul the 
philosophical tlufory even of the Hegelians. I>ut I incimeto 
think, Ujth from Mr. (^ileAs practieal coiisiructions aJi‘l t**® 
eiiipiiasis which he lays on (K.*rtaiii tlmoietical points, llial thei'C 
is, and jierhaps it will save misunderstanding if I hc-in h) 
setting down forthwith where 1 take it to He. 

The point of conflict .scjeins t«j be not so iiiuch the Jclinitt<||| 
of the nature of the State, as the definition of the iiaun^J ® 
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sovci‘eijpil>y- Mr. Cole believes that itolitical philosophy has 
(/oiiii wrong in trying to ragard the State as the sovereign 
iDsfitntion ; and he defines tlie function of the State in sucli 
;i wav. IS to “ particularise” it. It is, or should be, the iiistitu- 
liion representative of “consumers” or “enjoyers,” and it is 
(;on)|)etent to deal with all matters whicli, so far as use and 
LMijoyinenl go, “afleet all citizens, roughly s])eaking, equally 
aiul in the same way.”* Similarly, Industry is an association 
of producers ; the (.’hurch of adherents to a ])artic!ular form of 
leligion. Our method of social op^raniKiitioii, he holds, should 
lecogiiise the intrinsic dilVereiiee and inde])cndciice of these 
interests, and the certainty that an institution created to deal 
with any one of them is hound to In' incompetent to interfere 
ill !iny other. Each of these “ functional ” institutions, llierefore. 
must be regarded as sovereign in its own sphere. U is more 
nr loss of a superstition, GX]iliciii>Ie no douht on hisloricnl 
gmiiiuls, to iiegard sovei'cignty as the ]»eculiar attribute or 
dift'oreiitia of any one of them. Once we recognise the “ form” 
which tlie State is coming more ami more to assume, wi‘ see 
huw ‘particular” its interest .ami «*ompetence are; and an' 
deliveretl from thinking of it as im»n‘ than an “elder brother” 
aiiiuiig others with rights ei|ual to its own, ami in m» sen<c 
ilevived fiom it. 

There is no need to dispute the accinaey t»t‘ Mr. Cole’s view 
that the State tends to assume, as an iiiijiortaiil pari of its 
hiMctiuii, the form of an oi-ganisition of consumers, and we 
may giaiit that it would l)e an advantage to distinguish 
clearly between this function and its function td' exercising 
soveieiguty. Moreover, philosophers can have m^ \mvticulav 
^^bjection, though historians and the " plain man ** vt»ry well 
*^“ght, to confining the term “ Shite ’’ ti» the institution in the 
foriiiei Ciijwcity.f The philosophical problem is as to the nalun' 

* jV*. Arua. A'oe., 1914-lft, p. 152. 

term ^ avoid ninhiginty, 1 sluill discard, for the iiioiiicut. the 

I and speak only of ‘‘siiveitsigii.*' 
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of the sovereign, whether called Stsite or anything else, and iu 
relation to other organisations. It is hei'c, I take it, i,hat 
Mr. Cole finds himself seriously at variance with the philo- 
sophical tradition. Vhilosophers, as a rule, have held that 
sovereignty is capable of being exercised by a single institution 
which, in virtue of its function as the expresHinn of tlie nniiy of 
a whole area and level of life, and as the guardian of that unity, 
is sovereign th: jnir, Mr. Cole, on the other liand, thinks ihai 
sovereignty is incapable of being e.veiX5i8ed by a single institu- 
tion. It belongs to a complex of institutions; and the lu'arest 
we can get to its expression is in a df Jhrfo, tlerivative institu- 
tion. The former tliiiik of a single sovereign instilntion .is 
implied by the form anti structure of social organisatinn : ilie 
latter thinks of it, not as in its own right a representative of 
the whole, but as an expedient designed simply to l‘!M;ilitaU\ 
by making certain «*xternal adjustments b(*tvvo(»n them, the 
oj)erati«»n of the insiitutii»ns which embody the varietl iiiterr>t.> 
of life. 

Here, if anywhere, is a real cleavage. Ami Mr. I 
think, quite rightly diagnoses that it (*ono(»rns the natui** of 
tlie General Will. He Indtls (agreeing with the pliih)'iuphiral 
tratlitioii) that sovereignty drjt/iv belong.s to the (TeneiMl Will, 
and since there is no single sovereign institution, it nuist k* 
la?cause the General Will cannot be expre.ssml lliereiii. If, 
then, we can discover what it is that prevents the ex[ne.s.>ioii of 
the General Will in a single institution, we should uiulcislanil 
wherein, on Mr. Cole s view, pliilo.sopliers have niisconceiveil thf 
nature of that Will ami therefore of the sovereign institution. 

There are, it is clear, many wills which belong !•> tlic same 
genn.s a.s the General Will. “Wherever two or lluee are 
gathered together, a CfUiimon will dilfercnt from tlieii* iiulivulaal 
wills may emerge ; wherever two or three form a coalition or 
ussrjciation, of whatever sort, a new corporate will coinos into 
being,” But of all tlie.se wills, it is the General Will 
which cannot express itself in an appropriate institution. 
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tlic others can — no doubt with a certain loss of purity * but 
effectively enough. Hence, presumably, what prevents the 
pjpression of the Cleneral Will in a single institution is the 
feature which distinguishes it from all other corporate wills. 

That feature, it seems, is its complexity. All other corx»o- 
riiUi wills are concerned with a 8i>ecific interest. They arc 
fiiiK^tional : and there is no difficulty, or at most only a 
mechanical one, in designing a suitable embodiment for each of 
them. But the General Will is just the will out of which they 
all spring: it is simjdy man’s sockl enterprise in general. It 
is? sn infinitely varied that it needs them all for its adequate 
expression : and hence its mily titling eml>oiliinent is just the 
whole of sixjiety — all that complex of ihe institutions which 
make n]i the web of the social world. To take any one institu- 
tion as the embodiinenl jmr of tlui General Will, ainl 

tlierefore to inakt? it sovereign over all tlic others, is just to 
mistake a fragment for the whole. 

The tUvergence from the clasMCiil jiliilosui»hy, I Mipjiose, is 
pxiaessed in the last sentenee. y«» philusoidier. 1 think, has 
ever held that the State or any other inslitiui«.ni itself eom- 
plelely embodies the whole range of human inltu’esls. What 
Iws biMMi lieltl is that, this multitude oi institutions is not truly 
described as a coinidex. It is more )»roperly called a system ; 
tlioie is a real identity of principle ihrouglnait. Hence its 
nature a whole, its ])rineiple, c an he ex]ues?^iHl, not fully »»f 
course, lull certainly withoiit cssmitial travcsly, in a single 
mstitulinn. Moreover, it not mer^dy run. but nmsf, bo so 
exjavasid if the several funetiomil instil uliiuis are to have any 
•stahilitv ov permanence of life. That they should belong U) a 
smtrU' slriietnre is nut a limitation of their freedom, but a coii- 
ditiou of it. We misajiprehend the nature n<»t only t»f the 
whole, hut of the parts, if we tliink of them as, in pvinei]»le, 

itn* 1914-15, p. l.'iG. “All iiiaohiiiiTY is nm's^arilv 

»nperf«.t;» etc. 
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aeparsite from one auutlier. Thia, I take it, is what Mr. Cole 
denies. He lielieves that there is no such identity of principle 
traceable in the functional wills : and though they are all 
" liarts ” of tlie (Toneral Will, that Will is too indeteriniiuite* 
to exercise effective sovereignty over them. Hence we iuii.si 
treat llieni as independent. The only specific cinbodimcMit of 
sovereignty which our social order requires is in that inslitu. 
tion which adjusts the relation.s of the functional associations 
to one another when conflict arises. And since there is no 
determinaie form of CSeneral Will to which we can apjjcal 
iliiectly, our //#• facto sovereign will he only a sort fif Concilia- 
tion Hoard, which can hanlly attempt to assess tlie merits nf 
the ease, but must preceded by compromise and adjust luent.f 
1 think, too, that Mr. Cole hoMs tluit philosophers have 
heen mistaken in arguing from the individual will lo the 
fieneral Will. It is true that the individual will is not just 
t lie coincidence of a number of tlilfermil inUuesIs in a siii;r|e 
conscious centre. Its principle is that in such a cifiilre all 
lb»*se int<?re*its tend to assume a form of unity. Thew bolonj; 
III a sidf, and each of liiem is tested by its relevance in llir 
interest of the self as a whole. Hut that semns to he jiossihlc 
in the ca.se of the individual will hccauM* it has a single cen In; 
of coiiseinusness. Tlie. (leiieral Will has im such ceiitie, uml is 
therefore im ai>ahle of similar individuality. “ Man is an 
iinlividiial in quin* a diflereiil sense from tlial in whieli llu; 
Slate can he called an individual, ileii liavt; conllieting loval- 
lies, hut it i.s the wlioh? man who is a party lo such eunllicK’} 

* i'f. »/#.. |i. 150. Mr. Cnh? deserilH'S tin* ivlalinn hrtwfrn tin* hnu'ial 
Will and lie- [no ti<‘iilar wilts thus; “This Gi>iiiTal Will n insist s nf a 
iiiiiidKT of Ifxser wills, ditfeiviitiaUil by function, all nf wliidi an 
i>st filial In its fullest |j<js.s j hi*.* ex|>ri*.s.sioii.'’ Tin* wlinit* tlillii’nll.' 
is as i*j what U lueant by “I'Dnsi.sts of.'* 
t The iiiftaphor whii-h Mr. <*••!«» n>»*s U that uf a “halaiwf '»f 
ni p. ^H). / Hi*. Figgi-'*-*' ^ 

in !/•*' Mndenx Soni\ p. 02; : “ Harmony ever W a inattei of hi -‘“i 
and arljustiijciit.'* 

\ /‘roc. Ari»f. iSV., 1915- 1 fj, p, 315. 
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yfc cannot assume, then, because the individual will makes 
some kind of whole of its dlHerent interests, tliat the General 
AVill does the same: and we should not expect to parallel in 
our s«K?iiiI structure the sovereignty which the individual will, 
as a whole, exercises over these interests. 

This, 1 think, is, as fairly as I can make out, the view on 
which JIv. (.’ole rests his rejection of the conception of a unitary 
social order. There aio two points in it: first, that the General 
AVill is so complex ; and, second, that it cannot make itself a 
ileleriiiinate unity by reference to one conscious centre. In 
points Mr. (’olo seems to l)e right. It is clear that mans 
jffncTal .sfM-ial interest requires a great variety of expression 
and I agree in <leiiying the exi.stence of a “.social-conscious- 
ness " in the sense of some siipra-iiidividual mind. The ques- 
tion is whether, admitting both these points, we can give an 
account of the Gtmeral Will, which confers on it a real unity of 
stniclnre ami principle. 

I put. the que.stiou in this way hecaust^ it seems that, unless 
wi* can do .s(», we are hard put to it recngni.se in the General 
WilFas both Mr. Cole and idealist pliiln.snphers do) the ulii- 
inau* rojiositorv of obligation. For in the Iasi resort nnes 
uhligaiion lie.s alway.s to the idea nf a im»re concrete and nni- 
Ycij<iil gocd of life than one has airlnally allaimHl, and the 
obliiratinn varies with tlie coiiereleiiess of ilie iilea. In su far 
iiscnc is uncertain as to the enuteiil of ones ideal, the <»bliga- 
tion is loss. So that, unless the General Will is determinate 
and concrete enough to <»pcrate in the indivi»lual will in this 
'vay, it cannot l>e that towards which ouv final oldigatinn lies. 

It is because this is juvcisely what the blealist pliilo.soi>liers 
taken the General Will to be. that iln‘y have held it 
capable ut embodying itself in a .sovereign institution, 'rheir 
'tew lias U^en that what makes society ]>ossible. at all is the 
pix'sfiici* ii) i»ach individual will of an idea, which is also an 
t cal, of winit life in society i.s. That idea ivipiiivs the whole 
social world to express it; but it retpiires that worhl a trholr. 
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And, coiTesponding to the determinateness of tlie control of thy 
idea over the iudividuars social interests, there must 
equally determinate control by the oi'gan of society as a 
whole over the embodiment of each of these interests. That, I 
think, is the princijde of the matter. 

Tlie basis of suc}i a view is that it takes llie ductriiu* iliat 
man is ^jivtret ttoXitiko^ in its full Bensl^ That is to say, it 
regards society not merely as tlie result of the fact that nuin 
iiappens to need others to help him to attain his cuds, l)]it its a 
condition of there being any ends at all. The ends ii, the 
attainment of which the individuality is most concerned, in 
which he becomes a “ stdf,” are precisely those winch soeiely (or 
)ii.s social nature) iniposc^s on him. Hence ,jiist as thi^ dcvclii]!. 
nieiit of liis individual will is through the emergence intn ihe 
centre of consciousness of hi.s iiiteivst in the self as a whole, as 
against its jiossessiou by merely temporary interest or pa-sion; 
so ibis interest in the s<d!' as a whole becomes the inediuiii i.f an 
interi'st in tliat whob* <d* society, through wliidi tlie >»Il' hns 
developeil. Of emii’se I ha! interest is imt fully explii'it 
the lirst, any hkji-c llnin is the interest in the wlmle self. Ihii 
it belongs just as much to the nature i>f tlie iudiviilnal. 

It emerges when he begins in be ctuisrinus ef tlie relalinn of 
society to hi.s own inter<*<ls. Fur then lie lieouniestm lealk's 
tlial he is) a iiieinher of ilillrinit furms uf siwi.il grnnjiing in 
which Ins interests an* secured; and he is awan* of tin* • will” 
which himls him to these groupings. Vet. these wills an* iicvor 
IK.Tiiiaiiently external tu one aiiollu-r; they cuine in be 
all fiuins uf tin* .self; and the gnmjiings in which ihcy air 
expressed take the form uf a “world” in which the sell as a 
whole is e.xj>re.s.sed and realised. Kach grouping imiioses 
ohiigations on him, ami assuiiie.s importance and jHM’iiiaiieucc m 
his world, just in so far as it is relevant to the siriictuiv el tlie 
whole. Of (Miurse, it happens often emmgh, hotli to iheinteav^t 
in the self as a whole and to the interest in the world ^ 
whole, that they arc; .submerged by .s«.*ctioJiul intiMvst or 
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Tiut they seldom fail to reassert themselves, ])erhax)s in the form 
of remorse in the one case, and of a sense of social estrangement 
in le other.* And it is just the maintenance of this interest in 
le wliole as such, — tlie principle of development of individual 
•uul social nature alike — that is regarded as the presence and 
opciration in the imlividual of the General Will. 

It may, however, he said that, even admitting this to he 
true, it still leaves us with a General Will too indeterminate to be 
embodied in a single institution. For the General Will is just 
(sich man’s inUnest in society as a wliolo; and each man’s view 
of the nature of that society must differ in some degive from 
every other’s. That, I think, is true ; and it is the nltiinate 
reason Uiv the organisation of society into diffiu-enl .sovereign 
euiMmuiiities.t Ihit it does not disprove the ciuiteiilion that a 
(lett*rmiiiate General Will is nece.ssarv for the exi.stence of any 
(.igiiiiised society: and that it must ex]nvss itself in the 
ilcienninate lamtrol of iliat society as a wliole civer all its 
a(;tivili(Ns. 

WliJit I am suggesting is that the deterniinalene.ss of the 
(leuoral Will does not depeiul on its ludonging to a single 
tmisfions cmilre of its own. It depends on the facts iliat the 
imlivitlual will is, or tries to heci»me, a whole, and that il wins 
its unity by sharing in the aclivilies of .society. 1 1 i.s because 
of the priority in tin' individual mind of ibc General Will ti» 
the fimclional inlere.sls, that that priority musi be embodied in 
the social slruetnre. 

The lirsl re.sult of this aiialy.sis is to make ir clear that the 
laiKJlioiial wills are not really simple, and that it is not their 
^iijiplidiy which niakf's their embodiment possible. Gn the 
toiiUjiiy,it is their complexity, their penetration by the General 
Wll, tliat docs St). The particular inti'iesl lims to be shot through 
"ith an interest in the whole liefore iteaii Ih' tin' basis of a stable 

dgniticant of the kinship of these two intrrests, that these 
^niotiona arc often haul to tlistinguish. 

T See below, p. 314. 

IJ 
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institution. If it is not, then the institution makes no endnriiity 
call on the loyalty of its members.* Thus, men 
themselves into Trade Unions, not nieixjly to increase t.lu.jy 
economic strength — if we may do the Unions the injustiu; of 
simplifying their “ interest ” in this way — but because iiicioaso 
of economic strengtii seems to be a condition of attainiiiir a 
kind of life whicli is widely held to be desirable. And if | 
may be permitted the impoliteness of an aripmKnlvm a,} 
hmnimm, what Mr. Cole wants to do with Iiulustry is imi. to 
release it from tlio control of the General Will of sucitdy, biu 
to enlighten that will as to what the good life is, .'ind to 
compel it to make that idea dominant in its indii.4ij:il 
organisation. 

It is true, of course, that if we compare one iinlividii.il wii] 
with another, in respect both of a particular interest, and of a 
general conception of life as a whole, we may easily discnvirn 
greater measurahlo amount of coinmuiiity in tia* bu nn r ivsppct 
than in the latter. And this has important consei{ni iifM's, of 
which I shall say something later.f I have iml aiuued that 
the idwi which is present to the (teiieral Will is ncrMwniiy 
more explicit than the iilea present to the fuiu lional will, 
but tliat there iiiiisl be some deterniiiiate idea, and ih.il ilk 


* Platu poiiitfMl (Jilt that evini a Kind of thieves enuld Imld 
only by pi'actisin;; justiev to one aiiutlier, — wliieli really uu'aiis tluit a 
liaiid iff tliiifve.s i.s apt to be very (li.N|M!i'MV(\ Kor the anti sm ial attitudu 
uf the whole is pretty eertaiii, in the lon^ run, to refleet in tk 

attitude of the iiieiidHMs to the ^roiip. Of trourse the iiii|jlieali"» ef ik* 
General Will in the funi;ti<inal wills leads at times to very inilatin^; 
resull.s, whether (the in^tamM* is Mr. t. ’ole’s) on tlie large sealj* of tlic 
rhster problem, or on the siimll seale of the iiiipoteiiee a villajie 
run a nursing assiKintiijn bt'causo of tlie jeahaisy of chiireh ami 
llic trouble is due to a eonfuned pfireeptioii of the leh'vaiuv « 
interests to the interest of life aa a whole, eoinbined with the 
distinguish b(*twecn what is iinixirtant and what is unim|K»>hi"^ ^ 
foriiiM in wliieh the iiitereslH express tlieiiiselvtis. 
not to try to divide up th« w'ill ; but to enlighten it su/lieiL'iitb '* 
the appropriate diMtiiictioiiR. 

+ See p. 313. 
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loiriciilly or morally, prior to the other. iViid the recognition of 
a ])ossihlo greater coinnion nieasiire butween two fiiiiclional 
wills shouhl not obsenre the iin])lication.s of this priority of the 
General Will — that any ilisagreenieiit on the wider (question 
ivtlects itself in some degree of disagreement on the narrower, 
and that if the disagreement on the former becomes grave, it 
becomes proportionately difficult for the two individuals to 
onibodv their narrower interest in the same institution. Any 
attempt to found a social system on the isolation of tlie 
(ommoii edement in (lifferent wills is a distortion of the nature 
of will. Fur the common (dement is not thins isolahle, and, 
as Inis been said, if it were so, it could not serve as the basis of 
an institution. It can .serve as that only if nr) violence is done 
to its nature, i.r., if its implication in a determinate individual 
will is reileeted by the impli(*ation of its embodiment in a 
di^tcrminate social structure which mure or less adequately 
cmhoilies the principle of that will. Hefore any social 
nrgauisatinn is jiussible at all, the (leinTal Will, or the coni- 
munily of view as to the goorl of social and individual life, 
innst be real ami delermiiiate, ami therefore just as oajialde as 
any “])jirtirmlar'’ will of expression in its aj»]»ropriale inslilu- 
tirai. And as the (loneral Will is logir‘ally or morally prior to 
llio parliriular, so is its emhodiment to the einborliment of the 
l)avticubir. A sovereign institutbin, then. i.'< implieil in 
functional institutions, as the (Jeneral Will in the fiinetioiial 
wills. Ultimately, to deny the ileu>rminatene>s of the unity 
of tlio funelinnal wills in the (leneral Will is to deny the unity 
ui tho individual wills in which both exist. 

And, I think, this brings ns far iieartT to an .nlerjnate aeconiit 
t'f the operation of the sovereign in a developtnl social onler. 

function of the sovereign is the adjustment of er>ntlietilig 
claims, if we begin from the iLssuniptioii of tlie iiidciH'iidence 
exclusiveness of the sevemi interests and institutions, the 
^ y way the sovereign can work is, as Mr. Cole niake.s it, by 
ancing the foi*ces of one institution against anotluT. But ou 

u 2 
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such a view we are involved in difficulties, both of constitiitijjn 
and of operation. How, e.g., are we to determine which are tlift 
main functional associations to bo i-epresented in the sovei-eijru ? 
Not surely by numerical strength : or at least not by tluit as 
such. Our criterion would have to be the relative iiuporiinu'e 
of institutions and the puriiosca einboilie*! in them. Yet, that 
involves an appeal to tlu? generality of a concei»tion of llu? goiMl 
life, as a determinate o|H»rative fact. There seems to W n,, 
reason why a (leneral Will which was eai»able of creating fntm 
its]){irlieiilai as.sociatinnsa Je/arfn sovereign should uol alilc 
to create and siishiin a sovereign r/e Jitrr directly exprr-ssiv.* jif 
itself.* 

An l in I he st^coiid place, the i^xereise i>l‘ sovei rigiuv is 
surely imperfeetly corieeivetl as a halaiieing of force?; rvi-n wIumi 
( as miglit liapptMi on .Mr. ('ole*.s view) the rntMiiheis nf ilu- 
s»>vereign institution were also iiuuiibers nf both Ih*- j 
institutions. For the individual, as .Mr. t'nlii |»ri;iierlv siys. ji 
conflict of obligations is settled by an ujipeal tf»“tlM- tlfrnMal 
Will which is in liiui.*’t Me w»*iglis l.lu' diHen nl ol»li«iaii<i!is 
by their relevam e to the inten*st of tin* self ami i»f sneieiy •i': ;i 
wlujle. 'Fhe a< l. of tin* sovereign is.suri*Iy ilien !•» Im* mn.siiliMvl 
in I lie same way as tlie iiilerpretati«»n of tin* (oMinal Will «ir 
.soi iety as a whole. The act both nf individual ainl nf fiovi*iri;4ii 
is simply that ac:i wliicli we call iimral: and if we want a ''"id 
lor the deierminale inliTest of llu? .sovereign, ii is just nr'i ility 
It is fur llii.s lea.^on. I take it, that Mr. Iiosaiapiei i jills lln* 
State “ llie guardian of a whole moral world." .A ini jasi lii'cause 
morality is not a jiailicular interest, but tin* inten*sl of tin* 
“wholenes.s" nf life, and the efuiditioii of its attaiinuoob 

* of I'fiiirsf tlifie is im why, as a matter *»f 

»<)ioiild in,t puM'fMfd by whsaii.ii fn»iii ihir rliirf fiiiirti.inal -‘f 
W« are m*t r'on<*<*Mied with that. The jH>int is tliat Mi. ■*< 

tioii of tilt! iiifli-|s-nd»‘iirn of tlm dilfiTent institutions .suriiis I" “ 
liiiii to this tiii'tlifKl Its a niattt!i' of principle. 

t /Vf>c. Jrw/. p. ISH. 
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institution in which it is cniliodiecl can he refined neitlier into 
.x “particular” association, nor into a quarrel-resolving 
mcclianisin which, for our sins, we have to add to our social 
};|vuciure. It is our virtue, at least as niueh as our sins, which 
(M)ni])cls our social organisation to express its dcterniinate unity 
uf form in a sovereign. Ami that is surely not inconii>alihh? with 
Ml*. Cole’s vi(‘W that f(»r the adequate emhodiiucnt of our moral 
interest, of our interest in life as a whole, wo need the whole 
of life in all its range of inttnesls and variety of relations. 

This, then, I laktj to he the rationale of a sovereign 
insi.ituLion as emlsidying the V(‘ry principle of run* social world. 
And by way of drawing this argument to a point, I shoubl like 
to recur to what I said at the outset, and try to show how it 
sccuis that Mr. Cole’s rejection of tliis view a[»]»ears to involve 
him in a view ^if the natuie of the luiml and of its freedom that 
hoiirs a visiljle reseinhlance to llergson’s. 

It is not diiru'ult to see that Mr. (’ole Wgiiis his social 
construction from an essentially i»luralisl outlorik. The indi- 
vidual as a single conscious centre is his ultimate; and, as I 
have Ivied to slujw. lie underestimates all that is implied in the 
fact that individuality is aclih*ved only by parlieipation in the 
inlcresls of a social world, it is quite in eonformity with this 
view that he ludds that the only ]>rosj»t‘cl of safeguarding indi- 
vidual freedom in our modern wtirld i< !•» iniroduee some kind of 
division into the sovereign itself. “If llie indiviilual is not to 
he ainere pigmy in the hands of a colossal sjxdal tuganism. there 
must be siuh a division of social jiowers as will juvstuve 
mdividual freedom by halaiieing one social organism so nicely 
Jigaiiist anolhcM' that the individual may si ill count.”* Thai is, 

the forces eonstilnting tin* sovereign are evtudy halanee«l, it 
Ijeconirsa matter of inqiortanee for any institution to seeure 
die adherence even of a single individual. He lias a ehaiiee tti 
better terms with it than if there were no eompeting 

* in p. 01. 
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institution to which ho might threaten to transfer his support. 
All iiidividnara freedom then lies more in getting Ids own way, 
ill making his own will count, than in the wisdom of his way, 
or the quality of his will ; for he is just as fi-ee, just as nnujh 
himself, in imposing a narrow sectional interest on himself 
and others as in standing for the larger and more social view. 

It is not unfair, 1 think, to doubt whether by this plan 
can secure an elleotive increase of rreedom oven to do as we 
like. After all, the denominator of the fraction which iiuli(:aK‘.s 
the individuars relation to the soveivigii will still run inio 
millions, though the millions may he ten instead of (orty. The 
truth is that if freedom lies in the way in which the indivhliiiil 
will can a.sseit itself against others, or in which it can I’oive 
itself into the interstices of our social structure, its luospcci.s 
in this world of <iurs are not very hopeful. If that is wlun* 
W() look for it, we had l»etter, as on Ilergson’s vu»\v, go liai-k mi 
our tracks, and instead of seeking a more complex and iia.-ly 
adjusted social world build one of a more jirimitive s»n i. 

Mr. Cole, I think, has not much sympathy with tin* idea 
of going hack, for he sees the part wliicli social orgaiiisaii«'ii 
plays in the d(*vclopiiieiit of t.he iiidividnal will. I'ut there is, 

I liave urged, a etutain half-heartedne.ss in his acccpiaiico «it' 
that princi]ili»; ainl he wants to arrest the synlh(r.''is lM‘t'nic il 
is complete. This, I think, is the result of Mr. Cole’s impci- 
fect lecognition of the implieatiiui f/f tin' individiiid in the 
(jreiieral Will, and id' the depriidence «»f tin* detenu inaUMic.ss ni 
the one on the iletenniiiiiteness of the other. -Vn iinlctoi- 
minate (leiieral Will means really a more or less vague aiul 
vaguely a])prehended .social iiilercsl ; and tla‘ (leneral Will can 
remain so only if the individual will remains simjdy a foh 
coiiicidoiice of ditlerent impul.se.s and interests, and docs »‘»l 
a.ssnme the form of a <*oiiscion.s unity ilelennining c:ich 
these hy its Kdevance to the whole. The di^vclo|U]iciit ol ilJ‘^ 
individual will is the developineiil of the (ieneral AVil iu 
If that is true, then it is not by leaving a rent in 
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of tlie social world that we can guarantee the freedom of the 
soJf. That can be realised only by making tlie world embody 
the determinate unity of the mind so that mind is at home 
therein, and can Hud itself by accepting its part in the 
full life of the whole. We progress to freedom by letting the 
lo‘nc of the will work itself out in the world as in the individual 

mind. 


IV. 

The point whicli I have been trying to make amounts to 
this; tliat the relatii)n between the sovereign iiiid the func- 
tional institutions is pnicisely the oj)posite of that wiiich 
Mr. Cole believes to hold. The .sovereign is jnior ; and, if 
wo must keep the terms, the fuiictioiitil institutions are 
“creatures”* of il, ratijer than it of them. Their rights of 
sovereignly in their own sphere.s (like individual rights within 
tliem or within society in general) are not merely ‘^natural,” 
tiny arc rights enjoyed within a determinalc system of rights 
ami duties, delinetl and maintained by the social .sirueture as 
a whole, acting through its sovereign inslitulion.t 

It wu\dd be tempting to examine the reasons wliich have led 
philosuphers to regard the State as rightfully exercising this 
I'liiuaioii of sjivereignty, and their belief that, in the hi'lory of 
that institution, through all its jierversioii by pa>'i:m and 
soHish interest, it is possible to trace the .<l«»\v eiiieigenee of 
the lineaiueiits of the iriio sovereign, ami of llie Slate's more 
or less conscious cllbrt to become a more adeipiate einliMdimenl 
of that form. Ihit as we have been eonceriied with the 


* Dr. FiggisM pliriwo {op. riV., p. 8). 

t [I ia liiii'diy lU'eosssiry to add tluit I am not criticising iho demand 
of the dillereut functional assoidationa for far greater ault‘n«>my. That 
to luc thoroughly health}*. I am nhjeeiing only to the view that 
t us can be (‘laiiiuHl sia a “uatiirnl right" ; or on any other ground than 
I 8 lelovjiiu-e to the idea of the rchkI of soeiety as a whole. Mr. Cole*8 
philasuphy Hceina to mo much nearer that of Hitbbes than that of 
ousaeau, although I admit his sovereign is less august. 
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sovereign rather than with tlie State, that is not esscntiiil iq 
tlie argument. It seems more important to add a bviof 
remark on a point on which I have already touched, jiiul 
which seems to have had some share in influencing Mr. 
and others to reject tlie elassiciil tlicory. [ incline to 
with tlieir contention that philosophers have not suflicic.ntlv 
explored the bearing of this point on the nature <)f the State, ^ 
but I think it can be shown that it does not invalidate the 
account which they have given. 

Tlie dilHciiIty arises from the fact that the State has 
delinite territorial limits, and yet that some of tin* inleiv^is 
which bind men together into associations within tli(‘ Shite 
are shared hy others outside its borilers.f This seems to 
raise an interesting scries of coinpliea lions for the iridividiuil, 
the institution, and the State.J That an institution is part nf 
an organ isixt ion whicli exLemls perliaps over the whole of 
'Western civilisation gives it a strong claim on the individual’s 
loyalty, and is certainly a fact of which the Slate imisi lake 
account. For it proves that the interest expressed in it is a 
fiindaijKMital «ni(* for any eoneeption of the good life. Ihil it 
seems to introduce no eon<iileration whieli operates against 
the claim or right of the State to adjust the relations of all 
in.^litntions within its horders. in aec.ordanct* with tin* (ieiieial 
Will which it emhodies. 

It is |dain, in the first ]dacc, that nothing in onr theory 
at all iimomjialilile with lln^ reirngnitinn of the re.dity ami 

* and for what remaiiM of my L use the wm-d “State 

in the seiisi* of Sovereign-State. 

t Th*‘ ditlieiilty, nf eoiii'se, is not pei'idiar to the Sov«Tei;iii-Stati'. 
Any sovereign must have dirlinite iMMiiidaries. 

J f have nothing explicitly .ihoiit the prohleiii of the chh^atioii 
from the jsiint of view of ihi* individual. Tlien* is, in fa'-l, ii" 
there at all. No f»ne, I siipixtsc, disputes the l i^htand the ilnty '»f t a* 
individual to follow the best that i.s in him. The only i|uesiii»n i** Ji*' 
the attitude of the Hoi*i rei^ii : and 1 have meant Hoverei^jnty 
not only the right hut the duly to eoiii|M.'h if iieeessjiry, the - 

(fir institution'H) aeeepUiiee of the Hfivirreigns dfeisum. 
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iniportancG of these iiiteniational non-political fiRsnciatioiis. 
Tlie I'eason for the existence of separate Stales is the fact 
which philosophers arc said boili to liave ignored and to have 
(jvor-einphasised, the existence of diilerent General Wills, 
or diilerent ideas of the good of sexiiety as a whole. Yet, that 
does not preclinle a measure cjf agreement between these wills, 
wliich may be suflicieiil to permit the organisation within it of 
certain functional institutions. Kveii if, in our survey of 
society, we all<»gether eliminate State frontiers, it still seems to 
be true, as I have argued, tliat jiarticipation in the same 
functional will involves some mciisui'e of coimiiniiity of Gt*iu?ial 
Will. T suppose that the only organisaliou whicdi covers the 
whole human race is the econoiiiicr : ami tlie leason is not only 
hccause this eml is so obvious ami urgent that men can co- 
(•peralo to secure it on a very minimum of eommuiiity of will, 
but because the men< getting of the niateiial means of life is 
relatively external to the living of tln^ goo»l life. Hence, 
wherever llnnc is agreement that it is good tf» live, ami better 
to live in ideiity than in seareity. eemiomie eo-(>j»oration can 
begin. Iiut even in respeet to this interest it is plain that, 
w'lieii any comiiiunily begins to try to make its eeinmniie. 
Jidivities more than an external means to life, the simplicity 
and universality of the eeonomie system disappears, ainl will 
not reapiiear until iJiere is again agreement in the woihi as to 
the gocKl of life, and as to the way iu which it can U' ex\uvssed 
ill ee(»iuimic. organi.sat ion In the .s-ime way. a (’hurch or a 
working-class movement, though it may extend over State 
frontiers, is still eoutiiied to an area within which there is a 
certain amount of agreement in tlie eoiu'eptimi tlie good 
life. Terri Uirially, then, wo eaii traee the rougli coiiu idence of 
f'he (listrihutiiui of certain inslilutions with that oi certain 
forms of the (Umeral Will. 

^^ow, U) make a community (as Mr. Cole has pointed outl, 

>vant more than a Church «ir a working-elass movement 
or an) one i>nrtictilar institution. We want all of them, and all 
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of them functioning together. But the comniuiiity of will 
which is necessary thus to iimke tlioiii work together is j'ai* 
higher cainl more intense than that which is ncce«ssary for 
participation in any one of them. So it is not surprising tluit 
the Iiigh(‘r we put our demands on tlie General Will, iJio 
smaller the t«*rritoriiiI area within which we (?an expect them tc 
be met. 

Tlie two facts, then, which seem to lie at the root of national 
conscioiisne.ss and therefoi’e of ihe existence of natioii-Statfs, 
are just that huiiiau interests arc varied and that they ant alao 
one. It is the nature of the niiml which reipiires this multi, 
plieity in its social embodiment, and reejuires also that lliis 
muUi]ilieity shall hear the form of unity. And this somnsat 
once to recognise and dehne the relathm of the Stall* to iln? 
international institutioii.s which we are, discussing. 
with Mich an institution as a whole, the Stale as SniYiri,f,t jias 
no relation, for the only part of the institution with llu? dcicr- 
minatioii of whose relations the Stale has to do is that i».ut 
which falls within its own froiitiens. So far as that part is 
concerned, the fact that it belongs to a wider instilulimi 
not alfect its character as an oigaii of the General Will enilinclied 
in the State. It neither aUsuIvi-s the Siati* from th^^ duly of 
elfei-ting the adju.-^lineiil between this institution and nlliors, 
iiur gives the iiisiitution any title to think itsidf ivlcasi'd 
from the control «if (he State. On the oth«*r hand, so f.ir as 
the institution falls outside the State (and this applies i^iially 
to associalion.s which fall wholly outside the State), tin- Stales 
relation.s to it are eondiicted on the l)a.si.s of that level of will 
which i.s common to lajlh. If, a.H may often happen, llait will 
i.s iiijidei|nate to Bihslaiu satisfactory relation.s, then either (In- 
relalioii.s disai>pc?ar altogether, or the pruldein becomes one of 
the relation *»f an a.s.sociatioii to its own State, or ol SlalCiS to 
one another.* 

* If I umy talc« Mr. (Wh instaucc* uf the n>liiti«.iis 
British State and the Aiiiericaii Guttoii Urowt-iV AMsocialioWi 
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It seems clear, then, tliat the existence of these inter- 
national associations presents no new type of problem to our 
llieory. They are not in the least incompatible with the view 
tliat a deUiriiiinate level (»f a General Will must embody itself 
in a sovereign institution, as the expression and guarantee of 
its unity of will. But both they arid our whole theory of the 
(teneral Will seem to Isi incompatiljle with the view either 
that Sovereign-Stiites must necessarily bo as numerous as they 
are now, or that the normal relation between these Slates is 
Olio of hostility. A Sovoreign-State is the aiipropriate and 
inevitable expression of a genuine General Will ; and, coii- 
vers(?lv, unless tliero is siicIj a Will, a sovereign is impossible. 
Wo uaiinot create a snvereign merely by making the macliinery; 
our laHiblem of social organisation would be vastly easier if 
wo lould. There seem to ho two iv.sulls: that there must 
1)0 sej)aral<? Sovcrmgn-Stales so long as there are separate 
(huieriil Wills; ami that wherever a ])iofouml enough com- 
luuiiiiy of General Wills appeara, it is natuml that it should 
organise itself into a sovereign.* Xlureover, the General Will 

si.riii to no.* tti ivdiuv theiiiselvfs to fiiiir. (1) KilhtT the relatiiais 
.‘iKf clL-liiK'd liy cTi't.'iiii eniiveiitioiis aireptod «iii Uitli sidt>s, as are tho 
iTl;iiiuiw ix'twfcn any two institiitiuiis wliatsoover ; m* attiMiipts at 

lions bivak down In the lattia* event, either (i) the niatlev 
iln»l»s, ;iiul tliere are no relations at all. Or, if it is iin]>ortant to one 
shk-orllie other, the aggrieveil partv appeal> to the Aineriean (hivern- 
iin'iil. Jf (I siip|Nise .Mr. (ole would .siy, y»*T iittpiNUtifiHv) that IJovern- 
inontdividi-s against the(*otton (ri'ow'ers* Assoeiatioii, the prohleni b»\’oine.s 
(3) uiK* Itetwoen these, two |iarties. If, on the other hand, it agrees w iili 
tliriij, till.* {irohleni is (-J) <ine lietweeii the two States. There seem.s to l»e 
|i‘» difficulty in oiir theory’s taking amaint of nil four relations. 1 take 
it lo he tin? point of Mr. Ode’s eritieisiii that philosophers liave siiupUfnxl 
t pidhlein of ])o1itic‘al relations into either the relation of si^vereign to 
iii4Uiiliiiii within it : or of one sovereign to another. I e«»iifess that, on 
tli7u " " »^‘*'’»‘ieigiity, these seem to me the two main proldeins for 

nr tluiika that wherever philosophy Inis touched on the 

tioiii t*'** * ^***'ld“8t4ito ” or “ World- Kinlerat ion,” it has Wen “ftnlera- 

wav** 1 should have said it had Wen decidedly the other 
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is ail appeal to the universal, to the ^ooil of society as a \vhoI(> 
And since (unless we aiv moral sceptics) we must liold tlmt 
that good is one for all men, it seems clear that tlie area of Lite 
General Will is thus bound to expand as the Will itself heconn.s 
fuller and more enlightened. 

That is why, in tlie main, Xation-States even now i;oiiv. 
spond roughly to tlie areas of etrective community of will ; /nif| 
why we can trace the hegiiinings of a wider order.* JIimicj* 
too, the great importance of organising common inleivsls 
wherever we can find them, in the form of international insti- 
tut ions. The greater tlie range of such organ i sat the 
greater the chance of extending ellective community of will 
and therefore of ellective ]K)litical organisation, which is jit 
least as necessary fVir the adeijuate attainment of the einls 
l>eace as lor the incvenlioii or the im]»eding of war. Peilia|is 
we can never hope to eliminate war fnnn a linite woiM. Hut 
we should at least ho aide to .secur<* that it is iie\er ahciil 
anything trivial, or roused iiimvly hy the Stirling of passiDu. 
Yet hen», too, it seems, the way of wisdom and of hope is not tu 
weaken the lihre of the General AVill, or to hold ii incapahlc 
creating a social order which enihodics and sccuivs a view nf 
life as a wlioh*. It is to strive for its enliglilcnmeiil aiul its 
more ellective expressi«»ii. There is, iiidiMMl. no other M‘i.:iinty 
for frceiloiii or ju’ogre.ss than just llii‘ logii- of the will il>eir. 
If we Ciiniiot look for it //ow, iheie is nowhere else to ln,ik. 

* .As OA, ill (In* .'Igiei-rm iits tietweeii tiieiit Uritaia uihI Aiihhoi. 
'J'he nf the.-** would Heeiii to Im* the riviitiun of the 

-overt'ign. Siirh a wmilil not att«‘iM|a to maii.ii'e sill ll“‘ 

itlfaiis i>f the riin>titui‘iit States. J]iit it woiiM Im* the ti iie 
that it po.>.>!e.ssed tlie power uiid the right **f iiiiiking its de'.i>ieiui*ntio*. 

It is, I tliiiik, a iiiisappieheii'jioii to siippise that the soveieieiily "f ll“- 
Stall! iiiearj.i either that thi* Stale iim.sl “interfere” in everylliiiijT' 
that it is it-Midf a eninplete expression of the t.ieiieral Wilt It i='l“ 
moat explieit e.\prf.s.^ioii of the tieiiel'al AVill iw Hiieli ; ainl, 
gitaraliU-e of the wlioletiesft Ilf tlie life of the eoliilililllity. 
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Ihj K E. CoNSTAXCK Jones. 

“ RcaHomible self-love ami coiiscieiiee arc tlic chief or superior 
principles in the niitiirc of man ; Ijecaiisc an action may he suitahlc 
to this nature, though all other principles be violated ; but becomes 
uiisiiitJiblc if either of those is.” — B utlkr, lll^ end. 

I HAVE a«lopted Jis inoUo Bishop BuUor’s statement of what 
Trofossor Sidgwick calls the “Dualism of the Practical Reason,” 
l»eojiusi?, alihoiij^h tlie form in whicli Buth'v states it is not 
])n?cisely that svhieli I wish to su])purt, he was, I believe, 
the lirsi thinker who delinitely birmulabHl such a dualism. 
We find, of course, in Plato ilenionstralions (1) tliaL the Good 
Is Virtue and (2) that the Good is Pleasure : yet ihesi* demon- 
stialioiis are not eoinplenientary but eontradietory, selling 
furtli wlial were for Plato opposed vit^ws of the ulliniate Good. 

The doelrine whieli I wish to sei fortli ami lo support is 
hiiclly indicate«l in Butler’s words. Tlnue are. he liolds, 
supivme jainciples of huiuan aciion. of which we are 
miller a “ manifest ohligalion *' to obey. These are, in his view, 
Ileasonahle Self-Love and (’onseienee. Fur “ (Vmscionce " 1 
Would suhslitute Profe.'*sor Sidgwiek’s ememlalion: ’* llnw 
miiniig the pveeepts of «)ur e«)inmou ronscionee ” which we 
really see lo he. nltimalely ivasimahle." Tliis sul»stilution 
leads to the. acceptance of Kational Benevolence as the second 
of tlie two “ chief or sn]>erior principles." 

.My reasons for bringing up for disiuission at the presmit 
time Siilg\vit-k*.s doctrine of Praelieal Dualism are (\) ibal 
this doctrine seems to mo lo Ihj of uniipie value in the theory 
af conduct, the present ethical and inditiciil silualioii of the 
chilised world tending to cinphasise this value ; and (2) that 
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to the best of my knowledge the doctrine is to a large extiMit 
ignored, repudiated, or inisundcrstood by writers on otliics 
and jiolitics. This may seem strange in view of I*iuj(Vs 
reputation as a moralist, and the fiiet that Sidgwick*« 
of Ethics, in which Practical Dualism is expounded juu| 
maintained, has gone through eight editions between 
publication in 1874 and the year 1914, in which the I.-ist 
edition appeared. Tiierc has lieen a steady ileinand fur ti„. 
book, showing that students of moral philosophy canimi do 
without it. No doubt 11101*6 is an explanation of tins statu 
of allliirs, but to go into this is not my present i)ur])o.se, wliidi 
ratlicr is to put before the reader as briefly as possible tlie full 
case for Sidgwick's doctrine of the “ Dualism of tin; Piacticul 
licasoii/’ and the way in whieh lie arrives at it. 

Ill the view of “Common Sense Morality,” good cnudiut 
for an iinlividual consists in obeying certain dcliniic liard 
and fast rules, without regard to consei|uenccs. Xu dtuil.t 
we all as respectable members of society aciknowh-tlgi* tlmt 
we ought to do justice, to 1m* courageous and lciiijM*raio, 
to sjjeak tlie truth, to act with benevolence, loy.diy. .tiul 
gralituile, to kee]i our promises. 

In all this consists virtue as commonly iindcrstuod. Ilul 
when we come to r«*llect iijion these rules of a<*tioM, we liiid 
that they are sf»nicliiiies taiilolognus, soiiictinies vague, suiiie- 
limes inconsistent with one another. To every rule exei'i»iions 
a?e allowed. “The common moral axioms are adiMpiatc far 
jiractical guidance, hut do not .admit of being elevated into 
.«c*ientific axioms.” 

The search for rules whieh can he accepted as sriuiitilic 
axioms leads the iiu[iurer from that (jomnion Sense Morality 
known .as Dogmatic Intiiitionisiii to another phase of Iiiluition- 
isrn, which ha.s received the qualification of “ PhiloNoplikai. 
l*his method accepts “ the morality of Coninioii Sense as in the 
main sotmd," but “attempts to find fur it a philosoi»hic hasis 
which it does not itself offer; U) get one or more luincinles 
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more absolutely and undeniably true and evident, from which 
the current rules miglit be deduced, either just as tliey are 
coniiuonly received or with slight modifications and rectifica- 
tions.” 

Sidgwiok fiiuls «uch principles in Kant’s CaUig(jrical 
Imperative: Act so that thou canst will the maxim of thy 
‘ictioii to be law universal; and in Clarke’s Kule of Equity 
and Ihile of Love or Henevolence. The Categorical Imperative 
(fives tlie/om of a law or general rule. The Kule of Equity is 
iliiit “ whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable that 
{mother should do for me. that by the samii judgment 1 declare 
rcasonalde or unreasonable that L should do for him.” 

The llulo of Uiiiviirsiil I-^we or llencvnlencji? is that “ every 
rutinmil creature ought in its sphere and station, according to 
its respective powers and faculties, to do all the good ii (.an to 
ils iVllow creatures, to whicli end Universal Love and llenevo- 
Imiee is plainly the most certain, direct and (.‘irectual means.” 
The maxim of Prudence or Kalional Self-Love is ilmt “one 
might to aim at one’s own good on the whole.” These maxims 
an‘ ‘ jnactieal principles, tljo trutli of whicli, wlnii they are 
exi)licitly stated, i.s manirest.'* 

“ Most of the commonly received maxims nl* Duty — even of 
those which at lirst sight apjiear absolute and independent — 
aio round when closely examined to contain jiu implicit 
snhorJinalion to the more general principles of Prudence and 
lienovoleiicc!, and . . . no priiieitdes excejU- these, and the 
formal principle of Justice or liiuily, can be admilled as at 
oiiei' intuitively clear and certain, while, again, these juinciples 
themselves, so far as they are self-evident, may be >lated as 
precepts to seek (1) one’s own g(»od on the whole, refusing all 
i^educiivo impulses prompting to undue preference of \*anieular 
goods, and (2) others* good no less than one’s own, repressing 
uiuluo preference for one individual over another."* 


The MetlmU of Ethu*, pp. 391, 392, 7th edii. 
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If we now turn back to the queHtioii “ What is the ultimate 
Oood for man ? ” whicli Plato answci-cd soinctime.s by sayin.r 
^‘Virtue” and sometimes by saying “ Pleasure,” it would appi*av 
that the answer: TJi/c Good is Virtue, is excluded. “ For to .-ay 
that ‘ General Good ' consists in General Virtue — if wo nu..,!, 
by Virtue conformity to such pivseript ions and prohihiii(,i,s a.s 
make up the main part of the morality of Corninoii Sense, wcadd 
obviously involve us in a logiail circle ; since we have seen that 
the exact detenu i nation of these prescriptions and prolii}iiti(i]i,s 
must depend on the doHnitiun of this General Gooil .... 
AVisdom is iiisiglit into Good and tlie means to Good ; liene- 
volenee is exhibited in the purposive actions called doiof/ 

— anil so on.* 

AVhat, then, is the ultimate Good, since it is mu. Viriuo 
seeing that A’iruif‘ involves a reference to the Good oiherwi.si* 
detenuLiied ? Is it Pleasure: or, if not, what else is it {iiiinn^r 
"the objects tliat men bave lield to be truly Goml or the 
Highest (lOod 'V p* (tood ” = desirable or rea.<oiiai)ly ilc.^ireil). 
Sidgwiek discusses (his ipiestiun in (;|i. IX, |J1<. Th> 

Methul’i (tj Ethie.'i and in Gb. XIV, Ilk. Ill, and ii*acln\< the 
conchision that “nothing i.s ulliiiialely good except .-onic niodo 
of hniiian Exi.steiiec^” and that “in (he view of (,'«imnion 
beauty, knowledge and oilier ideal gimds are only nsisoiiahly tu 
be sought by men ill as far as they conduce eh her (1) to 
Ifapj»iiies.s or (2) to IVifec-iion or Excelleiiee of Hiiijuiii 
Exi-^teiieo.” 

AVe bave seen (bat to .siy A’irtne is (be Goud involves :i 
logical circle, and it is not in accordance with coniinon s*'nseto 
regard minor gifts and graces, or men! siibji»cLivc rigliinrss 
of will as conslituting nlliiiiate Good. It follows that in>(hi»“ 
can be accepted as ultimately good excejit desiralile eoiiscionii- 
iie-is, and tliis again iiiiist be eitherf l)Haj»pinossor (2)ol.ijccti'C 

relations of con;s(jiou.H minds to, c.//., Truth or lleautyoi- l?rocil(»m. 


* Ack;. rtf. 
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Reflection and reference to common sense lead us to prefer the 
former of these alternatives, namely, Happiness, as the ultimate 
Good. Thus the hedonistic or eudaemonistic end is admitted, 
aiid Virtue interpreted as conduct conducive to that end, the 
principles of Rational Benevolence and National Self-Love being 
acee]»ted as supreme and co-ordinate. 

We have, accordingly, reached the doctrine of the Dualism of 
the Practical Reason. I will quote here Sidgwick's summary (in 
the concluding chapter of The Methfjfh of JSfhm) of the rnsults 
of coiiipariiig Intuitionism and UtilitnrianiKin. “ Wc have seen,” 
he says, “that the essence of Justice or Kipiity (in so far as it is 
clear and certain) is that dillcrent imlivitluals are not to be 
treated differently except on grounds of universal apidication ; 
and that such grounds, again, are supplied by the principle of 
Univeml Benevolence, that sets before c'aeli man the happiness 
of all others as an object of pursuit no less worthy than his 
own ; while, again, (»ther time-honoured virtues seem to he fitly 
explained us special iiianifeHtalions of impartial benevolence 
under various normal cinruiiistaiiccs of lininan life, or else as 
habits and dispositions indispensahh^ to the maintenance of 
prudent or beneficent behaviour under the seductive force (»f 
various non-rational impulses. And although there are other 
rules which our eoninion moral smise when first interrogated 
seems to enunciate Jis ahs<dutuly binding ; it has ap])eareil that 
careful and systematic rellectinii on this very Cominon Sense, 
as expmssed in the liahituul moral judgments nf onlinary men, 
results in exhibiting the real .««uhurdinalir»n of these rules to 
the fumlamental principles alwve given. Then, furl her, this 
method of systematising ])articular virt ues and duties receives 
very .strong support from a eomparalivo stu*ly •>!* the h\.<lt»ry 
of morality, as the Variations in the moral codes dilVerent 
societies at different stages corres]>ond, in a great measun*, 
to dillcreiicea in the actual or lH?Iieve«l tenthMU’i(‘s oi certain 
mds of conduct to promote the geiuTal happine.ss of different 
portions of the liumaii race; while, again, the most pri»l)ahle 

X 
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conjectures as to the pi-e-historic condition and original 
derivation of the moral faculty seem to be entirely in harmony 
with this view. No doubt, even if this synthesis of nietliodg 
be completely accepteii, tliero will remain some disciujiauciy 
in details between our particular moral sentiments ami m,. 
reasoned judgments on tlic one hand, and the api)arent results 
of special utilitarian calculations on the other ; and we may 
often have some practical difficulty in balancing the latter 
against the more general utilitarian reasons for obeying tin. 
former; but there seems to be nc* longer any theoretical 
perplexity as to the ])rinciples for determining social duty.” 

But we have still to consider the relation of Universalistic 
to Egoistic Hedonism. '' Even if a man admits the self-evidpiicc 
of the principle of Batioiial Benevolence, he may still hold 
that his own happiness is an end which it is irrational for 
him to sacrifice to any other ; and that therefore a hannony 
between the maxim of Bnulenoe and the maxim of Itational 
Benevolence must be somehow <lenionstrated, if Morality is 
to be made completely rational. This latter view,” Sidgwick 
adds, *■' appears l<) me, on the whole, Lite view of Coininon 
Sense ; ami it is that which I myself hold.” 

It will he remeiiihcred that in Mr. Sidgwick*s view ihi 
coni])lete reconciliation between Universalislic. ami Kgnistic 
Hedonism can he demonstrated either on the basis of c\|)cri> 
ence or sympathy, or on theological mclapliysical groiiink 
He points out, however, that, even so, ethical science is in lai 
worse ]n)sition, as regards its foundations, than naUiral 
science is. 

Sidgwick’.s arguments for the acceptance of the princij>le« 
(jf Kational Bem*volence ami Bational Self-Love .se])iiratoIy 
and on their own iniTits seem t*» me to lie cvinvinciiig, 
the case for the jirinciple of IJational Benevolence fwliicli 
at the happiness of other liuiiiaii beings generally) to h^* “mi 
wiiolming, whether as reached by an examiiiaiit)H of toiiinwn 
•Sense Morality or as an iiiiim*diate inluilion. It dots 
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seem open to denial that (as Clarke declares) “ every rational 
creature oiii:j;ht in its sphere and station to do all the Good it 
can to its fellow-creatures ” (for Clarke, Good = Happiness). 
Tliat the Kule of Benevolence is fundamentally equivalent 
to the “ Golden Rule ” and the “ New Commandment ** of the 
Go.s|)els is also a point in its favour. 

I think, however, further, that it is possible to deduce from 
it alone the maxim of rrudence — that the agent’s own happi- 
ness on the whole is a I’ca.sonalde end of his ajition. According 
to the principle of Benevolence, we ought to promote the 
happiness of otlicrs — to accept their ha])piness as our end. 
hut we can only accept it on the ground that efich indi- 
viduars happiness is to him ultimately and intrinsically 
valuable. 

Xow, a man caiimjt exj^erience, cannot directly know, any 
happiness but his own. It must, thcivfore, be i»n the ground 
that Aw oiru happiness is to A /wiwT/’ ultimately and intrinsically 
valuable, valuable in itsedf, that he can logically regard the 
liiip])iiicss of otlicrs as ultiiimtcly ami intrinsically valuable to 
them. His reasoned belief in tlie value for others of their own 
happiness must be Imsed, it can i>nly be based, on his recogni- 
tion of the value tor himsidf of liis own hapiiiness. “ It U only 
if my own consciousness tells me that my hajipiness is for me 
•Mira imtiroiifol intrinsically worth having, «»nly «in this con- 
dition is there valid ground for holding that the haiquiiess of 
others is that which for their sakes it is worth while for me 
topromulc. Why should I think that another’s hapjdncss is 
any good to him, unless 1 feel that my ha[»]iiness is good to 
Jiie ? (.’an I judge his consciousness except hy my own T’* All 
distress at the i»ain of others, all hatred of cruelly, all iiuligiia 
hniiat the " injustice ” of undeserved suffering, the irre|nvssible 
demand that the “wages of virtue” should not he •* dust,” 
that there sluntUl be a heaven for the good, is bast'd in llie 


X 2 


* /'m*. Aritt. 1?K>3-B»04. p. 37. 
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last resort on our apprehension of the intrinsic value of Ilappi. 
ness, and this, as we see, must start from the individual’s 
apprehension of the intrinsic value of liis own happiness to Inrn. 
But Benevolence, love of others, is as natural as love of self 
(as Butler has maintained) ; and, chronologically, the iinpulKe of 
Benevolence is often prior to reasonable Self-Love, and a man s 
own greatest hajipiness may often depend on the ha])piuoss of 
others, and his acutest misery be caused by the sullering of 
others. Yet, still his happiness and niiseiy, whatever the 
cauin\ are hits in a sense in which they cannot be anyone el.so’s 
nor anyone else's his; and the Happiness of any Connniinity can 
1>e iiothing but the Happinesses of its individual conscious 
members, untransferable in every casi\ Air. Sidgwiek has 
somewhcL'e remarked that “ twenty didl people do nut make 
a brilliant dinner party,” and apidying this idea tothec'aa*m 
hand, >ve may say also that twenty million uulmpijy 
cannot coimtitiuea hiipjiy nation. 

It wonid thus ai»pear that Benovoleneo implies Self-Love, 
and Eati<»nal Benevolence irresistibly leads us hack tu the 
ratiomiliiy of Self-Love as our starting-point. Similarly, in the 
precept^* '‘Do unto others us t/e snnihl (reasonably would) ikn 
shunftl thi itn(u //ow,” “ L*jve your neigiibunr ^/.v //o/z/wr//;" it. i.s 
implitMl that the love of self is logically prior to, and sets the 
standard for, love of <iur neighbour. 

If we start with tlnit “ chief <ir superior principle” which is 
national Benevtdence, we hurr also that other “ chief piiiiciplo ’ 
which is Jiational Sidf-Love. If iJiere is a contradiolinii hetweon 
these two juinciples, it is a eon trad id ion which is implicit in 
the single ]>riii(*iple of ISenevolenee itsidf. Thus it would seem 
that the “ riililariaii ” f»r rniversalisiio Hedonist is, us snch.a 
IVfieiieal I)iialist; and not only so, luit also the mnii 'dio 
aca^pts, broadly, the iiK»ialit.y of coiiinioii sense, i*^ a Praclkal 
Dualist in embryo; if lie di^vidops logically, ho must become*^ 
Practical Dualist. 

Practical r)ualism is, I think, the only etliical d«x;t>in 
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v^hich perceives and fairly faces the claims, for the individual 
agent, of both self and others. It gives a clue to the mixture 
of good and evil in men — it does not leave us hopelessly puzzled 
either by domestic short-coming or foreign atrocity. Self-Love 
and Benevolence are recognised as both natural, and both 
rational. What seems to Ije a not uncommon procedure in this 
connexion is that people professedly and theoi-etically recognise 
only, or at least emphasize only, the claims of others, as “ Duty,** 
"Conscience," “Virtue," the “Ten Commandnicnts," the “New 
Commandment,** nnd so on ; but, in practice, more than redress 
the balance by a disproportionate attention to self-interest — 
which i^eople are always ready to attribute as a motive. This 
lends to confusion of etliical theory, complete psychological 
muddle, and practical inconsistency. 

For a pmctical dualist the priucij)le of Rational Benevol- 
ence is of fundamental inii)ortance in politics, that is, “the 
consideration of the ultimate end or Good of the State, and 
the general standard or criterion for determining the goodness 
or badness of politiciil iustitu lions.*** The relation between 
ethics and politics is very close — in Sidgwick*s view they 
are in fact parts of one whole — the science of conduct. “ On 
the one hand,” he says, “ individual men are almost universally 
members of some ])olitical or governed community ; what 
wc call their virtues are chietly exhibited in tbeir dealings 
with their fellows, and their most ])roniiiient i)leasures and 
pains are derived in whole or in part from their relations to 
other human beings : thus most of those who consider either 
Virtue or Pleasure to be the sole or chief constituent of an 
individual's highest good would agree that this gotnl is nut 
to bo souglit in a life of monastic isolation, and without regard 
to the well-being of his community ; they would admit that 
piivate ethics has a political department. On llie oilier hand, 
It would be generally agreed that a statesman’s main ultimate 


Sidgwick, Uiitarjf ofUthics, 1910, p. 3. 
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aim should be to promote the well-being of his fellow-citizens, 
present and to come, considered as individuals; so that the 
investigation of the particulars of this well-being must be an 
integral part of Politics.” 

Politics, indeed, is all-embracing : it aims at the happiness 
or well-being of humanity at large.” All other ends, such as 
Freedom, Wealth, Science, are subordinate to this. Politics 
is, for the most part, consciously “ utilitarian,” and if conimon 
sense morality were not unconsciously aiming also at ilie 
General Happiness, our ethical and political action wouhl 1)0 
even more inconsistent than it is, our ordinary etliieid aiul 
political thought even more confused. 

In ethics the individual agent has to comljine <»r (.o-oriliiiate 
the point of view of Stdf-Love and the i)oint of view of 
Benevolence. The .slate.snian ors nurh is not embaimsseil hy 
the dualism in the same way as the ])riva 1 e individual may 
be. He exists primarily for the geod of the governed in 
the jKditical (•uinmuniiy to which he belongs. The promotioii 
of the good of Ids community (with, of course, a tluc regurd 
to the goo«l of the larger wlu.de of winch it is a part) is his 
raUon tVvtix ” (compare Sidgwick’s Essays on PMir Mui’nlifij 
and ifot'fditff of Sf r if* \ 

“But for him, too. the dualism is, from a ditleiviit point 
of view, momentous. Thouglj as statesman he is imt liable 
to be faced with the conllict (which enieig«*s priiimrilv as a 
conflict of motives) between Interest ami Duly, between the 
Happiness of self and the Happiness of otlier.s, yet since tl»e 
commuidty wldch he administers consists of individuals who 
are om* and all liable to this conflict, it is his business to 
reconcile the conflict to the utmost of his power, to make it 
for the int(*rc.st of individuals to do that which, if they would 
do it, wiMild be for the Gou<l of the Whole — to furnish at any 
moment motives suHicieiitly strong to iiulnce indiviiluals at 
that imnnont to do what is for the General Good. In prop^ 
tion as the attainment of Happiness for self and llie attain 
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ment of it for others are — so far as the power of government 
extends — made coincident in any community, in proportion as 
they are promoted by the same course of action, in that pro- 
portion is the community well organised and well governed, to 
that extent do the members of the community enjoy what Kant 
calls the ‘ Supreme Good ’ ; they are both virtuous and happy. 
The great problem for rulers, as for teachers, is to promote this 
coincidence of Well-doing and Well-being. Herein lies much 
hope for the future — the reduction for the individual agent of 
the conflict between Self-Love and Kational Benevolence does 
seem to be, to a very considerable extent, in the power of rulers 
and educators.”* 

And a similar hope is, perlia]is, jiossilde in regard to the 
regiuii of international politics. “ It would be a great gain,” 
Sidgwick »xys, “if the whole of civilised society could l)e 
brought under a coiuukui gnvonuneiit, for the ]nirpose of pre- 
venting wars among civilised men.” He lluaiglit (in lb9l; 
that it would be hopeless to aim at this, hut urges recourse 
to arbitration, and, in tlie case uf armed euiiilicl, llie impartial 
imposilioii un both parties of “rules limiliug ilie mischief of 
war.” 

All these, and other, devices for imjimving inLornati<tnal 
conditions are founded on that maxim <»f Kalittnal Benevolence 
which furnishes one of tin' two “chief or sup'*rii»r juiuciples in 
thoiialuroof man,” and among tlie mo.st influential means at 
the disposal of the state.smaii f<»r earrying its iveoinimMidations 
intoelfect, here as olsewhero, is the judici«M‘i.s ns«» of the other 
" chief principle,” lUtiomil Self-Love. 

What I liave attempted to do in this short ))aper is : — 

(1) To exhibit Sidgwick’s view of the Dualism of the 
Practiwil Kensoii and the way in which he reaches it. 

omd ** Henry Sidgwick,” in Hastings’ of Rt'Hgxoh 
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(2) To State the view which I have formed of a relation 
between the “ two chief or superior principles in iho 
nature of man/’ namely, Kational Benevolence and 
Bational Self-Love, according to which it appears that 
national Benevolence implies or includes the Bation- 
ality of Self-Love. 
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XIV.— THE “MODES” OF SPINOZA AND THE 
“MONADS” OF LEIBNIZ. 

By G. DAWK.S Hicks. 

« Leibniz's pliilo.soi)hy is a metaphysic, and, in sharp opposi- 
tion to the simple universal Sukstanoe of Spinoza, where all 
that is determined is merely tran8iU)i*y, it makes fundamental 
the abstdute multiplicity of individual substances.” The con- 
trast which Hej;;el* In^re institutes between the systems of 
thought whose relations to one another in some aspects I 
propose in this paper to consider has become familiar enough 
ill more recent expositions, and I do not deny that it has a 
certain measure of justification. I believe, however, the anti- 
thesis suggested is far more pronounced than any which a 
careful comparison of the philosophical conceptions in question 
will reveal, and that, nn I withstanding the antagonistic positions 
from which they start, the results reached and the ditliculties 
encountered liy the two thinkers present a surprising amount 
of similarity. “ Spino/a >vould be right,” Leibniz once observed, 
“if there were no monads,” and he meant, no doubt, to imply 
that the theory of monads had entirely altered the philo- 
sophical outlook. I shall try to show th.it as a matter of fact 
it did not. But let it not be siqiposed, on that account, that 
I am wishful to disparage the work of I^dlmiz. To most of the 
branches of philosophy lie made contriliulions of real value ami 
importance, and these retain their significance even though his 
solution of ultimate metaphysical problems I unis out to be one 
of the nuincreus ways in which they cannot l>e solved. 

In this connexion another remark may be permissible. 
^Kusscll has made himself responsible for the dictum that 


Werke, Bd. XV, p. 408. 
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"monism must be |iaTi tlicist ic and moiiadisni must be atheistic;*’* 
and he appears to think that a coherent phihjsopliy might 
emerge from the labour of Leibniz, if from it there were pruned 
away the inconsistencies due tu the retention of llie idea of 
God. This is a view whiidi more than one writer has 
countenanced, and 1 nm not at ])reseiit concerned to ask lunv 
far it could resist criticism. One thing, however, is etn*tain. 
A monadisiii of that sort woiibl have no aflinity with Leibniz's 
raonadisni. He would haw. recognised in it little that was 
distingnishal)h^ from the atomi.^m in opposition to whieli iiis 
speculative reflexion was one sustained polemie. Tluj notion 
of God, as the ultimate ground of things, was no I'xcrisceiice 
on Leibniz’s system, nor did it play the ]>art there of that 
convenient receptacle for the ditlicultie.s of thought,— tin; 
unknown and the unknowable. On the contrary, it was 
intimately related to well-nigh every one of the gjuieral con- 
siderations which he hrouglit to hear in his iiitei‘|)retati>>n of 
the world and human life. 

It is, of courst*, imjKissible in one paper to ilo moiv lliaii 
indicate in a siiinniary iiianiier the lines of consideration along 
which, ns it seems to me, the two .systems may he prolitaMy i-oni- 
pared with one another. If, in thus dealing summarily with great 
conceptions, I setjin unsyiiipatlietic «»r even unfair, 1 ]*]ea»l the 
exigencies of a liiiiiled undertaking; and protect mysolf l»y 
pointing out that jiidiciou.sly balanced staleiiients c»f the ]•hilu- 
Sophies of both thinkers oxist already in ahuinlanee. 

I am well aware, for instance, that tw<j o|»posing ways (»1 
regarding siil».stance are struggling for mastery in the A/ZoVs 
ami that to do full justice to Si»iiioza one would have to liiko 
Ixith these teiideneies into account. I shall, iiidLM'il, liuvc 
something to say about them later on. l»ut in a short essay it 
is legitimate to lay stress upon what ap]»ears to ho liio actual 
effect of his reasoning rather than upon its effect as he 

♦ Criticnl JCxpositioH uf the PhUonophy of Leibniz^ pp* and 185* 
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^as sometimes inclined to conceive it. To avoid misunder- 
standing, however, it is pcrliaps necessary to state, without 
attempting to defend, the view I should take upon one or two 
matters of disputed interpretation. In the first jdaee, it .seems 
to me clear that the guiding principle of Spinoza’s philosophical 
method is the principle of ground and coiise([uent, and that 
what he calls causation is identical with this relation. It is, 
so I understand him to mean, only when things are viewed from 
the standpoint of the imagination that they are conceived as 
connected in some other manner than that of logical sequence. 
From the point of view of reason, it seen that if anything is 
a cause its effect must necessarily he tloduciUe from it, must 
follow from it “by the same necessity as it follows from the 
nature of a triangle that its Ihi'ee angles are equal to two 
linht angles.” Substance, therefore, is not for him a producing 
eaiise of the universe, or even of finite Ihiiigs, hut the ground 
or reason thereof, that on which all else mitsi depend, as the 
conclusion of a syllogism de\>emls upon the. jiremisses. In the 
second place, I caninit, largely on acc«iunt of what I have just 
been saying, accei)t the representation i.)f those exi>f)silors who 
take Spinoza to mean hy “ Attributes” lines of force energy, 
lying at the basis of the divine activity. The dnetrine of 
“Attriliutos” is notoriously a diflicult tloctrine even from the 
l)(»int of view of mere exegesis, but I lind it wlmlly iiup(»ssible 
to suppose that Ji^pinoza, at least in the iiiiended to 

postulate a number of real ]) 0 \vers or potencies, each existing 
in and for itself, whatever he may have done when he was 
more immediately under the milucnce of Carle.sianism. That 
would luive been palpably to contradict ah initio the very 
thesis he was setting out to establish. How couM a multi- 
plicity of modes of energy each be infinite in ano ^rnere ! 
Admittedly, there i.s nothing in the definition of " Attrihute ” 
to support this interpretation. Spinoza 1 take to l>e defining 
Attribute” as a way in which substance is apprehended. 
At the same time, I do not think it is implied that the 
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content of such apprehension is subjective in character. To 
our apprehension, it is true, substance can present only some 
of its features, some of its essence, but so far as what is 
apprehended is concerned, no distinction is to be drawn 
between the content cognised and the real essence. Strongly 
as he emphasises the distinction between partial and complete 
knowledge, Spinoza recognises no antithesis between what is 
truly known and what is. 

So much, then, by way of preface. I proceed now at once 
to the special themes I purpose to discuss. I propose to consider 
the sense in which particular things are regarded by the two 
thinkers as existing, the mode of being ascribed to them, the 
didcrent stages of development they are thought to exhibit, and 
the relation in which they are conceived to stand to the 
ultimate ground. 

I. 

AW tn\i1 mv 

A biiig and intricate chapter in tin*, history of thought 
remains to be written npon the transformations in nicaiiing 
undergone by the term “ substance ” i»rior to its adoption by 
tlie Cartesians. rrofcss(»r Pringle- Pattison is certainly justified 
in emphasising the fundamental difference between the 
Aristotelian coiicepticm of irpwrrf ouaia and tlici conception 
of substance as the sclf-snb.«*i.stent.^ It is wtnth while, 
however, reminding ourselves that Aristotle's use of oitria is 
by no means uniform, and that the prototype of the latter 
conception is also to bo found in the After defining 

ovaia as that to which being (to in tlie strict sense 

belongs {Mifn., 1028, n 31), Aristotle does, no doubt, usually 
interpret this to mean “ that which cannot stand in a judguient 
as predicate or attribute of anything else.” The distinctive 
mark of a substance then consists in the fact of its being a 
roSe Ti, a single individual thing with a determinate nature 


The Idea of God, p. 272. 
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(to KaffitcaoTov). It is not, indeed, the content apprehended 
by sense at any given moment; it is the individual entity 
which through all its changes preserves it-s indestructible 
form or essence and which can only be truly known by 
grasping the fonn or essence which characterises it. All the 
same, it does not consist of essence or form (elSo?) merely ; 
it is always an oucria o-ui/dcro?, that is to say, the essence or 
type as realised under conditions peculiar to each individual, 
conditions which can lie summarily expressed by the tenu 
matter (ykn)- Matter is ec|uivalent, in short, to the totality of 
conditions by which each individual concrete thing (trvvoXov) is 
determined as a unique existent and as finite. Yet, while 
insisting th.at in the worhl of genesis oidy the eonci-ete indi- 
vidual thing is substance. Ari.stotle is constrained (in Hook xii 
of the Mdaphyaii-) to the adiiiissiun that there must be an 
eternal umnovable substance (ore avdyKti elvai riva aiitov 
ovaiav aKivfiTov), because otherwise the universe would Vie 
destructible. And this eternal unmovable sub.stan<'e he takes to 
be pure essence without matter, ami to be complete reality (to 8f 
Ti elvai ova v\rjv to tt^wtof . In 

other words, the divine l)eing, ;i.s a scll’-depeudeni. eternally 
conqilcte and unchangeable essence, is an iinlividiial substance, 
and hence an individual existent, but in a sense totally 
diirerent from that in which cuncrete individual things had 
been delincd to be substances and existents. To p\U it brietly. 
Aristotle is virtually saying that God is enuAtt mii wbnse 
essence involves existence, whereas in tlie ease of finite things 
their essence never does involve their existence. And the 
iiTcsolvable problem created by these iwoineompulible ]»i».silions 
would be one way of exhibiting the inetduMvnt ebaraefer uf 
Aristotle's siiccnlative system. Aristotle, it is true, eoinvived 
God us standing outside the whole process which, by his 
^eic presence, ho initiates in nature. Ihii the faet that 
prechely the same irresolvable problem reappears in the 
speculation of Spinoza should ho sutlieieiit to show that the 
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substitution of the notion of iininanence for the notion of 
transceiulcncc affords in itself no Siifeguard against the daiicrt^ki. 
which so constantly besets metaphysical construction,— .the 
danger, namely, of finding ourselves stranded with two worlds 
which persistently fall apart and resist any possibility of 
rational connexion. 

From the comnieiicenient of his literary activity Sjuiioza 
had resigned himself to admitting a two-fold signiiicanci* of the 
term “existence.** In the Cogitahi MiUqthyma he didines 
being as '' nil tliat which, when clearly and di.siinctlv 
appreliendt'd, is found to exist necessarily, or at least to he 
capable of existing,'* and ])roceed8 to the assertion that IjoiiF 
may be «livid- il into (//) being which in virtue of its own 
nature exists necessarily, or the essence of which involves 
existence, and (//) being the es.sence of which involves onlv a 
jxissilJe existence, indicating, at the same time, that this is 
e 4 uivalent to a division of being into subsiance and hiimIo, not 
into that of sulislaiice and accident (i. 1). Then, in rcganl to 
modes, he goes on to explain that r-wr is “ nothing (*lsfi 

than the way in whicli created things are cfimpreliended in the 
Attrihiite'i of (lorl/* while » t.risffnfhm is “the essence of 
things con<iderLM.l apart from (bid (r.r/>7f Ih um) ami in itself,” 
seeing that it is attributed to things after they have been 
cr»*ated by (lod” (i. 2, §3). Liter on, in a chapter «ni the 
eternity nf (Jud, ho conteinls that eternity is not to l»e 
coii'- oived its indefinite dnrati«>ii. (iod’s )»eing is elcrn.d in the 
.seiis*? Ilf timele.'‘sne.ss : in it itihlf jn-itfit iin- 
Duratinii is an ttjrt'rfin non r» ro t'H'ft nfitff’ nrifm- 

one wuuld s.iy that llie eswiice of a circle or of a tiiani’le, 
in .so f ir as it is an etoriial truth, lias endured for a 
lieriod than from the time of Adam. A created thing 
he Hiiid t'l j»nsse.ss existence, iiecause cmlainly existence dees 
not hi-long t«i its essence: but Cbid cannot be said t“ 
exi^t^'uce, for the existence of (bjd is Uod himself. Coiise 
queiitly, while created thifigs may bi .5 saiil to possess duiatwHi 
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God can in no wise be said to ixissess it.* Writing to Meyer, 
about the time of the publication of the Gogitata^ Spinoza 
uifres that of the existence of substance we conceive in a 
totally different nianuer from that in which we conceive of 
tlie existence of inodes. Hence arises recognition of the 
distinction between eternity and duration, for we can explain 
a certain measure of the existence of modes in terms of 
duration, but we can only explain the existence of substance 
in terms of eternity, in terms of the infinite enjoyment of 
oxisteiico or essence {Ep. xii, Vloten and LaiuVs ed.). In the 
{<hod Trcftfise, the identity <if God’s existence and essence is 
laid down at the outset as fundamental. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that while “the essences of things are from all eternity 
and will remain to all eternity unalterable,” yet as existences 
imrticular things are constantly changing. And in several 
|)liicc.s it is certainly implied that, although the essences of all 
tliiuj^s are included in God, the existences taken on by particular 
things are not in like manner ineliuleil therein. A similar 
line is followed in the Ethiv-^. The existence of God and 
His essence are one and the same ” (i. 20). ” The essence of 

things produced by God does not involve existence.’* Con- 
sideration of that essence, whether existing or non-existing, 
discloses that it neither involves existence nor duration. It 
cannot, tliorefore, be the cause or ground either of the t*xistenoe 
of things or of their duration (i. 24). Kssence ainl existence, 
that is to say, are to be distinguished as two diflereiit forms 
of being whicli in the case of God and the Attributes are in 
harmony with one another, even identical with one anolher, 
111 the case of the infinite modes are in harmony wiili one 
another but not identical, while in the case of the finite 
modes they evince tliemsclves as throughout in disharmony. 

liergson might argue that in strictuoasthc analogy 
tion h ^ n ** tliat God cannot be s.aid to possess dura- 

deniea ^^”^"*** ** duration. But that, of course, is just what Sjnnoroi 
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Accordingly, it is contended that the being of substance does 
not pertain to tlie essence, does not constitute the qj 
a man (or of any finite mode), because then the existenco of 
tlie lattcn* woiihl follow from the existence of the former 
whicli would imply tlie absurdity of its being mmsury 
existciK-e (ii. 10). Finally, attention may he drawn in this 
connexion to the proposition (v. 23) that “ the liuinan minj 
cannot he absolutely destroyed with the body, hut soinotliiug 
of it KMuains which is eternal.” What remains is the essence; 
as timeless, it cannot be ailec-ted hy death, which is merely a 
change in the serii?s of clianges; death ailects only temporal 
existence. We feid llmt our mind, in so far, that is, as il is 
mt niis f.'MViif ia, is ehM iial. On the other hand, only in so far 
as it involves the actual existence of the body can tin* miuil 
be saitl t«) possess duration, in oilier words, existence limited 
by a fixed time. 

These pa.s.sages, which might easily he added to, will .siiflice 
to bring out the kind of conceiition with which Spinoza is pro- 
ceeding. He is trying to work tr^ether two ways of regarding 
the universe (jf particular things. It appertains to the nature 
of a tinile mode, on the one hand, that it possesses an individual 
exi.sti-nce, a particular and determinate heing, distinci from the 
being of substance as the ground of this ileloriniiiaic being, 
distinct, also, from oilier determinato beings: ami, on llio other 
hand, that il is yet substance ilsedf in a determinate eomlitioii, 
and in so far again one with the whole complex of other inoiK 
so tliat tldngs are not irafih r hut only separate from 

one aiuithcr (Ktli. i, !.'» Sehol). Hence it is tlmt a iiiwle w 
(lcscrik*(l (ts “(kU in />tr He is nio<litie<I in a Jetemiuaic 
iiioiliiiciitioii,” or “i/t ivtjitf is aireclcd in a cei tain iiwiuicf 

m. i, 28) ; lienee it is that an idea is siiokcn uf as ‘-(iod *# 
w for m Ood is coiisiileiud as air<.!Cted hy an idea ’ 

9^or llmt the huiinin mind issiioken of as “Hod liaviiig sne 
idea ill »» /«r a.i Ood forms the essence of the 

Kth. ii, 11). The observation has often been niado t a 
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full .stress of Spinoza’s problem comes to a bead in the use 
ho makes of this relative particle qinUainH, (//) In so tar 
as “all things are in fbal,” each particular mode is in 
a acHJif’- eternal and infinite. As an “ aflection ” of sub- 
stance, even its continuance in existence is dependent upon 
sub-stance ; and its essence considered simply as contained 
in tlie whole modal system or nafurn luihtrntn invulves 
its existence. Bnt this “existence” is not temporal exist- 
ence, not duration, not existence “ abstiiictly nniceived ” 
{Eth, ii,45); it is the timeless being which the mode po.ssesscs 
as following from the necessity of fJods nature; and we are 
not entitled to assume that, in the heinjx Ciotl, the mode 
stands out as a /v.s sinifnhins. (/>) In sr) far as things have a 
distinctive nature of their own, each iwirticnlar mode exliibits 
cliJiracteristics which caniiol he tnu-ed hack to its dei>endence 
upon substance. “ That which is finite ami which has a 
determinate exislence cannot he pnMlu"(‘d by the absolute 
nature of any AUrihutc <»f (bid, for whatever lollnws from the 
{ibsolute nature of any atlrihuU* of (bul is infinite and eternal ” 
(i. 2S). Tlm.s “deterniiiiatc exi.slence,” or llie exislf*nce of 
modes in the coinimnih^ onln /icifp/vo, and the “existence” which 
modes may he said to possess in virtue of their e.'^.seiice in the 
Attributes of God, — that is,a.s coiisliluting natnrfi natomUi * — 
these are not only different but fiuidamentally anlagonisiic. 

The insuperable diflicullies wliieli are thus occasioned for 
Spinoza’s iuetapliy.sical theory come to li.i;hl at well-nigh every 
turning-point of its development. So far as necessary “ exist- 
ence” is concerned, it is, for example, clear that tlie demonstra- 
tion offered of the proposition tliat it jierlains to the nature of 
substance to exist {Eth, i, 7) is a intilio prim-'qiii, Suli^taiiee, 
according to the deiiuition, is “that the concejitinn of which 

* Spiiioai does not retain in the Ethw* iho dislim tion ho had niatlo 
lu the i^hon Treatite between ntitunf uafttMtKt ^/f/erii/w ami mitum 
particulans, and I am following Mr. Joaohitirs intorprotation of 

ura naturata in the Ethivs, (See Ethic* of pp. 119 fqq.) 
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does not require the conception of another thing.” But, iu 
that case, so the proof runs, it ciin liave no cause outside 
of itself, for the knowledge of an ehect depends upon and 
involves the knowledge of the cause.” And as substance can 
have no ciiuse outside of itself, it must be camn sui ; existouce 
therefore, must perUiin to its nature. The argument, however 
assumes just that which it purports to establish. For if 
substance has no cause outside itself, it follows that it must 
have an inner cause only on the assumption lluii it 
existent, and that such existence needs a cause, in accordance 
indeed, with the dictum laid down in the Scholium of the 
next prop<»sitinn, that “of any existing thing tliero must 
necessarily be some cause on account of which ii exists/' 
In the immediate sequel, Spinoza api>ears, in fact, tacitly to 
allow that, by bis proof, he Inis maile no advance, for he 
jirocoeds to base the self-existence of substance uj)i.)ii the 
bare detinitioii (substance is “ that which is in its(df and 
is conceived through itself”), and to maintain that he who 
has a clear and <lisfinct itiea of substance ami yt*l doubts 
whether substance exists, is in the iiredicamenl of llu.* man who 
siiys h«? has a true idea, but doubts whetlier or no it is 
false. Ami later nii still (A7//. i, 'JO) it is deliiiitely 
laid down that the cxisteiicii and the essence of (lod ai’e 
one and the same, from which follows that (lod’s oxislcnce 
is an eternal truth. So far us determinate existence is 
concerned, .Spiiiozas cinharrassmcnt is no less nianitost. 
I'articular ihiiig"', as th<;y ap|ienr in the ronnnnnU onto nnftnve, 
cannot ix* regardc«l as following of necessity fnmi the iiatnie 
of sulj.stam;*! ; ilieir existence as such is iraiisilory and limited; 
the (iccureiiee of any particular thing or event licre and now 
can c)nly be; traced backwards from one liiiiiUMl thing or event 
to another in a chain to which there is no terminus (AM- b 
This chain of limited things is, that is to s;iy, soiutdiow in 
liossesisiuii J)f that which can eoiifcr upon an essence 
cannot derive from intiiiite siihsiaiice. It is true an attempt 
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jnade to save the situation by means of the consideration that 
each of the causes in such a chain is “ God or one of God's 
Attributes, in so far as it is modified by a modification wliich is 
finite and has a determinate existence." But, here again, there 
is obviously being taken for granted the very thing, and, in 
this context, the only tiling, Uiat requires exidanation. The 
question is, how it is possible that existence whicli is not 
identical with essence can arise in substance whose existence 
is identical with essence. To reply that it arises in so far as 
substance is already infected by an einlless series of existences 
of the precise type about which we are inquiring, is but to 
ignore the problem and not to solve it. We are left, as 
Mr. Joacliini expresses it, with a world of determinate 
existences standing over against the world of essences ; some- 
how certain of the essences or potentialities of things have 
stepped into the actualities of tlie world of temi)oral existence ; 
and, although they have thus Ijecome less real than those 
wliich remain in ^mse as mere essences, tliey have yet acquired 
a distinctness and an individuality and a power of activity, of 
which, as mere essences, they were ileslitute.* 

Turning now to Leibniz's way of handling the problem we 
have liad before us, oiir object will be to discover whether 
the theory of monads enables him to avoid the intpoA'ic just 
indicated. Leibniz repudiates euqihatieally enough the view 
of Spinoza and of other similar anthors, wlio will have it that 
there is only one substanci', namely (rod, who thinks, believes 
and wills one thing in me, but who thinks, believes and wills 
quite the opptisiu* in some one else " (Gerhardt, vi, j). 537). 
He reverts to the Aristotelian definition of substanct' as that 
''Inch can only be the subject of a proposition and never a 
predicate. But this definition, he contends, is not suilicient, 
“lul is in itself merely verbal. Every true preiliralion must 
a basis in the nature of things, and even when the 


cy. Joachiiu, op, e/L, pp, 224-*'). 
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predicate is not explicitly contained in the subject, it is still 
necessjiry tliat it should bo implicitly contained in it. The 
content, then, of the subject must always include that of tlie 
predicate in such a way that, if one understood ]»eifi*or.iy 
the subject-concept, one would know that the jn-edicaie 
necessarily l)elongs to it. The concei)t, therefore, of nay 
individual substance inchnles once for all everythin;^ which 
can ever happen to that subject; and, in conteinplatinjr this 
concept, a perfect intelli*fence would be able to discern wluit- 
soever can be truly said about such individual, just as in the 
nature of a circle it would be able to tliscern all the pro- 
perties which can be derived ibercfnuu. Kach iiiuniul is 
in this ivsptrt, a suhstance. and in so far an entire world, nr a 
mirror of the whole woihl which it represents in its own 
fashion. “ The universe is in a manner nmltiplieil ns many 
times as there are substances.'* Thus, it may, in a sense, he 
said that just as Spinoza had maintained that cveryiljing cun 
be deduced fifuu the one substance, so fjoibniz nmintaiiis that 
everythiiij,^ is deducible from the notion of ;my one of the 
ninltitufh? of substances. So far tlie contrast between the two 
ways of thinkin*^ seems to bi* a marked and ilecidiMl cinilnist, 
although even hen^ it is, I think. im»n* apj»iireiit than real. 
His next slej», however, briiij's Leihniz back, almost at a huiiinl, 
to the slamipoint c>f Spinoza. For be is constrained to inti o- 
duce tlie all-imi»ortaut clistinction between jniniarv or original 
sub.'<tance and derivative created substances; ami, in so 
doin>:, accei»t.'', without recoin j si iijif the sioiiitiramr “f tlic 
ae(!eptance, the tioctrine of a twodbid moile of e.\islem.'0. Ihe 
ultiiiial*; jzrouinl of things iiiiist, argues, be a iiecesfl*ry 
substanre, in which the variety of particular changes exists 
only “ eminently ” as its source ; and this suiuenie. suhsUnce, 
nnifjne and uiiiver>al as it is, iiothinjg Injiiig indej»cndentof d, 
must l)C illimitable and (smtaiii as much reality as is juissiMe 
(.l/oMw/., §§ :iH anti 40). lH*rivative aubsUinces, on tin- otlier 
hand, nro «t»iiliiij(ent ciitilieH, depemleiit upon the ultiin< 
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ground just as their own states are dependent upon themselves, 
essentially limited in character, their limitation constituting 
ill one sense their individuality* (lUd., § 42). 

Here, tlien, we see the water trickling in that is destined to 
overflow the house. Since the ground of any existing being 
can only be sought in an existing being, there must, it is 
contended, be one being which has luetsiphysicsil necessity, and 
whose essence is iilentical with existence. In oilier words, 
there must exist a being bearing in itself tbe reason of its own 
existence, and (iiffereiit from tliat plurality of Ixjings, the 
world, which has no metaphysical necessity. If, now, it can be 
shown that such a being is pcssible,^ — that is to say, is not self- 
contradictory, — we are entitled l«i atliriii its existence, because, 
since the essence of anything constitutes its possibility, it 
follows that to exist by its essence is tbe same as to exist by its 
possibility. And that the being of God is ]M>ssible can, Leibniz 
thinks, be conclusively sliuwn. For (Soil is liy detiiiilion pui-e 
aliirnmtion, absolute jKfrfectioii, without limit or negations; 
there can, therefore, be no contradietion involvetl in the notion 
of his being. Accordingly, for Lidlmiz just as for Spinoza, a 
raiUcal ditfereuce of kind is to be conslituied between existence 
in an absolute sense and existence in a relative sense. The 
essence of an infinite being involves its existence because it is 
uiiliiuiccd, because there is nothing to hinder that need of 
existence (exiffenUttm (A'i^ft ntiav), or that tendency to exist, 
which all essence, as he curiously puts it, carries with it. It is, 
ui fact, the prerogative of the divine nature to have need only 
of a possibility or an essence in order actually to exist, and this 
w precisely wliat is meant by em a st\ The essence of a finite 
^oing, oil the other hand, does not involve its existence, 
tecause such essence is limited by other essences ; and only by 
^laptiitioii to other essences, so as to form along with tliein tlie 

6st ijossible world, does it involve even the \>ossibiUly of 
existence. 


ty. in/ra, pp. 344-5. 
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In the case, therefore, of the dei)endeiit luouads, existt^noe 
implies, in Leibniz's view, something over and above essence 
Tlie position may be briefly foiinulated thus : — 

Possibility + a supplement, = Actuality. 


The supplement is that, whatever it is, which is needful to 
raise possibility into actuality. What, then, is tin' naiuivof 
this .f? Such answer as can be extracted irom 
strikes one as singularly inellectivu. According to his woH 
known doctriiu?, there hovered before the undersianding of ttoj 
iimuinorablc images of compossible universes, eacdi of tliem so 
ordeivd in point of detail as to he consistent with certain 
etenial laws of truth. The monads wore called into existence 
by the divine will, which is to be distingnisheil from the 
divine iindorstanding, and which Is morally determined hv the 
prineiplc of the choice of the best. Ihil how diH‘8 that aceoiiiit 
of the inattm* help us in regard tn tlie vital j.niiiL are 
considering ? We ni.*e«l to know what new faclur is eoii- 
stiluted for iJod or for the world hy this fiat of civalimi, we 
need to know what hasheeri addinl to that world of cmaiMjssilile 
essences whi<*li is imw mon' than a world of imagi's, in order 
tliat it should have stepiK.**! forth into existence (nHside the 
divine mind. Th*.' mere empty notion of an act avails us 
nothing, unless tlie whicdi has accrued through the act can 
be indicated. The contt^nlioii might, I suppose, In* ailvaiicod 
that the stippleineiil in ([Uestiun was for Ixdlmiz jawisely the 
element of activity which he regarded as tlie fuiulaineiital 
factor in existent reality. I ilo not, liowever, envy tlie htsk of 


anyone who uiiderUikes to render explicable the niiiiiner in 
which activity can he added to essences. Nt>r would the 
contention be in keeping with lieibniz's own stateinonts. He 
is repeatedly as.serting that “in jiossibilily or essence 
there is a certain ;i8piratioii to exist,” that “ essence hy itso 
tends to exist,” so that it would api»ear tliat acthit} ^ 
already involve^.! in the lieing of osacnce. Sloreover, t ® 
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cIuiicD of the best is, iis l*roteHsoi‘ L'lttfi puts iti, “ ratlier a 
negative release into existence than a )jositivo cimtion,”* for 
it is jiicturetl as a lilKjrnting of the ess**ncos in iinestioii from the 
coiniteriicting inlluenees of opposite essences, as a removal of 
hiiiclranccs to their inherent ijowor of development. In some 
way, through the act of creation, the monads liecoine 
“ win<lowless.” 

II. 


AvitrUj/ )(!« (hr Vrinriftlr of Intdruhuililii, 

f maintain. .Stits Lcilniiz, in op];o.«ing hi.s own view of 
substance to that nf Locke, “ that .substances cannot b(* eon- 
ceivc<l in their ban* e.'isenee without any acliviiy. that activity 
is of the cs.s<‘ncc of siibsUiice in geiieml ’’ (Cerh.. v. p. .IS). It 
is a slii>iii;ry m.tion, th.tl of activity, and all tiHi easily 
iutuiprelcd in a iiuasi-]i.svchoIoMi,.al fad, ion. into whicli fa.shion. 
iiKlced. Leibniz's desciiption.s of it not infiv«incnlly imtd t,> 
fall. Ibil L'ibniz make-!, at any rate, the iitiemiii to f.-nn 
a conception !>f activity as contraste.! with !i mere jiictnrc of 
it. “15y force or iswer (f.oiss ., be writes. "I do not 


mean the eai«city (jtoornu ) or mere faculty, which is muhing 
blit a iie.'ir jiussibility ..f acting, and which, being as it were 
ilciul, never i)rodu<*es an acti.iii without being .stimulated fr.nn 
ffitluiiit, bin 1 mean something between tin* capacity (/iee,-,./,-) 
ami action, something which inclmles an i ltbn. an act. an 
eiitdecliy, for force i>a.s.sesof itsc*lf into a< t i-.n. in .s.. f.ir as nothing 
iimlere it" (Oerh., iv, 472). la-ibni/'s .loctrine may U* expivss,-d 
Jimtly thus. The characteristic feaimv of every indivi.lnal 
■ -Itiuue is unity a unity which is not eonci-ivable after 
•c manner of a merely pre-sentcl obj,., f. .Jnst as it reipiireil 
tip. vxtendwhiess to exidain the natun* 

iuer*l it rc>quii'iHl im»ro than l ho ni htniig 

subTticr in*lividual 

® t!' our aid the very tlitlerent 


* Jfia,/, NiJ., vol. viii, UJint, i». 34T. 
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cuiiiH'.ptioii of power or energy, a permanent principle of 
change and action, in order to give definiteness to the thou^dit 
of individuals as substantive realities. Not only so; the same 
line of reflexion enables us to define more explicitly the kim] 
of force which is requisite in order that an iinliviiluul so),, 
stance should maintiiin its numerical identity. It is not a 
f(*rcc in any way depeinlent for its iniMle of being iijiun spatial 
relations — in other words, it is non-material in character 
Moreover, sinci? the unity of an individual real siihstaiice masi; 
I»c a iiniiy wluVh connects togetliiM- tln‘ various cJiango.s tliat 
constitute its states, the activity wliicli is its essential quality 
must luf of a kiml tliat is caiuihle of uniting multijiliciiv of 
relations with singleness of being: it must, that is to say, Uj 
a one in many, or a many in *)ne. And the only activity which 
can fulfil a function of that sort is tin* activity nr fon-.e of a 
soul or mental lih*. ^ronads are active /wv .sc, and in tliein 
perception implies rcpresiuilation of the external in the 
internal, of the compnund in the simj)le, nf multiplicity in 
unify, which ai;ain involves appelitiiui. or the hunlcm y to pass 
fnuu one perceplhui to anoilier. If, then, iho contention of 
Dillmanii* is to Im* allowed, that “ the mnst important concf*|»t 
of Ii»dhni/-’s ^Munadolnuy is the concept of representation," 
the proviso must in? adiled that n‘pn>enlal ion is not merely per- 
ception but also striving tendency, that it is a sjiontaiieoiiH power 
of devehi|ujient no less than a reflecting mirror of the universe. 

Jiut the oth(;r side of the shield mu.st he disjilaycd. Think 
out tie* notion of activity. lA*il mi/ argues, and it will he ^een to 
involve what at first sight a|)pears Ui be diametrically opposed 
to it, namely, passivity. Activity is the way in which an 
individual iiicinifests its indiviiluality. It is, however, not only 
in virtue of tliis positive (|u:ility tliat individuality is cou- 
Htituted ; an indivhUial imt marked off from others, not nega- 
tively charaeterised as being exi:lusivi\ would lie a contradiction 


* Xru** DurttMiun^ tier J^^ihnizini'hen Sfotuitlenl»*hrft p- 30^ 
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ill terms. Activity which simply Bowed forth would give no 
iiiiinifcstalioii of itsidf, just as little as an elastic force which 
met with no resistaiuie. Every monad must, then, he at cmce 
uctive and pas'^ive; active in order to exist at all, jiassive in 
Older to exist as ilistinei from the other ineinher.s «if the 
universe. Accordingly, passivity in the monad is the (dement 
of limitation, of incompleteness, of finitude ; and since the 
position (d‘ each momnl in the whole system is determined by 
iis degree of linitude, its passivity may be saiil to be that 
element which fnn.stitiites its ndatedness to the oilier monad.s. 
Furtliermore, each monad, in so far as ii is active, lias clear and 
distinct idea.s, and apprehend.s tin* inn* nature of reality; in so 
far as it is jxissivc, its ideas an? ohscnrc and confii.scd, .ind what 
is obscure and confusml foreign to il,.s/v iy/.s other than itself, 
sirm to be external and material. Matter, in short, alt bough an 
essential feature in the life of the monad, i.s but the phenoimmal 
q»i»eavaiice of that which in truth is non-uialerial. 

In all this, it would lo(»k, at Hrst sight, as tlnnigh we hail 
left the “modes" of S|iino/.a far behind : but, as a matter of 
fuel. Leiljiiiz has been largely engaged in making explieit what 
is more or less implicit in the AV/n'is. For S|»iin»/.a. no less than 
for Leibniz, the individuality of determinate existences consists 
ill activity. Already in the Cn>fifnfn y\\. C> it ba'l been 
iiiiiintained that the principle of litV .should be atiribuled to 
all things, hot Ii corptireal and mental. Ainl I 'V life was to be 
understood the ritu ifuum n\< In snu cw n nnif , — a force 
wliicli, ah hough dilVerently represented in ditl'erent ihing.s, each 
thing may he said to posHe*?s in varying degree. Ihu in the 
hthira the conception is expaiultMl in signitieanct* s<» that it 
comes to .stand for a measure of self-deivndfiuv on the i»arl of 
particular things. 

In the first place, it followed directly from the doctrine of 
Attiibutes that all res jwrtirHhnrs arc at once corporeal and 
^ in cluiracter ; regarded from one point of view, they are 
° of extension, regarded from another point of view they 
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are inodes of consciousness. In fact, were it not for Uw 
tion of our uiulcrstanding, we iiiij;ht apprehend eacli ]wirfckiii.,i. 
thing as a mode of any one of the innumerahh* Atlrilmi,,;;, 
which constitute tlie essence of God. Individual tliimrs 
all of them fntinhiftt, although in difllMiMit ticgiees* (ji. 
What, therefore, can ho sai<l generally concerning tin? Iiuman 
mind may be said regarding the mind of any olljer thiir^r. Yet 
this fiUbrds no n*ason for denying that minds oi' souls di 1^.1. 
from one another as their hixlies do, and that one conlaiiis uioie 
reality than another. In other worils. the kind of lifo nr sduI 
animating a ]^arlicular thing will deinuid upon the iiuiuIm.-i of 
qualities characterising it, or upon its power nf .icling nr 
suffering. 

In the second jdaee, ]iarticular things are moile.s f»f t;,,,]’,,. 
Attributes whieh express those Attributes in a detiiiiie ainl 
delerininate way (trrfo #■/ th t* rminuto hn»tlo\ Kaeh that 
is to say, manifests Goirs nature or es'^ence in a iiijiiini*r 
pecadiar to itself, and as no other thing nianifcsi'^ it. .All 
things derive their es.seiici*, and in <ine s».‘n<e !h»*ii 
from (rod; hnt, ajiart from the fuel that they iIiu.n lollnw tVom 
the necessity of the iliviiie nature, they havi*, in viriii** nf ilu-ir 
relation to a lixed time ami jdaee, a certain lelaiivi* imlo- 
peiideiice or modal distinctness. Tin' ditlicully nr iiiijHi>si- 
hility of reconciling this contention with the Mend nf tlnuiglit 
pnr.suetl in the earlier jmrtioiis rd the /M/fs is ]»alenl nnmuli. 
Ihit it can hardly h** f|iie.stiimed that at this jimctnre nl' Iiis 
rcHexion Sjiino/a d 4 ies speak a.s though there helniigL''! to 
jjarticular things, even ihougli the negative elemcnl which lie 
had taken, formerly, to cli.stingnish them fiMun the AUsnluie l»e 
disregarded, a certain individuality wliich, a.s e«»ulaine«l in 
i.s still jiositive, and can be known ihnaigh God. 

This atlirmativc, .'icdf-asaerlive, ftictoi* which the csseiaeof 
u jfarticiilar thing ajipearH to iiivtdve is what Spinoza oal^^ 

* (.7. Short TrmtiM (ii. 22). “'Hiero can lie nothing in 

wliich there is not in the soiil of that nanio thing an id«a. ’ 
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cflHotn-% its tendency or striving towards preservation * Kvery- 
thiiig strives to maintain itself in existence, and to resist 
whatever threatens to encroach upon, or dcstrc)y, its being. 
Thus the existence of any individual thing cannot he tcriiiinated 
from witliin itself ; on the contrary, " each thing strives, so far 
as in it lies, to persevere in its own being ” (AV/t. iii, G). The 
comtm now declared, the given or actual essence 

of the thing itself ; and it is, therefore, not conditioned hy time ; 
it is iiulepeiident, that is to say, of the reciprocal iletennination 
of one thing hy another. An inorganic thing manifests its cunafus 
by resisting and rep(dling whatsoever wouhl tend to alter its 
condition cif motion or rest. A plant has its own way of 
slriving to maintain itself against ill-a«lajne<l sunonmlings, 
and of using its eiivironnieiit to sub.serve the eoiilinnimee of 
its growth ami life. In the animal the takes the ft»rin 

of appetite or inii»ulse and in lliat form new scc»pe 

for its exercise is provhled. Finally, the eo/ze/z/.s in the ease of 
man liccoines, or may hecoine, an ohji*eL of his con.si iousness ; lie 
not only strives to persevere in hi< own being, hut he may be 
aware of such striving. Affjfffitus assuiiies ilie aspect of 
vii-intlifttis. It is true that Spiiiozii makes the curious reserva- 
tion that the presence of self-con.'iciou.snes.s makes no ditference, 
for “whether a man is conscious of his appetite or n«», the 
aiijielite still reniaiiis one and the same” \E(h. iii. App., § 1). 
Hut I do not think we are entitled to conclude from this that 
Spinoza lueaiit to imply that the tvnafus which expresses it.'*elf 
ni man is a blind unconscious force, a mere will-to-live which 
uses man as its instrument, whilst the conscimisness of it is 
an accident of its o})eratioii. As Mr. l>utV points oul,f 
what Spinoza is saying in the passage just ipioteil is not that 
diere is uo diderence between appetite in general and hnmaii 

follow^^ ^ihniz’s mertion that force is “that from which activity 
preventiii it; it is effort, costi/ fa." U((re d 

+ I\a{tical and £thieal PhUmphj/, p. 78, 
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desire, but that there is no difference between a liuma^ 
appetite and a human desire. And I tliink Mr. Duff is 
in his caiitention that, uccording to Spinoza, all liuinaa 
striving is vt*puJifas, whether it be called a eonntt/s, an appetite 
or a volition, and that oi* every cvpiilitaH a man is, or at. least 
may Ih3. conscious. 

The activity, then, upon which Leibniz lavs such stres.s as 
constituting tlie essence of individuality was e<iually recognised 
by Spinoza; and was, in fact, not less strongly einpliasised by 
him. Whether he regarded it as playing the important part in 
perceptive experience that lieibniz claims for it is not easy 
to determine. But, at any rate, he leaves us in no doubt 
as to its unique position in the higher intelleotual life. 
“ Whatever we desire through reason is nothing else than 
tlie desire tt» understand. Ami since this striving of the 
mind (z/o/i/Zv by which the mind, in so far as it 

reasons, cm lea vours ti» preserve its ludiig, is nollung hut the 
striving to umlerstand, it folh»\vs that tliis striving to uikIlM'- 
stand { 'nibUUp’utVi nmtthf'i) i.s the jirimaiy and sole foundation 
of virtue ” iv, l^G). 

Equally, li>o, Spinoza had discovered what seemed to iiim 
elements of |iassivity in tlie development of individual 
experience. The various iutmfinftfiu/it s of vague experience, 
when tin? order of their wenrrenee is not ivgulatiMl hy the 
conscious .sul»jecl — so long, that is to say, us the niiml perceives 
things as existing in the eowm//«Z.s nn/o iinftnvf, «>r, in other 
words, is determined from without Di apprehend this or that— 
are pcninir*: in character ; and in descrihing these as fragments, 
or as torn, mutilated portions of ideas, Spinoza is on the veige 
of forintilating the dt^trine that sensations are confused 
concepts. Ami one need do no more than refer to the elaborate 
analysis of the *' |iassive eiiiotioiiR ” in the lliird Boi»k of 
£t/iirA, where the notion of passivity carries with it similar 
iiiiplicalions 

That Spinoza, on the baain of his view of substance, was 
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letfitiinately entitled to make use of the conception of conatt/s, 
as the essence of an individual thing, may well, indeed, be 
doubted. Activity is introduced by him c:c ahrupto and no 
serious attempt is made to justify its introduction. It is true 
that we ai'e vaguely told at the beginning {JSth, i, 11) that U) 
bo able to exist is power (ptdentia ) ; but it is in tlie descent 
from the I’ealm of the rnconditioned to the realm of the 
Conditioned through means i»f the infinite mo«les that activity 
fii-Rt becomes prominent. The infinite modes, tf qvics and 
intrlMns almMr infunhin, are just the Attributes of Extension 
and Thought plus tlie element of activity, lint as to bow tliis 
supiilementary factor is snjjposiMl to emerge from tlie un- 
diflercntiatetl wholes of Extension and Thought, Spinoza leaves 
us ill the dark. He seems to U* taking the notion of 
“depending on’* as ecpiivalent to that id “following from.” 
Obviously, however, tlie i«Ientiliealion of the two noiimis is 
illegitiniato. llotion no doubt depends upon extension; but 
ill no sense can it be said to follow from extension. Yet it 
is evident, I think, that I^dbiiiz loti, is in the long run con- 
fronted wiib no less obstinate a difliculty. The transition 
finm tlio ]mre uiuliflcreiitiateil activity of (5 «mI to tlie myriinl 
finite centres of activity in tlie created universe is hardly easier 
to render intelligible than the transition efleeit-d by Spinoza. 

111 . 

Sldtfrs in the Ditylvpitif nl uj Itulicidunl Thiiufs, 

It is illlpo^sible here to do more than briefly indicate the 
various stages recognised by Spinoza ami Ijidlmiz in the <lcvelop- 
iiieiit of particular existences. The notion of evolution was. 
of course, move deeply iinhedded in the speeulaiion of lA*ibniz 
than in thut of Spinoza. The general prineiple of continuity 
^as never for long absent from I/i^ibiii/.s tbougbt. Though at 
hist foiiunlated by him with reference to the nature of (juanti- 
tativt changes, it was soon extended to the whole range of 
^ity. It led him rapidly to tlie conclusion (hat any absolute 
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qualitative difference between one entity and another, such 
as was involved in the Cartesian antithesis of conscioiianef^^ 
and extension, calls to be i-ejected. If there are to be i-ea] 
individuals, and if those individuals are to be parts of onu and 
the same system, no differences of kind must be allowed to 
obtain aimmg them. In its ultimate nature, reality nnist ))e 
continuous. Any amount of difference there iiiiglit be 
provided such difference lie difference of degree only. From 
this to the further deteniiinatioii of the ultimate elciuents of 
reality as psycliical in chameter was hut a short sto]) for « 
speculative genius nf the subtlety of Leil)niz. The stifp w.is taken 
by help of the consideration that an individual being must be 
conceived as that which unites in itself a manibdd, and tlut 
ilia sphep* of mere exteniletlne-ss a unity nf the kind in i[iiestion 
was precluded. 

The individuals, then, of which the universe consists are 
mental in nature and distingiiishalile i>y dilfercnccs in the 
degree of coinpletoness with which the cniiibination of a 
inariifuld in unity is represerile*! by llitMii. Taking the liminii 
individual a^ our point of departure, we fiinl on tlie one Iiaiid 
the lower tyiH^s of life exhiliited in animals and planis. and, 
on the other liand, we am entitled t<» c«intemplalo forms of 
life higher than nur own, culiiiiiiatiiig at length in the life of 
the .supreme -Mniia«l. There in one jsnver eoiumon to all these 
individuals, — the power, namely, (*f repn'.sentiiig in various 
degrees the universe, nf inirroriiig it each from his own point of 
view. The miri Jiring activity up to a eerUiii stage may he called 
“perception,” the pr<x;e.ss of imduding tlie many in a unity; 
lieyo/iil iljjil stagi* it maybe calltfii “appereeptioii," lliati'^t'^ 
.siy, jjercepti"n whieli has hecoine self-eon.scious. “ bile is 
}if?reoptivi* pi'incipie: the .*<oui i.s .sensitive life; mind is raiious^^ 
soul." And what di.*ilinguislies one stag** of reprew*ntatioii huiu 
another is ju-l tin? degn**? c»f cleariie.'^.s and dislinctniNSs of apF® 
inm.sion. At the one liiiiii dim, obscure, confused pem-ptiun* 
at the other full, clear, udec|uate appercejdiuii — lictwcoii 
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lie all the stages of psychical development. Naturally, 
Xeihniz’s chief obstacles lie at the two extremes of the scale — 
at tlie lower, ho has to make the leap from the unconscious to 
the conscious; at the higher, that from imperfect to |)erfeet 
pelf-consciousness. 

beginning, tlien, at the lower end, the principle of continuity 
has to serve as justification for reganliiig the unconscious as 
siiaply a low degree of the conscious, for regarding unconscious- 
ness as infinitely minute consciousness. The start is made from 
tin)se “ naked monads,” as Txnhniz calls tlunn, whose condition is 
euiiiparable lo the condition of a dreamless Bleeji. When the 
stage is reached where differentiated organs appear, the organic 
world arises, ami in the psychical life of the animals we have 
fillnothing resembling our own life in dreams. The ])sychieal 
oquivnlent of an organ of sense is what is ordinarily called 
{fcnsalion. Sensations are ideas in their piimitive and most 
miJilVerentiatod form : they constitute *• the vertigo t»f the 
conscious life.” Flooded with ideas of everything in the 
wmlil wliii'h has any relation to its boily, the animal soul has 
distinct ideas of nothing. Advance consists not in putting 
these sensaiions together — thereby eonfusioii wo\ild become 
iiioic confuundeil — hut in distinguishing them, in getting clear- 
ii'-ss to emerge out of coiifusedness, in finding out what they 
mean. The .self-conscious monad, having thus acquired kiiow- 
ied^t; of iieccs.sary irutha, can represent the iiiiiver.s»‘ with mote 
or les.s adequacy and distinctness. Hut, lookeil at from the 
puiut of view of psycliical development, rational truth.s are in 
die long nm tiereept^ developed t«) the full degree of disliucl- 
iiess i\ntl cleavnesa; thinking is janceiviug clarified and 
developed. 

although Spinozii «liil in»i work out in detail Ids con- 
^tiption uf the dilVeruiit stages of tmiitnihf, it needs little 
ii'|;eiiuity U) see that he was practically distinguishing the stages 
Leibiiijj deiK^rilies. Starting with the dhiuin that all the 

dividual things of nature are living, he was elearly eomiiiittod 
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to the positinii that below the level of organic beings theieworo 
inodes in which consciousness was pi'esent in a dull, crude 
weak form. Everything had its soul-side. And in regard to 
organisms, what Leibniz designates “ perception ” is coincident 
with wliat S[)inoza designated cfujtC* or “inijuri, 

nation.” In crude experience, as represented by Spinoai, an 
enormous numl)er of proseiibitions come ]»ouring in : and 
“running together” they apix^ar blurred and confused, so tliat 
the mind is overwhelmed with the multiplicily of impressions 
and images. Alodi's entirely at the mercy of these would lie 
at the stage (»f tlje animal lih^ as it is delineaieil by 
Then S[>inoz!i proceeds to trace the way in which from these 
vague undiscriminated presentations there come to he tVirincd 
in Imman ex]M‘ricnce, the Hist primitive universals wliich serve 
to guide the actions of ordinary men. The manner of ihoir 
formation is through the more or less mechanical process of 
association, and that piocess varies aeeonling l«» the level of 
development attained. When, however, the giade of nnin is 
attaineil, we {ic<|uire knowledge of the kind which Lcilniiz 
sjM/ciHes hy the term “ apperc*eptiiui.” “ Univ<»rsal noti«»nsiind 
adequate ideas of the i>n»j»orlies <it things/' — ideas which sue 
shan't! hy seir-etiincions intelligenet?.s aiitl which expnss 
features coinmon to vast numbers of things — come then to he 
used. The ideas of imaginative l•xl>erience are inadctpiate,— 
that is to say, partial, fragmentary, incomplete, and, thtMcfoiv, 
confused and irniistinct ; tlie ideas of reason are adequate,— 
that is to say, contain within themselves the marks id' trutli, 
clearness and distinctness, self-suflicieiicy ami consi.sttMicv of 
content. Spinozfi, a.s is well known, differentiated yet a furtlur 
stage which TiCibniz liaidly ihx^s more than hint ul, 
inttfitivff, “that kind of knowing which proceeds from 
adequate idea cjf the formal essence of certain atlrihates of 
(fod to the adccpiate kiiowledgii of the essence of things.” 

It is true, ihtjre is less explicit recognition by Spinoza than 
by I..eii)niz that these sUges represent differences of dcgiecou )• 
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]{ut I am by no lueaiis convinced that Spinoza definitely 
regardml them as different in kind. Certainly, if he did, 
it would be difficult to render consistent his account of 
inivAiiva. And, on the other hand, it has to be 
reiiifinbered that in one very important i-esyject Leibniz departs 
from his doctrine of degrees. He finds it hard, he says, to 
conceive that there is a natural means of raising a sensitive to 
the rank of a rational soul, and suggests that God has given 
i-easi»u to this soul by a s])ecial Jicl, a kind of ttvmv'rrotion 
(LV/V/. vi. p. 152). 

IV. 

Tin' Jltlnf iuii nf Fin i1* /nt1it;tt1tnt/.s tn (Jiui, 

Alninst all writers mi Spinoza have drawn altention to the 
wavering in the Flhlrs ln»tweeii two radically iiicousihteut 
conceptions of substance, — the one abstract, according lo which 
suhstana- is the blank nnily, mme being in general, which is 
the pre'>npi»ositimi i»l' all llml >eeins to he real: ihe other 
concrete, acconling to which .substance is the ahsohile totality 
things, regarded, indeed, as in .^niie sense a unity in whieh 
paiiiculiir existence.s are contaiiUMl and suhonlinaled. t>u the 
oin; haml. Spinoza is working with tlie principle that every deter- 
nhnaiion is or involves negation, ami that il is only when 
the liclitious dillercnees introduced by the imagination are 
oliiuiiuited that substance can be truly conceived. “Substance 
coiKsiilered in itself — that is, truly — when we set aside 
Jtll its nioditications (Aqmitis a [ltd ion ih Along this line oi 

tetloxion, the notion ia reached of the Vneonditioned as .dimply 
nuleteiiaiiiate being, whieh can he cliarae.terised only by denying 
it whiilsoever we may assert of the limiteil and the delenninate. 
^0 legardeil, no pi-edicato can lie applied um*quivoeally to the 
•'White and to the ivlative ; the former ililfers from tin* latter. 
*''>t only ill existence, hut also in easenee ( AV//. i, 1 7 Schol.l. The 
^^nce of finite beings is privation, want of lieing ; the essence 
intiuite is pure lieiiig simply. Kvidently from such a 
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bare abstraction thei'e is no possibility of advance ; from pni-e 
affirmation merely to the determinations that are necesiuiiy 
in order that substance should be real there is no road. Qj, 
the other hand, working rather with the principle that t jKh 
finite thing expresses God in a definite and detoiininate 
way, Spinoza conceives of substance as ens tjjg 

collective sum of all possible predicates, a being that eannot Ihj 
exhausted in any one attribute, and contoining all perfection and 
reality. Obviously, these two conceptions are iucompatihli; and 
cannot both be combined into a coherent view. The hu ihe 
notion of logical ground, yields no explanation of tliat which 
constitutes the difference l)ctwecn the logical gniiiml and the 
particular; a universal can never be coiitemphited as iiiiismvii 
nature that from which the concrete individual has piocciMlwl. 
The latter, the notion of rntt rntfiKniunnn, yields mi nu*ans of 
reacliiiig what Spinoza was desirous of reaching, an iilfimate 
ground to wliicli the particulars stood in a relation of dt}icnd- 
ence. The notion of tan ira/Usitiiniii has b«*iui attainrd tliinngh 
means of the eategory of reciprocal determination: and, 
valuable as this category is in enabling us to .systcniatisi- the 
realm of nature, it is inapplicable to the rm ondiiionn], it 
has no relcvamy when extendeil iM^ytnnl the sjdieiv of 
finite particular things. Viewed cither in one way or the 
other, th** notion fif .substance can in no .sen;<c serve as I he 
notion of a matrix from which all iletermiiiatc din’erences have 
arisen, as tJic notion of the one iilliiiiatc being of wliicli every- j 
thing else is a pariial maiiifestatiou. 

The nature of the difficulty wliicli licscts Spinoza’s whole 
way of thinking conies proiiiineiitly to light in one portion of his 
work which has not, j>crlia|)s, received the attention it deserves. 
The liuinaii iniml is treated by liiiii as the snin of those 

determinate modes of ciuisciousness, ideas, which unite to foiw ^ 

an individual .subject, just as a group of dcterniinate I 

extension may unite to ft»rni an individual 

through the relation of action and reaction. now . 
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lecogiDSDS that the determinate modes of mind involve at once 
a relation to nitides of the body as their objects and a relation 
K) t he subject or ilie self. “ The idea of the mind is united to 
the mind in the same way as the mind itself is united to the 
body” ii, 21). When a man perceives (say) a table or 
chair, there is (i) a certain mode of consciousness having for 
its object certain afrcclioiis of the body of the percipient — 
the sensations of vision, touch, etc. — and (ii) the idea of that 
]>crcei)tion, for every mode of consciousness has itself also 
for its object, or involves the i*lea of itself. Here, however, 
the (piestioii at once presents itself — is this idea of itself, an 
idea which appears to be thought of as an asiiect of each mode 
of cunsciousness, the uniting synthetic act whereby self- 
coii.si*i(nisne.ss is constitutcMl i And ilocs the centre of 
refereiiaj lie in the individual mind or dtjes it li»» in GolI i 
.So far as I can judge, Sjiinoza wishes to locale it in God (Eih, 
ii, 21, Schol.), while at the same time he is compelled to allow 
a s|M.*cics of self-consciousness to the individual mind. Yet, 
whether the centre of referenct* be located in Gtal t»r in the 
individual mind, it is clear that Siunoza utterly fails to do 
jnstk'i* to the peculiar fact involveil TlirouglnnU ho treats 
all inodes, whether of c'onseiousiu'ss or of extension, as though 
they had to one another only I lie relali« »ns of sojiarate, 
isolated parts — as, for example, the ]»arts of extension have 
to out; aimlhcr — and henoe he naturally lot>ks upon the 
centre of reference, in this case, as lying exlei iial to the elements 
united. Obvitmsly, Imwever, extmiial relation of that sort is 
not coinpatiblo with the nature of (‘onseiousness : and had 
Spinoza followed out the conception of the hitman mind as 
ut\olving a unity, a centre of iHjference, internal to itself, ho 
*nitst of necessity liavc been led to see, on the luie hand, that 
to notion of subsUnee W'as altogether inadeipiate to render 
Iwfope him ; and. on the other hand, 
univ^^^^ possible to inaiutAin the absolute identity of the 
^I’se as consisting of entities which were at once modes of 
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coiisciousneRS niid inodeH of oxteiisioii. For if modes of cou. 
sciousiiess are treated after the iiiaiiuer of modes of extension 
they are deprived of just that reference to a uniting centre wind, 
is essential to tlicir nature, while if such reference l>e givtMi |,o 
them, the conception of wliole and part will no longer siitlic»» 
to cover the relation of the conscious subject to its vurions 
states or iniKles. 


In working out his theory of monads, I^eibniz iu!uh‘ it 
Ids aim to rescue |ihilnsophy from that destruction of imiividual 
existence which seemed to him to he involvi»d in tin* 
physic of Spinoza. As against Spinoza, he tonkins stinid upon 
the ]iositioii that the individual as such was alone rlu* truly 
real. Hut if one si-rulinises more elostdy tin? eiinci^piiuii of 
individuality, as il was developed hy lAdhniz, oiu‘ will .sihui 
have ivasfJiis for susj)ectiiig that the coneeplifui will iiut hour 
the Wfight lie is wi>hriil to impose upon it. The mn! cli.irac- 
h'rislic absolutely es.<eiitial to individuality, as he regards il. 
is the <'Iiaracte!istie of limitation, negatijui, passivity. Pure 
unhnunded energy nr aetivitv .seemed, as I have said, to heiluii/ 
incompatible witli the notion of real being. WliaieviM' is iiiii.4 
he limitiMl. Tlie monad’s character is determined by its 
of view”; and that “ ]ioini of view” is de|H‘iul(*iit iip(ui tin' 
passive, privative, negative element ill iht* monad. In Irutli. Ilial 
which reiiilers tin* mnii.ids mutually im|»enetrahle or e.wliisivi* 
is matUu' : wilhonl the ehiinent. t)f materiality ihcw would 


hi! alwnriieil in tin? being of (lud, lla* supreme suh.staiiti*. 
X*»w, matter is, in fact, passivity; matter is tin* coindalive 
confijseil hh'as. And with the clearing up f>f k'nowli*<lgiMmdtci 
must imid to disapjMiar; just as, aceordiiig lo Spiimza, 
which marks oil’ one thing from another tends to diM|'l»*?‘‘^ 
as we pass from imagination lo rational knowledge. 
hf?cojjH!s, howin'cT, .straightway apparent that if limitidw” 


essential to imlividiiality. then GimI is not an imUM • • 
monad in the sitnse in whicli a nmiiad l»ad Ix't'" ‘ 


defined. 
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Wc sue hei'e fsice tu lace once mure wilh the two totally 
distinct ideas of wliat constitutes real existence * but the point 
I want now to emphasise is the pi'edicamcnt in which Leibniz is 
thereby landed when he comes to deal with Die relation in which 
(tosI stands to the world of monads. On the one hand, when 
Leibniz permits the qualifying terms “ necessary ” and 
“contingent” to affect the very nature of the existence 
(pudilied, be is led to dcscrilie the relation in terms that are 
practically identical with those of Spinoza. Tlie monads ai’C 
not to be regarded as distinct from God, nor is it easy to 
see how they can lie regarded as distinct from one another. 
“Everything,” we are told, “is in God, as place is in that 
which is placed ” ; and, in a letter to Ibiyle, the assertion 
is made, tliat “ from the e.realor iif all things, all actual 
forces t)r perfections emanate by a sort of continual 
creation.” So, again, in the yfvmuhhnjii (§47), it is aflirmed 
that “(Jod alone is thr* primary unity or miginal substance, 
of which all created or tlerivalive monads are products, 
and have their liirth, so ti> speak, ihrougli Cinitinual 
fiih^niratidns of the Divinity from nionieni to monieiit.” Once 
more, a similar thought receives «»xpressioii in the Disivurs th 
MHaphysiqim. “Created substances tlepend on God, who 
conserves them, and even produces them continually by a 
kind of emanation, as we'prcMluce our thoughts.” " From God 
all individuals emanate continually, ami he sees the universe 
not only us they see it, but besides in a very dift'erent way 
from them.” These passages, and there an* many others to 
a like effect, might easily liave been written hy Spinoza himself. 
On the other hand, when lAubniz is eoncernetl to tunphasise the 
independence of the monad, he is forced to ascrilx; to the 
^livine being a position of transcendence. The world of nuuiads 
IS nietaphyniciilly coiiliiigeiit, he argues : its notion does iu»t 
nvolve its existence. It springs fnim a choice on the part of 


* pp. 340 3. 
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God. God, therefore, stands to the system of monads in 
the external relation of cause to effect. TImt is to siiy, it 
is through the very notion of external relation, which had 
been dismissed as illegitimate when applied to the world 
of monads, that Leibniz is now compelled to represent 
relation between God and the whole system of monads. X,, 
ingenuity can liel]) liim out of tiie contradiction into wliich he 
has thus fallen. No method is o|)en to him of accomniodalinrr 
within the .scope of one and the same view Mi the coiii|iI(«ie. 
ness of God nmt the qiiasi-independeiice whicli is claimed fur 
the world of monads. He appeals, for instance, to the vatrue 
principle of the clioioe of tbo best, or the tendciHjy of the 
Divine activity lowanls perfection. Ihit the difTiculties nf tlio 
situation are rather increased than diminished thevoi)y. For 
perfection or the good, as I^ibiiiz umicrstands it, is ei[iiiv!ik'iii. 
to the greatest sum of reality, so that God thus iH'comes (uicu 
iiioro the ens Not only is it im])o.ssible to idleet in 

this manner a connexion between God and the worM of mrmaih, 
but the notion of (rod at once begins to finctiiatc )>elworii 
that of a totality of jxisitive qualities and that (»f an imh^ter- 
minate ground dc.stitute of any distinguisliing mark. In shorl, 
Spinoza’s dileinina reappears iigaiii with all its former acuteness. 
Whichever way he taken, it is iinpo.ssil>le for Leihiiiz to explain, 
as he desired to do, the limited, jKissive, negative factor; tlu* 
conception of thechoiccof the best avails him not to bring iiilocon- 
jiinction the infinite ground and the diversity of finite monads. 

It is worth wliile, jicrhapH, referring to another point. The 
life of the monad, the perceplioiis or pha.ses of consciousness 
through which it passes, are the ways in wliich it expresses the 
universe. But lieibiiiz insists upon ascribing to the highei 
monads the liowcr of forming ideas of the Divine iiatuic,— 
ideas, that is to say, of that which stands to the monads in a 
relation very different from the relation in which they stand to 
one another. He is frequently to be found asserting 
development of each of these monads takes place as tioi© 
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only that monad and God existed. While, tlieii, .such monad 
excludes from itself all influence from the other monads, it is 
notwithstanding susceptible to influences from God. Yet, how 
is it possible for the monad thus to transcend its Isolation 
in llie one case and to be incapable of doing so in the other ? 
And how are we to reconcile with the finitude and limited 
character of the monad the possession uii its part of ideas of 
an infinite reality— of a reality, that is, which is not only other 
than itself but which is other than the whole world of monads? 
The considerations I am urging are sufficient to show how 
hoiielcss it was for T^ibniz to preserve such a conception of 
Go»l ;is is involved in the two or three passages in which God 
is described by him as a monad. As njtus without any 

pissiviiy. God would l»e what Lidbniz once said a monad 
without matter would lx?, namely, “ a de.serler from the general 
order,” and how, in tliat case. He could be in communication 
with monads who were not deserters is om? of the many 
enigmas Uubniz has left unsolved. 

V. 

Ciuirliciion. 

The discuasimi in which we have been engaged is by no 
luean.s one of merely historical interest. At the present lime 
the. questions at issue between Spinoza and Leibniz are 
reasserting themselves afre.sh, and in such reference it is nut 
uiiiuqtortant to inquire how far, as a matter of fact, lieibniz 
succeeded in surmounting dilliculties that Spinoza could 
not lesolve. When it is asked, for e.vample, “ whetht‘r liiiile 
uidividuals possess a substantive or an adjectival mode of 
the issue, I take it, is once aignin being raised whether 
the finite individual is to be regarded a.s a “ inoile ” or as, 
Some sense, at least, a “monad.” What it is now 
customaiy to call the Absolute i*etains in essential respects 
^ uieaniug which Spinoza assigueil to Substance, and to a 
extent Mr. Bradley's philosophy is the philosophy of 
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Spinoza worked over anew in the light of subsequent science 
and reflexion. “ The positive relation of every appearance as 
an adjective to Keality, and the presence of llcality among it;; 
appearances in difrei*ent degrees and with diverse values”^ 
tliis, Mr. Bradley tells us, is the “ double truth ” wliicli he lias 
found to be the centre of philosophy.” That the ])ositi()n is 
l)eset- with diflioiilties has been made evident enough hv leccnt 
criticism. If, however, any conclusion (fan he drawn from the 
comparison I have biHiii instituting, it is most assuredly 
that there is no way out of those dilhculties by the siinphf ilevicc 
of claiming some special etliciicy for the notion of “Activity” 
or “Lifi^” in conceiving of an ultimate ground of things. 
When so used, the notion in question Iosifs the signitiirjincc it 
possesses as ii}qilied to concrete individual existtnits, aini 
becomes at once infeoUnl with all the amhiguity of iiusaning 
whi(.*h attaches to the term Absolute itself. We shall awk 
in vain to form any intelligihle ('onccq^tioii of how the Whole 
of things can lie siiid either to live or to act. 

Om* eonsideralion alone I will allow mys(df at the rml. 
lucil adz’s fundamental mistake, as 1 eunceive it, lay not. in his 
in.si.sting upon the active (diamcttM* of all linite c.vi.steiHM >. Imi( 
in hi.s attempting to exhibit thi.s activity of theirs as a * nilgu- 
ration ” of, or delachmcnt from, one ultiniaK! source (»f lU.iivity. 
To postulate a source of that de.S(Tiptiun seems to me t'» 
contradiction in terms. We c^an form, of course, ji general 
notion of activity, as of other things; hut if we siii)|*o.-c that 
precisely answering to the notion there is an actually existent 
reality, we are illegitimately hypo8ta.sising the said notion and 
making an entity of an alistraetion. ilnst as there is no such 
thing a.s feeling in general but only 8|iefifle states ol feeling, 
just as tliere is no such thing as willing in general hat only 
specific pr(.H;e.s»es lii willing, so there is no such thing as activity 
in general but only .H])ecitic inodes of activity. <hi the other 
hand, activity, as 8iN.'cili(»illy exercised by particular 
iiidividiials, does appear to me to Ihj a eluiracteristic so cfc*!?®**’ 
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that any metaphysical interpretation of them which ignores it 
is bound to result in failure. Whether, following Leibniz, we 
arc entitled to ailinii that everything which exists is active, we 
need not now stay to inquire ; our concern, for the moment, is 
with some exi stents that admittedly are active. An individual 
iniinl, for example, whatever else it may be, is, at least, a con- 
tinuous succession of acts or processes c>f the kind called 
meutal ; it is only in and through such acts or processes that 
there is for it awareness of “ connexions of content ” at all. To 
jisserl, Iheiefore, Unit all finite individual subjects “are in 
ultiinale analysis coimexious i»f content within ihe real indi- 
vidual to which tliey heluiig”* seems to me tantamount to 
saying that these finite individual subjects «/■<• what they are 
aware of, and to leaving completely out of account the acts or 
processes (»f being aware. Doubtless fhn that which alone is 
peculiar to iiulividuals so regarded — their s|K^cific “points of 
view,” namely, — is matter of little oi no moment ; what is f»f 
moiuLMit is the eoimexioii (»f content viewed vih sptrU ((eh rtiitatis. 
Accordingly, the contention that in the Absolute those limited, 
iinpeilecl, fragmentary “ points i»f view” must be transformed, 
irfiiisinuted, merged and dissolved l»eeoiiies c'xjdicable ; and 
“hcGiuse I cannot spread out my window until all is trans- 
parent, and all windows disappear,” I am clearly not justified in 
insisting on “ my wiinluw-frame*srigiiliiy.”+ lint what vitiates 
the whole argument is, I submit, the uuwarranietl assumption 
Blade at the. start. As an entity, the tiiiile iudiviilual 

subject t.s nut what it is aware i»f. In its reganl, as in r«*gard 
toother matters of inquiry, it is necessary to distinguish that 
'^bich i.s important from that which is fundamental. The 
connexions of content ” an* eerlaiiily of .supreme imi>»'rtaneo : 

give to a mental life meaning, value ainl signifieanee. Vet, 
^ the same, its acta or processes, its temporal states ainl inodes 

* ikisniiquet : 2 t*d., vol. ii, p. 2.'i8. 

f Bradley ; AppearaHty untf /ftii/iVy, p, 253. 
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of boing awfti' 0 , aro for it f undainontal | apai t from thciHi it 
would have no place at all in the realm of existence, let alone a 
claim to any independence of its own. And I confess 1 am 
baftleil when I am bidden to conceive of my individuality, in the 
latter sense, as included within a w'ider individuality to which 
I and other finite indiviiluals belong. I do not, that is to say. 
see in what conceivable way a state or act of my mind can la- 
part of a state or act of an infinite mind, or the latter state or 
act be “ immanent ” in my state or not. I can understand 
what is meant by “ immanence ” when that tenn is u.«ed with 
respect to values in their relation to finite consciousneK.si.i, ; 
I cannot understand what is meant by it it it has rcteivnce t.. 
the relation between one existent individual mind and another. 
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XV. -THE ONTOLOOKJAL ARGUMENT FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Bj! Albert A. Cock. 

It is over twenty years ago* since Anselm's Ontological 
Arguinent was put before tins Society in the acute and learned 
paper by Mr. C. C. J. Webb. Since then, the perpetual philu- 
flophieal scrutiny of this argument has lajcn augmented by the 
attention bestowed upon it by a number of writers sucli as 
Di. .l5osan<[uet, liaron von Hiigel, and Professor A. S. Pringle- 
Patlison, while it forms tlie oiKsniiig section in Dr. (Jaldecott’s 
Hekv-Utma from the Litcrattar of ThrUm, Moreover, the 
c'unvnt programme of the Aristotelian Society has an 
uuwwuied Iheislio flavour about it, and although the argument 
has provoked Dr. Schillerf to the scornful epithet “juggling,” 
it seem' not inappropriate for the Society once more li» give 
Anselm’s position some serious consideration. My concern is 
chitiily to suggest that the Kantian criticism id' the argiinienl is 
illegitimate (desj ate Dr. Ward's a.sserlion that Kant “has for 
all time exposed its fatal defects ”); aiul, further, to suggest an 
escape from Mr. Webb’s contention tliat what the Ontological 
Argument demonstrates is an Absolute Reality, but not a 
personal God, not the Gotl of religion. 


I. 

The argument is too well known to need more than the 
epitome. Given that thei'e is in common use amongst 
^er m “G od,” and that the reality (or a certain reality) 

* Proc, Amt. Soc., 0.8., Vol. 3, No. 2 (181H5). 

^ la paiMr on “ Omnipotence," p. 2{lO. 
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implied in this t erm is denied by some “ Fool ’* who s.iys, 
“ There is no God,’* it proceeds to inquire whether the tonu 
and notion itself does not cairy its own j;uartintee with it 
independcMitly of any tt ^Misferiori confirmation, and iinh*|MMi- 
dently (be it noted) of any particular theory of knowledirc^^ 
Kantian or otherwise. Is the notion of God a solf-deinonsi ra- 
ting one ? If so, how ?* It is not Anselm’s business rii in 
the notion with psychological accounts of its origin, bm i„ 
show that the notion is itself valid and self-deinuiisli;)l»li>. 
Terms admittedly ineaii something ; here is a U'riiK a 
ticant term t(» \vht»se meaning reality, exislem-e, is 
Can the denial be countered a priori { Anselm thinks it . jiii. 

All agreed definition of Guil is necessary: the term nmsr aoi 
be used equivocally. It will not ilo, for instance. 
by thinking of ( bxl as ahorse, or as liaving bodily parts, iVir 
while some might 'so figure Him not all would. 1 refer to this 
because one of the objcM-tioiis taken by St. Thomas to .Vnselm's 
argument is that the definition tpm nihil mtiiva nnjitoii 
is not universally niiderstooil as e.xpressing God’s n^itinv. 
But surely this misses the point. Anselm wants an 
that shall compel the intellei-t for all thinkers. Now (lie in 
effe‘-t urges), wliatever el.se you may lueseiitly iiiclinlc .is 
prttprit! of the<lefiiiitioii of (rod, this at least ymi niiHl (ritainly 
mean by (^d, that ll * is that than which nonglil gr«M!‘'i oaii 
be conceive*!.’’ This holds for *?very oiuf who uses thi^ lei m. The 
Fool, however, denies the reality of this nihil iiuuo^v*»jiUri'i 
/tolrsl*' He ttui only «1*> s<i by setting up an oppositimi holwceii 
thought and reality, and hence a.s.serling that G‘id is tlioiylit 
but is not real. An.selm admits that the opposition betwoiMi 
tlioiight and reality hold.s in the case, for exaniph*. of a 
{>iiiiiting (Minceived hut not executed by tini artist. IiXJUiil»l<?‘* 
of such opposition are easy to find up*>n e^onditioii that fl«} 
are drawn from the world of space and time, not 

* Certainly, Mr. Webb se*riU8 to think bo. i*J> hw ** 

IMnl'iitttA uf it ini a ml JAfrt, 2iid ed., p. 141. 
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jiml to assert tliat all reality is necessarily subject to space 
anti time is, for the Ontological Argument, an unwarrantable 

Now, lor God (as ilelined by Anselm) such opposition cannot 
hold, “ for if it were only in the understanding, it could then 
|)C further conceivetl to Ikj also in reality, which would be a 
greater [and a ‘better* is implied] thing.*** It is tliis form of 
the argument which exposes it to criticism. Tt appears to be 
a kind “f addition with abstruse and ill-defined units. Ihit it 
is not Anselm who is rcsponsihle for this apparent detect. I t is 

the Fool, 'rhe hitter has asserted that Hod is In infrih'vfn only ; 
Anselm’s re]»ly is, If etc. That is, the apparent method of 
additmn is due to a jnevious attempt at snlitraotion. The 
Fo«»l lias attempted to suhtract reality In iv, not from nn// 
ividitv Inh'flfrfn.^ hut from l*f nl/tll ninins niffihirl 

Jiirttlempiing the impossible lu? has. //«»# demonstrated 
thi* reality. Anselm works this out mure fully in his Llh*r 
Aiwf>!nficn>i or Ji\ioinfh r in (tfnmiln. There he says - “ If that 
beiiiu ofin he even coneeiveil to lie. il iiiusl exist in reality. 
For th:ii than whicli a greater is iiicunreivalde caiiiuU l»e 
conceived except as without beginning, liut whatever can be 
C'lic.t'ivn.l III exist, and (huvs not exist, can be ciuiceived to 
cxisi thiuugh a beginning. Hence, what can be cuneeived 
lo ixisv blit does not exist is not the '/co nihil nmins. If, 
tlicreiove. such a being can at- all be cuiu-eivetl to exist, it mnsi 
nf ne(?essity.’*t The non-i»xisienm» of any existent, and 
the exi-ienee of any non-exi.steiit. are both conceivable and 
possihli.* luovided the .said exi.sleiils are stihjeci ti» lime aiiti 
space. Yei, this is not the ease with Hod. for •‘that than 
'vhii-li iin greater can bo c.oneeived, if it exists, cannot Ijk* 
conci‘ive«l not to exist. Otherwise it is nut a being than 
which a greater i.s inconceivable, which is ineonsisiriit. l»y no 
does i t at. any place «ir at any time fail to exist 

* i rwloj/iOM^ c. 2. 1 follow Dr. Cahhvntt's translation. 

t Lifier e. i. 
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as a whole, for it exists aa a whole, everywhere and alwsiys.” 
God is the only possibility whose impossibility is 
ceivable. He cannot be at once thought to be real ami not 
real. In this way Anselm really reaches (as Mr. Webb hag 
noticed*) the Leibnizian form of tlie Ontological Arguineivt. 
The inconceivability of the non-existence of God (as detiiicd) 
is clearly asserted in the Prodoyian itself (c. 3); -ff 
that than which nothing greater can be conceived c;iii be 
conceived not to exist, it is not that than which not Inner 
greater can be conceived. And this is an irreconcilable 
contradietion. ... So truly art Thou, 0 bn*d my tSod, that 
TJiou canst not be conceived not to be, and rightly so. Kor if 
any miiul could frame the conception of something supciij»r to 
Thee, the creature would lie transcending tlie Cieator, wbidi is 
most absurd. And, indeed, all else that exists can bo iln.uir|it 
not to be sjive Thee alone.** 

The subsequent development of Anselm’s definition of (b)d 
(always in close eonjuuction with the argument itsclr) sboifltl 
be notetl in two respects, (i) God is not only mcb/.s but 
etbieal and icsllietic predicates are transcondeiilly 
included in His nature: “He is tliai than which nothing 
better can be conceived, ... is very life, light, wisiloni.. 
goo<lness, eternal bles.sedne.s.s, and blc.sscd clcrniiy, cwiywhcre 
and always. . . . Thou hast Iwauty, harmony, sweetnuss. 
goodness after thine own iiieiHible inanner.**t And (ii) Hois 
“ nut only that than wliieb no greater can be cunceivoii,’’ but 
aJ.sQ “ a Ijcing greater tlian can be conceived. For, since it can 
be conceived that there is sucli a being, if Thou art iml this 
very being, a .something greater than Tliou can i»e c^'iiccived, 
which is iiiipossible.*'J 

Kefore passing to the Kantian and some more rKcent 


■* in the UiBiwy uf y*9tt*nil Tln-Mbyit^ p- 

t ProBlogitm^ c. 14, r. 17. 

J Ihiil.y r. Ifl. 
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discussion of the Ontological Argument, I would emphasise 
certain points in Anselm’s position which (I contend) secure it 
against assault. He is not claiming to demonstrate Gk)d from 
contingent considerations or experience whatsoever ; he is 
not claiming that his argument applies to islands, dollars or any 
other existent in time and space; nor is he claiming to fit it in 
with any jiarticular epistemology. When Mr. Bradley says* 
that “ hy existence (taken strictly) T mean a temporal .series of 
events or facts,” either the Ontological Argument is non-suited 
at the start or it falls entirely outside such a statement. Anselm 
is not attempting to prove God as a Bradleian existent, i,e,, as 
“ii temporal series of event.s or fact?.** Xor is he attempting to 
demonstrate the simultaneous existence of a number of 
diffeimilly <letined deities “ wlio are in being and in comiietition 
togcllu'v.”t However much tlieology may subsetjuently develop 
into thecdogies does not matter. Anselm is solely concerned 
with an initial and a minimum definition of God. All criticism 
whicli igimrcs this will really he beside llie point. 

II. 

I pni|HPse now to ask whether the Kantian criticism is really 
valid and legitimate. Kant ov<*vthrows all members of the 
three jinMif system. Doubtless he is right in maintaining that 
the teleulogicfil and co.smologieal proofs both ultimately imply 
the ontrdugical, and in overthrowing this last he was eon- 
deiiming all three. But is it so eeriaiu that he really does 
“exposu their fatal defects f«»r all time * ? It was an inherent 
necessity for the Kantian system to gi't rid of an argument 
'^hich, if accepted, would have nooessilaled jettisoning the 
whole. At most, only the inferior status of being a regulative 
Idea ” could be conoedai by Kant to God. 

TIte fundamental axiom of Kant’s epistemoh^gy is that 

* Appeanince atui p. 317, note, 

t Schiller, foi\ c#>., p. 251 . 
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Ininiaii coguitiou is limited to the “given, Bubeumed by 
under the forms of siaicc and time, and organised by the under, 
standing through its categories. All phenomena, he insists, aie 
limited and couditimied ; and, moreover, man, as the i)riiici|»al 
phenomenon, is conditioned in the phy'sical ami imperfect in the 
moial order. 

Now, the problem of spec'ulaiive theism is to find or establish 
deity, and the Oocl of Kant’s conception is the free aiul 
intelligent aiithorof all things, uneonditioneil and iKjrfecjt. The 
definition is an extension of that with wliich Anselm begins, 
blit, even so, Kant’s epistemoh^y non-suits the deliniiinn of 
God and the ]iroofs at the start. For the “ given ” is a coiidi- 
tioned and an imiKufecl given, and, naturally, will n«»t ]neseiil us 
with a frei* and unc4inditioned Ilcing that is also perfect. Ihil, 

I suggest, Kant’s position preeludes him fmm examining the 
Gntological Argument. For the problem is, to ilemiui- 

sirate a free, perfeet, uneondilioned and intelligent, being. We 
ask, is it pertinent for this problem ti» be laised in a theory of 
knowledge whieli by its fumlamental axiom I'xchules all |»osm- 
bility of an allirmaiive suhiinm f It is m»t a nuc'siiou «»f 
(•on.strncting a deity in lit a theiu’V of knowItMige, but "f 
(•oii.stun ting a theory of knowleilgi* to lit (if it be possible) 
•leity. In till? Critifftn uj I* rnrtiva! Kant empliatically 

states tliat we niiist not alteiii|it to think of God in terms of 
.<paee a/nl linio. Tn do sn is to court di.sii.ster. Then Iw "luil 
right does hi? in tlie lirst f'ritnjin- uliallenge a deity ibal. by his 
own dclinition, i.s not to be brought within a time-aml-spaee 
ejnstemology ( It is lie who lias courted disaster, not the 
Anselmian argument. 1 do not think sullicient attention has been 
given to this — the illegitimacy of any diseusaion of an 
argiiiiicnt for God, within tlie ivstricted range of any inctaplosic 
which, at tluj out.^^et, limits cogitability to sense-data. 
Ontob»giciil Argument, being n does not eomiM'il^‘*“ 

Kant’.s theory of knowh'dge at all. It docs not cJai»‘ 
e.slablmh anything whatever that will conform tolnsi’t'Sbicbo* 
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]!«• has liinitticl C(»giiisal)le existence to the “pveu,’* a giv(3n 
wliich is necCRSiirily subsumed by us under tlie forms of s]i{ice 
and lime, and organised by the categories of the understau<Ving. 
Tlwit reason (as he admits) is dissatisfied witli this, ami seeks a- 
rl«)seiii the regulative Ideas; this ought to Iiave ma<le himwonder 
wlietlier his ]»rcliminary exclusion of the unconditioned fnan 
liuinan exiiericnee was leally sound. Yet, because he could not 
rrcngnising the dissatisfaction of Kcas«ni with his accniint 
of I'calitv, he proceeds to ailmit the Meos under pmtest. 
Tlicv cianc in on promise of gnod hchavinur, a< it were ; they 
must not meddle witli things; they must l>e ivgulativo, not 
niiKtil alive. 

The Oiitohigieal Argument, howt*Yer, dm.-- m.l i.miVss Id 
est/ahlish anything at all that partakes of the nature nf ihe 
ICiinliMii “ given.’* The* only e ///■/ m/-/ f.ir:tDis liuii Kant inimiis 
,m.‘ tlse two ‘‘forms of peree]»Uon.’* ih" catejoiio di ihe nn'ler- 
sriniiling, ilie moral law and the ;e-(!n-iie Jmlgincnt. All po-- 
<i])le kiiDwloilgo is otherwise limited Id ibo phcnDineiml. 
t'li.'iiilv, tlie niiiological e fit'tnri is nnaiiii'n.ibli.* t«.i ii.e Kaniian 
«oluMu.‘. lie is entirely discpialilied l.y \i\< dwii e»»mliliMns 
fe»m exiindiiing any tf i>rl**ri which inak**" m* cl, dm Id ciiiDini 
tlioioln. 

Kam s attack upon the argument is, indce-l. fumlamen'.ally 
^•in.ular. I'y his own «le!initiDn, tbul i.'* cxclmicil finm the 
KaiiiiiiM urount of human km»wlctlge. but the argnmeiil th- s 
a'»t profess {u sipiare deity with Kant's j.i >iiion. ibiibcr. 
taking the Anselmian or tlie Kantian detinitioii as cDm-iiDii 
rimiind in ^|M•e.nl!^live tlieiMn, it oilers an e dcmDn>lra- 

but Kant's criticism i< gnaiiuled in a ibcnry of ibf 
ill Jill em]fnical jiiid *' ! pD^ition. It i<, 

‘hncL.n*, nnt , 0 / where the (hilidogiral Argument i> mn- 
• lh ^5 la(tcr is not bound to acc ept Kant's detinilinn uf 

■'^t^aisahlc existence. It merely says ibal ih.it than wliidi no 
tionceived must hi or yield its ipialiiy to what is. 

Lot claim to exhibit (Jod as an nbjeci “ given *’ under 
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the forms of space and time. Kaut's argument is iviHy 
this 

What is not-“ given ” (/■.//., Ooil at least, as hy 

him) is not matter of human cognition : 

God is not-“ given.” 

(fod is not matter of human cognition. 

Tliis is surel}’ fiillacious. All that Kant does is to 
positively thiit God is not what hy definition lie i.s in>l, vi,:. 
given and auhsumed under the forms of space ainl time. Uut. 
no theistio proof, least of all the Oiitnlogieal Argument, sav^ 
that He is this. We are left where we M ere, with a tho«n v i>f 
knowleilge on one side, and, on the other, a detinitiun of (I. il 
Mhieh makes no pretension to enter i*ito tliat theory i»f know, 
ledge. 

Again. Kant says that, while rea.son eanin)t allirm, it iiuiy 
not deny, the e.xisttuiof of (Jod. It must he neutral. In tlic 
Kantian school, llm hleas. the regulative Ideas, are iieillier vioni 
Ihivs nor l>a«l Imivs: they are paraly.stMl marioneiios, neiitraU 
l.rt us ask, ln)Wfver, M'liether Kant iloes md himself itc 
lids iieulralijy. K«tr: — 

All cogiiisalde existences are suhsumed under the foinis 
of space and time. 

G«mI is not so suhsuinetl (hy detiiiitiMii). 

.*. He is not a cognisahle <‘xisleiice. 

WIdle this is not a di.odal of the existence »»f G'‘d, it 
denial of the cognisahle exigence of f ohJ ; and, theiefoie, a deiiiid 
of a possible attrihute of an iindeiiii-d (tlnmgli iniallinacil) 
exi«teiit. This is " unfriendly msiitrality,” at any rale. 
again left wliere wt? were. Kant i»nly succeeds in showing 
his epistemology God cannot Ik? regarded as c«»gnisiihlc. hut 
AnHcIiii did not mainUiii the contrary. NeitJiei' his delinih'^*| 
nor that of Kant places (»o«l within llie spatial ami 
scrie.s. ]#etweeii Kant's epistemology ainl Ids delinitioii o 
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there is no via mnlia, because none is wanted. Kant's argu- 
ment is very well as a criticism, say, of early Semitic anthropo- 
morpbisiu, but s])cculative theism makes no attempt to be 
anthropomorphic; ami the strength of the Ontological Argument 
lies in just this, that, lieing n imori, it is free from any .such 
taint. Kant seems to have a grudge against God for not beiiig 
amenable to the forms ami catc^gories. 

He is not more f«)rtunate in his quasi-rehahilitation of God 
in his ethics. There he (piietly introduces wliat may be 
called an ontological argument in ethics. In Book ii, 
Chapter 2, § viii, of the Crlfiq»*‘ of Practind Peaaon* Kant 
discourses “ Of Belief from a of Ptor Eeasoii.”t 

He urges that if a n»quirenieiit of ]mi*e practical rea.son is 
based u])on duty, its i»ossibility must be sup]x>sed, and, 
cnnserpieutly, all the comUti<ms necessary thereto, y\z., God, 
frceiloin, ami immortality. He, then, i>roceeds to in.^ist that 
the moral law, which i.s aiiodictically certain, has this subjective 
clfect of comtHilling us to strive to attain it, because it pre- 
supposes at lca.st tliat the sH/nitno/t hmvm i.s po.s.<ible. For, 
lie continues, “it woiihl be practically impo.ssible lu strive 
after the object of a conception which at bottom was em\»ty 
ami had no object.” But we do .'itrive. Hence the concejitioii 
is validated. That is, it carries its own auihenticiiy within 
itself. Tlie pos.sibility of tlic summiini hnnum is guaranteed by 
die very coneei>lion itself. Is thi.s not what the Ontological 
Argument really urges? If, as he maintains, the .'unu tn h- m 
^dwm is self-authcntieatcd, iuiglil m»t Kant to have applied the 
isanie reasoning to “ the conditions neces.<ary thereto, vix., God. 
hxjedom, and immortality” — particularly to the eoucepliou of 
"^Hwliieh the mind of man has ceasele.ssly striven for, and 
^ ^i^h, therefore, in Kant’s own word.<, “ cannot bo cmi>ty and 
^a\eno object”? The moral law is iiulcpemlenl of the forms 

* AblK)tt’« translation, p. 240 tV. 

+ Italics mine. 

2 A 2 
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of space and time, and Kant docs not apply any destruct ive 
criticism to it. It is a categoriciil imperative ; it cnmmL 
proceed from or bo created by man, wlio is a meml)er of Ijoth 
the plienomciial and the noumenal orders. God, freedom, and 
immortality are the conditions necessary to it, therefore piiur 
and at least equally real and inqwrative. If Kant’s criiicism 
of the Ontological Argument is to stand, then it inusi he 
consistently e.xteinlcd and applied to everything n priori, and 
]>artieularly to that n priori which he valued above nil 
viz., the moral law. If the concept of a free ami uiic*iiu<lit.|,,iied 
Being has to go, has to bo regarded as merely regnlalivo, not 
constitutive, then tlio concept of a free, unoomlilinneil 
autrunjimnis moral law must g(», or Im* r«*garded in it.s iiim 
as fudy regulative and not imperative. Ami this would ho tn 
sacriliee all its autliority. 

Moreover, while elsewheie Kant says tin* Iih-a uf n 
JSnpreme B»*ing is a rc'gidative prim itdo only, he giv»s ns no 
further reason wliy Just this particular regulative 
///;// tio oth*'r slioidd Ih‘ f;oiicei\>*il. Had lie tlom* so, llio 
answer would have compelled him to admit the Oiiioloiiiiid 
Argument. AVe can have no <itlier rrgidalivf piim iide iHrause 
it is llie most con>iitiJtive, most real, and most niM.a'.-sary. It 
is regulative for e(,n<luct jii-'t liocaiisa* it is const it ntivc for 
lliouglil : tlie o,t tjin „t fur i-ondiicd, the hrutiini.^ n 7''" 

for thought. 

Ihit, says Kant, existence is no real preilicale.” DochIIh- 
Oiilologicfil ArgnimMil really as.<crt that it is i Tlie npjHisilion 
InUwceii thought and ivalily is j»(».<sible only upon a i‘rcvioii» 
union of the? two. It is, wo must ri*( olIe(;t, the Fool 
su)>tractcd Being from the fpio nihil not inti. 'Hic 
botweeu thought and reality is pjissibh^ for (he lemiioral 
liut not for the nnconditioiied rowl. Vet, argues Kaiii, 
umomlitioned necessity of a judgment does not *“*”* ^^ 
absolute necessity of a thing.’* l.sthen, God a thiu.U* 
been defined as a thing ? Kant iii-gi‘S that no cuntnidiction .u 
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if botli subject and predicate are suppressed in tliouj^hl. Is it, 
however, possible so to lliink away God, the “ that than which 
jio greater can be conceived”? Whatever can be annihilate*! 
ill thouf^flit assuredly does not ciiiiforin to Anselm's delinitioii. 

It will not be possible to annihilate God (as defined l»y Anselm) 
until thought itself is annihilated. No comparison is iiossible 
hetween finite exislents that can be annihilated in thought, and 
the iion-tcmporal existent of the Ontological Argument. The 
aigiiinont does not attempt to /o/#/ existence or reality to the 
content of the idea, though this is the usual (and Kantian) 
criticism of it. Itathor it shows that for this one Llea the 
attempt to anUivrt reality from the content fails, for that 
content k reality. The onus is on the “ Foor’; by denying 
(lod ho is attempting to .subtract reality from reality, which is 
impossible. Fur all other cases the suhlraction of objective 
reality from a sui»posc 1 given may lie ellccled, and that given 
tlieivby reduced to tlie inferior status of lieing in Infrlhrfit but 
but not in rt\ If, then, Kant urges that the t.)ntological 
Argument is an unwarrantable. imi>os.*<ible or meaningless 
Miiion^ the answer is that the Fool’s ih‘nial is tin* jueceJenl 
cause ; it is the impos.sible ami meaningless snhfrn,fin,i which is 
at fault.* “ The possibilities cif tbonglit,*’ says rrol’essor A. S. 
rringle-Fattisont “cannot exceed the aeiualiiy of being.' 
Attem])lod subtraction fails. 

Crnee,Jon the other hand, declares that exist eiico oaniMt he 
anything hut a predicate; it can oidy he asked what sort of 
predicate it is.” He adds that “outside the judgment A is not 
init thinkable hut only rei>resentahle. and thcreftuv without 
existential ity, wliieh predicate it only aoiiuires in the act of 
judgment.” We coulil not, however, accept this as meaning 

* I f'uicy that thia traiu of thought i« akin to Mr. f. .1. 
nen hi, ^.ivH i„ the IMatwe of .V<r. j). 141) that 

cxiatnnep i. iiiineiH'Ksarv. 

T Jhe „ f 241 . 

+ ; /^jir (tiaiia. 1). Ainslie), j)).. 1T3-4. 
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that God (as defined by Anselm) “ acquires '* existentiality iu 
the act of ouv judgment, leather, I should say, that in rcs])(^ct 
of God there is a continuous anirmation of Him by us in aj] 
our judgments. The ultimate subject of .all our judgments is 
God, the quo nihil maim; perhaps our true judgments are Tlis 
self-affirmations. And, although Groce dismisses the “ mylli of 
a personal God,” he perceives that the task of thouglit is to 
render the definition of Dcus increasingly exact, rich and 
spiritual. He recognises the importance of the Aiisidiniau 
argument for “ the unity of Essence and Existence,” “ thciv.ility 
01 . . . tlic being than which it is impossible to think a greater 
and a more junfect (I lie true and proper concept).”* 

I leave the Kantian criticism, llien, witli the couLention 
that as against tlie Ontological Argument it is nut only inoli.*- 
vant from the epistemological standpoint of Kant, but al.^o 
destructive of his ethics. 


III. 

That Mr. Uradley uses the Ontological Argument has already 
been puiiite<I out by' Mr. Webh. On j>. lOG of uml 

Jifaliftf, wii read: “What is jmssihh^ and what a gtmeral 
princii»le comjicls us to say mmt that ceriaiiily /V’ I>ut 
Mr. Iiradlcv has ohjections to the argument. He dtuiies ils 
applieahility.f “ For if an idea has been manufaclured 
coiiiposeil of elemciil.s taken up from more than one souno, 
then tlic result of manufacture dues not necessarily existent 
of my thought, however much that is tin? ease with ils seimrate 
element's.” This is the familiar <ibjectioii to the vali»lity ot a 
concept oil the ground of its origin. Yet, origin imd validit} 
are not identical ; origin (aniiot invalniate the Vfdid. Ibc tests 
of validity are to he sought elsewhere. And even if wc 
that the concept of the “ irl quo nihil mains'* is a conip‘»»J*^^» 

^ Croce : (trails. D. Aiiislie), pp. 496| OSS, 037, ftf. 

t /•////#.■ ttiitl pp. 149-60. 
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reflect that, like other coiiipouiids, it has proporticH and 
lights of il-s own, which are not those of its ingredients, 
jlr. lhadley does not in the chapter (xiv.) tell us in what resi)eet 
(lod, as defined by Anselm, is a compound ; and, therefore, it 
s-jfiiis to me, his objection fails for want of support. Cudworth’s 
sentences are here to the point: “Our liuman soul cannot 
feign or create any now cogitation or conception that was not 
l efore, hut only variously ct)mi)oiind tliat which is, nor can 
it ever make a positive idea of an absolute nonentity .... much 
less could our imperfect being create the entity of so vast 
;i thought as that of an infinitely perfect Being out of 
iiuthing.*’* 

KIsewheiv, however, Mr. Bradley imn-suiis tlie argument 
in a inauiier reiiiiniseeiit of Kanl. lie diaws a distinction 
between ivality and exi*ilt*nce. “ liv existonce-l-flakeu strictly), 

I iiiciui a temporal series <»f‘ events or fiicts.'’ Hence, wliile 
■‘!ho religious eonseiousness does iinjdy the reality of that 
nhjivt which also is its g<»al,‘'^ that i»bjeet cannot, fm* 
Mr. Bradley, ho an existent. Bui, as we have seen, llie Onvo- 
logical ArgimuMit tlocs not say that the nlliU nauus i.s an 
•‘exisUMit ’ of this sort. And, of e*»nrsv. Mr. Itradleysubse- 
tgiemlv rehabilitates the argniiient if a]>pliedand confined to the 
Ali.-«»liitc.§ “Tlio iflea of the Abstduie, as an idea, is inc«ni- 
s5istout with itself; and wo find that, to comploto itself, it is 
iutei nail Y driven to take in exislenee." We must not, Iiowevcr, 
i'lentify the Ahsolute with a jiersonal floil, because, for 
^h’. Bradley, “a \K?rs«)n is finite or meaningless.”': Yet, the 
AbsoUuo, thougli non-|H?rsnnal, is “ indivithial and perfect.”*; 


p.Gs. 


t adwMiUi (IntvUetimf c. v), bv C'aUUc<>tt, ly. '.'/L, 
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It collier, tluMi, to this, that the ohjcctioiis to tho OmIo- 
logical Argmuent really spring from objections to the dufinii i„n 
of God. Yet, though our definitions of God may bo (aiul jn,. 
bound to l)e) defective, His reality, as demonstraled l»y tJ,... 
argiiinont, is not thcrehy impaired. jVFr. Bradley returns („ 
ju’oblem in his last book, where it appears that his inaliilitv in 
bring together Ood and the Absolute is due to the fact that inr 
him, “self is but a limited construction, mon* or loss 
and procarions, built one-sidedly out of materials wliioli i.n’I 
within my centre.*’* This is a snmewhat gloomy vii-w dj’ t|j,. 
nature of perst»nality. Again, “a God tlial can say in 
‘ 1 * as against you and nu* is not, in my judjimenl, deieiiMl.!,. 
as the last and (;nmpleti? truth for metaphysics.” \\u\ 

(iud says not only ** 1 ** as ns but also we ’’ n.s u-'.l}, us ; 

Anselm's argument does imt entail so austere and exi lii-^iw a 
view of wlial the divine personality could mean. I.> ilicif.uiv 
evidence that ju'rsnnalily is only a tinite and pivi'arious 
.sinictioii ? Ifas it no fonstimtive elements ? If (MM.)diie.-<>, t!in 
(Jood Will, be a constitutive ehuneiit, liow can ii he nuMiiiMLjiiil 
unless it he j»ers«inal ? The concept of a personal GimI luay I'o 
dillieult, but the c-oiicept of an inii)eisiinjil «»r sii|M‘i-pei>'iiiiil 
Absolute wliicli will guarantee lor us the constitiiiive 
of the moral and a/sllielic priMlieales is still more dillii-iilf. 
.Mr. Webh's «-ommentaiy on Mr. l»radli»y’s jMisiti«»ii la.iy Ij-mv 
]» e quoted : — 

‘*lf the Ah.^olule reaehi'fl by the i)ntologh*al ri "»l‘ i' 
nndeistoiMl, as by Anselm . . . tii hi‘ the Supnaiie I ieod. ami. 
in an inleliigihle .sen.-c, personal: nnh*ss the hierarcliy ol pci- 
feclions wliie’n sees the (iivalcst iiilltc Best . . . ho recognmod, 
tben the result i.s tliat the trim Nemesis of erna 
Supremely lnt.elligihh\ or the Xuumcimn of Plato, ]»a.'^si.*s e\L*i 
into the Siipreiiiely I'nintelligilde or Noumeiion ol K int.^aid 
idealism commits siiicide.*’f 

* »!li, xv, ‘*Oii tintl till* Al*-'**')**^*-*’ 

t J/vV. O.s., V..1. 3, Xm. 2 
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IV. 

Hr. Webb, indeed, Jirj'ues* that the Ontological Argument is 
not a i>roof in that it does not “ bring any particular fact under 
a general rule.” Ho regards it as merely an as-seilion of the* 
fuiKlaiiicntal naliire of knowledge as ])eing knowledge of tlie 
Heal.*’ I have already sugg<.*stcd tliat it is more than a mere 
assertion ; it is a demonstration of the invalidity of subtracting 
aiiv ])erfection fnnii tb(‘ /// 7//0 ul/u/ mffltfy;. AVebb, llien, 

.'icco])ts the argument mi lielialf of an Absolute, but considers that 
wliellier the Absolute is also personal is matter for subsotjuent 
(liscussion ; and this 1 m? undertakes, fullyand a«lmirably, in Cliap.fS 
of liis honk, ami bis linal wunl on the iniide«|nacy of the Absohilt* 
as such is that “ it implies that notliing is left out : but it does 
not .siv what is there.” 'J'heiv would ajj^ii-ar to be very general 
agreement with tin's view of the arguimoit. Ikuou v»ni lliigel,-*- 
lor instance, aecrpling tin* Kantian objtfclinn t«) the addition 
(jf the predicate of e.\islence, yet declares that “at il.s bt‘si. 
tliis argument c/Jiveis three great abiding facts.” llrielly, 
these are that (i) “ in all knowledge iluiiv is knowledge of 
iViilily, a trinity of Subject, Object, ami the subject’s Knowing 
which simultaneously imdmles knowletlge of the Ohjecl and of 
itself, the Subject. We do not know llie Thing-in-itself 
exhausiively, hat we do know the Tiling in our knowledge m 
ib and that willnait further medialimi : tii) all kimwlodge 
mcliules ji sense of liiiitnde, c.ontingeiiev, and insutlicieiuy. 
ainl \vc only apprehend Succe.<sion ami Fleetingness as eon- 
trastiiig with the spout, anemisIyawaki'iMMl si-nse of Siinnhaiieiiy 
ami Ahidingness; and ^iii) this latter sense cannot be explained 
as mere subjeigive |)rojeclKm.” And allhm’gh (for 
lliigel) the argument doe.s not prove more than that 
knowledge of Hnitmie a contrasling kiuAvledge 
inlinite and necossarv realitv is involve' vet llu 


* fYf., |j. ls7 il. 

t Lift\ p. iriiif. 
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Ontological Troof is one far beyond any simple deduction, and 
consists ill an infinitely niultipliable tracking of the lleligidug 
Knowledge in all our ordinary knowledge and of its ceaselessly 
elevating operation within oiir himian lives.” 

A still more recent general approval of the argument cennes 
from Professor A. S. Pringle- Pattison in his ffiffurt! 

His coninientaiy is too good not to be (pioted in full; 
have most of us,” be writes, “as gimd modcMiis and cbihlvon (,i‘ 
the light, bad our gilie at the ontological argument, jind 
savoured Kaiit*s pleasantry of the hundred dollars. Jbit this 
fundamental conlideuce of reason in itself is just wliat the 
ontological argument is reall}' labouring to express— thii 
oonlidence, namely, that tlionglit, when made cunsislenL wiili 
itself, is true, that necessary implication in lliought express's 
a similar implication in reality. In this largo sense, the 
truthfulness of tlioiiglit — its ultimate truthfulness — is »;erlainly 
tile presu])po$itioii of nil thinking: otherwise there ciniM he m 
inducement to indulge in tlie operation. To that extent we all 
believe, as Mr. Bradley puts it in a rather incautious jihia'^e. 
that ‘existence must correspond with our iileas.’ WIh.u I say 
‘wc all believe it,’ I mean that it is the lirst. ami natural 
auitmle of the mind to the world, that it ni‘ver nuises lulu* 
our practical assumption, uiul that, although a little pliihisupliy 
may lead us for a time int«» the wilderness of sceplicisia ami 
lelalivisiii, ih?pt]i in pliiloso|)hy brings ns l»a«-k with fuller 
insight tJ) the .sanity of our original position. And Mr. r*iatlli*y’.s 
cmilidenee tliat ‘the main tendencies of mir nalnie* must 
‘reach satisfaction in the Ah.solute/ or iTofessor I)«»saiMiuet.s 
iva«liiie.ss to ‘ .stake [hi.s] whede belief in reality . . . 
general “ tnieiie.ss of being” of whole provimrs of advaiund 
exi»cricnce such as religion or morality or tlie world «'l hra'tt} 
or of science/ is, in elfect, an extension to our naluiv 
whole of the fiiiiflaniental CJMififlenee expressed in tin; unt^ 

* The /./«« t,( Hwl, p. 240 (f.; -f. also .l/Ar- '-x/-*"'. 

p. 600 ir. 
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lofrical argument. . . . The claim ia made by modem 
^.|jil,,soj)hy in a more general form, and because it has been 
iiioro critically sifted, it is no doubt vaguer in its outcome than 
the old intuitional argument used to be. Fundamentally, it is 
the conviction that ‘ the best we think, or can think, must * 

form of statement which perhaps enaldes us to see the real 
intention of the old scholastic ai-gument that ‘ a i^erfect being 
necessarily exists.’ In other words, the possibilities of thought 
cannot exceed the actuality of being; our conceptions of the 
ideal in their liighest range are to to be taken ns pointing to a 
real I’orfection, in which is united all that, and more than, it 
lias entered into the licart of man to conceive. Admiitedly, 
however, such a conception tmnsceiKls the empirical reality of 
nmn’s own nature or of the factual world around him, just as the 
perfectly coherent intellectual whole transcends the achieved 
results of knowledge. And, so far, the argument seems parallel 
ill the two cases ; in both there is an aspect of faith, and in both 
a similar claim to objectivity. But it is idle to deny that, 
although the belief in ultimate Goodness ami Perfection at the 
heart of things may he held with a more passionate energy of 
coiivietijiii than tlie more cohmrless ]iostiilale »»f the intellect, it 
does imt present itself in most minds with the same impersonal 

lnj;i(.al cogency It has lieon ireateil as not. in the strict 

Kiiise a conclusion of the intellect at all. but a decision (»f 
character, given out of a mans own m«»ral ami religious 
fx^ienoiices.” 

This lack of conviction ajijx'ars in be a common occurrence 
hi first meeting the Ontological Argnimuit. Mr. Webb, even, 
thinks that the simplicity of Anselm's discns.<ion suggests 
^0 the miiul a trick. I am not em-tain that tlii.s is either 
uccoHssarily invariably so. Itathev, what appears \n iHfcur is 
that the mind confronted with this argument is like llossolti 
'vhen he saw Beauty eiitlmmed: 

And though bi*r giiTic striu-k awe, 

I look it ill as simply as my breath." 
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The detect is Unit it attempts to prove Deus exclusivelv by 
the intellect and defines Him in intellectual terms. Caii we 
expect one function of mind (thought) to demonstrate Deus l'„f 
mind in its integrity ? Must we not demonstrate Him us « iii,, 
heart’s desire/’ in every function of mind, in esthetic umi mouii 
activity as well as in intellectual predication ?* Dur (lubi(»ty 
then, is due not to suspicion of a trick hut to the Hole miiK}’,.; 
dissatisfaction with any imrely intellectual arguinent for Hits 
thesis. Deus cannot with dignity he demonstrated sn. “Xlu* 
mind is aware that the real contains more than the intelh'ft can 
supply."’* The duhioty is not a doiiht hut an awe: iu ibu 
Ontological Argument we are on holy ground. 

Ill reply, tlicn, to the contention that the argument sl»jpsal 
the demonstration of an Ahstdute ami dties not reach to n 
personal Dod, I would urge that if llu‘ Ahsidute and (omI hoih 
be •‘that than which no hotter can ho conoeivotr’ yet Deih 
need not l>o only this, not only an ahstracl, intellectually 
conceived Absolute. Anselm expressly tlevclops as jtrojn'io of 
his dtdiniliou the personal characlmisties, the moral aiifl 
icsthelic jirodicatos of the ul tjun niliU, ami it seems 

illogical to aocopt the dtuiioiist ration of Deus as dolined, ami 
then to refuse the yo-oyo e/ iheriMjf. Moreovei*, if the Ontoldfjieal 
Arguineiil proves an Ahs.olutt! it does i>rove a ])ersonal Clml; 
fur if the Ahsoluie he not (Jod, then (hid is either ‘’less ' lliaii. 
‘•greater” than, or ‘ iMpnil” to the Absolute. Ihit tiie 
iiient canmd aj»ply to two entities than whieh nothing greater 
can he coneeivod. It apjilies only to one, and the Absolute thus 

reached is In*st c hararteii.sed under the category of porsoiiality 

V. 

'J’liere i.s, Imwever, another ilifliciilty willi the arguuuut- 
It demonslrales an u])waril liiiiiliiig notion fi»r tlnaight. 
it not .similarly demonstnite a downward limiting 
If it he aecej)ted as demonstrating a Ood, must it 

* f’r\ Profe.-wor liaillitf’M {Nijicr in this vul., pi>- -i*^ 
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equally bo accepted as demonstratiiig a devil ? It seems 
possible to apply Anselm’s reasoning in strict parity. A “Fool” 
lias said in his lieart, there is no devil. Ts there then nothing 
yeal that can be so described ? Of a truth, the devil, as a 
sidiiifioant term, signifies that than which a lesser (or a worse) 

Is inconceivable. The “ Fool,” then, is certain that there 
exists, at least in his ninlerstainling, that than which a lesser 
(or a worse) is incuiiceivaljle. Surely, tiuit than which a worse 
is inconceivable cannot exist only in the understanding. For 
if, indeed, it exist only in the understanding, it can be further 
llioiight to be also in reality, and this is worse than a thought 
evil being. If, tlnm, that than which a worse is inconceivable 
exists iti- intrlftrlft only, thou it is that than which a worse ran 
he coiioeived, viz., a worse in. r*\ but ibis is im\»»ssible. There- 
fdK*, it is eeilain that something than which a less (or worse) 
is inconceivable exists bnih in the underslandiiig ami in reality. 

The Oiil<»h»gical Argument, llierefore, really envevs two limits, 
an upper and a lower. It might api»ear, llierefore, that if it 
bo iwivod as pointing to a ]iersonal (bul it also poinl.s to a 
pevstiual devil. It is not so alariniiig as that, however. For 
just, as .Vnselm develops ///o/i/wV/ fnv his deliiiilion of the upper 
limit and those ///’e/n o/ incliule the predic ates of personality, 
so we may develop /ov^/z’/Vf from the deliiiilion i»f the ilevil, and 
these wuuhl be found iti exelude the pivilicates of personality. 
An impersonal devil is a great relief. We could m»t say that 
m*t, to be is worse tluin to be, ami, ihcnMVnv. no »lovil at all, for 
It IS clear that to bo a devil is woive than imt to be one. 
^Micthcv Anselm contemplated ilie iliiali^m id lloil and a 
^^«vil as a msult uf his argument or not. I suggest I bat by 
l>«irily of reasoning it really does involve this, sii icily n y>rlt*n, 
^hat the impersonal devil or evil I bus reaclicil is eternal 
Mlows cipially, for a finite evil is mu so bail as an iiiTmiie. 
bosanquet* would aiqiear to have U> aecepl this conclusion, 

huHcipfe nf Imfintftmlihf atuf p. Sii, n. 
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for “the truth of the Oiitoloj'ical Arj^unieiit is conceded in 
principle, and the value of the knowledge to be obtained 
under it is only a question of degree, of the reservation 
under wliich any luedicate truly qualifies Ileality.” 
since (he has told us) every prediwite has a i^lace, and tliere 
is a place for every predicate, the devil, as demonstrated, mu^t 
have liis. 

This is not frivolity. It docs matter, as von Jliigel shows* 
when treating of FeucrlMich, whether we affirm or dony 
an eternal personal subject of moral preilicates. iJeniul of 
tliis, lie says, leads to disaster. What will be tlie con- 
sequences of affirming an eternal subject of ini moral pre- 
dicates ? I confess to being uncomfortable over my «leductioii 
from Anselm's argument; but, pcrha]>8, my critics will sliow 
that the i-eality of the <lovil is. after all, only a l»seuilo-rcalit\', 
and that its place as the downward limiting imtinn is mei-elv 
regulative, whereas the upward limiting notion is truly 
constitutive of reality. Mr. Wehb enterlaiiis ibe sup|H».siliou 
of a devil (or devils), of iion-liuman wills, iu his cha])t.LM”^ mu 
the pcrsoiialily of (lod, but it does not ajipear llicrc jis a 
cuiiso'tuence of the Ontological Argument, but as an liy|K)tijesiji 
to account for the observed facts of sutrering and siJi. 

VI. 

To sum up, tbcn, f urge that — 

(i) The argument is wrongly repre.senti;d as implying tlie 
addition of cxi.sLeiice as a predieati*. It is rather a diMimnstra- 
lion of tin? iiivali<liiy of the subtraction llioreof, of (hr unity “f 
tbonglit and reality in respect, and only in respeel, of tluit 
which C(aiies within the definition. “Mere existence is not 
predicate, but specifications or iletenninations of existence iU’e 
predicable.*’J 


♦ Op, rt'L, p. 243-4. 

+ Op. p. 

I It. Flint, 27H (F. 
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(ii) The question at issue, therefore, is a matter of the 
jglliiition of God, the Absolute Ileality. The Ontological 
^Vrniinent, having a pnori demonstrated the reality of the 
id nihil waim, leaves it to subsequent deduction, based’ 
upon experience, particularly religious exjmrience, to HU in the 
clniracterisatioiis of (tod. It will do this in the progression of 
experience in the great historicjil religions. 

(iii) For Anselm, the eliaracterisations of God whieli follow 
from the delinition, include the predicates, moml, lesthetic, and 
intellectual, of personality ; but since the id qm nihil muim is 
jil)S(»liite, these i)rcdieates make no claim to be exhaustive : 
and tlicT may even be absorbed in others, at ju'esent beyond 
our kmi, in such a way as to unify a fully abstract view like 
Mr. linulley’s with a fully concrete view like Anselm's. 

(iv) When it is said that the argument vs an assertion, not 
api>M)f, this means not so much that it is the assertion of the 
realily of a perfect Heing by an imperfect, in virtue of the 
piescnco of the concept in his mind, but rather that it is the 
astiiTtiou or self-allirmatimi that perfect iJeing, in an imperfect, 
of llis own reality ami Ifisown j»erfeciiun. The “argument” 
is. an iiiiellectual Ej»iphany; God with us. 

(v) It is a confu.sioii of the issue li» refute or attem]»t ti> 
ivfuic the argument bv means of aiiv illusi rations drawn from 
the tein|Mnal and spatial serie.s of finite exi^lents ; the Kantian 
criticism, ill particular, is irrelevant, im])ertinent ; and further, if 
ailniiited, is fatal to the Kantian ethics. For the Kantian 
ethics ivgards the Goml Will as self-authenl b ated, yet denies 
the constitutive authenticity of the g«^od wilier, that ean he 
hut (ruil, since linite wills and willers are ailmiltedly imj»erfeet. 

(vi) Yet tlie Ontological Argument, if it is valid for (he 
'‘Pper liiniiiiig notion and reality of God, is logically also valid 

the lower liniiling notion and reality of devil; and this is 
^duplicative of an uiiresolvablc dualism. 

(vii) It is not a trick or piece of juggling, but it fails to satisfy 

du mind because it is exclusively inlelleelual. It is not 
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deficient in validity, but it is deficient in valne, in (■niot.i..i,al 
value in pavticular. It constrains the intfdlcct but docss not 
constrain the will or the emotions; an.l it cannot do this nntil 
the deiinition with which it Ix-gins is amplitiod. Neverthelcw, 
its supremacy over the a ]H>ste,-wn proofs is that it al.me ran 
i-cally coerce the inlidlccl, and Kant’s tiralment, by •■iving it 
pride' of place amoi.}:st ll.e proofs, is a realisation of tl.is. 

(viii) That (as again.^t Mr. AVebb) the argument -.s vali.l f.,r 
a personal Ood: its failure to awaken a worshipful atlitii.l«in 
us arises becaus.', by appealing .solely to the intellect., its aipeal 
is relatively impersonal and only a wl.ole person can ivorsliin 
Yet, it does not altogether fail even in this respeel. as Amelm’s 
l eroiaiioiis show. 
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XVL— THE MORAL AHGUMEXT FOR THEISM. 
liij W. II. Maitiiews. 

TiiosK fjn'ts aiiil oxiMH’iences which wc sum uj) under the name 
" morality ” may he stiulied from more than one standpoint 
iiiwl witl» more tlian one ]»ur]iose in view. It is coiiveiiient to 
^listiiiiLjuish throe ]iossible approaelies to tlie data of etliios: the 
liiytorioal, lh»^ ]»sy(.‘liolo<ri(?al, ami the distinct ively lUhical. In 
pmsuiiii' the tirst. wo are in tin; attempt to trace iho 

rise .‘iiid (levelo])iiient of the moral ideas of mankind; in the 
w’i) may seek to analyst? the moral consciousness as it 
exists ill imlivitlual ox|»crient3e ; in the tliird, we. strive to 
tuvniiilale the ullimate moral law or t») detine the nature of the 
Ii wouhl, indeed, lie faNi? to suppose that these three 
lines of iiivestijiatitai are comph-lely indejicndent of one 
aiioilior, .«iiico it would he strange if tin* ]tro;.^ress of moral cmi- 
iT]»iioiis should throw no light upon the moral ideal, or, again, 
if i»ur viows upon the ultimate problem of ethics shoiihl not. 
alfnct. our treatment, of the moral conseiousnes.s of the indi- 
vidual. I)Ut though not indepentleni they are dislinet. They 
l»ionu.'«o ciilliMeiit <iuesti^t? imUhods. 

Ill each of lhesf!HiV(\«irfi^ 'Wi^^^ .if' we chi»i'se, slop .short 
^'ilil llu* answer.'jfi^iiw^'llniiiedijile prr>li»m which we have .set 
ourselves. We;: nii>y he content, with a* lli-scriptiiui of the 
'^iriatir)!! and evolution of moral .standards; tviifii an analysis of 
dio luoval lile, witlip.4^*statemV!tii of - the view; of the giuid which 
comiiiouds itself to us. ejiq^'caSe ihiue arises a further 

luestioii. \\ have traced the moral development of 

'****^'" — 'vliat light does it throw upon (lie 

fuie ot the universe of wliich it forms a part i We may 

2 a 
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ask, — on what grounds can we justify tiio validity of tliat .si*nsf* 
of obligation which is the form of the mural consciousiKss ? 
We may ask, — what are the implications of our conception of 
the good with regard to the structure of the universe ? 
eacli case it will be found that tlieism furnishes us with a 
satisfactory answer than any rival theory. It would 1«; too 
much to maintain that tlie hicts of morality furnish ns uiil, 
data from which we can by a necessary process deduce 
but we may leasonably maintain tliat they afford a eumulativc 
argument by means of which we may establish His o.xisi (Mice 
with a high degree of probability. 

(’learly, bowever, the degree of laobability wbi< h wi* sliall 
attach to any such argument must depend, to some extiMit.nn the 
weight wliicli we allow to this as[)ect of our (.‘xperituici*. That 
we form jiulgments of vahui is a fact, but very ilillereni ihgnrs 
of significance may be attributed to this fact by dilli*rciil mimk 
Yet we may surely at least take itasagreeil that this I’aci f-amint 
safely be excluded entirely from consideration. If liir 
is of such a nature that in it minds perceive olijects and disi'i.wr 
uniformities, it is also of such a nature that in it minds fiMin 


ideals and acknowledge thom>elves to he uiidt*r imnal nhli.Lta- 
lion. Ihit the claim of the nmral aspect of our c\]M‘rii*iin' to 
be corisidemi in forming our general view of the nal-un* nf the 
world must be jmt iiiueli liigher than that of mere njualiiy 
with others. There is no other aspect which has prlnni /ant' si) 
much right to he eimsiilereil. The aim of philosojdiy is iiolhing 
Ics.s than to grasp the wlioh‘, to rise above th(^ partial ami 


limited .standpoints of tlie special scietices, and to present to 
itself reality as a rational and coherent system. That micli ij' 
the ideal which hovers before philo.sophy i.s as evident as that 
it lia.s never been achieved, and, moreover, never can k 
achieved. The di.sparity between the mind ami its 
too great to allow us to hoi)C that the human intellect uiH 
succeed in gaining a complete and detailcil knowledge 
universe a.s a coherent whole. If we insist on waiting unti 
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can start with the wliolo data, wo shall never start at all. We 
are therefore driven, unless we abandon the business of philo- 
sophy in despair, to select some aspect of our experience, and 
to treat it as a clue to the nature of reality. This is, in fact, 
wliat every pliilosophcr does. Ho takes hold of the world, so to 
speak, by one point. He may lie^in with tlie problem of know* 
lodge, or the ultimate questions of biology, or with mathe- 
matics. Always he takes one aspect of exjierience as his 
slJirtiiig-point, and lie liopes that, with this thread in liis hand, 
lie may safely tread the labyrinthine wanderings of reality. 
Xow, if we needs must have a clue drawn from a partial aspect 
(if our experience, it seems that the clue of our moral experi- 
oiico not only has as good a claim as any other, hut has the 
juUlitinnal advantages of being the only one which promises to 
lend us lo the centre. It alone, if it can he successfully 
followed, holds out tlie hope of showing that the world is com- 
pletely rational. We might he shown with sullicieut (jogency 
tliat the world was throughout a delicately adj\isted machine, 
and yet remain unsatisfied if we could suspect that it was an 
“ infernal maeliine.” It might he slnovn that it was one vast life- 
iinjnilse, and yet we might wonder win'ther the life was worth 
living. Or, again, the universe in all its multifaridiis variety 
inij-hthc shown to he the infinite exhdiaiioii of an idea, and 
yell wo might wonder whether the iilea wa.s a giiod idea. As 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie has recently said, construclivt* philo- 
sophy must fall short (»f its aim unless “ the Moral Order, or 
the Order of Value, is to he taken as the iiiterprelalion of all 
the others. It certainly seems that the suhordinalioii of 
^'erythiiig to the realisation of what is intrinsically good or 
Iwiautiful is the only way in which we Ciiii delinitely coueeive 
of a completely ordered system.”* 

numt, indeed, admit the iH>ssihilil.y that the universe 
IS of sncli a character as te frustrate the demands which our 

Elements of Constmctir^ Philosopfuf, p. 114. 
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judgnientH of value would make uj)oii it, that the clue instoful of 
leading us to the centre should cany us to an impasse. I f it wei t* 
conceivable that suflicienl evidence should ever be aeGuiiuil{i(t»,i 
to prove in this matter a iiegjitive we should be forced to conlVss 
that the world was not in the liighest sense rational, and that 
however greatly our insiglit into the “ Imw” of its even Is were 
enlai’gcd, its “ why” must I'cmain a question without an answer. 

It is [»erhaps advisable at this jx»int to state with snnie 
precision what is meant by theism ; and this is most c(m. 
vtmionlly done hv |»lacingit in relation witli rival views. AVitliout 
attempting to set limits to the fertility of the sptMmlalive miml, 
we may say with some eontidenee that any ]>ussiblo vi^w ,,i' ili,. 
nature of reality iniisl fall umler one of iivi* hemls: (I) allicism 
or naturalism: (2) pantheism or ]»nre iminanentisni : {:\) 
j)lnrali>m : (4) iI(M‘sin or pure iranseendenfism : (“») ihaism. 
It is, of course, possible that we should lind a <IilVnMiIly in 
placing some individual systems in this sclienie ; l.oi/c niul 
Koyoe, »v/., wonM jirobably give rise to some |H?rpb*\ily, Init ii 
might 1*0 argued that in these eases two inconsisteni views w«m»‘ 
really contained in the writings of the thinkers in qiie>iion. At 
hast this division has sullim’ent exiiauslivencss for oar 
In op])osilion Vo naturalism, theism maintains that tlniworM 
has a >pirilnal ground ami end. In opposition to iaiiiui- 
neiitism, it holds that this spiritual gnaind and einl is iml 
wholly c< infilled to, nr diselosi-<l hy. I hat fragment of existein o 
which is <ijien to linniiin e.xperienee, and, moreover, tluit 
nature is not lower than ixusonal. In opposition to <lt*iMiMl 
conceives (bid as immanent in the world as well as I raiisttfii- 

derit. In opjiosilion to pluralism, it re;jeels the view l lull tin* 

Kpiritnal grouml ami end can 1 h* adei|nat.ejy (;on(:eivi*«l 
collection or society of finite spirits. 

I. 

Probably the iiiost important contrihiition of tho 
century to philosopliy lias been the concept of dc\to|ii 
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Jlouceforwai'd it slioiild be as impossible as it is cjertaiiily 
unsafe to discourse of the moral consciousness without taking 
jvccount of tlie long history that lies behind its present stage 
ovulutien. That our moral ideals have sprung from a humble 
■ukI (‘Von ludicrous origin is a fact wliieli is not only useful 
;is a reminder that, as we do not stand at the beginning, so we 
liiivc not arrived at the end of the moral development of man- 
kind, it is also an essential part of the phenomenon with which 
we have to deal. It is no longer permissible to treat all our 
ju(lgim*nts of value as if they were lixed and unalterable. It 
inav still be reasonable to rt'gard, with Jhitler, tlu* conscience 
as tliif “ candle of the Lonl,” but we must allow that the candle 
lias taken a long time in burning up. A e unmou opinion is 
that theism has some interest in denying the development of 
iiioral ideas. AVhalev(?r may have been the attitude of some 
t heists, that is so far from being I rue that we sliall find in a 
wni>idoration of the evolulitni of inoralily a certain amount 
of evMcnco for a iheislie view of the world. 

The discussKuis of the last century did something more than 
sl5iiai» the idea of development deeply into the general mind, they 
ivvcaled the bankruptcy of that coiicei»lion of evolution which is 
the nidv one com]iatible with the iiaiuralisiic bypotbois. The 
chavacieristics of ibis false evolutionism are the emifusiun of 
•K'scrijithm with exjdaiiatioii, ami the delusion ibal yon have 
siilli('i(aitly accounted for complex and cbaraeleristic wholes when 
you have analysed them into their primitive parts. Under the 
dissirution of this method morality becomes merely a et>niplex 
sysUan of tahoos, and the sen.se «»f obligation an inherited and 
UTatioiijil instinct of fear ; religi«)n In'cemes an el boreal ised 
Ictish Worship; and, since science lias also evolvtul, men of 
scioiice, we must suppose, medicine men who have acquired 
vastly mysterious incantations. 

K‘t, unsatisfactory as wo inu.st needs bold sucli writers as 
(‘rhorl Spencer to be, we should In* wrong to deny that they 
^eie trying to grapple with a real ju'oblein. The question 
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remains: How, without evacuatin[< our moral ideals of all 
authority, are we to account for their development ? 

The explanation of this development wliich seems most oon- 
sonant with the iiatnrMlistic hypothesis is one based upun ihu 
idea of “ survival value.*' It may be urged that tliose codes ot 
morality and ideals of life have persisted which have confevn.il 
biological advantage upon those who held them. Tliat iho 
existing moral standards of civilised races have had suivivjil 
value is clearly true if tlie assertion means no more IIkui liny 
have actually survived. Nor need we be conccrneil to ileny Umi. 
from a purely biological point of view, tlmse eomniuniiies wliieli 
have been most deeidy alleeted by such iileals as the idesils 
of Justice anil eo-operation have aeipiired eintain advaiiiages (sf 
cohesion and stability wJiieh mnst have tmided to perpi'inate 
them, liiit any such external view of the evolution of inoid 
ideas is clearly inadequate to explain even that limited juirliim 
of the facts which it recognises. So far is it from l»cing nhvious 
that a life of love and unseltislincss lu'ings an addcil (flKiiico of 
siii viv.ll, that it is clear that the tendem y mn>l in many csisivs 
i>e in the opposite direction, ft is an old to])ic. of ctliiciil 
argument that, on a naturalistic view, the appearance of 
virtue is more useful than the reality, and the purely hinloj^iciil 
conception of evolution appears to throw far more light on 
tlie pei>istcnee of liypucrisy than on the .iclvance of clliic-d 
ideals. 

This, however, is the least of the dillieulties in wliah 
uaturalisiii is entangled. Just as in its account of tin* urigia 
of sj>ecies the theory of natural .selection mnst take for guuitrd 
the fact of variation, so in its iiceount of moral jungross it r.m 
give no c.vjilanation of the ciiieigenci? of moral idc.ils wliiHi 
precisely the point which we are most (ion(M*riicd (e h«i'' 
elucidatiMl. No one, it is to he presumed, will assert ili‘>t ^ 
of justice and hrotherhood take 8lia|ie in the mind as cn^i ^ ^ 
dodges to pre.servc the and no one, it may he 

will think tlnit lie law solved the problem by proiiouin ino 
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iiiysterious word “ instinct.” The naturalistic hypotliesis 
remains impotent in face of the facts of moral evolution. 

lint the most serious count in the indictment against 
jialiiraHsiii has yet to be stated. If it were true, which is, in 
fiicl, most false, that a purely biological theory of evolution 
couM give a plausible version of the progress of ethical idea.s, 
wo should still be driven to seek some further ground for them 
oil ])iun of divesting Ihem of all authority. Xaturalistic 
evolutionism leads to scepticism in the theory of knowledge, 
irwccaii say of true judgments no more ihan that they arc 
those that aid the survival of those who form them, we have 
cYacuated the term “truth” of its signilicance. Just as 
mtainly naturalistie evolutionism involves ethical scepticism. 
If wii can say of jmlgmonts nf value no more than tliat they 
l(*nd to pnwrve those who hohl them, we have riMlueed moral 
suiiliorily to the Icvi*! of mere (Minveiiionce. They can per.sist 
in ralinnal minds only so long as the »logma is held that the 
ijice is wortli j)n*serving (or that an undefined part of the race 
is worth preserving, or that this individual is woi tli i»reperving, 
fov till' dogma is as ambiguous as it is unsupported), and that 
some intelligible meaning can lie assigned to the word “ worth ” 
in this siateinent. 

There is an element of impiety in dwelling on the .sliort- 
cmniiigs of naturalism, as if one should recount the errors of 
tlioileail. Nor, .since Mr. Iialfour’s (iitlorJ A*r///r,.s. i mu it be 
said to lack an incisive epitaph. IluL our purpose is not to 
rake nji old scandals or merely to eliminate a dt‘parted 
^lypctliesis. (.-ertiiin positive results seem to follow from the 
hreakdown of tlie atheistic mcthocl. For our original question 
UMiiaiiis: ][ow, without evacuating our moral ideals of their 
aiithorily, (*4111 we account for their development ? 

It is easy for defenders of theism to assume that when they 
lave refuted naturalism they luive established their own ease, 
* * Balfour is ^lerhaps not wholly uninfluenced 

) tlds assumption. lUit we have seen that constructive 
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philosophies do not lend themselves to this dichotoinons divisinn 
nor can it be claimed for theism that it is the only view tlmt 
offers a plausible «'iccount of the problems of moral (Icy(‘|()|i. 
ment, nor even that it has a clear solution for Ihotn u]] 
Nevertheless, it may be jisserted that no other viiiw is in so 
favourable a position for dealing with them. The \voiI,l 
pos.se8ses the characteristic that in it moral ideals are haiiMiil 
go through a process of devehipmoiit, and, as we are cninjK'llejI 
to believe, on the whole, the higher and more valuable i»lo;ils 
tend to prevail and survive. Yet, so hmg as we Cijiiceivt; of tlio 
environment of man through physical and biological categnrios, 
we can see no reas<m for this development and no groinnl f,)}- 
our belief. Yet it would he a desjKuate renietly to deny timr. 
survival de])cnds upon adaptation Id (uivinmment, lur lln* 
denial wouhl remove a jirinciplo of exj>la.nalion wiihont leaviiii» 
any obvious alLe»rnative. and one, moreover, which has jaoved 
fruitful in other lields. The mmeily is (dearly lo amend our 
view of the environment. It is true that man survives only 
hy adju>ting himself to his environment, and his ideals survive 
or jieri.sh, llonri.^ili or <lecjty, along with him, hni it. is .ui 
environment which ju'essivs upon him sal isfm i ions ahovi* tlioa* 
whieli are purely animal, which enconragcfs liini to jnirsiiu 
ideal (Mids hardly capable of realization in the present, order. 
It is dillicull to s(?e what this ean mean e.xecpl lliai lli'- 
universe is wrongly conceived simply a.s mall<*r or lib*. 
itiv a.spect.s of it. Jhit, as well, it has eharacteii.slies wliieli «:aH 
only he described as spiritual. 

Still more clearly does a theisiic hyjiothesis lit the iaels as 
reganled from tlu^ point of viirw of tin* emergence and gradiwl 
elevation of moral and .social ideals in tla; lilc ol hiim.inil\ itS'i 
whole. The ]>roces.s jireseiits itself as ac^oiitinmMl elhn l lowaiil.'^ 
self-traiisccimUjiKM*, a sustained, though not nncbecked, ini|)id-^' 
to .set thf? imiividnal in wiiler and more haniioiiious .iml 
complex redations with all other individuals. IIkmIi'M lojmn ^ 
of lh»! moral life of humanity .siwsl.s the preseiico *» 
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s|)ijitnal life iKSComiiijr more ami more fully rlevelopdl iu 
lininanity — “(lass etwas uberHienscliliclies iiii Aleiisclicn wivkt.’* 

Such an intorpretatioii of moral evolution would remove llie 
iliflicuUy which we liave felt with rej^rjinl to the authority f»f 
ideals which have evolved and are still in process of evolution. 
If wc can regard the developniont of moral ideas as llie 
proj'i'cssive I'Xpression of a X0709 ^viitWero^, of an immanent 
p])irit, and if, inor<*ovcr, we have see.n reason to lielieve tliat the 
moral ideals thus developed must he in a liarnmny, tluuigli a 
somewhat mysterums liarnnmy, with the environment in which 
imin lives (in otlier words with the rest of the universe), we 
have some grouinl for su])posing that the developing moral 
(*/ms(;it>usm*ss is a revelation of i.h«» )iiirpose of the world as a 
wlioh*. Such a view at least would give us a siandpoint from 
which wo (Muihl allow full weight t«» the umleniiible fads of 
mural evolution while maintaining in full fnive the aulluuity of 
our own mural ideals. Ami I confess that I cmii sec no other 
theory which would have the same advantages. 

I am far from asserting that thiscom lusion h-ads us straight 
loacoinpleie thei.stic dlKrtrin(^ hut al llu* same time it may he 
Migucd ihal theism is free from certain ditlieiillh^s which aUa« h 
to rival livpoiheses. At lirst sigln a doctrim* of pure 
inuiiiuuMitisni might seem to lie im^sl piausihly siiggeslid iw the 
lads. Ihit such a view will have great ilillieuhies in explaining 
how a d(*velupmcnt is possihle at all. Moral evnlmion is move 
coiii])a(i hie with the liojie that '‘(lod shall he all in all’’ than 
''ith IIm* assurance that He is all in all already. Again, the 
oiutyot moral devadopnieiit seems to tell against pluralism. It 
'M^pi'ars to he a fact that the elhii-al <*volulion of widely 
^e|uijiied jioriiuns of ilie liinnaii race temls in the same 
‘ irpctiuu; with wide diversity of detail and em]»ha<is. the same 
lUups and kinds of e.haraetev ajunmi* to he venevaled and 
esiu c hy the higher minds of verv various historical periods ami 
*hvell ^ course, he easy to argue against this, and to 

the admitted divergence (»f moral lyiK's, hut it is not 
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easy to escape the inipression that moral development is in th« 
main converging on a coniiiion ideal, and this fact, so far as it 
a fact, is clearly more suggestive of theism than pluralism. 

If we now pause to sum up our results so far, we may say 
that an attempt to interpret the historical facts of moial 
development reveals the impossibility of any purely atheistic (jv 
naturalistic view of the world. We have seen gnotl 
adopt some Ibnu of spiritualistic philosophy. In mhlitiuii tlio^ 
e.\ist some indications, which aw far from amounting to ]»nM)is, 
but which have some weight, that a iheistic form of sj)iritii!ilisiu 
will present fewer diflieulties than any other. 

If. 

We must now jivoceod to consider the nmral tMaiscimisiiess 
as it exists in individuals, with the <»bji.‘c.t of iliscnvoiiii^f 
whether the moral life appears to rest on any iiitplicii ii.ssiuii]j< 
tions about the nature of man and his relation with iIiimvoiM 
us a whole, ami, further, of empiiring on what l.‘■l>n(lilim)s 
as.snmi)lions can be jiistilieil. Jt will be sullicient lor onr 
l)ur])iisc ti) call attenlinii to two familiar principh^s, the aiiilmriiy 
of moral uh»als, and tlie objectivity which we naturally assign 
to the Moral Ljiw. 

Tlie feeling of oliligatioii, the ought, is thii form nf the 
moral life. Without it we ahouhl not judge that moral 
experience in any true .seii.s<! existed; and, on tlie Hllnr liaiul, 
wherever there is a form of exi^erioiiee in wlii(?h I lien* 
recognition of obligation, we shoiiid give it the name ul “ moral. 
That this eleiiieiit in moral exiierience eo-exisis with man} 
various conceptions of the law which f>uglit to he oheyed or llie 
end which ought to he pursuetl is obvious, and it is ciiuall} 
obvious that it varies indeiinilely in intensity and explicit”’^'’' • 
Ai the Jowe.st it is a dim and half-recognised feeling ihatceiwm 
aims have moi*o wortli than olhcis; hut in its developed 
emerges as a conscious judgment that there arc soim* aio'** " 
ought to be pursued and others which ought nob 
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that, iu disregarding this judgment, 1 sliall be violating that 
eleinoiit in my nature whicli has most (dearly a right to my 
obodience. Whatever may be thought of the accuracy of this 
description, it can hardly be denied that the feeling of 
<jl)li'j(!d.ion exists or that llutler was right in saying that a 
claim 10 “authority” w’as the fundamental characteristic of 

conscience. 

Two methods of dealing with this fact of moral experience 
liave. to he r<*jected before we are able to build any inference 
about the character of the world u]M)n it. We must first reject 
jiny view which would be satisfied with a jiurely psychological 
or “evolutionary” ac(;ouiit of it. Aft(»r wliat has been said 
already lliere is no lu^ed to labour the point that to re.solve the 
sense of obligation into other and lower elements is to destroy 
il. ir moral obligation, for example, is no more than inherited 
irralional fears, it will be the part of every sensible man to rid 
liimself of it. Vet, it lias been hebl by some that this fact of 
obligation must be ace^epUnl as ultimate. It is true indeed, so 
it is argued, lliat I ought to seek the good and that I so judge, 
Imt lliis ijict has no sigiiiticaucc for mclaphysics. I confes^s I 
do nuL soe how one who lakes this position can be compelled If) 
go beyond it any moiv than a man w'ho has detcrmim*d not to 
go more than fifty yards along a roafl can be compelled to go a 
ImmlviMl. Put at leant we may jmiul out that the road exisi.^^;, 
and lliat possibly a further etlbrl may lead to things wortii 
seeing. .\inl it is certainly possible m a>k ilie «iueslioii. On what 
wiiiliiioiis can the sense of obligation be justitied ^ Assuming 
that I believe myself to have true jinlgment on the nature of 
die good and tliat I believe myself to be under an obligation to 
pursno the gooil, what kind of universe is required to justify 
Ibis iudief i 

tleavly we may eliminate at once any view which would 
wj'e a purely external derivation of the moral law, whether 
view be atheistic or deistic. A moral law which is 

tetod by mere observatiun of exUn iml luitui'e can have no 
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authority over a self wliich enn distinguish and oppose itself 
to externality. In the same way the arbitrary fiat of a luuely 
transcendent J)eity can have no moral authority for ino, 
will possess merely tliat comi)ulsory force which this Deity 
may exercise l»y an appeal to selfish liopcs and Fears. Tin* 
moral judgment which can have authority is one that spriritr^ 
From tl)e natiii'e of the personality. We are thus led id ji 
}u)sition akin to that which was exj)rcssetl l>y Kant as |]ie 
“autonomy of the practical rea.soii,** or, in simjiler aiul iiioiu 
accurate language by St. Paul and Butler, by saying that “jiinii 
is a law unto liimself.” 

Modern idealistic ethics has aclopted a mode oF exprcssjun 
for ibis mull winch is worth attention holh by rcasmi i;!’ the 
accuracy with which it describes an as]H»ct f)f moral cxi*ci iciRi*. 
ami also by the impossibility of interi»reLing il in any exact 
sense. It is said that the moral life consists in giving expros- 
.sion to the true” <»r “real” self. Now, it is noi, niv jniipusc 
to deny that the criticisms of Dr. Kashdall and Dr. .Moan' 
liave great weight, and indeed it is dillicult to sec how I (.'an 
be greatly concerned with making more real that wliitli is 
already iiu»st real. But at the same time lliis way of pnlliii.ir 
the cast* is an admirahh! description of our altitude lowanis 
our uUmIs. The moral ellbvl is not thougiU. of as an iiilcmvi 
to destroy our jiersoiiality and to become someom* cIm*. Iti>4 
iiH)st naturally conceived as an attempt to l>e on(?scll', to enter 
into po.ssession of one’s full Iwiiig, to ex|uess a rdiaractcr which 


is iiiiniaiienl, latent, waiting to be born, but wliij-Ii has Jiioio 
light to exist than that (unjiirical .self which, in one scu^c. ha*^ 
more reality. I will iic»t ileiiy tluil there is an cleinent at 
l«na«l..x ii/iill tliis. Y(?l, I aswrt Mmt tliis istli.' vorttict ot 
moral t*\|H!ri«‘ii(!<', ami I Iio|k! to show that Iheisin al'Hio t<in 
I’emove the paradox. 

The second a.ssum]itioii which wt^ make wIhmi 
moral beings is the objectivity of llie moral id<‘id. H 1** ^ 
were no ground for jndgineiils of value beyond lla, 
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juid irrational preference of individuals we should, I iinaj^iiie, 
^rrce that morality in the ordinary sense would be inipo8sil)le. 
jiiit it is possible to ^o beyond this and claim that a derivation 
the moral law from even tlie most permanenl and “ real ” 
fluiueiits ill my personality falls short of the character wliich 
\Ye ascribe to it when we are soberly coiisiilering the 
aiilliority of conscience. Xor again w«)uld any consensus of 
huiiwin jiulgineiit in <iuestLons of values if Unit were possible, 
fullil ihe demand for " objectivity.” The very fact wliicli we 
lalvc for granted, that it is possible to di.scuss problems of e(jii- 
diK't and to cninpare ideals of life, njveals that we do, implicitly 
or o.xplii-illy, assume an objective stamlard and refuse to decide 
fiiicli (Minln>versies on tlie groumi of individiial taste or the vote 
of a niajuvity. 

Now. if il be agreed that the.se two assiimplitms do, in fact. 
Heal lluf r<iot of tin; nniral life, we sliall have little dilliciilty in 
.showing that they can only he ju.siilied on a tbeistic view of 
the world. Let us begin with the ohjectivity of the moral 
idonl. It is assiM’ted llnit the mural ideal has objective 

lOidily, llial its nature is iiiian't*et(Ml by the ap\»rt*hensioii of 
it possessed by me or by any hiiinaii intelligeiiee. liul it i.s 
surely inijiortaiit to observe in what stuise tlii.s objective 
existeiiee of a moral ideal can have any meaning, dearly it 
exists in a dillerent manner from a “real'* chair «n- table, or, 
again, I'hnii the properties of a triangle. It is to have ubjeetive 
existence, ainl yet retain its nature as an ideal. Now il is tlie 
essential natimn)f an ideal to a mental content held t»ver 
iigaiuM a iliserepaiit actuality. If the ultimate stamlard of 
'alue exists in Uio same inanner as a chair, it has ceased to be 
•tu ideal, and has become an achievoil actuality ; if it exists in 
litt* i^ann.! inanner as tlio pvojHWties id' a triangle, it lias no 
tHuiiui wiili the temporal order in wliich the moral life is 
Hod. liie objectivity of the moral good, therefore, is only 
^Yhen it i.s regarded as a conijiletely conceived, but 
‘s>tt unrealised, purpose, and the only view of the worhl 
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which will make that possible is one which allows a 
ccndent teleology. 

So far, what we have concluded might be compatible witii a 
dcistic doctrine of pure transcendence, but we have yd 
account for tliat aspect of the moral life which einergt‘.s uIkmi 
we consider the fact of obligation. It is clear that a luorcly 
transcendent teleology can give no satisfactory basis I'ni- iiijj. 
That the world should have a purpose is doubtless, nu any 
view, an interesting and even important piece of informal inn 
but if that purpose is wholly external to me, if I can Know fi; 
only I»y a revelation which i.s based entirely upon exliinial 
evidence, if T can co-operate witli it only ])y conhniiiiiijr to 
rules wliich have no gromul in my own nalun*, such a iniiposo 
can never command my allegiance with that aullmrily which 
we attach to the demands of conscience. Jf, on (lie* uiIht 
hand, 1 am justilicd in assuming that by fiirtluMing iht* 
common end I am also furthering that end which is 
immanent in ]ny own nature, that by taking thoughk t'nr the 
ultiniate good f am considering also my own goml, thiit hy 
obeying the objective moral law 1 am developing that 
iji my personality which has mo.'^t importance, which is most 
truly myself, then the sense of obligation is aimml.iiilJy 
justified. Who can doubt that theism is tlie view of the 
world which most adeijuately allows for those diveis(‘ pre- 
sumptions of the moral life f It holds that tln^ Jk-ity 
trauseends th(5 temporal order, and therefore that tlic infral 
ideal is completely objective, and objective as an hloiil. Hut, 
at the same time, with its dcxdrine of the immanent Wenl or 
Keasoii, it enjoins us to hold that the apprehension whereby 
we discern the good is the reflection of the Divine Knowlinig^^ 
and the will whereby we atttuiipt to realise the good is not un- 
relate<l with the will whereliyGcnl seeks to I’calise Hi« own Entb 

We shall fail to do justice to the strength of this aipj 
ment if we omit to observe the remarkable havoc wliidi a 
rival theories make of the moral life, or, rather, \\hi‘ k they 
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would if anyone were prepared to act as if tliey were 
true. To pursue tliis topic at any length would make larger 
iloinands on the patience of the reader and the knowledge of 
writer than either can he called upon to supply. It 
will sidliue to notice some Kalient tacts. Pure immanentism 
has the first claim to be considered, liecause its most distin- 
.riuslied exponents have made strenuous elforts to deal with 
i4hi(j:il problems. Spinoza stands as the great mpreseiitative 
“ static ** immanentism. It is an old, but none the less true, 
ipiiiark that the first part of tlie Ethit.'i is really an (daborato 
(lt 3 m(iiistration of the impossibility of ethics, ami that it is only 
b)’ the inconsistent introductiem in Part IT I of the n niff ft' a in 
sHo iKisrvnre that the appearancii of any gruiind for 
ircognising the rationality of moral effort is saved:* ami, 
inih*iMl, it api^ears evident, without iimluly labouring the 
(ibvious, tliat if we accept Spinoza’s view of the world and 
ivgjird all existence ns llowing, l)y a timeless necessary and 
process, from the perfect ami infinite Sul»stance, the 
desire to promote good ami abolish evil must be u senseless 
iinpcrtinonce, a baseless illusion, which Cfnif routs us simply 
with the problem of bow it could po.ssibly have arisen. It 
inay he doubted whether Mr. Pradley’s duel vine .*ih'»uld be 
descrihiMl as pure iinmaiicnlisni, ami it may be argueil that bis 
])rinei]»h^ of tiie degrees of reality saves him tVoin some of the 
most disastrous c*onst^(picnces «»f ]»anlheism ; but neveriheU ss, 
if wo are to takt^ .seriously bi.s slatemonts about the place of 
appearances within the Abstdnte, we shall find it dillicult to 
Hvoid (hawing a similar coiiclu.^ion. Jfr. Ihadley 's faiiious 
epigiani (»ii the subject of “ Heaven's design ” must l»e taken as 
^ literal statement of fact, except that no one has ever 
explainoAl how, on Mr. Bradley's principles, “Heaven" can 
have any design at nil. 

Hi It Ethical Approach to Thci^m^ p. 20, and (r. Dawos 

P. **/ ami the “ o/Lciini:, in this vol., 
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When we i)a88 to cousiilov clynaniie ” iiiiiiianeiitism wo. arc 
conscious of a larncniable lack of guidance. Tt is lo ]jq 
regretted that M. llcrgsoii lias as yet given no iitteiitiun tf) 
ethical problems, for it seems likely that by so doing he would 
be led to develop his thought in a theistie direction. |t 
clear that he rejects “ radical linalism ” in the sense iluit .iH 
events are preihitermincd by a ]»rcconceived end, hut I d„ i,„i, 
understand that he has njjected transcendent teleohjgy in (he 
sense which we have found it to be no less a postulate of t.ilijcs 
than a fundanuuital doctrine of theism. If, however, wt* Uikc 
his philosophy in its present incomplete slate, wi* shall lind a 
very dilliculL tcj tiiseover any basis for othi(?s. The um.st 
obvious suggi?stion is lhat we niighl look for a further cxplniu- 
lion of the idea that life is the good along liiu-s which are 
alreaily familiar in the ]»ages of Speiici'r and (luyaii. wiih ilu- 
addition lliat nurlianism i.s the devil. The ilillicullu^'S of siul' 
a po.sition are too niiineroiis and too well kmiwn to need more 
than a bare intuition. Chief among thmii is lint f.ici ih.u ilic 
IhetUT in tpiestioii is ilirectly <i]i]iomm 1 to the jiitlginenls of value 
which we actually niakt*. In them we are eoneeriied not willi 
amount of life hui with ijuality of lift*, and the llieory givt's iis 
no grouml f*»i’ « list inel ions of tjualily. Furilier, it is cvidriil 
tliat dynainie iinniaiUMilisin cannot succt'eil IxUler tlmii static 
iiiiiiiaiieiilisiii in giving any iiitelligihle meaning to ilu* ohjcc- 
livily of ilie moral idi*al. Indeed, so far would this hy|»ollM 
1)0 I'rom afl'oiding us any ground for ass«*iLing llie universal 
valhlity <»f any moral principles, that there is, so far as I ran 
see, no reason for sup])osing that they will he i{oiiniuMi !«» an} 
two iiidivifluals. Ir is, perhai»s, worth wliile to adil that, just .•e* 
the syndicalists have, with sonic show of logic, di‘diiee»I Inuii 
M. liergson's jihilosophy the c 5 onelu.sif)n that the tranimels 
the State are hostile to the? free devolopnicnt ul the lilc 
inipulsii, so tlic anti-social iinlividiialist might niainuii* 
the im]»a1]ialjle restraints of morality “ mechanise ” and 
the life which seeks expression in him. 
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Of radical pluralism it is snflicient to say that it seems ahlc 
to justify neither the “ ought ” nor the claim fur ohjectivity. 
Ajiioiig the monads there can he none that is able to envisiige 
the complete ideal for all, nor can there be one wliose life, 
iniinanent in all the otliers, forms the most significant clem(?nt 
in their nature. If a form of pluralism is held in \vliich both 
these assertions can be made about one of the iiionads, we have 
passed from radical pluralism into theism. 

To sum up tlie argument uf this section. AVe liavc found 
that the moral consciousness makes two postulates — (1) the 
olijectivity of the moral ideal, (2) that the moral law should be 
based en tlie fuinlamental nature of the self. We argued that 
both these postulates are. eousisteiit with a theistic hypothesis. 
We thou turned hrielly to notice the i»osition of rival hvtiolheses 
in this matter. It appeared that eaeli of them was confronted 
with insuperahlo dillienllies in ih-aling with morality, so much 
so that it was ditlicull t<» resist the im]nes*«!ioii that anyone who 
soii<jusly accepted one of lhe.<e rival views might be forced 
riulically to n?viso the altilutle whieb, as a plain man, he had 
been accuslomed to adopt towards moral iileals. U is probably 
unnecessary to point out that the dilliculties to which I refer 
dill not arise from any imlividual ])eculiiiiily of the thinkers 
whom I liave u.s(?d as illustrations, hut are the direct, f iuteuine 
et lliiiiv general inincijdes andmu.st inhere in any system which 
lias the sjiine. general eJiaracter. 


III. 

Wc must now turn to the content of the moral e«»nrscinua- 
Jteasas it exists at the present stage of its develo]»meni and 
that portion of the human race whieli wi* may ju-rhaps 
without undue self-(.*oinplaccney as the most advanced. 
^ i^ludl not fall into the error of thinking that we have 
to a knowledge of the final ideal or that it is incapable 
coii-sidcmble alteralii»n. Ihu there 
ceitain principles which are so firmly c‘stahlisho<l and so 

2 c 
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ullivorsally ailiiiitLed among n.s that we could hardly coii- 
toiiiplate tlie possibility of a moral development whicli wonlj 
deny their r.ilidity. Tlie most important of those p)inci])les 
is that which has been called “Ihituinal llenevolence.” Passing 
over some dillerences of interprolatbm which are nninnioit.mi; 
for our purpose, we shall Ik? safe in saying that this 
has as its minimum signiilcance the stiitemenl that it is 
reasonable to priumde tlio good of all human beings. 

Xow, a <|uestioii at <Hice suggests itself as to the ground 
of tin's assertion, and it must be confessed that writers on 
ethics have not ilone very much to elneidato this question. 
W(? need do no more than refer to J. S. MilTs lieroie deliance 
of logic in the attempt to deduce Benevolence from aelf-iutci’est 
or to Sj)eneer s laboured ami irrelevant deiminslralion that 
if egoism and altruism do not coincide for ns they will do so 
for some limitetl period in an indelinitt* future. Those things 
belong to the curiosities of literature. A far more res|»ectal)le 
view is that which is associaU'd with the naim* of l*rufessor 
Siilgwick, and has recently Ihm.mi restated in an interesting 
paper by Mi.ss K. K. Constance Junes. According to this 
theory, as 1 understand it, the princijde of Benevolcmfe is 
self-evident, and therefon; neither needs nor is capable of any 
further Just ilical ion. Y"ot, it is hanl to di.sciwer on wliat 
gnmnd tin's claini for .s(df-(?vjdi'ii(;e is made, and not easy to 
exorcise lin* doul)t wlieiher it iiioan.s anything nioro th.ni that 
a considerable number of jicojile d<i agree, as a matter ot tact. 


in ac'Cf'pling IIk^ jnim-iph* c»f Bem?volence williont ieeling lla’ 
ne(»d of any further ifiquiry, just as many pcoido have 
accepted with nnqiiestioning faith the. belief that the sk} if* 
an iiivertofl crystal howl. It is probably trin; that lliero •a'C 
no iHU’sons who would deny that it a|»j>earH rational to ihtia 
to piir.sne their own good, however widely they may 
their conceptions of the nature of the good; hnt so lai 
evidence go«.is, it appears that there is a largo 
rationiil l»eings who do not consider it rational to jansiit ihto 
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of all other persons. It may, perhaps, he said that these people 
have not understood or rellected upon tlie priiiciiile. It may 
be so ; hut, if experience is to count in this question at all, 
it seems im])rohable. And we are not left to the limited 
Held of our own personal acquaintance. If men are to 

supposed to attach any meaning to word.s whicli they 
cloliherately write and publish in serious books, it is certain 
that Nietzsche, in the final phase of his development, both 
understood the meaning of the principle of llenevolence and 
rejected it. 

But further, even if there were gi)od reason for su]>posing 
that the principle of Benevolence is self-evident, it would remain 
sterile as a practical maxim unless we were allowed to make 
another as.suinption. If we agree that it is rational to promote 
till' good of all odier jicrsons, we shall not he able to begin to act 
upon this juiuciple unless we can assume that wc have some 
kiimvlcdge of their good. Wc mu.st have some means of 
transcending ethical atomism. It is certainly a question wliich 
(Icseives attention : on what ground do I assume that the 
jiulginents of value which I myself make are valid for those 
others whose good I am told I ought to promote' It may 
probably be said that this again is a self-evidcnl pruposilion ; 
and again it may be doubl.e<l whether its self-evidence consists 
in anything more than tliat we slionld feel it to be unfortunate 
if it were untrue. AVe are compelled to conclude then that the 
principle of national licnevolence is not self-evident, since it is 
Injected by jiiany who niiderstand it.s meaning: and also that 
to become any tiling more tlian an abstract proposition, to l>ecome 
h'uitful, it needs the help of uiu)lhor principle which seems 
t‘<iually devoid of any title to be calletl self-evident. 

we cannot be content with this cimdusion. We have 
^^greed that some principle such as that of Kational Benevolence 
for us, an essential element in the content of tlie moral 
coiisciousiiesg AVithout it we shmild feel that morality, as wo 
and it, had hardly liegun, its august counsels would have 
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shrunk to a banal collection of prudential maxims, 1)ased 
upon empirical evidence. But if the life which we call jrood is 
based upon a principle which is a mere dogma neither self- 
evident nor capable of other support, it woidd surely be a 
remarkable abuse of language to call such a life rational, and a 
remarkable example of the divorce of theoretical conclusions from 
practical action if it should continue to be lived. Il‘, liowevcr, 
we continue to allirm, as I suppose we do, both that the good 
life includes Benevolence and tliat it is rntional we must do so 
on some metapliysical ground, it must lie la^causc, implicitlv or 
explicitly, we hold some view of the worM on which the pilneijJo 
of Benevolence can be securely based. 

It would be wearisome and unnecessary to rccai»itulalc dikc 
more the various jMJssible theories and to examine them with this 
special intention. It must he suiliciently obvious that, tosav 
no more, a theistic type of metaphysics is in a more favouiahlo 
position than any other for dealing with this piohlem. It must 
hold that all persons are of the same natiin*, since they pmciu'il 
from a commuii spiritual .source. It must hold tliiit llioir 
judgments about the good are imt merely ]>ersouiil, siiici? it 
believes in a jiervading iminaiieiit Spirit wh«*He aclivily is 
most clearly manifested in mir moral ideals. It must lii>ld that 
there is no incconcilalde coiiilict botw<.*en the gDOtl <ii‘ 
indivifhial and the good of others, since it believes that all 
spiritual beings move l«j an inclusive cml towards whi(?Ii llay 
are drawn but not compelleil. I dii ma. say tlial. tln‘i-iH lo:iv«‘s 
no problem in connexion with llic ndation between silt-inleiost 
and Benevolence, in |»articular 1 do not assert llmt it will il‘) 
anything to reduce the number of case.s of practical |ier|)leM0 
which form the suhji'ct-niatter of casuistry. But we may sa} 
that it removes tlie cliief tlicoretical dillic.ulfy. H theism i*’ 
true, I am justified in ladieviiig that, if I rightly judge m} 
goofi and pursue it, I am thereby pui’siiing the good of all ot 
Iversons, and, conversely, if 1 rightly jmige the gof>d ol ola‘ 
and puv.sue it, I am tlierel)y pursuing ray own good. 
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It will HOW be instructive to turn our attention to another 
principle wliicli has become deeply interwoven in the moral 
consciousness of Christendom— the principle of rational 
progress. This is, of course, strictly, a special form of the 
principle of Benevolence and raises the same problems. If it is 
somewhat difficult to say why it is rational for me to promote 
the good of others who are contemporary with myself, it is at 
least equally difficult to say why I should think it rational to 
promote the good of generations which I can never hope to see. 
But there are some special problems in connexion with the idea 
of progress to wliich I wish to direct attention. 

A great part of the activity wliich we shoiihl call distinc- 
tively moral is governed by the ideal of progress. But in 
devoting ourselves to this aim we assume that we have some 
idea of what is meant by j)rogre.s.s. Yew people would seriously 
aigue that change as such and for it.s own sake is a worthy 
object of endeavour. We do take for granted tliat one state of 
society is better than another and that some criterion of 
progress is available. 

Now, this criterion can only be expressed in the form of a 
social end; it implies the conception of a common good. 
Particular states of social development must be judged in 
relation to this end. Perhaps, this way of putting it is open 
to tlie objection that we may judge that one social state is 
better than another without having any definite conception of 
a perfect society. It must be admitted that we may have 
correct judgments of value on social matters without any 
definite concept of an ultimate .social good, and also that the 
construction of utopias is sometimes the enemy of real pro- 
gress. But this is not the point. The essential fact is that, 
^heu we rellect upon the idea of progress, and on the criterion of 
progress which we employ, wo are led to form an idea, if only 
^ a limiting concept, of a social state beyond which progress 
IS impossible. That we should he able to pn'seiit thi.s to our 
ill any precise detail, is, of course, impossible ; but it is 
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equally impossible that we should have no idea of it at all, tor 
if we take for granted, as we must, that we have valid tests for 
progress, we must assume that, whatever else it may be, tho 
ultimate social end will be one in which these tests are com- 
pletely satisfied. 

It follows that there can be no difficulty in descriliiiijr in 
outline the ultimate social good. Essentially, it must coiisist 
in perfected intercourse. Negatively, it requires us to conceive 
the removal of all those impediments to harmonious and 
creative fellowship which seem to be iuhcveiit in the piesont 
order; and also the abolition of those restrictions and ilcfents 
which, in human intercourse, are iin])osod by one person on 
another. Positively, it involvc.s the thought of an intonumrse 
througli ami in which all who participate in it enjoy the lull, 
free, and unimpeded exercise ijf their natures. The highest 
ami ))urcst love between two persons, in which ncntlicr is 
absorbed or dominated, but wliich evokes continually in each 
the highest and noblest thonglits and actions, is a faint 
adumbration of the nature of that intercourse which wouM he 
the fundamental cliaracterisiic of the nltiinate Muial eiul. 
lint however conijdetely tliis ideal of intereom^e had liCru 
attained, we should not judge that tin* end laid been achieved 
unless it included all iicrsons. Ho long as some persons 
remained tjulside the community or ii!ii»eifccily incorporated 
witliin it, progr(*s.s wouhl remain ]Missibh*. We must add, 
therefore, to our desGri]»ti<m i»f the social end that it will k 
inclusive. 

We must now rai>e the question, is this social cud 
attainable, ami, if sti, on what condilitms? In order to 
bring the discussion witliin reasonable limits I must venliu’e 
to rule out in a somewhat dogmatic manner any view 
which would llnd the realization of the social cud in 
“ absorption ” or “ transinulatioii ” of pei-soiis in some Al^eluto 
Ex])erienco. I do so on tlie ground that we ait* in 
of a “liuman" good, at least in the sense that in lealwi^S 
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it WO I’otaiii our cliaracters as iinite persons. An end in 
wliich intercoursi; is alujlisUed is one wljicli I think we 
neither (lesins ntu- li!U’o any jirolind for lo^ardinj^ as a 
possible criterion of pro«^ress. Admiltiiiji-, then, tliat the social 
end cannot be non-social, wc have still to ask whether that 
end is attainable. It seems clear enouj^h that so lonj^ as we 
work merely with conceptions of iih^alized society and inter- 
course the end is beyond tlio possibility of achieveuKuit, I 
»lo not refer to llic obvious inhibitions whicli are imposed by 
the conditions of llie i»reseut order. The dillicully lies deeper. 

It is inherent in the. natun* ol the end itself. Any cmn eivahle 
order in wliich we retained our nature as finite persons would 
ho one ill whieli the einl etadd not he realized. For tlnM*nd 
ivipiires iiorfected intercourse iM;twemi all persoii^ and tiiis 
is impossible so ns they remain linile ami equally im]»ns- 

siblo if lliey heeuim‘ intiuiti*. rmlouhtedly, il i> true tlial all 
pors( Ills are in some ndalioii t<»all others, hut they euuld not he 
ill that conscious fnvaiid creativi* relation wliiL-li we liave found 
to he uei essary, without losing their ehavaelev as liniie ]iersiius. 

Tliere is, Inuvover, one hypothesis on which llie realization 
of the soeial end does not seem iiieoneeivahlc. Tlicism holds 
that there* is a gnMt Focus and (Viitre of spirit 'i. a ^liinl and 
Character wide and pure enough to eiiirai^e the love of all 
persons, ill loviuu whom we love all that is worthy of love in 
all finite hein^s. It holds that the eml «•{ the individual is 
not U) be absorhed or ahnILshed in Him hut to attain a eoii- 
clition of will and afleelion in whieh (Jod can he slid to 
pervade tlio tinito person. If this hypothesis weie true, the 
realization of the social end wouhl he possible, imt indeed 
ni llie precise form whieh we were le«l to give il wlien we con- 
•‘^idored a juirely human society, hut still in its essmitial 
futures, The tlieistic hypothesis allows us to conceive of 
the possibility of a perfected intercourse wdiu-h is all-embracing, 
including all persons, and at the same tinu* pri*serving and 
perfecting tlieir individual lieing. 
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It may l»c objected that, even admitting that the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate social good implies a theistic. view, what 
ground have we for supposing that that good is realizahb) ? 
must be admitted that the ai^ument here depends in tluj last 
resort upon an act of faith or choice. The coiicliision is no 
more than that if I affirm that the world is in the highest 
sense rational, I shall be compelled to adopt a theistic hypo- 
thesis. ihit this affirmation of tlie complete rationality of 
the world docs not ai^pear to be more dependent upon faith 
than the aflirmation that it is rational in a more limiied sense. 
The as.sumption that ixjality is throughout intclligilile is one 
which we shall not lightly ahaiuhm, yet it must iviiiain an 
assumiition until the work of intclligeme is complete; mean- 
while it rests n]U)n the two facts that we ari‘ intelligences, aiul 
that a certain limited degree of success has attended the ellbrt 
to apply the categories of our intelligence to the inHnite mass 
of experience. In tlie same way, I would urge, we shuuhl not 
lightly ahandoii the faith that reality is also rational, for that also 
rests upon tw<i facts, that we arc beings capable of forming Meals, 
and tliat the eflbrt to realize those ideals has not wholly failed. 

Finally, we must notice tlie obvious objection that Ave have 
not explained why a process sliould be necessary. Wouhl nut 
the world lie more ratitmal if there were no struggle, no painful 
progress, if tlie mid w'crc attained at a stroke? I do not 
hold tliat theism has any complete aii.swer to this question, 
but in tliis it is not singular. No j»hilosoi»hy has succeeded 
in accounting for tlie world of liecoming” or in showing 
tliat change and jnogress are necessary consequences of its 
fundamental i>riiiciples. Theism has some suggestions to offer 
which are too familiar to require restatenieiit. It may 
sufficient to remark that if we cannot agree that “to tnivej 
is better than to arrive ” it is at least arguable that to tmve 
and to arrive, enriched by the cxpmdences of the jouiney, 
may he Ixdter tlian cffi>rtIeH.s pos8t?.ssioii, that in fact 
travelling” may he a subordinate clement in the good. 
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If we may now briefly sum up the results of this section 
we may *®y found two principles to be deeply 

rooted in tlio moral consciousness of the most advanced 
{societies, rational benevolence and progress. We have seen 
that there is little ground for regarding either principle as 
rationiil unless we adopt a theistie hypothesis, while, at the 
same time, wo should be reluctant to descril^e them as 
irrational. Again, we aigued that the complete realization 
of the ideal implied in social progress is only conceivable on 
the same hypothesis, hut that, unless the social end can be 
achieved, it is impossible to i-cgard the world as in the highest 
sense rational. 

IV. 

We have thus examined tlio phenomena of morality from 
three diffment standpoints, and in each case we have found 
ourselves led more or less directly to a theistie view. The 
discussion might l>c extended almost indefinitely, but perhaps 
this review is suflicient to indicate the culmiiiative force of 
the argument. For any iiiiiiJ which is not prepared to omit 
the facts of the ethical life in its estimate of the universe it 
must luive considerable weight, but to one who is inclined to 
give to these tacts a predominant importance it will have 
almost overwhelming force. 

If this .survey pi-etended to completeness it would naturally 
he requii-ed to consider those, olijections which seem to rise 
from th(‘ t'xistenee of evil. I will euntent inywlf with saying 
that the problem of evil does not .si'cm to me to In? in any 
special manner an objection to tbeism, in fact, that, when 
rightly interpreted, it may he used as an argument in its 
favour. Ibit tliis, if not precisely “ another '* story, is at least 
^ oue, u|>on which at the couclusiou of a jHiiier it would 
unfitting to enter. 
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/i// S. Alexaxdkk. 

(Abstnul.) 

The in'ol»lcin T propose tleal with is iiol what S|»;ue and 
Time are I.nil. Imw they are relateil to eaeli oiIh.t; aiul iJu^ 
inquiry is to be entirely em])irical. That is to say, I ]mL asid** 
all questions as to how we are aide to know tlioni or whcilicr 
they arc real in tliemsrdves. I take them as empirieiil ivnliiiiii!, 
with the characters they pn^sent to our ex]»erii‘iu*e, ainl I shall 
coutinc myself to physical or external Space and Time, willmut 
raising the thorny (|ue>l »n i»f whether tlHMiiind is nul also in 
S];aco and Tina*, in other words, I am dealing with cmilcni- 
plated Space and Time. For our expmieiu e they me llu! media 
in which bodies move and events occur, and an* cijiiivnlenl to 
Kxteiisn.tn and I)nration (that duration being itself eoiitinuity of 
succession). They an? sometimes regarded as insisting nf 
relations between bodies and events. Space as the order oi 
co-cxisteiicc, and Time as tin* <»rder of suceession. lint this is a 
philosophical theory about them and (loi*s not rc|»resciit mir 
first-liand acquaintance with them. iMirtber, I shall coiisidrr 
them apart from the Ijodies wliich occupy or tin? events which 
occur in them. This is not a j»roc«?ss of vicious ahslraclhoi, hut 
merely an empirical, or, if you like, simple-minded, way of 
considering in a material exteiide*! body its simpler feiituros of 
extension or duration before its less simple features, such as its 
colour or even its materiality. I shall try to show that luither 
Sjiace nor Time is a reality without the othm*, and that ia&tcat 
of the two empirical realities Sp^ico and Time there is hut one 
reality, which is Space-Time. 1 shall indicate, in coiiclusio^h 1 
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Iciiiil of nietapliysical theory which is suggested as the result of 
the inquii’y- 

In dealing with Space and Time empirically we are not, 
liowevcr, coniincd to wliat we learn of llieni tlirough the scuises, 
for the objects of cxperitiiice are not exhausted by the objects 
of the senses. We are free to irse conceptions like those of 
Joints and instants, which are not sensible objects but represent 
tlie ideal eleinciils into which Space and Time can be resolved, 
like experience of everything else, that of Space and Time 
iiujludos ingredients dei-ivo<l fmni rcdcctioii. We are only 
concerned to liandle Space and Time as we should any otlier 
objects of scieiitilic examiiiatinii. 

Now, when wo do so, we lint I that Space and Time iinidy 
each other mutually. (livifu the emiarical ehiira«;ters with 
which they are invested in our cxixuienee of ihom, and in 
particular the feature of coiilinnity, we. can see that neither of 
them taken hy it-selt’caii subsist without the other. For Time 
is esseiiLially successive, and at the same liim» it is duralitm or 
oontiiiuous succession. lUit, if it were self-.subsislent, each 
instant or other portiiui of Time would, in virtut' of the very 
>ncuessiYeness of Time, cease to be. Tliere would he only a 
now and no past or future ; each now would be created afresh. 
But since Time, in fact, is continuou.s, the instant is sustained 
by something other than Time. Look to experience, ami you 
liiid this soiiietliing, which gives suslaiumeiit and continuity to 
what would otherwise be a perishing succession, and it is 
Space. Ill like manner, if SiKice were self-subsisient, it would 
fail to be continuous, because it would admit no distinetion of 
parts and would be a blank. It would contain no here or 
there such as it does contain in experience. Thus Sjiace or 
each for dilVercut reason.^, needs the other in order to 
amount for the properties which empirically each possesses. 

a continuum by securing its divisibility. 
Space makes Time a continuum by securing the con- 
^ parts. Time is thus intrinsically spatial and 
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Space temporal. There are uo points or instants, but only, in 
fact, point-instants, or pure events. Every point lias its date 
without which it would not be a point, and every instant its 
place, without which it would not be an instant. The real 
parts into which Space-Time is resolved are thus motions, for 
any motion through a space is the change of dates of the 
points in that space. The whole infinite Space-Time might be 
spoken of as Motion, were this maimer of speech not so foreign 
to the usage of ordinary language. 

This, tlieii, is the essential point : that if you take either 
Time or Space and realise what is meant by their being dura- 
tion or extension, you see that neither of them would be what 
it is except for the other, and that to scimratc them from each 
other as if either could exist separately is an abstraction. The 
abstraction is not made in practice, because tlie Time wo speak 
of is taken with what it owes to Space, and vire irnd. And it 
is perfectly legitimate to separate them for consideration, so 
long as we do not assume them to be actually indopcmieiit. 

Yet, the connection of them is nioi'e intimate than appeals 
from this .simple statement. In the first place, empirinally, 
each point is repeated in time, that is, occurs at many times, and 
each instant is repeated in space, that is, occupies many places ; 
many evciit.s are simultaneous, and the same tiling or body 
lasts through many instants. (This empirical fact iimlcrlies 
the structure and pcnnaiieiicc of things.) Now, it is not ilifficult 
to sec that this reiietitioii of iiistiuits in Space and places iu 
Time is involved in the essential characters (jf extension and 
duration. The connection of Time and Space was incompletely 
stated above. For suppose that each instant occupieil only one 
point, Si>acc would not then sustain Time and save it fro^ 
being a scries of perishing instants. The instant won 
" infect ” the point with its own pcrisliing character. Tlie fwint 
would not be independent of its instant in respect of siicc^ive^ 
ness and would not sustain its instant. But since the 
an instant recur. Time can linger. Similarly Time woi 
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infected with the distinctive character of Space, its bare 
extensiveness, and would cease to be succession, would be only a 
blank duration. In order that Space should contain parts, the 
point must occur at more than one instant. Or, to speak more 
strictly, •'^nd avoid the use of the word “ must,” the occurrence 
of a place at more than one instant does, in fact, secure for 
Space its being more than a blank. 

In the next place, Si)ace is three-dimensional and Time is 
one-ilimciisioiial. But besides being a one-diiiKuisional succes- 
sion, Time possesses two other empirical properties ; it is irre- 
versible (an instant which is hothre another is not after it), 
anil it is transitive or has “lietweenncss” (if A is before B and 
B is hefoie C, A is before C, or, in oilier words, every instant 
is between two other instants). Xow, it may he shown, I 
believe, that these three features of Time, its successiveness, its 
irreversibility and ils betweenness, correspond to the three 
dinieiisiuiis of Sj>a(‘e. I do not, of course, mean that we can 
demonstrate that Space must have three dimensiuiis. It is 
an empirical fact that Space has them. 1 mean that the three 
dimensions of Space st^cure for Time the emidrical characters 
named, and that they in turn secure the three dimensions (•{ 
Space; or, to jmt it shortly, Space has three dimensions if 
Time is to be a transitive irreversible siieccssion. I will uivi*. 
only one instance from this rather intricaie mailer, by way of 
illustraliiin. Begin with the fact of irreversible, that is, detev- 
niinatc, order in time. A uno-dimensional Space would not 
secure it. Ix»t An and iM Ik? two jmint-inslanis tthe capitals 
designate instants and the small lell(?rs ]»oinis;. The i>laces 
«:nuU> sullice to distinguish the instants A ami hut not to 
determine whether A is lieforo or afier B. For the instant A 
^8 repeated in Siuice, say, at »•; and if there were only one 
diiueimiou in Space, and we lake the line oh, as we may, to 
^epiescnt the Time dimensinii as well, there would he nothing 
^ distingaij,}^ a. from .r, which has the same lime A as a. But .v 
be on the other side of h from a, and thus A might be 
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either before or after I>. Hence, if time order is irreversible, ibe 
instant A caniiut bo repeated in the one-diineiiKional liuo 
For it is clear that A cannot bo repeated at two points a and y 
on the same side of h, since in that case these points would botii 
bel)efore h at difibrent dates and not at the same date. With a 
second dimension of Space A can, however, be repeated outside 
the line ah ; and thus, tliough repeated, retain its beforeness to 
B, and the possible contradiction is removed. The points is 
before h so far as one dimension is concerned, and tlie ]»oint.i; 
before h so far a.s the other dimension is ctinceiiied. The 
second dinieiLsion is accordingly not only nec(‘ssary hii* irre- 
versible order in Time hut is .sullicient. 

A A W A 

i/ a h ,r 


It would ffdh)\v if the considerations are correct, of which 
the above are a sample, that the time co-onlinabj of a point 
is not, in the nietaphysicjd sense ov in reality, a fourth coordi- 
nate to the tliree spatial ones, as it may rightly l)e tri‘at(?il as 
being for nmthfinal.ical purpo.ses, but, though oiie-diiiiensioiial, 
Time has characters which eorresiiuiid to and in a iiiaimer 
cover the lliree dimensions ot Space. It will have hceii 
observed, indee<l, that tlii.s in(|uiry is non-mat licniatical, and 
lairtfly iiietaphysir'al. The (picstion of how inatheiiiaticjil 
treatment is related t(» metaphysical tieatiiient has not hceii 
raiscil. 


Tims. Space niiist In? rcgardiMl as gcneraliMl in Time, or, if 
the cxjtrcssinii be preferrcsl, A// Time, since Time is the 
of niuvemeiit. It may be imaged as the trail of Time, so long 
as it is reniembeiiMl that there could l>e no Time willioid a 
Space in which its trail is left. We cannot, without 
say that Time is the trail of Space, but only that lime, as 
it moves from jiiist through pre.seiit to future, is tlie occui>atioR 
of a stretch of S]»ace. Accordingly, the coiumoii 
repre.scnting Time spatially is not, as hits been suppesc , 
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\v(.*al«*'ess of our imagination, but expresses the intrinsic 
cluiracter of Time. Further, if we take the world of things 
in its simplest features, which are spatial and temporal, the 
WDidd is seen to be historical through and through. But its 
history is not to be thought of as one in which fresh spaces 
are generated or swejit out by Time, but as a perpetual 
redistribution of motion, or, in exacter phrase, a perpetual 
redistribution of instants of time among the points of Space 
within tlie one infiiiilc Space-Time. The world grows, not by 
adilition, but by internal distribution, comparable in a figure to 
the inovomcnts in a rlisturljcd ant-heap. 

If wo are to do justice to the historical character of the 
Wield, we must draw a distinction of importance between 
lurspcvfiirs and strfionii, as I shall call them, of Space-Time. 
In our ordinary conceptions, not only ilo we think of Space and 
Time as independent of each other, bin we think tliat at any 
moment there is a whole of Space which is filled with events 
<)(;cuiTing at that instant, or that the whole of Time streams 
througli every point of Space. In technical phrase Space is 
the assemblage of events occun-ing at any one instanl, and 
Time the assemblage of events occurring at any one place. 
Now, these cniiceptiona are perfectly legitimate, as [ shall 
indicate pvesenlly, but they are highly arliticial. They rei>rescnt 
sections of Space-Time through any instant or point. But 
Sjwico-Timc as a whole is not ix5Siiluble into such sections, ami 
in its historical character is not composed of them. The world 
of Space-Time (that is of physical things considered in their 
Hpatiu-leinporal ebaraeter) is not in reality generated tbroiigh a 
^yntliesift of such seel ion.s. A .succession of Spaces lilK»d entirely 
'vith cuiiLcmjKiraneous events would have no eonlinuity. It 
^oiiltl be (equally with more junnls) a series of \KMisliing nows, 
^^nd the world so conceived would need to be recreated at each 
nistant, as Descartes, rightly from his point of view, held. The 
jasoii is that the points of Space are taken as purely s\>atial 
ns poiut-instauts. Space-Time is, however, a system of 
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point-instants, that is of lines of motion conneoting points or 
instants. If we arc to know into what elements or phases 
Space-Time as a historical reality can be resolved wo must 
consider the perspective of it from any point-infifani, { iiu»au 
by a perspective of Space-Time the state of the whole Space- 
Time in reference to any point-instant, exliihitiiig the linos of 
advance which directly or indirectly ^kiss through that point- 
instant, just as the pei'si)cctives of a solid ol>jcct are selected 
from the whole ohjtv.l hy reference to the point fit)in whidi the 
pers})ective is tiiken. Xc»w, a ]ierspective of Spnce-Tinie fiom a 
point-ins! ant does not give us a Sjaieo in wliieh all the jioints 
arc simultaneous, lint one in wlnVh they have (lin'ereui dates; 
nor a Time in which all the instants are in the same place, hut. 
one in whieli tln-y have different ]ilac*e.s. In sueli a piTspeelive 
taken with reference to tlie time of a ]>nint-inslan(, some of | lie 
])oints are eontemporanoous with tlie pidnt of reference: the.?c 
are tlie points in which the instant of the point of rcieivnccis 
intrinsically repealed. Vet, all the rest is of dilfereiii dales, 
earlier or later. I'crhajis, the distinction of persjiec.lives and 
sections may lie clearer from a simple illustration. When a 
tree is sawn across, I lie surface is for the caipenler a shniil- 
tamsjus one; hut for tlie hutaiiist the coiieeiitric rings liavo 
dini.*rent dates in the history of tlio tree. Similarly, a tina* 
perspective of Space-I'ime gives ns tin? wlioh? of S|)aeo lilletl 
with events of different dales, and a space i>ersyiccUve gives ns 
the w hole of Time filled w ith events at dilVerciit i»laces. Xow, of 
tliese persjiectives the whole Space-Time m a synthesis, jnsi; as 
a yiliysical ohject is the synthesis of all tlie iierspcclives whiih 
it presents to the ohserver. .Ami I do not mean that Sjmicc- 
Tiirn? is artificially synlhcsiscil hy us from these perspectives or 
artificially resoluhlo into them, any more than ihc. 
ohject is .syntliesisecl by the ohsorver out of its jiersp^'fdn'^^ 
The persp?cUve.s are all connected together or grow out of one 
another in .Space-Time itsrdf, and they really exist in il. 

On the other hand, the strliunfi of Space-Time arc aitifici 
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obtained by selecting from the total of point-instants tliosc 
points which have the same instant or those instants which 
lijivo the same i)oint. lint the selection is made without 
r,.feience to the lines of nujvement which connect places with 
Olio aiHithcr or instants with one another. Thus, a section 
iloes not rejireseiit thcj real constitution of the world of SY>ace- 
Tiine at any one instant or ]»lace, because the connections are 
(lisreganled. At the same time?, these sections are legilimat'i 
(iciiiccplions. They give us tlui notion of the whole of Space as 
a fi'iiinework in which events occur, or of the wliole of Time as 
a rraim*work oceuj)icd willi events. Tlie space of the sawn 
surface of the tree is the same whetlier considered as filled with 
coiiteniporjinenus ]>oints as hy the carpenter or in its history as 
]iy the iHitiinist. Secti<»ns are the representations of Space and 
Tiiiui taken hy lhcmsclv(^s. They an* the familiar coiieeptions 
of Ahsnlule (or as 1. ]»refer to say Total) S[»ae(* and ’rime. They 
.110 ('lily ilhigilimale if Space is thuuglil to exclude Time or 
Time Space — if, for instance. Space is thought to Ik^* stalioiiarv 
or cmiijinsed of resting plaees. As the framework of sj'aliti- 
tcinpoval events, tliey have their .siitlieiimt justiticatinn. If 
llicy me taken t.«i he the elements of Sj»aei‘-Time with merely 
]novisioiial omission of the other element, they are not only 
inlolligihle hut in th(*ir character of framework real. 

J shall do no more tliaii indicate harely tlie melapliysieal 
hypothesis which is founded on this descriptive analysis of 
S]»ii(je-Tiiue. Tliei hypothesis is that Space and Time may luu 
tiioivly he considered apart from the bodies or events which 
of'cupy ov occur in them, but that they really exist ajiaiT or 
‘W'e realities simpler than these bodies or events. The hypo- 
l-hesis is, tlien, that Space-Time is the slulV out of wliieli all 
®xisteni8 are made. Existents are complexes of Space-Time, 
in\ ; they are, as it were, crystals within this 

hiV^^* ®*Wie8 W'ithin this vast whirl]H)o1. As Time goes on, 
comjilexes of the spatio-temporal stuff emerge 
<lUiiUties, the scale of such qualitie.s, i*.//., materiality, colour, 
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life, mind, whether it begins with materiality or at a siuijiler 
stage, being itself unending. Upon this hypothems the relatiuu 
of Time to Space, which has been describeil above on its 
merits, may be described so as to bring Space-Time into com- 
parison with the things it develops by representing Time as 
tlie mind of Space, or, to bo more accurate, by representing niiiul 
as the time of its neural equivalent. But I content niyselt 
with this bare indication, in order not to divert discussion finm 
the immediate topic. 
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XVI II.— SYMPOSIUM: AllE PHYSICAL, BIOLOGICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CATEGOEIES IBEE- 
DUCIBLE ? 

Uij J. S. Haldane, D’Arcv W. Thompson, P. Chalmeus 
Mitchell and L. T. HoniU)usE. 


^ 1 . — Bif J. S. Haldane. 


TiiK subject ol* this discussion, as I understand it, is whether 
the j^oueral conceptions or “categories” ordinarily used in 
iiiteiprcling physical, biological and x>sychological phenonieiia 
are essentially different and irreconcilable with one another. 
Ill {ipproaching this question, I think we must carefully 
distinguish between the conceptions, or, as I should prefer to 
say, working hypotliesea, which w'e coininonly use in inter- 
preting reality^ and that reality itself. The discussion applies 
to our working hypotheses or categories; and I propose to 
iiiaintiiin that our ordinary working conceptions of wliat we 
regard as physical, biological anil psychological phenomena are 
not only different, but irreducible to one anotlier. 

I will deal first with the difference between physical and 
hiologiciil interpretation^ of experience. The theory which 


anus at iiiuirpreting the phenomena of life as nothing hut 
and chemical phcnoiiiena, accompanied, it may be, by 


consciousness, is generally known as the mechanistic theory of 
Tho theory which, on the contrary, intei-prets biological 
phenomoiia in terms of a special conceiitioii based on the 
observation of life itself may be called the biological theory. 

Of these opposing theories each seeks to interpret the same 
acts in its own way, and tlie one way is completely different 
the other. But there is also an intermediate theory — that 
^own as vitalism. The vitalists accept os true, so far as it 


2 D 2 
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goes, the physical and chemical interpretation of the phenonuuiu 
connected with living organisms, hut maintain that in living 
organisms we must in addition assume the existence of .soni,., 
thing quite distinct which interferes with and guides tin* 
physical and chemical reactions. This something has |,e(>n 
called "vital force,” “the vital principle,” or, to use Diiesch’s 
expression, “entelcchy.” So long as the vilalists contiiui 
themselves to merely j)oiiiting out the clelicieneos of tlie jiinvlv 
mechanistic theory, the evidence which they bring forward is N> 
strong that it seems to me to be unanswovahle. WIkmi, howcvi r, 
they try to define vitalism on its p«)sitive aide tlui rosnli is 
quite indefinite. The something wliieli was sn|n»(iM?rl lo 

intiuTere from without in tlie physical and chemical r»M(iri.m.-j 
can always be shown by experiment to he depcmdciit uu what 
were admitted to he physical and ehemitfal (‘onditions, ilMjujrli 
there is no explanation of h!)W these comlilions bring ahoiit the 
actual results. Vitalism thus represents no clearly d<‘liiijhli! 
working hypothesis, and for this reason I do imt |»rn|i(».s(.* 
consider it further. The same considevalions ap]>ly i«» ilio 
corresponding animistic llieory in psychology. 

1 .shall now try to jircsent shortly the nicchaiiistic aigiinn iil 
and what seem to me its faUUIy weak |)oin!s. The ci)m.oj'ii"ii 
of a living organism as a mechaiii.sm is in some rcspccis 
natural am I very useful. We can, lor instance, uiidiTsiaml up 
to a cei'tain point tlie movements of the limbs if we ri‘gaid llio 
hones as levers acted on by the contnictioiis of tla? imifri.Ks. 
It is equally natural to .seek for coiTespoiiding inerluinkiil 
exidanations of the conlraetion of muscle ; and though delinih' 
progress in this direction has liitlicrto been litnited I 
confident that we are on tlie eve of such progress. When lu- 
turn to any other form of bodily activity we find siniilai’ly 
jdiysical and chemical explanations will carry us a long step 
forwards. Thus, the chemistry of the blood enables iis to 
exactly liow oxygen is carried from the lungs to tlie tissne^s 
carbon dioxide is carried from tho tissues to tlie lungs , 
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clieiuistry of the digestive secretions enables us to understand 
the chemical changes in digestion ; and the structure of the eye 
uijil the laws of optics show us how an imago is formed on the 
i^tiiia. At first sight, therefore, it seems justifiable to assume 
tliat, if our knowledge of the chemistry and physics of the 
living body were sufficiently complete, we could explain 
completely all the phenomena occurring in living organisms. 

It used often to be stilted confidently that the develop- 
ment of physiology shows a contiiuioiis advance towards a 
moehaiiical explanation of life; and this statement is at 
present widely accepted. It is certainly true that physical 
find chemical explanations iire being profitably applied to 
mori? iind more of the ]ihenoinena associated with life. It 
is, lir)wever, eipially true that more and more of these 
plienomeiia are being found to l)e ipiitc insusceptible of the 
siin])lo mechanical exj)lanations which were formerly given 
of tlioin. Fifty years ago many physiological processes which, 
fruiii a pliysical and chemical standpoint, are now seen to be 
extremely complex and obscure, were regarded as quite simple. 

1 need only refer to such activities as the oxidative processes in 
living tissues, the processes of secretion and absorption, or 
rollex action. There is a prevalent idea that the progress of 
chemistry, and particularly of physical chemistry, has helped 
towards an explanation of these processes. This is most 
certainly not the case. What physical chemistry has helped ns 
to do is to obtain nieasurcs of the pi'ocesscs in the living body ; 
hut the lusults of the ineasui'emeuts have been to show with 
ever-increasing clearness that the processes in the living body 
do not correspimd with our conceptions of those in non-living 
stnicturcs, and that we are not remotely in sight of mechanical 
explanations of the former. 

As an example, I need only take the case of the exquisitely 
nn and delicate living inenibranc which separates the blood in 

lung capillaries from the air in the alveoli or air-cells of the 
A short time ago it was assumed that this membrane 
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plays only the passive part which we regard a non-living 
membrane as playing, and allows oxygen to difTiise throiigli 
as a non-living membrane would. On applying accurate 
methods of measurement we found that, whenever there is m-ed 
for an extra sui)ply of oxygen, as, for instance, during musculav 
exertion, the membrane assumes an active rdle and [/uslics 
oxygen inwards, without regard to the mechanicnl laws of 
diffusion. In this respect the alveolar epithelium acts just liko 
epithelium of the swim-bladder, or that of the kidney or any 
other gland, or the alimentary canal. The progress of physical 
chemistry is enabling us to distinguish sharply hctwmi 
physiological activity and the in-ocosses occurring in non-living 
structures; and the establishiueiit of the distinction is sweopin;^ 
away the easyrgoing mechanistic exjtlaiiations whicli l)eciinie 
current during the latter half of last century. 

On the whole, there is no evidence of real ]uogress towanls 
a mechanistic explanation of life; and those physiologists who 
still believe that the mechanistic line of attack is the li.Lilit one 
are compelled to justify their belief on general pliilo-ophical 
grounds. We ought, they say, to advance from the simple to 
the complex ; from the sure and familiar grouinl of jihysics jiikI 
chemistry to the unknown ground of biology. Israel iually 
speaking, they argue that life uniH he a juecluinical ju’oeess 
although at present we cannot understand the iiu'chanism. 

Now, I wish to go straight to the point, and explain why, 
as it seems to me, life cannot be regarded as a jiioc.hiinical 
process. A living organism differs in this respect I'miu any 
mechanism which we can construct or conceive, tliafc it Ihniis 
itself and keeps itself in working order and activity. Hearing' 
this in mind, let us look again at tlie various aj»i>a«‘nt 
mecliaiiisms previously referred to. The bones and inn8(;hs 
involved in limb-movements have not only developed 
the ]xirticular arrangoment which renders them ollicient, but 
from hour to hour and day to day nutritive activities ay 
occurring in them whicli keep this arrangoment intact. ^ 
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over, the actual movements are, apart altogether from 
conscious interference, guided and controlled at every i)oint. 
These are facts which the mechanical explanation does not 
account for. 

When we look closely into the changes occurring in a 
muscle doing muscular work we see tliat reproduction of the 
muscular substance is an integral part of these changes. The 
wonderfully beautiful balance of chemical composition which 
enables the blood to perform correctly its work in carrying 
oxygen and carbon dioxide depends no less evidently on 
coiistiiTit and minute regulation. The formation and liberation 
of the digestive ferments is likewise minutely regulated; and 
llu! same is true of tlic exact form and optical properties 
of tlic refractive structures of the eye. Moreover, the whole 
of tlicsc wonderfully delicately balanced mechanisms have 
migiually developed from a single cell containing no trace 
of the future structures. 

It is thus evident that, although wc find within the living 
boily many phenomena which, so long as we do not look 
closely, can be interpreted satisfactorily as physical and 
clicniicul meclianism, tlici'o ai'e side by side other pheiioiiiciia 
fur wliicli the possibility of such interpretation seems to l»c 
absent. The mechanists assume that the bodily meehanisms 
are so constructed as to m.aiiitain, repair, and reproiluce 
lliomsclvcs. In the long process of natural selection, 
iiicchaiiisms of this sort have, they suggest, been evolved 
guulually. 

bet us examine this liypotliesis. When we state an event 
iu mechanical terms we state it as a necessary result of 
certain simple properties of separate parts which interact 

the event. Thus, it is through the interaetiou of rigid 
^H)nes of a certain configuration with contractile muscles 
•attached to them at certain points that we explain the 
movements of a limb. Similarly, it is in terms of the inter- 
**^tiou of oxygen molecules with tlie molecules of htemoglobin 
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and other substances in blood that wo explain the takini> 

C* 

up of oxygen by venous blood. The essence of the explanation 
or re-stateiiient of the event is that after due investigation 
we have assumed that the parts interacting in the event liavi; 
certain simple and definite properties, so that they always 
react in the same way under the same conditions. Foi- ^ 
mechanical explanation the reacting parts must first he given. 
Unless an aiTangemeiit of parts witli definite properties is 
given it is meaningless to speak of mechanical explanation. 

To postulate the existence of a self-producing or self- 
maintaining mcchcanism is, thus, to postulate some thing to 
which no meaning can be attacdiod. ]Ucaningless terms aiv 
sometimes used by physiologists; but there is none so ahso- 
lutcly meaningless as the expression “mechanism of rejnn- 
ductioii.” Any mechanism tlicre may bo in th(5 parent 
organism is absent in the process of reproiluction, and niunl 
ivcoiistiliite itself at each generation, since the parent 
organism is rejirodneed from a mere tiny speck of ita own 
body. There can be no “mechanisin’' of reprodnetioii. The 
idea of a mechanism which is constantly maintaining or 
reproducing its own structure is self-contradictory. A 
mecbaiiisin which reproduced itself would be a meclnuiisni 
without j)artB, and, therefore, not a mechanism. 

Let us try t<i get nearer to wliat tlie self-reproduction ainl 
self-maintenance of iiii organism imi>lies. Perhaps, the clcaivsi 
analogy in the inorganic world to the reproiluction of <ui 
oiganism is the ^production of a crystal. I»y increasing the 
external pressure, or adding heat, we can cause a crystal of iW' 
to waste away by melting. If, how'cver, we remove ih*- 
pressure, or the heat, the cry'stal re-forms and grows to 
former size. We can also, wdth proper preoantioiis, cool wat 
to below the freezing-iioint without any ice forming. ^ 
to the supercooled water we add the smallest crystal 
rapidly glows into a larger crystal, just as the 
organism grows. The molecules of water possess the preP 
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of attracting one another in such a way as to produce mutual 
oiioiitation or arrangement, in which they take up more 8i)acc 
iliuii when they were present as a mere mobile crowd in the 
li(iukl state; and in the starting of the process of orientation 
some initial hindrance has to be overcome, so that crystallisa- 
tion occurs far more readily if it is given a start. We must 
assume that each molecule possesses the property of so 
attiacting each other molecule n.s to produ(5e the mutual 
orientation if there is no hindrance from ijressnre or from 
tluj molecular agitation due to heat, or from other causes. 
An organism maintains itself through a balance between 
(lonstaiil loss and gain, whereas the erystal of water seems at 
lirst sight not to change except by growth or melting away. 
AVIieii we l(.»ok closer, however, we find that the crystal has a 
va])ovu- pressure. It is, therefore, coustautlv giving otf, and 
must he equally constantly taking up, water-molecules from 
its environment. Hence, in this respect also, it resembles an 
oigunism. 

Where the resemblance fails is that the arrangement of the 
iimlccnles in the crystal is mere repetition, whereas in the 
oigaiiisiii there is individual variety of detail, and yet perfectly 
delinite and specific unity of plan. For the formation of the 
oiystal it is necessary that each molecule of water should have 
till* proj)erty of tending to orientate itself to any other in 
a ceitaiii definite manner. Mere central ft>rccs of attraction 
do not explain the fonnalion of a crystal from molecules or of 
a iiioleenle from atoms. Similarly, in the development of an 
organism we seem hound to assume that the germ has the pro- 
perty of tending to orientate towards itself certain surrounding 
Jiiolecules in the specific aiTangemeut of the fully developed 
oig.iuism, and that these suiToimding molecules have cori’e- 
•‘^I'oiidiiig properties. 

It may bo pointed out that this is no explanation. Nor is 
meant to be an explanation. It is a mere general statement 
what appear to he the facts of observation. In meclianical 
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physics we have become accustomed to think of inolccnles or 
atoms as quite simple things with easily definable properties 
such as mass, extension, and central forces of attractiou. 
biology, the properties which must be assumed in a unit of 
living structure are enormously moixs complex, and are only 
eapal)le at present of statement in general terms. It is solely 
from previous actual observation that we can predict how the 
living structure will behave, and wo can only do so if the 
eiivii'oiimcnt is about the same us in the previous observation. 

Practically, therefore, we must look upon organism .ind 
environment as one interconnected whole, in which, as a 
matter of empirical fact, the organism tends to niaintain 
itself, just as a crystal in its mother-liquor does, or a inolecnlii 
in tlie solution in which it has formed. From no eli*nii'ntjny 
mechanical principles can we deduce the behaviour of ovoii 
the molecule of water in crystallisation ; and similarly, from 
no elementary physical or cbeinical principles can we (IimUioo 
the behaviour of the organism. It is owing to this cnqiiiicnl 
fact that the ordinary working hypotheses of physics ami 
clieiiiistry are irreconcilahle with those of bioh)gy. 

The tacit assumption is often made that in niechaiiiial 
physics w'e reach a detinitiou of the ultimate reality of wliicii 
the visible world consists. Por many luactical puiposivs this 
definition, it is true, sulliccs. But even in connection with 
heat, light, and electricity, the definition is iiisiiHicienl. hi 
chemistry it breaks down still more, and in biology ihi^ 
breakdown is complete. Like pure mathematics, luecliaiiical 
physics is only an abstract science. We can use it Ibr ccrl iiii 
]iractical purposes, but it tells us only a very little about 
reality, and in only a very iuiiKjrfcct form. 

Let me illustrate my iiieaniiig by reference to the kinetic 
theory of gases — a subject which has been specially engaging 
me lately. For the kinetic theory of gases, a gas is an assembly 
of molecules kept in motion by heat, with the necessary consu 
qucnce that each molecule, whatever its mass may be, ]K.»ssc.sse 
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on ill! average the same amount of kinetic energy. ITence, an 
equal number of gas molecules will always produce the same 
bombardment pressure at the same lemperaturc, and from this 
pressure we obtain an absolute scale of temperature. In this 
way wo oan predict from the theory the three well-known 
“itas-lawB,” called, after tlieir discoverers, Boyle’s, Charles s 
and Avogadro's laws. These laws arc embodied in the equa- 
tion rV = KT, where V = pressure, V = volume, T = absolute 
tcmiKjrature, and II is a constant for each gas, but varies for 
diflcrciit gases in inverse proportion to their molecular weights. 

Now, it is evident that this liquation can only hold good if 
molecules are regarded as points with mass, but without exten- 
sion. Some mathematical physicists have clung tenaciously to 
this idea and to the e(]uatioi]. There! we must hiavo them, 
because we are not dealing with mathematical tigmeiits, but 
with reality in so far as it is revealed to us in experience. As 
a matter of fact, llie equation 1*V = RT has oidy the ai)poar- 
ance of holding within certain limits of temperature and 
pressure. If the temperature falls or the pressure increase's 
siifiiciimtly, the value of TV becomes, or may become, greater 
than RT, because the volume of the molecules themselves 
begins to count. Hence, if we call r the volume oi^ciipied V»y 
till) molecules, we must alter the eipnitioii to V(Y — t*) = RT. 

If the molecules wore simply iiuUllerenl to om* another, so 
that they merely repelled one another on contact, we should 
now have an equation expivssing the behaviour of a ga.'icuns 
substance. But, as a matter of even the anumded equation 
does not express the behaviour of actual gases, for, with 
suilieient cooling, gases condense to liquids. Tlie molecules 
attract one another, and w’ith progressive cooling their kinetic 
®*^ergy is gQ umcli ivduced that on an average a constantly 
iRcrwisiiig proportion of them u>maiii within their mutual 
spheies of attraction, like the planets in the solar system, and 
once exercise uo external pressure. We must, therefore, alter 
'u signiticance of P, so that it means, not external, but 
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interiiiolecular pressure. We can, then, as I have recently 
endeavoured to show, extend the gas-laws to liquids, anil by 
means of them predict with great accuracy a very large iiuiiiIk;!' 
of facts. 

There roniaiii other facts, however, which we cannot predict, 
for witli suniiiient further fall of temperature a liquefied gas 
crystallises. It doing so it may, like water or molten iron, 
increase in hulk. Now, the simple assumptions on which the 
kinetic tlienry of gases and liquids is based are insiiflicient to 
explain the phenomena of crystallisation, with the accoiii- 
panying abrupt change of volume and of other pro])crties. 
We must, therefore, assume, not merely that the molecules 
attruet one another in the directions joining their centre'^, aticr 
the manner of gravitation, but that they tend to assuiiic a 
definite jMJsition, pole to pole, in relation to one another, jiiid 
actually assume this position as soon as their mutual 
nieiits, due to heat, are insulVieient to prevent them from doing 
so. The liquid thus crystallises at a ])erfeclly dolinito toin- 
perature, uiile.ss its eiioniious inleriuolccular juessiire is stmsibly 
increased hy added external j)ressure. 

This shows us that when we look closely at actual molecules 
we are forced to the conclusion that the tendency to take 
specific form or arrangeiiieiit i.s always present in molecules, and, 
therefore, in wliat we call matter. We cannot sum up llic 
properties of moleeules in the conceptions of mass, extension, 
and central forces proportional to mass, in accordance with the 
fundamental physical conce])lioii.s of Newton. The actual pro- 
pertie.s of molecules can only he expressed in terms ol then' 
potential orientations to various other kinds of molccades, 
and, when we pass Ixsyond the comparatively simple empirical 
facfts relating to crystallisation, when we considm’ also the 
limitless empirical facts of chemistry, we can see tluit the 
jdiysieal conceptions of extension and central forces coniiectiiio 
masses are nothing but imperfect representations of 
however u.seful these imperfect representations may 
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certain limits. The reality is far moi*e than these conceptions 
can express. 

From yet another point of view the abstract mechanical 
conception of a molecule is unreal. We now possess ahumlrint 
evidence that molecules, just like crystals or oilier gross 
ijidlocnlar iiggregat(?s, are in a state of constant decoiujjositiou 
and reconipositioii. So far may this process go in very dihiie 
sdhiLions of what are distinguished as electrolytes, that for 
all priictical ])Ui‘poses their molecules hardly exist as such, 
jiinl only the dissociated Irsiginenls are ]iresent. Thu<, a vt*ry 
dilute solution of sodium chloride or hyilrochloric acM contains, 
])iactically speaking, only the ions formed hy the dissolution 
of the molecules of sodium (diloride or hydrochloric acid. 1 
need, perhaps, hardly refer in detail to the very great ^ignilic- 
jiiico of the conception of ionisation first introduced by Faiiulay, 
aiul the manner in which this conception has developed uuul 
it has iransfurmed the whole outlook of both chemistry and 
j-hysies. It is now evident that not merely gross a.ijgregiiles, 
hut also molecules and atoms, are in a stale t)f emisiant 
decojnp(»sition, recomposition, and internal action. Their mass 
and extension appear to he nothing hut an cxpressit.ui of this 
a jtioii ; and, if so, the dist.incti*m between matter and eiun^y, 
or hot ween striKitnio ami its activity, biM-omes mily an 
imperfect representation of the actual world. 

There art?, thus, no real grounds for tlic contention ihat life 
must, in ultimate analysis, be capable of interpretation as a 
mechanical ]irocesa. "We must base our working emiee[)tion 
ot life on actual ohservatioii of living organisms, ami certainly 
Rot on mechanical conceptions. Even from the purely physical 
sUiidpoint, these are no longer adequate, but only provisionul 
'vorking hypotheses, useful for certain limited practical pur- 
poses, like tlie gas laws in either tlieir original or amended form. 

Empirical observations with reganl to the beliaviour of 
living organisms point (‘dearly to the conclusion that in each 
detail of organic structure, cumpositiou, euviroiimeut, and 
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activity tlici'C is a niauifestatioii or expression of the life of 
the organism regarded as a whole which tends to persist. It 
is this manifestation which distinguishes biological phenomena ; 
and, through all tJie temporary variations of structure, fictivitv 
composition and environment, it con be traced more and more 
clearly with every year of advance in biological investigation. 
We can trace it through the ordinary metabolic pheiiomona 
in living organisms, as well ns through tlie phenomena, of 
senescence, death, and reproduction. As it seems to mo, it is 
only tlirongh the central working hypothesis or catogoiv of 
life tliat we can bring unity and intelligibility intej the grou|) 
of phenomena with which biology deals ; and it is localise tho 
biological working hypothesis is for the present absent in our 
ordinary conceptions of physical and chemical .piienomeiia 
that we must treat physical and biological cat(*goik‘s as 
radically difTereiit. The popular and completely natural 
distinction between the living and non-living is thus 
wholly justified on the ground that biological observaliuiis 
cannot he expressed or described in terms of orilinary physical 
working hypotheses. For a more detailed discussion of this 
position in the light of the empirical facts of idiysiology 
I may, perhaps, refer to my recent book, Ortjanim ml 
Unriron/ncat 

I must now pass to the ([uestion whether biological ami 
psychological categories must also be treated as dilTerent. To 
this question it seems to me that there are still clearer reasons 
for I'etiirning an aifirmative answer. 

When we examine the organic wholeness and j^rsistcncy 
which shows itself in the life of an organism we see at once 
that life is limited on all sides by what we can only interpret 
as physical and chemical conditions. If the oxygen percentage 
in tlio air breathed falls low enough, or the external tem- 
perature rises or falls sufficiently, life no longer dominates the 
phenomena. In every direction we see similar liiuitations. 
A plant may be regarded as the type of what appears to he 
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ii mere organism. It is very sensitive to clianges in its environ- 
ment, and is helpless against numerous accidental changes, 

I hough hiunan foi*esight can often quite easily guard it. A 
ooiLscious oiganism is distinguished by the maniicr in which it 
overcomes these liindrances. It is aware of, and avoids, 
neutralises, or even takes advantage of them. It adapts its 
l)oliaviuur in siicli a manner as to maintain itself in the presence 
of what is outside the mere organic unity of its life. But in so 
doing the orgauisni shows itself to be more than a mere 
organism; it includes within the unity of its life what seemed 
lo he independent. In other words, the biological interpretation 
of the pbenomena of organisms is only a i)artial interpretation, 
just as the physical interpretation is a still moi*e partial 
iiitur|»retiition. 

Tlie reaction between a conscious organism and its environ- 
ment is wholly ditterent from the immedhmy of what we 
iiileiprot as physical or physiological reaction. In physical or 
pliysiological miction one object reacts directly with another in 
isfiacc, but only in space ; the reaction is immeiliate or " blind.” 
Into luscious reaction, both the actual past and the potential 
future enter also. Conscious reaction determines future 
reactions directly, and also directly modifies what, apart from 
consciousness, would have l»eeii tlie effects of past reac?tions. A 
psychological object has thus a dynamic influence on other 
ohjects surrounding it, not merely in space, but also in time. 
U lias tlius an element of tinielessness, inasmuch as it directly 
iiiodUies the influence of not only present, but also future and 
past objects. It represents action at a distance, not only in 
space, but also in time. 

The physical world which we seem lo see so plainly around 
US IS reality as it appears in our consciousness. It is a reality 
of objects of consciousness, the constant presence of which 
guides all our conscious actions. Wliat guides us is our 
^^towleJge of objects. This knowledge is there and constantly 
^tive, though the objects as physical or biological objects are 
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out of si<rht or contact, so that their iiniuecUatc inlluiMico is 
entirely absent. 

It has already been pointed out that the world of uniting, 
niatical physics is a very imperfect presentation of reality, and 
that in the biological world iiinch more of reality is inesiMitwl. 
In the world of psychology still nir)re of reality comes hefun; 
us. The real world is not merely a physical or hioluMioa] 
worhl, but also a himni world. In identifying it as a Ixiinwji 
world we are making usii of an additional categoiy or wuikiinr 
hypothesis. AVhat makes this necessary is simply tin- ii.iiniv 
of the (Miipirical facts. A world whirli is not a known wmld 
means as lilllt3 to us as a world in which the c(|ii;iiioii 
PV = I*T hidds good absolutely, nr a world of atnins indill'i vent 
to one another. Such worlds are mere iiginenls of oiiv iiiunri- 
iiatioii, llioiigh the tigmcMits are often useful for C(*rtiiiii liiniud 
purposes. In judging of the nature of reality \w have n.r 
to cxeliule the facts which emerge in either biologir.il m- 
]).sych(»logical observation. It would be just as reasonalilc in 
e.\cludc from physics or chemistry all the facts ndatiii-- in 
ionisation. Conscious activity is a t»art of (nir •dijcciivc 
universe, ainl must be taken account of in our juilgineiii.- "f 
reality. 

Consciousness has been lookcil upon as a mere acci)iii]i.uii- 
ment of physical and chemical changes in ncrvc-colls. As has 
been already ])ointed out, the active changes within the liviiijr 
body cjinnol be interpreted as mere physical ami clicniiial 
changes. 

An alternative view is that conseioiis activity is a subjective 
accompaniinent of what we interpret as vital activity. To mo 
it seeins clear that this view is not possible. Vital activity 
“ blind.” This means tliat the organic unity which wo can 
always identify in vital or biological activity is immediate m 
character. An unconscious organism adapts itself to new con^ 
ditioris, but only through a process which appears to 
essentially as blind as the action of gravitation. In the process 
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of reproiluctioii the germ might seem aH if it were realising a 
conscious plan of the fully develoixsd organism. Emhryological 
investigation indicates, however, that each step in development 
is tbe immediate outcoixiG of the conditions existing at the 
jiionicnt. If these conditions are abnormal the development 
will also be abnormal, so that all sorts of moiisti'osities are 
possible. It is true that for a mere organism the past lives on 
in the present, and there is a sense in wliich we can speak of 
organic memory. Ihit we might equally describe this organic 
liei'sistency as of the same nature as inertia. It does not present 
the (-•haracLer of conscious memory. 

Ill perception and conscious reaction to it we are in contact 
with phenomena which we cannot interpret in terms of cither 
pliysical or hiological conceptions. An object which has been 
perceived is present to, and clirectly inlliicneos, both future 
and pist objects of perception, so that their inlliience on con- 
scious action is altered. When Faraday pointed out the 
exisleiicc of ions in solutions he made a discovery which has 
gradually exercised a inorii uinl more wide-spread intiuence on 
scientilic and practical activity, and has at the same time given 
a new signilicaiice to previous discoveries. In every new act 
of penieption, however unimportant, there is a similar intiuence 
on the reactions to future, present ami past perceptions. To 
wliat we regard as mere organism the ]iast is simply a dead 
weight on the pi*eseiit, and tlm i»rcsent on the future, just as 
in the case of what we regard as mere physical existence. 

It has been assumed widely that, while we can directly 
perceive physical or hiologienl phenomona, we cannot perceive 
pf^ydiological phenomena directly, .since they have no “ objective ” 
existence, and are only subjective accompaniments hidilen 
liehind, mul possibly determining, objective physical and 
Physiological changes. This a.s.suiii])tioii is hasele.ss. The 
jec ive behaviour of a conscious organism or person is 
putc distinct from that of an unconscious oi'gaiiisiu, although 
he lowest stages of consciousness tlie distiiietioii may bo so 
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faintly marked tlial we are left in doubtp just an at the lowest 
stages of life we can liardly ‘distinguish the living from the 
non-living. Wlien we perceive a j)erson it is most certainly a 
person, and not a mere organism, tliat we peieeive. It is only 
by a process of abstraction from the full objective reality that 
we can regard him as a mei'e organism. The doctor or 
physiologist is constantly performing with great jjaiiis this 
act of abstraction, and the engineer or economist peiiorius ji 
still more violent act of abstraction when be regards tin* m,.,,, 
as a motor or working unit, or as a. weight to )»e carried. Wyn 
similar effort we ean abstiact from llie objective reality of wlr.ii 
is beaiitifnl. 

It is, of course, only by interj)i-etatioii of our ex|)(‘rieiicc 
that we i)erceive psychological plumomena. Ihii exactly tin* 
same is true of biological and physical |»heiiomenii. Tin* 
jdiysical realities wliicb seem in lie so clear ami solid in rrniit 
of ns are only bundles of inlerjnetations in the of 

previous and co-existing and anticipatcil cxjunienccs, all 
determining the existing ex|Kn*ieiice. Kven if, rellowiii;^ 
Hume, Wf? seek lo disentangle the sensiitifuis forniing lin* 
crude l»asis of tlie.stj i liter] ire tatioiis, we are no better oil’. 
The simplest sensation carries iiilerpretalion with il, as Kant 
showed. The “objec‘tive" world is nothing but the world as 
interpreted in knowledge, and the jiliysiral or biological worlds 
are only abstractions from this objective world. Net *»idy 
when we are ob.serviiig p.sychological phenommui in olhrv 
|)er.sons, hut when we are studying natural plieiuuiieiiii ol all 
kinds, is unr world a psychological or sjiiritiial world. IVrhaii>, 
we realise this liest when the progrivss of experimental scieuw* 
leads t«i a rcconsidiuation <if rundameutal jdiysical iiiUrjircta- 
tioiLS which, like those of mass, energy, or nncliangeable atoiub. 
have been em|>loyed without cpiestion for long perioils. 
have to go hack to what was in the minds of 
established these interpretations. 

I will now try to sunimari.se the arguiin'iit of P''l 
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Wlitiu WO make use of physical categories, we are eiiiployiag 
maxims or principles which, on account of their 
simplicity, are very convenient for purposes of prediction, hut 
wliioh cun only l)e used over a limited extent of our ex[)erience 
witliout gross error. Wlien we attempt to apply them to 
biological or psychological iihenomeiia, the error becomes 
appavout ; we cannot express Vjiological or psychological 
experience in terms «if jihysical conceptions. In other woi-ds, 
we wuiiiot reduce biological and psychological to physical 
calcgorie.-i. 

Similarly, in biology we art* also employing relatively 
tiimplilic«l maxims which enable us to predict another large 
class ni jiheiumieua, but which cannot be applied to what W'e 
(liytingnisli as psycli<dt.»gical phenomena without gross error. 
]loiic(? wc cannot reduce psychological to biological categories. 

Wc liuiy ask why, in interpreting the physical world, we 
make use of scheinalised coiK'eptions whitdi biological aiitl even 
physical and chemical ohstn vatioiis provi* to be untenable. The 
reality behind atoin.s ami iimlecules. for instance, is evidently 
far iiioie than the schtunaliseil atoms ami molecules of ordinary 
physics and chemistry. The answer is I hat for a large nuiubcv 
ol piiipustfs the sehematised conceptions are practically sullicient, 
ami give us a short cut without which we should Ik? helpless in 
pniclical allairs, since we have iK»t the daia fur framing more 
aile<pi!ite c;once]nioiis correctly. For hiol«)gieal phenomena tlu* 
scheniJitised ])hysiccil conceptions are insutlieieni [naciically 
iuid we must, therefore, make use of special biological coii- 
cepiiuiis, the relation of which lt» the physical cuiiceptiniis must 
the present remain more or less obscure for lack of data. It 
the same as regards the I’elation of psyelu>logical to biological 
wcB|»tiuns. For eeriaiii ordinary i>raetical purposes we iri»at 
hiological and physical worlds as ohjeetive and iiidepcudeiit 
oiu knowledge of them ; hut this is only a convenient tigment. 

of view of each individual ndeuce there is a 
tcl ot categories or fundamental hypotheses with those of 

•2 K 2 
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other sciences; but from the wider standpoint of philo.so 2 )])y 
these categories are only provisional working hypotheses. The 
world of our experience is a spiritual world, as already pointed 
out above ; and tliis l)eing so we must regard categories as only 
forms which the riches of this spiritual world |)a.s8 throu^di in 
the course of their ever fuller manifestation. 


II.— % IVArcy Wkntwortii TiioMrsux. 

Thk great astronomers have given us a “ Mccaiiique Oclosii*, " 
and the great ])hy.siologists have sketcluMl for us a “ Mdiariique 
Iliimaiiie.’* The one was drawn, by Xewton and Jj{i|)lact', to a 
strict niatheniatical scale ; the other, more eoni|i]ex and speciiit, 
is traced with a freer liand, on lines laid down by the physicists 
and by the chemists. If neither gives us a eonsnnniiab* ami 
ultimate oxidanatioii of things, or even a cojuplelc rathi rfin iuhli 
of the working of its luirticular machine, both alike gi\e us an 
admirable rafin rof/iftfutfi : they serve the purpose of nnleriiij' 
our tliougbts, of (forrelatiiig our knowloilgi*. i>f aiilicipatinj^ 
plienomemi, of climbing slowly but steadily (not withoul many 
a false step hero and there) up the pathway of iliseovery. 

Jhil now l»r. Iltildane throws down a clmllen‘;e the 
naturalist, and in jiarlicular to the ]»hysiologist : for he tells 
us, ill efleet, that we have mixed up alien eoncejds. tluiL m 
applying tli*.- “meidianiear* laws of clHunistry and physics tc 
living tilings we have confused our categories, and tliat 
“ biological obst?rvations Cjiiinot l»e exjiressed or desiaihcd in the 
t(.*riiis of ordinary physical working hypotheses.” 

It is with some reluctance, 1 confess, that I enter on this 
discussion. The naturalist has his liaiids full of relatively 
simple jiroblems : he ajiproaches them in his own way, he solvp 
or tries to solve tlieni, by his own accustomed niotliods. 
is afraid, generally speaking, of the larger pro! denis iriiit * 
beyond ; and his f(‘iir may lie justifiiMl, or at all events pan 
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or.it least condoned. When we speak of Ufe itself, we know 
that we speak of ti great mystery. We seem to have stepjied 
unbidden upon lioly ground. Ignorance beclouds our thoughts, 
traditional beliefs disturb our minds, and ineradicable pre- 
conceptions interfere with our endeavours to ratiocinate. We 
coiifcs.s our ignorance, we admit our failure, we seek refuge in 
“intuition,” or we are lost in wonderment. Yet, iirnv and then 
w(j take our courage in l)oth bands, lay aside our comfortable 
jntuitioiis, endeavour to face the facts, acknowleilge our 
dilHcullics, and ojien to review and criticism our lialf-formulated 
cnyds. 

ft' these things are to be discussetl at all, let me at least 
atUiiiipl to narrow the great issue. l)r. Haldane sets out to 
j»ruve that, for the thn^e several sciences, or disciplines, of physics, 
Itiology and psychology, the general conceptions with which 
we should ap]>roac]i them, the categories by which it behoves 
us to interpret them, are essentially ditfereul, incompatible, 
irreconcilable, irreducible. At <»nce and willingly, 1 grant the 
lK)iiit as regards psychology. That matter and mind are 
incoinmcusurables seems to my judgment so obvious that it 
needs no argument and risks no serious denial. It involves, 
doubtless, an uncomfortable dualism, an awkward breaeb in the 
continuity of our thiuking. I must leave it at that ; and be 
content to state rather than to defend my dualist ic attitude. 
Biology, then, for the present, I take to mean the study of the 
forms, whether gims or molecular, assumed by matter in the 
fabric of living things, and all the changes, proce.s8es, activities 
associiiteil therewith, so far (and it seems to me a long, lung 
way) as we can study them aixirt from eousciousuess, or 
conscious reactions.” I am nut without some lurking fear that 
^ iBay liore be charged with a petitio priiicipii. Professor Ward 
told us (for iustaiioe) that “ if wo begin from the inaU^rial 
side We must keep to this side all through ; if Matter is to 
ain Life at all, it must expbun all life.” And the converse 
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iR also maintained by many; that, it‘ a )myc])ieal elemriit be 
admitted in Life at all, it must lie admitted in all life ; if \,y 
moaiiR of it we interpret the behaviour of some livinjf tliinjjs 
so must we explain them all : if some actions of liviiio 

O J 

then all actions : in short that, apart from psychology, 11 joiv Ir 
no biology at all.* Howsoever this may he, in the meainvliilc 
Dr. Haldane spares me the trouble of deciding. I am applying 
myself to his brief : and he discriminates very explicitly hotwepu 
the ]>8ychological and “ biological ’* cati^gories, declaring t liat “ the 
reaction bet\veen a conscious oi^anism and its environiinMit is 
wholly different from the immediacy of what we interpret as 
jihysical, nr [even as] ])hysiological reaction.** 

In another very ini] lor taut way Dr. Haldane liinistdl nanows 
fair issue, hy setting wholly aside that “ intermediate tlieiirv' oi’ 
“vitalism** which lies (as lie says) between tbe pliy^iicjil or 
niecbanistic inlequ’etation and wbat In* flesignates. Kar 
as the “biological thefiry.’* That is to say, be will liavi* no 
flealings with any of tho.s(‘ who “accept as true, sn fiir os il 
goes, the physical and cbcmical interpretation of the plnMnancna 
connectefi with living organisms, hut maintain that in living 
organisms we must in additifni assume the exislcnc*- of -fniie- 
thing (piite distinct, wliich interfer(»s with and gables the 
physical ami chemical rf*actions.*'f Such views sccin. in 
J)r. Haldane’s jiidgiiiciit. tf» he neillier fish, fowl, nor g(«o(l ml 
herring. "Vitalism,** he says “ represents no clearly ‘ictinable 
working hyiiotlicsis, and fur this reason I do not propose bi 
consider it further.” I am not sure that I nmlerstami lihu- 
I take him tfi mean that vitalism is hut a ])erverlcil im*rlmiiisni, 

* 8o, for install f/e, Dr. Jhiiick Ward wiys, in I/fmfth/ nml 
“ Wc find tlien nf> gi-fiiind for Mcparating orgaiii«- life f'*^*^* 
life ; for us all lift* is ciX(H>rienf.'e, etc.” . 

t I fear that Dr. PfobhouHO is introducing soinctliing 
tingiiishable fi-oiii the orilinary hypothesia i»f vitiilisui a^, J‘^'*y . 
above, wlam he H|M;akH of a living being as a “ jisychopliysira ^ ‘ ^ 
containing eloiiieutH -‘‘forces if you will”- which hold i ** 
together arul forrehite their action. 
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a theory which would still explain the wholes in terms of its 
])artfl, and which merely superadds U) the known (and seemingly 
inadequate) parts of the mechanism a new, nondescript kiml of 
pirt, to wit, eutelechy. At all events from our imniediale 
discussion tlie liypotheses of tlie vitalists are witlihehl, and they 
trouble ns iio more. 

r take it that all this clears away many things from onr 
immediate field of debate ; among oilier things, that it sets 
jiside that subconscious or unconscious memory, that “Mneine,” 
to which Hcriug introduced us some 50 years agti, which Samuel 
Butler has so subtly analyse*!, aii*l which Dr. Wawl lias of late 
s j warmly championed. I part with it with regret ; almost the 
first little pai)er I ever wrote — 1 wrote it well-nigh forty years 
jigo, when I was a (.\i!nbi i<lge nndergraduate — was an attempt 
to expound and to a<lvocate that fascinating but (as 1 think 
now) that elusive and sliiqiery d*)elrine. 

There is still a lion in our path, and it is a formidable one; 
hir it is nothing less than the great metaphysical concept of 
heality. This lion, however, is chaiiietl. For Dr. Haldane, at 
the very outset of his paper, tells us that “ we must carefully 
disiiiigiiish between the concept ions, or, as I should prefer to 
«iy, working hypotheses, whieli we eoniiiioiily use in iiiler- 
prctiiig reality, and that reality iUsellV’ Ami then he imme- 
diately assures us that this “ discussion ajiplies to our working 
hypotheses or categories.'* Keality, it is true, a])pears again, ami 
yet again, in Dr. Haldane s paper ; and now and then we begin 
t-o be afraid of it, and once at UmsI it seems to “ straddle quite 
across the whole breadth of the way.*’ Dr. Haldane makes 
much of the fact that, “like pure niatlieimitics,*’ mechanical 
physics “ tells ns only a very little about reality, and iu only a 
imperfect form." (1 might demur, and demur strongly, 
^ the inclusion of pure niatliematics, but let that pass.) He 
miounces the “tacit assumption that in meclianical physics 
^ leach a detinitioii of the ultimate reality of which the visible 
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world consists”; he shows that the deHiiition is iiisunicierit. ; he 
tlien, this being so, has no diHicuIty in inaintainiiig thiifc the 
same iusufliciency extends also to chemistry and to biolo^v. L 
do not question it. I accept the metaphysical position. I h^y^ 
no quarrel with metapliysics : I liave no wish in the world h, 
contend that the great (‘ouccpt of ultimate Itoality is Imt a 
toothless lion, or, worse still, a chiniitra witli a limr.s head. 
Bat, it belongs to the metaphysicians, and in our piesi-nt 
argument it is chained. We arc to deal with working coiMa‘pi.s, 
or working hypotheses or categories, with the iiiterprelatiiui of 
pheiioiiiena,'' and not with ultiinate reality. It is heir, 
precisely on this narrow gioiind, that we have to consider 
wliethor or no the same wc»rking hypotheses or categories will 
avail UK both in idiysical and in hirdogieal science, iuid all 
metaphysical speculation is out of hounds. 

And yet, after all, we must not toc» hastily exclude Ilealily 
from our scope, as we have dismissed vitalism ; for our lion 
is lirought iqioii tlie stage, he has a siK^aking ]»art in the ]>l:iy. 
and '' let not him that plays tlie lion pare his nails, for they 
shall hang out for the lions claw.s.” The concept cU* liealilv is 
not something wholly outside of our phcnoniena. hut they 
themselves are part, though it may he a small part, of it; aud 
all our grouj» of .sciences, physical, chemical, ami hiologic.il. 
strive to interpret those “hits of reality” which aiv within 
their reach and a]i|iropriate to tlieir categories. IMin* physics, 
i^ssentially quantitative, deals with such concepts, or such 
aspects of matter, as extension ami mass ; chemistry, essciitirtlly 
qualitative, deals with matter analysefl and disliuguisii^'d 
according to its kind. (Chemistry, therefore, makes a 
approach to, or seems to givi? a somewhat closer insight 
reality than phy.sics does; they art; .successive api)roxiinatio«« 
to reality. The physical hypotheses are intended to deal with 
very general characters of reality, and they liave the abstiacf 
form and diameter appiYipriate to that purpose, (.'heniical lijl^ 
theses and certain of those of appliwl physics apply ^ thingSi 
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kiluls of matter or forms of eiiei-gy and modes of force, which are 
i-cgardc<l iis specific ; and, fience, they ai*e necessarily less abstract 
iiiid less general, more direct and more specific. 

It is obvious that biology, when we include under it all the 
plifiionieiia attendant upon or associated with life, goes further 
still. Ihit our particular question is, whether biology regarded 
uiuler certain definite limitations, to wit, a biology apart from 
th»‘ manifestations of consciousness, need necessarily involve a 
higher lunge of categories, incommensurate with mechanism. 
And so, while metaphysical s^teculation is undoubtedly out of 
hounds for the time being, I am prepared to agivc that in a 
fuller treatment of the theme tlw^ nature of reality uivjht be 
found tu be at the bottom of the whole cast^ ; and es]»ecially if it 
be conceded that reality is a sometliing which can be dealt with 
])iece-ineal, and whose “pieces” or >everal aspects can be 
analysed into ///voAx 

but now let me (*oine at last to di>cuss, with all possible 
brevity, Dr. Haldane’s attitude to the '* mechanistic hypothesis.” 
Ife give'* us, by the way, so .slight an inkling for the moment 
of his <.wii “ biological hypothesis ” that I tind little to say 
alM)ui i; ill the way of Yea or Nay. The main ([iiestion is, Is 
it leq.iired at all ( 

lo begin with, 1 am inclined ti» demur to Dr. Haldane’s 
//t’wf m/ ireatment of the ** mechanistic theory.” He talks about 
the “easy-going mechanistic explanations, which became current 
dining the latter half of last ceiittiry.” Thei-e may be some 
gnuiiHf here and there for the asjH»vsion ; but the phrase .sounds 
h> me prejudicial, lioiigh and ready iiuleevl seem to us the 
tii’sL niechauistic theories of Descartes ; but even they were 
‘easy-going. Generations of “ mecbanistic ” idiysiologisls 
tried, by no easy road, to use, as Dr. Haldane himself has 
1 '^^firy stepping-stone that advancing physics and advanc- 
chemistry supply towards an elucidation of the bodily 
'nechanism. Where is it, precisely, that they have failed ? And 
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where is it (f do not know) that au alternative method lias vcm. 
succeeded l)ctter { Upon my word, Dr. Haldane gives ii> no 
clear and sharp answer to either q^iestion. He tells us, nn i|„. 
one hand, that it is natural to seek fur “ a mechanical explana- 
tion of the contraction of muscle, and though definite pr*jun>ss 
in this direction has hitherto lK36n limited, I feel coniidon} that 
we are on the eve «)f such progi'ess.*’ “ Good,” one is apt in siv 
“he is evidently sound in liis appreciation of the (dVoii- i.f iiu, 
orthodox ]ihysiologi.sl.” Vet, on the next |)agi* one leads, on 
the whole, there is no evidence of real jirogress i<m:nils a 
meclianistic explanation of* life.” It may l>e that the .ipj.annu. 
contradiction is removed hy the last two little wjuds, an.l Lhat 
Dr. Haldane would welcome a mechanistic explanatiun of 
isolated phenomena, though la* does nut ivcognisi^ctr count iMuiiin', 
or even anticipate, its possiUe extension to the whole, liul \v« 
liavc alieady seen that we have nothing to do with ■iho 
whole,” for not only t lie great metaidiysieal concepts hut also 
the great prohlems of psychology are ruled out : and, sundy. 
the contiuction of a museht is a fair .sam]dt^ of the iiiKM-u-cious 
and iion-p.sycliolugicaI prohlems of physiology. 

If we can jirogress, and progrti.ss continnidly, in our bio- 
logical .studii^s towards a jiliysico-ehemical exjilanation •»!* such 
jihenomena, can we reasoiiahly say that the cah'gories of tliesc 
pliysictil scieiK'cs are alien to or iiTOliieihle with out •ami' 
And as for “ easy-going exjilanations,” I venture to think that 
the “ ivi-sy-goiiig ” attitude is on the jiart of those who. when 
they (fome to a |)m*|ilexing and entangled jirohliMii, one '(lor 
instaiici?) where elieiiiistry ami physics are manifestly con- 
cerned, ami when their kiiowledgrj of these suhjects di»os not 
siiflice to solve it, would loo readily ahandon thi* ship, on* I 


to the ifrus rj: iiuivliinit of a new jiliilosojihy. 

And lastly, for that malt< 3 r, the jihrase woahl strni t«J 
suggest that the jihysieist hiniK(?lf deals with “ easy-!4‘’*”o 
mtfchanical explanations.” Now, not only *lo 1 think t la^ 
this is not the wise, hut it .stjcms to me that a study of 
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of the commonest and liomeliest of natural phenomena would 
teach us that it is by no means so. In many cases the 
ijie('hanism involved is yet unknown ; in others it has been 
only recently elucidated ; in all it is and has been the subject 
of anxious care and hard thinking. The formation of dew, 
of mist and fo^, of rain itself, are all instances which come 
([iiickly to my mind, and satisfy me in my contention lliat 
easy-<'oiiig mechanical hypotheses will never do, will never 
last long, but give jdace in dm^ time to infinitely more refinetl 
oxpl.i nations, without, howevLU*, ever leaving the old level of 
(M)iicopts, tlie established class of physical categories. 

Dr. Haldane's chief illustration is drawn from the phenomuna 
.)f respiration, a part of [diysiob^gy where lie is peculiarly at 
lioine. He tells ns that her<‘, for instance, we have a series 
of ]ihenomena quite insuseeptihle of the simple nieclianieal 
explanations which were formerly given nf them. I do not 
wonder: the same is true, w«ir«l lor word, of a multiliule of 
phenomena in ordinary physics ami ovtlinavy chiMuistry ; is not 
“ solulion,*’ for instance, a very ditterent thing to tlie iiioilern 
chemist from what it was imieh li*ss than fifty years ag*i ? Fifty 
years ago many physiological priKM^sscs which, from a physical 
and chemical stand])oint, are now seen to be extremely eomplex 
•iMd even ohsenre, were regarded as quite sinqde. Again, 
word for word, this is true of cheinisiry and of physirs : for 
iustanee, the whole of modern physical cliemisirv gno-i in 
fallow how inadequate weiv the loose uon-mathemali*al idea> 
of a jirevious generation of chemists. 

Hr. Haldane’s crucial instain*e (or lhal wliirli I take tn hi* 
^*0 lies in the pliciiuineiion of “regulation.” wlierehy iln* 
passage uf oxygen throngli the living nieinhrane of the lung 
is inereasiMl when the needs of the organism become greater : 

whoi-ever there is need for an extra supply of oxygen, as for 
uiatanco, during muscular exertion, the membrane assumes an 

puslies oxygen inwards without regard to the 
laiiical laws of ditrusion.” I am shy of entertaining, and 
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shyer still of expressing. :i doubt regarding Dr. Haldmie’H 
physiology. But I do venture to tliink that, in our adiuittwUy 
iiiconipletc knowledge of the phenomenon, this stateiiieiit 
seems a trille too speciHe. More oxygen undoubtedly goes 
tlu'ough. but are we certain that it is pushed thruiigli, 
rather tliun pulled? And in any case, if it he pushcMl to 
the one side, it must simdy be first pulled from the oiher. 
1 fail to see that we are here transcending the ] towers of 
niechaiiisni. Many a machine is constructed to oil ilst^If tlie 
more copiously when it works the faster, and the priming- 
press. ns we urge it to put out more newspapers on the one 
side, pulls in more blank paper on the other. These illiistne 
tions are crude, admitteilly, as aiv all inslances drawn I'lmii 
machines construeteil by the iiaiids and designed l>y the mind 
of man. But in nature herself, if we look at her larger 
handiwork, self-regulation and .self-maintenance hceonn* para- 
nioiinl attributes and eharactcristics of her machines. Tiif 
solar system, meehaiiLsiii, is the perfect specimen, tlie 
very type and norm, of a self-iimiiitaining, self-regulating 
mechanism : and so also, graile after graile, are its dependent 
meclianisins, such as the world-wide enrrents of the atnmsplien* 
and of the .sea. 


Let im? try to cho<»se with greater care a case which shall 
illustrate the temporary inafle«juaey of a mechanical explanation, 
and the 8UCGCs.sful iiia.stery i»f the ])rohlein hy the elahoiatiou 
of new hypotheses, or the discovery of new “ laws.” 

The phenomenon of “ stMlimentalioii,” by which sand ami 
mud settle to the IxiUoin of tlie sea, is at first siglit one ol t-h® 
simplest of inechauicul plienomeria. The luirticlea gravitate 
tf> the liottom, hy virtue of their greater density ; while doing 
HO and ufUjr doing so tliey are disturl^d by currents aiul other 
motions of the tluiil; the small and light ones are caiiied oit 
the large and lieavy are left l)ehiiid ; tlie finest particles set 
down at last in the calm centre of an inldy or at the teiiui*** 
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of the stream. It is by dint of this explanation, so far as it 
goes, that we may map out roughly the currents of a shallow sea 
by charting the distribution of the muds, sands and gravels on 
its floor. But it is found that this is by no means the whole 
story, and that it fails in the light of a closer study of the 
expeiimcntal facts. It is a “working hypothesis” which, by 
itself, will not do. And now Dr. Joly has shown that the 
pheiionienon is far more complex than we had thought ; that it 
is qualitative as well as quantitative; that chemistry is involved; 
that complicated surface-actions have to be considered, and 
that ionisation enters the field. A]jart from ordinary chemical 
action, decomposition or disintegration of any kind, the little 
particles will be intluence^l in their fall by the “ valency ” of 
the chfinical salts dissolved in the surrounding fluid ; aud they 
will fall at very different rates in solutions of equal density, 
but of iliflerent kinds. Ainl the new hypotheses are, fur the 
present at least, adiMiuate to the ease ; they hring our cxperi- 
ineiits into harmony, and enable us to foresee their results. 
It is just another illustration of the fnc,t that science not only 
“flows,” like everything else, hm flows in torn 8. A subject 
is ohsrmre to-day, when we kimw litth* of it ; it is easy 
tu-iiiorniw, when we have learned more: Imt we have only 
to learn yet more, ami we feel ignovani again. 

1 lay stress upon this illustration. I think ii safe and fair 
to assert that it is very much on all with Dr. Haldane’s 
t-'iise. A certain physical explanation of a jJiysical phenomenon 
ts fouml to be inadetpiate; a. mechanical ('xplanation, simple 
and for a long while acceptable to all, is no longer siilisfying. 
hut a wise man finds a certain key at his girdle, a new key of 
the old bunch, and unlocks the gate, and lairsiies his journey. 
I ilraw the simple lesson that, when a elo^cil gate confronts us 
hi our way, we had better wait and search for a key, and that 

We should be very loath indeed to forstike the pathway for the 
^pen tields. 
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Hut a very curious thing to me is that, while Dr. Haldane 
shows so great a readiness to break away from the old road, to 
abandon the old working hypotheses, and to devist* 
categories for the biologist, yet at times he seems to say 
precisely what I would have him say, and to accept just the 
lesson, or at least a part of the lesson, which I think tlie 
foregoing illustration is fitted to teach. For, on ]i. 429, he 
says that, when Farailay pointed out the existence of ions in 
solutions, he made a discovery whicli has gradually exerci.-scd a 
more and mon^ widespread influence on scientific and jiiiictiojil 
activity, and has at the same time given a new siguiticancu to 
previous discoveries. Precisely so ; ami who is he that should 
set bounds to such an influence, or who should des])air of other 
such di.s(.*ovcri(?s ' They give, imleed, a new signilicance to our 
old knowledge, hut they do not depart one bit from the old 
jialhway: they refine ami improve the old categories; tiuw 
create new ones perhaps, Init these jiew om*s are id’ the same 
nature and are commensurate with the old; the fir/irrul and 
fumlaiiieiital working liy[M»tlie.sis is nnchanged, .save Miat it is 
lietl*o' spelled, and is stmiehow found to be iiioie convincing 
ami satisfactory than before. 

Dr. Haldane lays stress upon .several points which Im‘ 
asseits to .stand in open coiitradielion to oiir concept of a 
mechanism. He says, for instance, that “a living organism 
diflbrs ill this respect from any mechanism wliieli we can 
(•onstruet or conceive, that it forni.s itself, anti kcejts ilsell 
working order and activity.*’ We might, I think, show not 
un-usefnily that many a machine improves, up bi a certain 
point, as it goes along. The ship finds herself, as Kijding 
.says. My typt^wriler w*»rks moro easily and writes hcttoi 


than when it was hraiid-iiew : bearings work easier, springi^ 
slightly ami advantageously relaxeil, the thing is dccidiMll) m 
lietter “working onler.” A spath* BhariKjns itself as wc di*, 
with it , as “ iron sharpeiieth iron.” All this is very tnm ”1' 
to a certain point,” and surtdy of the liody the sanio restiicdai 
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It is, alas, not true at all that the body “ keeps itself 
in workiiijK oriler and activity/* I am old eiiongh to be 
assured of the contrary. Like all other niachines, the bodily 
niiu'lrino grows old, and wears out, ami works itself down. 

Again. Dr. Haldane tells us (for example), that “ the 
existtmee of a self-producing or self-maintaining mechanism ** 
is somelhing to which no meaning can be attached, for the 
idea of "a mechanism which is constantly maintaining or 
R-jiro'lucing its own structure is self-contradictory,** and this 
is mD expandetl into the assertion that “a mechanism which 
iv|itodaced itself wouUl be a machine without parts, and 
tlu-refoie nvit a incclianism ** ; ami, again, that “ in each detail 
of <irgani(* sinicLure, composition, environment, and activity 
iheic is an exijression of the life of the organism regarded as a 
whole which lends in jHirsist.** The parent organism is, indeed, 
repvodmetl from a mere tiny speck nf Us own hody,” but 
that tiny speck does not stand ahme, to live of its<df. to work 
out ils own destiny, ami to make or to innitifiiln When 

tlie }.'iueni tissues have ceased to noiHi>h it, it is not left alone. 
All the forces of nature impinge ami react n[>on it ; together 
they nourish it ; they mould ami conforni it : the sun shines 
upon it: the air bathes it; it is a mechanism, but only part of 
a greater ineclianisni, and the iiiefdiani.sm of whieli it is a 
povlicni is the world. 

The tael is, that the whole argument, as Dr. Haldane 
puts iL together with u few of (he other points by which lie 
Strives to simw the inadequacy of mechanical explanations, is 
not a very novel one ; I seem to have read the sime thing, or 
just iht‘ same sort of thing, in Driesch, and in Bergskiu Uk», 
iiud in the books of many other of those who shrink from 
uioclianisiii, and introduce those very e*«iei*pls of vitalism. 
thM.se nioiv or less shadowy eiitelechies, which Dr. Haldane fm 
part rejects and repudiates. The alleged phenomena of 
‘^If-pruluction, ReU-mainteuaiicc, and self-ivgulatiun are the 
tcininini currency of those who, finding the mecliaiiLstie theory 
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difficult and unsatisfactory, are content to postulate a sonuitliinir 
“ which interferes with aiul glides the physical and chemirial 
I'eactions.” 

After specifying many important points wherein the growth 
of the organism is comparable to that of a crystal, Dr. Haldane 
tells us that ** where the resemblance fails is that the arramrc. 
ment of the molecules of the crystsil is mere repetif.ion 
whei'eas in the organism there is individual variety of detail 
land yet perfectly definite and spc^cific unity of plan." |^t 
me take another illustration, crude pcrha])K, hut not rnuder 
than that of the crystal. Imagine a bowl of soap-suds, 
into which you blow. The simple mechanism consists, a]>|Ki- 
rcnlly, of a howl of water and a stream of air; in truth it is 
more coiiijdicated than that, but it is exipiisitely .sinifih^ afloi 
all. liut whether or no, in a few moments it develops iniii n 
very wonderful thing — a mass of froth, a shapely henp of very 
beautiful bubbles. Tiie resultant whole is a very elrtbr)ialo Jind a 
very perfect thing; and in no single bubble of it all is iluMea 
single free surface, or jMiint or line or surlaie of contaci. which 
is not absolutely definite, ami (what is iinue) which our present 
knowleilge cannot satisfactorily e.xplain. There is “ piMiVrtly 
definite and specific unity of plan.” MonM>ver, there is almost 
infinite “individual variety of cletail”; for no two buhhies are 
precisely the same, and lejieal the experiment, and no single 
bubble in the first corresponds individually to a single hiihhle 
in the second. I'our a little of’ the water into another dish, .mil 
the whole comph^x structure will reproduce itself — or rathm it 
can be made t<» reproduce itself. For, again we mu.’'! hl«»w; 
the forces are not inherent in the soapy water (any more than 
the forces of growth ami reprcMlncthm are all inherenli in the 
protoplasm); the system is a larger syaleni— it is a portion “1 
the world. 


I/jt me say licfore 1 leave Dr. Haldanes paper, ami 
jierfectly frank and candid words, that I find lnn» ‘blben t 
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understand, and that for this I am not inclined to shoulder all 
the blame. T find it hard to reach a clear definition of all 
his terms, and hard oven, in some cases, tej follow the thread of 
his ai^nment. I shall be disappointed, but I shall not be 
wholly surprised, if he tell me that I have failed to follow him 
and that he and I arc talking about different tinngs. Let me 
try once more to reach his standpoint, and, if possible, to meet, 
his argument. 

One of ray chief ditliculties arises, I think, fiom the fact 
that, on the one hand, Dr. Haldane talhs f»f a distinction 
between “physical” an<l “ biological” categories, as though 
this were, hv the nature of things, the one place in which to 
look for a sharp distinction. is hereby invited, to all 

appearance, to interpret “physical” hy ph.Ysico-cliemical or even 
“inorganic” science, ami to draw our one ami only essential 
contrast (in this portion of our subject) between the study of 
the living and the study of the dead. Ihit, on the other hand, 
Pr. Haldane recurs again and again to the special department 
of chemistry, he drjiws some of his chief illustrations from it, 
audit is plain that he recogni.scs to tin* full ilie umlouhted fact 
that its categories include much more than is eonlaiiicd in the 
w(»rking hypotheses of ordinary physics. In short, there is a 
gap between the categories of physics ami of ebemistry, what- 
ever there may bo or may not he l»etween these sciences and 
biology. Yet, while there is a categori<‘al dilferonee hetween 
oar jiresent-day physics and cheinistry, it may be admitted 
that this difference is not of the first order of magnitude ; it is 
even a possible and a jdausible anticipation to look forward to 
a day when this l»reiich of categories may he removed, for not a 
little hiis already been done to narrt»w it. At present, the 
''orking hypotheses” of chemistry and physics arc manifestly 
diffeient, and “ for practical purposes” they will always, in all 
* ^GJwain m. Were, however, the transmutation of the 
to tohocoinoau accoint»Iished experimental 

iWcie we to succeed at last in reducing the ipialitalive 

2 F 
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diO'ereiices of chemistry to diircrences in the number and 
arrangement of qualitatively similar elements (such as 
electrons), .and to find them obeying a single set of rules, tlien 
the distinction would have disappeared, ami we shouhl have iu 
truth reduced the categories of chemistry to the “ simjder 
categories ” of physics. Dr. Haldane must be fully awake to the 
possibility; I take it, therefore, that he does recognise the 
narrowness of the gulf beUveeii these two sciences, and that it 
is a much wider gulf wliicli he sees he tween them both and the 
science of organisms — even of the “ non-conscions ** organism. 
Still, he does not tell us as clea.rly as one would like how he 
recognises it, or of what nature he believes it to be. 

Xor does Dr. Haldane define what ho really iiumns hy llie 
“ working hypcitheses or categories of biology,” and I remain in 
some doubt as to what they pi*ecisely arc. That they .arc very 
ill-defined in genenil is pretty obvious tome; and it is piecisely 
to Dr. Haldane, and it is just for the ]>urpo8es of such a 
discussion .as this, that we might lor)k for a new and clear 
expression of tlieni. For the “ ordinary naturalist,” the ordinarv 
student of iKi.-ist and bird, si)ecific iliflurenco, if not all in .all, is 
the cardinal concept; for .all he cjires, for all he soiuetiines 
knows, the ti.ssue ami the cell are concepts which might never 
have been devi.scd. The coinparativt* anatommt or the morpho- 
logist deals willi larger units, and cares little about the diHerciicc 
between a blackbird and a thrusb, a robin ami a wren. The 
physiologist deals with still larger groups; the cell and the 
tissue are his e.spe(*ial themes, and most (though of (ioiirse not 
all) of the lessons which he learns are lessons common to ami 
taught l)y the study of a very few “ ty]>e5,” such as man, the 
nibbit, and the frog. The working hypotlieses <»f («iy) 1*^^ 
ornithologist .are certainly not inechu ideal, they arc very largel} 
teleological ; the onJin.ary working hypotheses of the j»hysio 
logi.st are, in the great majority of cases, distinctly mccli.init5a^> 
and include and practically coincide with those ol the ph)sic 
and tlie chemi.st. 
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And here we may at least note in passing that there is one 
common concept or working liypothesis of the biologist, which 
occupies a very peculiar position ; it is the working hyi)otheais 
of heredity, regarded as a definite impulse, or “ force,” leading 
to hereditary transmission. It is an everyday 8tJiteiii(?nt of the 
morphologist that this or that structure?, often apparently 
fuiictionless, is “ due to heredity ” ; it is prefigured as a kind of 
“Mncme”; it is (comnionly at least) a purely vitalistic 
hypothesis. I for iny part look forward, in faith and hoiMj, to 
the uUiiiiate reduction of the j)henomena of heredity to much 
simpler categories, to explanations based on mechanical lines, 
and on the peculiar and strict limitations which physical and 
mathematical laws set to what are at first sight the endless and 
iinlimitod possibilities of variation. Yet, tins is but an opinion, 
and it may be maintained by others that heredity is an 
independent concept, sui gencrU, indispensable to the biologist ; 
that it is a i»lienouionon, or group of phenomena, within a 
category all its own ; ami that the siwcial .science which deals 
with it has at least found, in Mendel, its Ke^der, and only waits 
for its Newton. 

I take it that it is in the main of biology, as it is considered, 
or ns it ought U) lie regarded, l>y the physiidogist that 
Dr. Haldane speaks, not forgetting those formal, or morpho- 
logical, or liistological, and of coui’sc also embryologicdl, problems 
of the tis.sues and of the cell with which the physiologist’s work 
IS intorcoiinectcd. It must be largely for his own use and 
guidance as a physiologist tliat Dr. Haldane seeks fur a definition 
of the biological category or categories, and it is from his own 
experience as a physiologist that he maintains thorn to be 
irreducible to the physical. 1 hope to learn from this 
discussion, but I do not yet easily or fully comprehend, precisely 
where lie stands. 

I can understand clearly enough a cardinal distinction 
otween the categories of teleology and of inochaiiical causation ; 

2 F 2 
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tlioiigli even here there are not lacking certain risks of confusion^ 
as in the case, for instance, of the nuin-niade machine. But I 
do not think somehow that this cardinal distinction, between a 
final and an eilicient cause, is what Dr. Haldane asserts to he 
between the plienoinena of the living and of the dead ; it would 
be so easy to say so if it were !* Morciover. in one or two places, 
Dr. Haldane seems actmilly to reject it, as, for instance, where 
he not only denies that the phenomena of the reproducing germ 
are such "as if it were realising a conscious plan of the fully 
developed organism,” — a theory which, by the way, or sonicthiiig 
extremely like it, certain embryologists have actually upheld,— 
but, on the contrary, tells us that "embryologicjil investigatiun 
indicates that each step in development is the oiitcoiuo of the 
conditions e.xisting at the moment.” Htue surely is the 
"efficient cause,” and the description looks very like a 
" mecimnical ” one to me. 

I am letl, then, to suppose that Dr. Haldane demands for 
the living organism, or for "living matter,” some diilereucc, 
as compared with dead nuitt(% which endows it with wholly 
novel properties and cai)acities, now limited by, but anou 
transcending, the physical conditions, and confi^rring peculiar 
potentialities, such as Ihfise of self-regulation and the icst. 
If this be so, new categories are indeeil required ; l»ut in whnt 
sense, or why, are we to Io(»k upon them as ])eniiiniently ami 
necessarily irreducible to those of physical science ' If they 
be irreducible, they are (fur the lime being) mystcrifsjt 
our current theories and explanations crumble and vanish 

* Dr. JIiibliouHu this cardinal dihtiiictinn, boldly rniscn an 

hypotliosis upon it, aii«l expresHes tliu wiinii in the ])laincht <if wonw* 

“ Wc now HUggest,” lie says, " that the urgaiiie HyMteiii is in a j'tniera 
HeriHC pui'iKwive, /.#/., at h.-ast coiiatioiiul, bteoiiiing puip«»sivo in its hijj w 
reinoveM. The purposive and the nieclianical, on the other hand, I'eniani 
f II ndanien tally distiiirt categrii ies.” 

+ And mysteries they eiiiphatically would ho, if attnchcil 
iiitrinsic in, them were the least tinge of conation, such as Dr* 1 o J 
snggestH. 
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away; we need another Archimedes, another (Jlalileo, 
another Kewton, to discover the elementary laws, and to write 
the Prineipia, of biology. 

But even were these new categories necessary in the 
present, in order to avoid confusion and error and to amend 
our rationns eugitandi, it would still have to be proved that 
they were something more than a mere present help, and 
that tlioy were for ever irreducible to the categories of 
physics. And such categories may not be “mechanical” in 
the ordinary sense, but may yet be mechaiiical in an extended 
sense. For mechanism is not a stationary concept but a 
growing one. What it meant to Aristotle is not what it 
means to us. Chemistry has opene<l fuir eyes, and electricity 
(for instance) has strained them to keep the nature and 
signiticance of a “ mechanism ” in view. 

And that Dr. Haldane recognises a “continuum” in the 
grades of mechanism, a succession of advancing categories, 
is indicated to my mind by a certain piiragra]>h which at first 
eight perplexed me mightily. On i>age 426 he says, “ From no 
elementary mechanical principles can we deduce the behaviour 
of even the molecule of water in crystallisation ; aud similarly, 
from no elementary physical or chemical principles can we 
deduce the behaviour of the organism. It is owing to this 
empirical fact that tlie ordinary working hypotheses of physics 
aud chemistry are irreconcilable with those of biology.” 

I do not quite follow the stsitemont about the l>ehaviour 
of the molecule in crystallisation. 1 should liave thought that 
the labours of the mathematical crystailogvjiphers, all they 
have tauglit us about the partitioning of space, the methods 
of close-packing, the large but strictly limited range of possible 
crystalline forms, etc., all the labours, in short, of Kelvin, 
Fedorow, Schoenfliess, Tutton and the rest, had vastly increased 
cur knowledge, aud helped our deductions, as to the behaviour 
of the molecule of water in crystallisation. Whether or no, 
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it is certainly more than a matter of dcumyitary mechanics, 
but it is reconcilable with the most general and fundamental 
principles which the physicist and the mathematician lay 
down. Can it be that Dr. Haldane is here only emphasising 
the poverty of our elemvntanj meclianical principles, and of tlio 
ordinary working hypotheses of physics and chemistry, and 
again of the ordinary working hypotheses of biology ? If this 
be so, then, in this particular, he and I are not far apart. 
There is a principle of “economy,” doubtless, in science, «as I 
am told tliere is even in theology ; there are exotinic and 
esoteric doctrines even in the concrete sciences, thoi-o an; 
categories sometimes to be considered and sometimes silently 
passed by — as every teacher of elementary students kiinws. 
The simpler setting consists of those “schematised conceptions” 
of which Dr. Haldane speaks, and wliicli are ‘ praclically 
sufficient fur a large number of pur])Oses.” But behind liiese 
lie many more recondite concepts and hypotheses : and on 
these the working chemist or physicist knows that he can 
draw at need, without fear or risk of outstepping the funda- 
mental categories of physical science. 

And now to summarise my own position, so far as in a few 
words 1 can. 

1 believe that the material body of a living thing (apart 
from consciousness) is a mechanism. 1 see no other way of 
investigating in detail its material structure, its foriii and its 
activities. I know no way of stiulyiiig its material aspect 
otherwise than by the help of physical and chemical inctlKxls, 
and of the mathematical laws on wliich these sciences rest in 
their turn. I set out i)rovidcd with the physical concepts of 
matter and of energy, and the mathematical concept ot foice. 
1 know that change of form in a concrete inateriHl body 
involves the movements of matter, and that the inovcincnts 
of matter are to Ije symbolically ascribed to the action of 
and actually to the transference of energy. The body consis 
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of matter ; it is set in a material world ; it has its store of 
energy within, it has its sliare in the great store of energy 
without. It is a part of a [ihysical system ; 1 study it, as well 
as its euvironiueiit, according to the working hypotheses, or 
categories, of physical science, with all my might and 
without cither hesitation or fear. It is its physical or 
material phenomena, admittedly, that 1 am studying. What 
more, outside of psychology and outside of metaphysics, can 
1 do ? 

There Is one thing more that strengthens in a high degree 
my belief in the applicability of physical methods to the 
organism and in the community of principles in the two classes 
of machines. And that is the simple but im)at instructive fact 
that, while the biologist has been trying to learn of the 
jjhysicisl, the physicist has also found his c»\vn science vastly 
enriched through the hihours of the physiologist and by a stmly 
of the phenomena of tlie living boily. That identical pbe- 
iioiiienoii of osmosis, wliich Dr. Haldane finds so dilHcidt to 
uuderstaml as it is cxemplilied in the human body, was actually 
introduced (under its modern aspect) lo the physicist by a 
botanist, who drew tlie lesson from libs plants. And no small 
niiiiiber of corollaries, exiHjrimeiilal and thetuvtical, tt» Vletler’a 
original discoveries have found their way into the sciences of 
physics and chemistry from tlie same biological staviing-p»»iut. 
Fiuthermore, we all know that one at least i»f the groat men 
for whom is claimed the first euuncialioii of the i»riiu iple of 
the Conservation of energy was a physiologist, who had learned 
his physics from the study of the physiological machine ; and I 
aiu inclined to think that to that great physiological physicist 
the verdict of history is more and moi’C freidy asiu’ibing the 
credit of this epoch-iiiakiiig iliscovery. 1 think the fact of 
the obvious benefit to both sides of the interchange of ideas, 
this reaction and interaction lietweiui meclmniiMl physiology 
®^d ordinary physics, ouo with another, goes far to convince us 
tint the processes ai'e fundainentally identical, and that the 
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niecliaiiical hypothesis is not applied to the organism falsely or 
in vain. 

Again, choosing rather the morphological side lliaii the 
physiological side of the common held of biology, 1 would 
illustrate my own position by such lew facts us these : When [ 
regard the minute and simple organisms, whether unicellular 
or multicellular, I see among their multitudinou.s forms a lar^rc 
number wliich are easily described and classified in physical 
terms. They consist, for the most ])art, of tiny spheres, of 
tiny- cyliiuh-rs, and these latter are capped by jMU’Lions of tiny 
spheres: (Others, agai]i, are, so tt» speak, wavy oi bciulcil 
cylinders — we call Ihom “ undiiloids,” — and olhc*rs, closely 
related to these, are shortened undulohl swilh spherical bases, 
exactly like the Florence flask that a ghtss*hlower so easily blows. 
In short, every one of these tigures is most easily leproduccd 
by the gla.s.s-blower, and for the simple reason that, like liis 
molten glass, they have a.ssunied the known and well-iimler- 
stood coutiguraiions of a fluid film, or fluid surface, according to 
the simple mathematical conception of “ surfaces of inininial 
area,” under this or that simple condition of restraint. Tiie 
words which de.scrihc, or the so-calleil laws which govern,” 
a soap-hiibblc di^scribe ami “govern” them. Precisely 
analogous principles evidently extend, the gtiiicral law of sur- 
faces of minimal area evidently ajiplies, to other less simple 
but etpially minute organic configurations, including spirals or 
helicuids of various kinds. Without the niatheinatical or 
physical concept I am lost or luystifitMl in considering them, and 
in clas.sifying this nia/y congerie.s of forms ; by the help of 
my observations are co-ordinated, and iiiy facts “explained. 
And, mark you, this “explanation’* in not a mere matter of 
mjiiienclaturo, a mere symlxilic terminology, or jnggfl^K 
words. I t presupposes a definite accpiaintance with somewhat 
abstruse laws of statics, and the definite assertion that the 
precise comiitioiis under which the results and consequences 
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these laws are displayed are common to the living and to the 
dead. And if it be only in the minute living things and minute 
parts of living things that they are openly dis])layed, a simple 
and adequate reason is at hand. For it is only in them, by reason 
of tlioir little mass and relatively extensive surface, that the 
force of gravity is overwhelmed by the molecular forces imme- 
diately concerned. If there be a few such foriiLs, and tliey 
are veiy lew indeed, to which the same principles do not 
obviously apjdy, I wait in [Kitient e.xpectancy for more light, 
but 1 do not hurry to i3xchange my old lantern for a new. 

Let us take a little multicellular oiganism, and let us by no 
means be ashamed U) cIkjosg a simple one ; for it is an essential 
part of the method (»f physical science, and of mathematics 
itself, to deal with simple, even simi)lilied, cases, and thend)y 
to avoid a confusion of issues, a conliiet of causes. How does 
the first cell divide ? In wdiat way, or under what sort of 
con ligurat ions, do its products of division divide again ? 
(Tenerations of mieroscopists have depicted and described the 
configurations of the subdividing cell without ever dreaming 
tluit they were aught else than a sjujcitic biological phe- 
nomenon. Hut Berlhold and Errera, and others, have shown, 
or helped to show, that they are, point for point, line for line, 
ami surface for surface, capable of interpretation by the same 
mathematico-physical principles — that they are neither iimre 
nor less than exquisite illu.stratioiis of fluid surfaces in 
complete or partial etiuilihrium. I can take an imaginary 
fiiscoiilal mass of liquid, represeiiteil by a circle, and impure on 
purely mathematical priiuriples how, w'ere it to ilivide into 
drops or fragments and the fragments to remain in contact, 
the partitions between them, the cell-walls, would l»e arranged, 
ill what order of succession they wouhl ajipcar. The 
qnestion is not a very easy one ; it involves no little calcu- 
^ 011 , and the result is more complicated than one might 
apB expect. Yet, it is a literal fact that, when we have 
and found a little oi'gaiiism of just such a simplei 
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flattened, discoid form, and wlien we Imve watched its fir^t 
little cell divide and divide again, the rcsiiltaut configuration 
complicated as it is, and the successive stages in their Dvdcrly 
succession as tliey severally appear, agree in every essential 
particular with the sclieine which our physico-nmtheniaiical 
principles had enabled us to foretell. 

Dr. Haldane has referred you to a book of his ; may I say 
that I liave written a book too ? And in it, from beginning to 
end, I have sought to show that the phmiomena of (Irowth 
and of Form in organisms are phemmuma In wiiich the 
working hyi^otheses, or categories, of i>hysico-niatliein{itic:il 
science strictly, and even adequately, ai>ply. Tliey are not 
tlic same physico-iuathematicJil laws, by any means, that anply 
to and explain the crystal. Hut the difibronce between tlinn 
is not a diflerence between physics and biology, between tho 
living and the dead; it is merely the simpler difference, or 
series of ditfeiences, between the solid crystal and Ihc (Irnp of 
water, between the symmetry of a soliil and the symmetry of a 
liquid drop nr liquid film, between the condition of etiuilil»rium 
(or miiiinnim potential eiieigy) in a growing system whose 
particles, as in the fluid drop, are mobile, ami one wlio^e 
particles, as in the growing crystal, fall one alter amaber, ami 
once for all, into their places, and are free to move no moi'e. 
That is, in itself, a very iniporlant difference ; it leads l)y 
.simple steps to many very imporUiiit results ; it remimls iis of 
several important things — among others that “ this too, too 
solid flesh ” of ours is not a solid at all, and that (apart from 
our teeth and our boiiesj even the contours of our own boilies 
are not those of solid iKslies, hut of elastic ineinhraiics or Ihml 
filiiis.^ 

The material structure of our bodies, like those of all otha 
organism.s, is styled a fabric, and is regarded l^y many or mos 

* In short, the analogy of the crystol is essential ly 
that of tho froth is legitimate. 
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Btiuleiitfl of biology as a nicchanism. One may be, I hold, a 
consistent “ mechanist ” without being by any means a “ mere 
materialist.” I am neither afraid nor ashamed to uphold (to the 
great length that I have gone) a mechanical theory of the 
orgiinisin and its activities, or rather of its reactions with the 
outer world. I do not admit that in doing so we degrade our 
conceptions, or belittle our notions, of the organism. The 
mechanical concept is no base one at all. The earth itself and 
the sea, the earth with her slowly changing face, and the sea 
multitudinous with all its tide.s and currents and great and 
little waves, constitute a mechanism ; the heavens themselves, 
tlie sail and moon and all the little stars, are a glorious 
mechanism. The whole material aspect of the universe is a 
mechanism ; we know not Ikjw it has its being, but we know 
that it lives and moves obedient to everlasting laws ; and the 
same Bmrfficite Bumiaum is addressed to the Showers and Dew 
ami to the Winds of God as to all that move in the waters 
and all that move in the air, and to all Beasts and Cattle, 
ami unto the Children of Men. 

Yot a word, ere I am done, about the teleological side of our 
pheiioinena, or about our interpretation thereof. 1 am no friend 
of that aspect of teleology which professes (or presumes) to find 
an (iiid or purpose in this structure, this action, or in that. It 
is hilt a petty “ teleology,'* a poor philosophy, an unsafe attempt 
on the part of science, to seek to find a “ final cause *’ in every 
isolated detail — in the shape of a leaf or the coloration of an 
ogg-shell. 

but with this subject, ami especially with some of the 
gi’osser exaggerations to which the method has led, I have 
dealt sufficiently in my book. As a heuristic method, that of 

filial cause was much in vogue in physics in the days of 
n er and of Maupertuis, and in the hands even of lieibiiiz 
^jnself , it has been abandoned by the physicists long ago. I 

not think it is to be commended in biology, and the old 
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Baconian alignments aiie, to my mind, its proper condemnation 
still. It gives too often the easy answer to those who are only 
seeking after a sign. It is full of traps set for the unwary am] 
baited for the credulous. It attracts us to the particular case, and 
blinds us to the general. It “angers me,” like Hotspur, and I would 
aigue with it (if I could) as Hotspur with Owen Gleiidower. 

Yet thei’e is a higher and broader teleology, which is a 
vastly different thing. It is involved in our faith that the 
world itself is good, and that for good and not evil do the 
parts of its vast machinery act and interact among tliciiiselves, 
ill ways of which we have often little understanding, and in 
things that we see as through a glass darkly, — if at all. If we 
get one little glimpse of it better than another, I think it is 
again through mathematics. For thei-e is a ])rofouiid and 
lasting lesson (1 have quoted it before) in what Colin Maclnuriii 
said, after studying the cell of the bee, that “ whatsoever is 
most beautiful and regular is also Ibniul to be most useful and 
excellent.” At least let us recognise, if we venture to apply 
ourselves to ilie teleological argument at all, that teleology 
never .stands alone, but that the final and the utticieiit causes 
are combined, or to be construeil, together. It is dillicnlt to 
serve two masters, but it is also ditlicult in this case to under- 
stand that the Master is One. Tliere is a certain castle 
among the famous castles of Touraine, and in it a great artist 
fashioned a staircase — a marvel, a very jewel of a stair. 
Bound the central newel of the stairca.se wiml side by side 
two separate stairs ; the cliinlior by the one stair sees nothing of 
those who pass or cross him on the other ; there is no ]>assage- 
way between — you eomr out <d the top. So is it, I supiwse, 
with the teleological and the mechanical categories; amlniypa^^ 
lies by way of the.se last. I know that there i.s another ladder 
towards reality, but I am contented with my own. I 
been told that Galileo and Newton were at the building o 
and I am heartened by the sight of great names scribbl 
the wall. 
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But last, and last of all, let me repeat again that in the 
concepts of matter and of energy, whether quantitative or 
qualitative, the Whole is not enshrined, and that mechanism is 
but one aspect of the world. These are the proper categories 
of objective science, but they are no more ; the physicist is, 
ipsofftcto, a mechanist, but he is not by implication a materialist ; 
nor is the biologist of necessity a materialist, even though he 
may study nothing but mechanism in the material fabric and 
the bodily activities of the organism. 

It is not merely that in dust we had our first beginnings 
and that to dust we shall at last return. Our bodies are dust 
all the while, as is the grass that withers and the flower that 
fades ; and the laws by which our bodies are governed are the 
laws hy which oartli and dust are ruled. To tliis same juirport 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, the Angelic Doctor, spoke (in 
words which T. set in the forefront of my book), tolling us 
across seven hundred years, that, inasmuch as the material and 
corporoal fc»rnis of the body mm extidant cidifhm d ortHmm ct 
facultatm prineijnorum ayenfhtm ifi natara, nvUn viddur 
mmitas comm, orvjinrm in principia rolmrrr aKittm, And 
Ko also a greater than he spoke, saying earth to earth, and 
dust to dust, lint there is a .soiiH'thing that is not dust 
at all, though as in all things else it is found therein ; some- 
tliiug that is the order of the Cosmos and the I'eauiy 
of the World; that lives in all things living, and dwells 
hi the mind and soul of man ; sometliing not liillilled in 
physics, and whioli vivilies the dust and makes the dry bones live, 
iou may call it what you pkMse, but it is always the same. 
You may call it euUdechy, you may call it the harmony of the 
^'orld; you may call it the clan cifal, you may call it tlie 
Ikcath of Life. Or, you may call it, as it is calleil in the Siory- 

ol Creation, and in the hearts (»f men, — you inav call it 
the Spirit of God. 
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in. — Bjf r. Chalmers Mitchell. 

The question set for our symposium presents one aspect of uu 
enduring dispute. There have been, are, and always wil] be 
dispositions reluctant to picture a universe unsustaiiicd hj 
creative will. “(Creative will” assumes many phases, phiio, 
sophically indifferent. It may be i>resented as (Jod or gods 
entelecliy, or vital spark, but is something beyond prediction or 
control, the subject of observation, not of experiment, belief in 
it is an oxpi*ession at once of man’s humility and of man s pride; 
an admission of the limits of our intelligence, and a .soothing 
exaltation of what is beyond our intelligence. There have been, 
an.', and always will he, ilispositions rehadant to pictiii’e a 
nnivoi*se any ]>art <if which is not a p(»s.silile subject of pre- 
diction, control and experiment A part, continually increasing, 
of the universe has been subjected to prediction, control 
and experiment, and, although each accession of human imwer 
has revealed a wider horizon of the unknown, many reject 
the idea that the unknown is diffeivnt in kind from the 
known. 

The assumptions necessjiiy to the logical conii»letionof either 
view arc enormous and familiar. The second view is plainly 
hoi)eless ; inasmuch as success in the inUuisivc or extensive 
investigation of any bit of nature always discovers new 
difficulties, always extends rather than contracts the problem, 
the naturalist, for so, as a matter of temporary convenience, I 
may call liiin, is a ready j»rey for the gibing supernaturalist. His 
carrot dangles from a jiolc fixed toliLs own forehead, and like the 
donkey in the story, however fast he may run, he never reaches 
his objective. Hut the 8U])ernatiiralisL is in little better ease, he 
has a craving for the incarnation of his jirinciple, observing it 
time and place, now in the plains of India, now in (.»alilee, now 
in the .secreting epithelium of the lungs, and in due 
the great content of the naturalist, humps up agaim^t 
evidence. 
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I bcliove that tlie naturalist an<l the su])ematuralist are tlie 
oxhihitors of two dispositions, and that there is as little chance 
o{ cuiiiiug to n just decision between them, did an impartial 
judge exist, as there would be in the cases of the agorophobic 
eel, which, when disturbed, dashes into a drain-pipe, and the 
<}laustrophobic mackerel which dashes into the oiien. 

The wordiii" of the problem I am invited to discuss forms a 
trap for the unwary, and, indeed, might have been designed to 
laud even so small a ])hilosophical fish as myself, and to show 
how a naturalist, gasi)ing out his life in the rare metaphysical 
inodiinn, assumes the hues of the supernaturalist. Let me 
restate the problem in terms that are more familiar to me. It 
becomes ihrcefold. Is it possible, with our x>resent knowledge, 
to explain or state the observed xdienoniena of mind in terms of 
the observed phenomena of anatomy and physiology, and the 
observed idienomeiia of biology in terms of those of physics ? 
If it be not j)os.sible at present, is the trend of science towards 
such a set of syntheses ? Do our observations discover 
dillerences in kind justifying the assertion that the syntheses 
aie impossible ? 

To the fimt phase of the problem an answer can be given with 
assurance. At present, mind cannot be interpreted or stated in 
terms of anatomy and physiology, imr biology in terms of 
physics and chemistry. Let me insist, however, on the crude 
fact that mind cannot be interpreted without anatomy and 
physiology, nor life without chemistry and physics. We can 
make no observations on any iniud or on any meiit-iil idienoineiion 
Pointed from and iiulexieudeiit of structure and i)hysiological 
function. Even (rod always speaks through llis prophets. 

and iuiaoination clarify thought, hut so also, do easeara 
^U(l bismuth. I cannot explain the reactions of protoplasm by 
I'he properties of solutions and the qualities of chemical 
elements, but I cannot observe tlu iii ui>art from these xu*oiH?rties 
qualities. It is a commonpUiec of imlemies that life osciipes 
^mder the scalpel, that the protoplasm which the chemist 
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analyses is dead.. True; yet not only life, but blood escapes 
under the scalind, and the protoplasm in dying has changed it® 
chemical reaction. 

To the second phase of the problem, the treinl of science 
it is diilicult to give an answer uncoloured by disposition. For 
the answer must be interpretation, not mere observation 
Some forty years ago, the categories of science were clojn-cut 
and glittering abstriictions; in physics what J)r. IfaMane calls 
"mechanism” reigne<l: in biology function was believed to 
depenil on structure; in ]>sychology, instinct, iiibdligeiice, and 
emotion were thought to 1« independent td one another and of 
structure and funclioii. Xoin» the less, there were confident 
naturalists who ladieved that biology could be c‘xplaiiied in 
terms of me<*haiiism, and psyelndogy in terms of a function- 
structure complex. Ami even within the lituiis of lliese 
categories, prugre-s was made towards synthesis. [ need recall 
only illustrative exainjdes. ^^any organic ciaupiainds have 
been matle in the laboratory from inorganic niatorials; the 
attempt to eva<le this breaking down of the barrier between 
organic and imirganic by the suggestion that vital action was 
still involved, wit, the vital action of the clicinist in tlie 
labtiratorv, is <»nly silly, for water is equally inorganic wliotlier 
it be found in nature or synthesised in a lahoralory. Many 
of the ob-served ]»lienomena of living i>rotojdasin have ten 
co]»ied by artificial non-living jirepa rat ions. The fertilisation 
of the egg-cell, which si.*emed a si'|ireme ease of lln^ action of 
life ujKni life, has been acJiieved by the action of an inorganic 
salt on the ovum. The direr,t dependence of |)sychological 
dificnfiices on diffenuices in slrueture has been deiiioiistratcd 
at least in pathological cases, and imlicaled in coni|iaiati\e 
anatomy. 

Tliesc aifi notalde aehieveiiieiits ; and, if the categories o 
science ha<l remained unchanged, 1 sluaild claim that an advance 
had liceii made in the direction of naturalistic nionisiih“^“ 
advance which had given the naturalists a sure eiitiaiict i 
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forts tliat supcruaturaliHts had asserted to be impregnable, 
lint tlie categories have shifted, and the advance of knowledge 
has vistas of the unknown. I agree with 

Dr. Haldane tliat what he calls mechanism no longer satisfies 
tlie chemist and the physicist. I will go further, and say that 
\ve have learned t<i sec, or to think that we see, function deter- 
mining structure in biology, and, perhaps, even the mind 
crojiting its own org^ln.s in psychohigy. Yet, I do not share 
his apparent triumph. If what we call matter be energy 
that waxes and wanes, it we have to deal with ions rather than 
with molecules, if tlie material labric of the universe be alert 
rather tlian inert, then the categories of physics and chemistry 
are moving towards the categories of biology. If we have to 
think of function as determining structure, ihcn our cemception 
of the ]»voce.ss f)f evolution shifts from the hard conception of 
the origin of adaptations by selection of chance variation, 
sliills from it nearer to our observation of llni Iriumpbant 
ascent of life. And precisely as the categories of physics and 
of hhdogy have become less mechanical, they seem to me to 
approach, init to recede from, the calegtjries (»f ])sychology. 

Ill another I'cspect I agree with Dr. Haldane’s presentmeno 
of his case, hut dispute the conclusion towards whicli he seems 
to proceed. I agree that organic chemistry must be observed 
as chemistry of an organism rather than as chemistry in an 
organism. The subject of observation is a living orgaiiisui, its 
parts in relation to the whole, acting as parts of the whole, the 
whole dominating and <leterniiiiiiig the parts. And so, in 
P^vchology, what is being observed is this nr the idhor luonlal 
Hualily of a living body, the living body in reaction with a 
living and a non-living environment. Wo can, in a sense, study 
the inorganic isolated from tlie organic; wo cannot study the 
isolated from the inorganic. We can, in a sense, study 
0 organic isolated from psychology, but not psychology 
i^latcd from the organic and the inorganic. In sucli a sense 
® Working Ciitegoilea of physics, biology, and psychology, are 

2 G 
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different in kind. The properties of 1, 2, and 6, iiniy, for con- 
venience, be studied independently, and 1 can he stndicid 
without considering 2, and 2 without considering 6, hut we 
cannot go far with 2 luiless we realise that it is two ouoh, or 
witli 6 unli?ss we realise that it is six ones. I am disjKjsed to 
believe that the properties of 1 must explain those of 2 mu] of 
6, although in the case of (5 an ajiparently new factor. 
appeared. Eut I do not sup]M)se that if Wi‘ luid only we 
could infer twos, or only <»iies and twi»s that we could infer 
three and sixes. 

Even within what Dr. Haldane would agree to be ni(»clianisiii, 
an apparent difference of categories is a iinittcn- of ohstMViUidn. 
It is convenient and necessjiry to ohsci ve watclies ami im.iior 
cars as wholes, and not as coiiipounils of wheels and levers 
compased of metals and oils. The niardiine has ([ualilies of its 
own, modes of inllueriving its jiarts ami lun'iig inthionceJ by 
them, which no doubt depend on the ]iro])erties and (pialitiesof 
the [tarts and constituents. Imi whicdi in practice (r.innut lie 
inferred from them. Two machines, built by the same 
mechanics from standardised j»arts to the same sj>eeilieali'»ii, 
l)ehavo differently as wholes, get dilferont work on|. of ilieir 
parts, react ami adjust themselves dillereiitly. In a vlmv 
practical sense thc*n? is a cr uun-hin't, and His levt'l in the 
celestial hierarchy is iiiversrly as the knowledge of the oltscrver. 
These arc coiiimnniiIace.s, and yet watches and motor cars iire 
dcsigncil Oil .strictly mechanistic principles. The simplest 
living orga.^i.sm is more coiii[»lcx than the most obiboraic 
mai bine, ami in irvery di*lail of its struclnn? avoids the rigidit} 
of iiiechanisiii. rloarly, ir. imi.st he stmlied as an organism ami 
not as a coiLpiiund of c«Ttaiii chemical and |»hysical pn)* 
jKM’lie.s. r#ut thi.s a]»[»areiit ditl’ereiice in categories isccitainl} 
an eiii|>irical convenience, ami far from certainly a philnsepliK^*^ 
distinction. I luu.st Mij-jiose it to ho possible limt 
mind could rijtain and coinhiiie all the independent 
in a motor car, he wouM ilethruiie the god from tlie 
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and predict the conduct, of the whole from knowledge of its 
parts without testing it priictically. Yet, we take the easy, 
probably the inevitable way, even in the case of iiiachiiiery, 
and observe. In biology, and still more in psychology, the 
easy 'vay is the inevitable way. Unabaslied, thcreff)re, by 
Dr. Haldane’s facts, wliich I am not concerned to dispute, L 
follow my disposition, and declare that tlie trend of science is 
towards synthesis of the categories. 

There lemains the last phase of the ])roblem. I can see no 
ground for the tremendous assumption that the categories of 
physics, luobigy, and psychology are irreducible, if by the phrase 
inoi’C is meant than that it is convenient to observe the 
phenoiuena indt^pendently, in so far as iiulepemlciice is possibb*, 
and that, therebire, we can go a long way in observation whilst 
using di(rei*ent working hypotheses, laws, or generalisations for 
the three subjects. Hut in my own picture of the universe, 
the problem as set for us lias only a dubious relation to reality. 
By ivality I mean wliat can be explored but not exhausted, the 
bottomless well of surprises, that which appears to be outside us 
and from which the new is always coming into us. Our 
categories are arranged abstmetions of what has come into us, 
simplilied and enditied in our endeavour to recreate the external 
world. In observati«»n of the secreting epithelium of the lung 
we are nearer reality than in the jdiysiologist’s descrijition and 
expljinaiiiiii nf what lie has oliserved ; and the jdiysiologist <jwf 
pbyKi«di)gist is nearer ivality than when, as metaphysician, he 
abstracts his physiidogieal abslraclious. I.‘»rd Morley once 
deserihed Du- uiiiver.se as a “ s«»vereign wonder of superhuman 
fixodih;.ss of law.” In my picture of (he world, man, and m»i 
tlic siipiijinuuju^^ is the maker of laws, categories tu* whai it may 
please us to t all our abstractions, lie achieves tixedness only 
^asinuch as be departs from reality. If observation were to 
I not doubt but that we shouhl eome to achieve a 
of our categories, a logically complete and completely 
^ropoiuofpj^jjj unity. I admit that the clVort u>wards a 

i G 2 
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logical and coherent arrangement of categories is an (^xoitinrr 
pursuit. It is, however, the xnaiiufacture and worship of a graven 
image, and the temple of reality is a house not built with 
human hands. If the real goal he to answer the question, Arc 
matter, life and mind different aspects of the same reality? 
then I am more encouraged by ohseivation than by tlioiight. 
The detection of the stinie element in a distant star and in the 
fabric of the brain, the analogies between the eflbet of a 
cylinder of oxygen on a dull flame, a torpid muscle and a dyinir 
mind, lead my imagination further towards a conception of the 
unity of reality than tlie subtlest rcarraugeineiit of categories. 
And I have a closer vision of the realness of reality given me 
by the surprises of matter than by the syntheses of thongliK 
Perhaps, it is as well to ad<l tliat I do not forget that matter is 
a thought of the individual as much as is a category. Yet, tliere 
are thoughts that are of the earth earthy, and thoughts that are 
of categories categorical. All the wonder and the hoi>o and the 
new knowledge are in the earthy thoughts ; all the failure and 
the despair in the metaphysical thoughts. 


IV . — Ihj L. T. HoimousK. 

The living body in general, and the human body in particular, 
obviously acts in somt^ respects like a mecbaiiisiii, while in 
other respects it ajij^ears to act differently. About the 
differences two questions may be raised. First, taking tlieia 
at their face value, are they all of one kind, reducible to one 
formula, or of two or riioro kinds, such as the organic ami the 
teleological ? .Soc(»iidly, are they to be taken at tlicir face 
value, or arc they to be regarded Jis mere appearances due to 
some subtle complexities of iiicchanisiii not yet adcquatel} lakl 

1 ••• of 

To answer tliese questions we must seek first a 

the mechanical, the organic, and the teleological. ^ 
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then, look ut the actual behaviour of living beings, and ask to 
which of these they confonn. 

The term mechanism seems to have established itself in 
philosophy as antithetic to the term teleology. It is an odd 
usage, since a machine is as clearly something contrived with 
a purpose as anything can be. But perhaps it is the contrast 
between the purpose which contrived the machine and the 
blindness with wliich it acts that has given the term its 
currency. Be that as it may, the characteristics of mechanism 
can be seen in a man-made machine, if we look at the details 
of its action, readily enough, and they are these. In a machine, 
though all the parts are so compacted as normally to act in 
rolation with one another so as to produce a certain joint 
result, yet each several part acts uniformly without relation to 
the rest in response to the forces operating upon it, whatever 
they may be. The chain of the bicycle is pulled by the teeth 
of one wheel and pulls the teeth of tlie other wheel. Normally, 
in its complete iitting, this serves to propel the bicycle, but if 
either wheel is in some way out of gear it makes no diifereiice 
to the chain. Bull it by hand, and the pull will be propagated 
along its links in just the same way, and will move the wheel 
into which it fits in just the same way. The action of the part 
does not depend on the action of any other part us such, but 
only oil the pull or push aflecting it, whatever the siuirce of 
tlmt pull or push may be. Similarly, the action of the part 
docs not depend on any result accruing from the action, 
^iven the pull or push, the ac.*liou is just the same, whether 
I'ho result is the normal one of proi^clliiig the bicycle, or is 
simply to whirl the liiml- wheel round in the air, or lo create a 
jaiu and ii wreck. In a nicchauiciil whole, then, each part 
uniformly in response to a given force independently of 
lihe condition of other j^arts,* and independently of the results 
its action. 

^ DU ^ condition of other parts has gone to determine 

* or pull upon the part considered, it is of course relevant to its 
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Part of the behaviour of living beings exhibits a similar 
independence. A reflex action, for example, like bliukiir^ 
appears to be the response of a specific structure given uiiifonuly 
to a 8]^)ecific stimulus. The blood flows along the arteries 
Xn’ojectod by an impulse from the heart, much as it might Ijc 
forced along the iload arteries by a pumi). Fluids and gases are 
interchangod through membranes of the body as outside the 
body they ai'C interchanged by osmosis. In such processes tlie 
body ai)pears to be acting meclianically, but, as !)]•. Ifaklaiic 
lias shown, when we come to look into each ])rocess more 
narrowly a divergence from the mechanical model ap])oars. The 
interchange of gases and liipiids in the living t issue dues not 
correspond precisely to the diffusion in inaiiiiiiate tissue. The 
reflex may be inhibited and varied in greater or less degree, ami 
the variations are all in one direction. They are such as to servo 
the requiremonls of the entire hotly us a structure maiiilainiiig 
itself in and tlirough changes. Thus, »v/., the respiratory system 
works normally like a mechanism for the supidy of oxygon and 
the eliminatiou of carbon dioxide. Put the needs of the 
organism frequently vary, more oxygen being required at one 
time and less at another, more carbon tlioxide needing elimina- 
tion now and lt?ss a little later on. Tlu! respiratury system 
sliows a delicate responsiveness to tliese needs. Thus, on tlio 
face of the facts, it docs not act like a hit of a luaehine, 
indeijciideiitly of the rest, hut in sonic correlation with the 
living structure as a whole. 

Now, it may he that this ailjiistiiient is in reality efteuted by 
a more subtle mechanism. AVe can in our machines introduce 
contrivances, like the gyrosc(ii»e, which adapt their actions to the 
requirement of tfie whole going concern. The mechanical 
theory of life is that all adaptations in the living body arc the 

Hi'tion, hut th« HinniltaiicoiiH or future ntato of other parts is uj* 
relevant, anti even the juist etate in not I'KHentmlly so, as a pid ^ ^ 
from any other Hoiiree will have the wiiue effect. Briefly, the .ir w 
any one jiai t does not depend on that of other parts as such. 
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of such contrivances, so that, just as there is a gross 
inechanisin of respiration in general, so there are snhtlcr, more 
c„naiiig, mechanisms whicli adapt variations in r(‘spiration to 
vjirying states of the l)ody, but all by an indirect process which 
preserves the independence <if each several part. The arrange- 
ment, it is suggested, is such that the force operating on the 
part does in general vary in consonance with tlie organic 
requirement. 'Hns is planned out beforehand, lint there is no 
iiietliod by which the requirements arising lieie and now act 
directly on the part which serves them, /.r., are themselves the 
forces stimulating the part. Now, the existence of such 
luechanisms is a (luestion of fact, ]»ut for the moment we are 
cnnceriied with the deiinitions suggeslcil by ii certain view of 
the facts, and worth clearing up evmi if it should I urn out at 
the end tliat there is nothing in nature corresponding to them. 
Tlie definition suggested by tlie facts, then, is tliat in organic 
activity* the parts do not iwl quite independently of one 
another, hut the requirements of the whole or, perhaps, of some 
other pait are operating influences upon each piirt. The defini- 
tion raises questions which I will return to later, hut I would 
look first at certain olhov asiiccls of llie activity of living beings. 

I want to light my pipe, ami feel, meclianically as we say, 
in my pochet for the mal<*h box. Then I remeuiher that in 
this year, called of grjice, 191S, matches are seavco, and I resign 
myself to the use of a clumsy spill, wliich I twist and turn 
about till a light is secured. There is liei-e a lit lie series of 
actions apparently determined by the end whii h they suhsvrve. 
1 lie expression is ditlicnlt because the end said to ilelermine 
the 0A!ts does not exist when the aet is performed, but the 
dilliculty is, I think, removed if we so far alter the j»hrase as to 

an suggested is a definition of orgnnic aotiviiy not of 

gon organic whole, which wo\ild retpiive a soinewhal more 

«io(U.* purpose, however, which is to contrast distinct 

tins definition, whicli indicates an essential clianiotor of 

n-imsm. will be found eonveiiieiit. 
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say tlial not the end, but its own tendency to produce the end 
brings each successive act about. The various acts form parts 
of a wl)ole which, as a whole, lias a certain culminating result 
the lighted pipe, and their causative relations to this result are 
the true determinants of the acts. They are initiated, dropped, 
inaiiitained, varied, combined, — all in such ways as from moment 
to moment tend to the result. Thus, the purposive act is 
caused, so to say, by its own effect or, more strictly, hy its 
tendency to produce the effect, and this causation brings each 
step into an organic relation with the other stops tliat are 
eipially necessary to the effect. It may bo said that tliis is not 
an ultimate analysis. A particular inovenient, cjj,, a twist of the 
spill, is made because it will bring the llame into closer contact 
with the tobacco, but it is made by niy will as a consejiuence 
of knowledge and expectations left by antecedent expcrkiico in 
my mind. The movement of the spill, then, is not determined 
by its effect, nor even that of the hand l)y its effect, hi;L both 
by rny mind, its eqnijimeiit, ami the ]>re.scnt trifinl of its 
impulse. True, it i.s within the mind that the real purpose lies, 
but here in its true home the essence of purpose will be found 
to l)e just what wo have de.scril)ed. Ideas, pci‘ce]»liims, dibits, 
are taken up, pressed, discanled, varied, brmiglit iiilo relaliuu 
in such a way as to serve the result, so that the purpn.se is an 
organisation of elements determined by relatiDii to tin* effect 
which it jirodiices, ami if we look to the centre of this orgmii- 
salion, in the ca.se iiistance<l si <h?sir(», we find its very nature 
unstateable except hy an inclmsion of reference to tlH^ result. 
It is nothing if not an impulse towards an end. The teinlency 
to bring .something about does not merely determine but rather 
constitutes it. 

Now, jmrposivc activities, as we know them, rest on a 
central impulse of this tyi^e, and, certain obscure and abiiorina 
cases apart, involve awareness of what we are doing and aiitwi 
pation of what is coming. But an intelligent 
another planet, knowing nothing of huinaii oigaiiisation, ''ou 
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I suggest, infer logically from the behaviour of human beinge 
that liere were curiously constructed bodies determined in many 
of their operations by that wliich comes out of those operations, 
though by what means lie miglit not be able to tell. His 
conclusion would be that there was something in those beings 
which secures that their actions are conditioned by their own 
causal tendency, and are thus differentiated fundamentally 
from other actions whicli do not vary in accordance with any 
results that emerge from them, hut are, so to say, complete in 
tlieiiiselves. 

Wo have, now, three delinitions before us. A whole is 
iiicch.'iiiical when and in so far as its parts act uniformly in 
response lo the forces operating on eacli of them, not varying 
in relation to tlic results of their action or to the state of 
other parts. A whole act.s organically when and in so far as 
the operation of any part is varieil in aiicurdance with the 
requironumts of the whole as a self-mainlaining structure. A 
whole acts juirposively in so far as its acts are determined by 
their own tendency to produce results affecting the whole. 

Oil analysis, I think the .second of these ileliiiitions will be 
found to resolve itself into a case either of the lirst or of the 
third. How does the “ requirement of the organism uperate 
upon the part? It may be that the “ reipiirement ” is lobe 
interpreted as a certain physical coiidiiion falling short of the 
nonnal (or exceeding it). E.y,, the blood is insufficiently 
oxidised. The lack of oxidation may I lien act as a stimulus 
Bii a certain tissue such as the vesiiiratory centre in the 
uiedulla, exciting it to an enhanced aeiivity whieh redresses 
fhe balance. This is at bottom a mechanical explanation, and 
if all the recuperative and regenerative procesj^os of the body 
can be so explained, then they aitj ultimately mechanical. 
Ou the other hand, it may bt^ that tlie requirement of more 
■oiiygcn is itself the stimulus exerting the tissue to an effort to 
^Pply it, the action of the tis.sue is determined by relation 

Its result. The difficulty in this interpretation is that it 
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seems to make the tissue a conscious being acting witli $ 
puiiiose. But it is clear from a review of actions tliat defiiiite 
purpose is the most developed species of a genus (lallod 
conation. In all conation the tendency of the act towards the 
result is a condition, but in the lowest forms of conation tliis 
tendency is obscurely rellected in consciousness and is indirect 
in .action. In the lowest stages it is, perlnips, no more than a 
felt lack or uneasiness which stimulates wljalover Ijo the 
characteristic activity of an org«anisni, or an organ, Uj a liiglier 
pilcli. If tliis activity begins to give relief, it is inainiained 
till relief is fully acliicved, when the neetl vanishes and the 
ellbrt with it. If it fails the activity is, perhaps, inliibitod, 
giving jilace to another, or if theru is no alternativi», it is 
increased to a maxiiuinn fruitlessly till exliauslion ensm s. All 
these modes of response are veritial)le, as Jennings has sliown, 
among the lowest known independent organisms, and it la 
conceiv.able that srniiethiiig like them, or possibly some still 
lower grade ol‘ (uiiialinn.slionhl In* fmind in ctdlsni* iln* nieia/nrni. 
1 would suggest, though I must leave it In i>iiieis with more 
knowledge to ajjply and test the suggestion, that so far as tlie 
operation of organic juirts apjiears to be dominated hy the 
requirements of the orgianism, the operati«)n is either duo to a 
subtle mechanism or to a h»w gra«le of conation. If it is such 
that what we call tlie retpiircment *>f th«‘ organi>m j-xpresscs 
itself as a force uperaliiig hy push or pull on tho molecules of 
tlie ixartial structuro it is a mechanism. If it such as to 
can.se an uneasiness in llie part, and this uneasiness sets nj) au 
activity lending to remove it and continued *»r varhal until the 
removal is effected, then tlio system is coiiatioiial.* I doubt 


* Obnorvo tluit tliert* is ut iio rpiestioii of the 

without .'i stimulus, even if you will a f«n*o, iiupressed «)n it- 
question is whether the rvquireiiieiit of the organism *»r of 
is itself such a stiiiiiilus, or whether things are so arranged ^ 

physical condition giving rise to that rtM|uii’emeiit to 

Htiiniilus. In the ap{N'iivnt result the second method may be uoufc 
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if diei'c is another alteiiiative. We have seen that the pur- 
posive system is organic in that its parts are essentially related 
to tlie whole which depends w^on them. 1 now suggest tliat 
the oiganic system is in a general sense puri)osive, i.c,, at least 
conational, becoming purposive at its higher removes. The 
purposive and the mechanical, on the other hand, reniaiu 
fundamentally distinct categories. 

Whether anything exists in correspondence with the juir- 
posive category is, oi course, another, and it is a harder, 
question. There aic real and unreal diificulties. The real difti- 
culty is to get a definite external test of purposive delermiua- 
tioii. Machines are made hy the human mind and hand to 
execute hnniMii jmrposes. Tliough each ]>art of such machines 
ads indejMMidently, yet tlie niacliine may be so contrived, hy 
i-akiiig llmiiglit for contingencies, as to vary its action suitably 
to the varying re(piireinents of the pur]>use which the inahcr 
liad in view. 'J'lie limit of such variability is that, however 
much the machine process may change, it must still be change 
from one uniform type-process to aiiotlier. An indefinite 
luiiiiber of types of required action may l)e foreseen and 
provided for, but they must all be types, riivpose, on the other 
hand, being hunt( Juh' guidecl by the relation <»t‘ each particular 
act to its particular end, may he wholly individual. (.)n behalf 
of the mechanical viov, the reply might be made that the 
distinction if clear in principle is not applicable without 
ambiguity to actual behaviour. May not the living being l i‘ a 
macliine devised to nioct a vastly greater number of con- 
tingtuicies than any iiiauiuiate inachiiie, hut so devised that 
contingency just supplies the necessary slimuliis to the 
necessary imrts to act in such a way as is consonant with the 
maintenance of the organism ? On Ixjhalf of this view, there 
not be lacking evidence of hliiulncss and mechanical 

proiKirtioii to the deliwioy of the luechanism 
^■equireiueiitr^*^ Providing for nil the oontingeneies of varying 
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tendency in human, as in other animate, behaviour. Two thiiiTs 
however, must be said : — 

(a) There seems no theoretical limit to the plasticity of 
human purpose. No range is too vast, no consideration too 
remote, no correlation too complex to affect our action if 
occasion calls. We are nowhere finally stopped, and it is this 
not the absence of continuity in character, which is what we 
really mean by freedom. 

(h) If this freedom of range could in any way be supposed 
to rest on a pre-established structure, so formed as always 
to act suitably to the required effect, yet without being 
determined by the actual relation of the given act lierc and 
now to the effect, it would postulate the operation of a creative 
mind of infinite scope, capable of foreseeing and providing for 
every detail of our individual lives. That such a structure 
should be the product of heredity is wildly impossible. Out 
evolution is from simpler and more general to more highly 
organized and individualized activity, and can at best only 
supply a structure suited to respond uniformly to situations 
of a general character. The mechanical view must break 
with evolution and po.stuIate a Calvinistic deity and a 
detailed predestination. The main objection to this view is 
that the world is not one which we can fit in with the 
l)os.sible plans of a mind uiiconfined by any limitations. 
There may be evidences of purpose in the world — personally 
I think there are — but not of unconstrained, undefeated 
purpose. They are of one or more purposes that are constantly 
broken, limited, incomplete. Nor is there any way of escape 
by supposing the infinite mind to be stupid or bad, for in the 
region of mind badness, stupidity and limitation are at bottom 
aImo.st convertible terms. There are then strong reasons or 
rejecting predestination. Predestination — deterinination 

an exterior purpose — seems the only alternative to 
admission of determination by internal purpose. 

The more unreal difficulty is that to which moa*' 
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baft attached. It is supposed that the whole physical 
world moves mechanically. The living being is physical. 
Therefore, it moves mechanically. Either the major or the 
minor premiss really assumes the point in question. We 
may everything that is purely physical 

moves meuhaiiically, but is the conscious living being purely 
physical? If the term “juircly” is omitted, the major 
premiss becomes doubtful. We are not to suppose a physical 
body somewhere within which a soul is stated, acted on by 
the impact c»f molecules and reacting upon them. What 
we call the i»hysical is just as much of ntality as is known 
to us by the senses and various inferences which wc draw by 
putting the reports of the penst*s together. We have not the 
smtillcst reason to assume that what we so get exhausts the 
nature of any real thing, unless we liml that it explains 
the whole behaviour of that thing. Now, in the case of living 
beings, we find just the contrary and, moreover, of one of these 
living beings, every one of us has independent and first hand 
iiifonnatioii showing that it contains clement. s that are not 
physical. What is the difficulty of supposing that these 
elements play their part in determining its behaviour, i,c., that 
the living l>cing is a psychopliysical whole in which the parts 
arc held together and their action correlated by elements — 
forces it you will — which are determined in their direction by 
the results to which their actions tend as they affect the living 
whole? 01)jection is, perhaps, taken on the ground of a 
supposed breach of continuity, but none sucli exists, if body 
ami soul instead of being regarded as separate cidities are 
taken as names for distinguishable (and i)ossihly incomplete) 
aspects of one real being. Or, is it alleged llial we are 
postulating a motion or change in the ilirection of a motion 
Without a force to cause it ? If the term fovoo is used, not for 
aerate of acceleration, but for a cause of motion, that is not 
case. The conative condition is a force proiluciiig motion, 
fiuestioii is merely in what ways and in what directions 
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such a force acts, aiul tlie answer that it is directetl towards 
results in no way attects its capacity to direct motion. Or, is it 
supposed that causation is denied, the truth lieiny that the 
attempt is merely to discover what kind of cause purpose is? 
That the puriw)se as something found in you or me grows out of 
what we were before is not (lucstioned. If the olijectiou turns 
on none of these points, it comes simjily to this, that all 
causation must bo mechanical — wliich was to be proved, hut 
is not. 
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XIX.— 5^Y-MrOSlUM : 1^0 FINITE INDIVIDUALS 

POSSESS A SUr.STANTlVE OK AN ADJECTIVAL 

mode of being ? 

Bij Beknauu ]V)SAxguKT, A. S. Puixc:le-Pattisox, G. F. Stout, 
and Lord Haldaxe. 

1. — Jit / Beunakd Bosanquet. 

1. In consiiUTintf some recent literature of this question,* I 
am stroii^dy iiiipiessetl with the result tliat there are two lines 
of ai’giiiuont to he regarded.f 

i. The one sot of ai-giunenis a]>iH*als to the fact of 
existence. It re.^^ls upon the proposition that tinite indi- 
viduals are individual existents. Using, then, the unrestricted 
premiss that all individual existents are ultimate subjects, it 
applies this conclusion to spiritual tinite individual.^, together 
with all existent “things/* including things that are parts of 
things. I sliall suggest that a proof depending on so wide a 
premiss is precliulcd from .‘iUpporling, in a serious sense, the 
thesis that spiritual finite individuals j»«issess siihsianlivo or 
substantival being. 

* I noti! that Professor ^l*rhmli'-Patlirti»ii, Tfic of (rod, uses 
indiileiviitly the tonus ‘‘t»nhsT7uitjyb-^ aiidj*'afif>staiitival.'’ ** Suhstan- 
tu’e (p. 272 ) 1 to iii^a'n of the iia’tliro iJ. a suhstaiKv, and “sub- 
stimtivap- (p. 2S2) nf the nature of a iiuiin sphstuiitivo. Tliis is not 
tinnnpoi'tjiiil, as the nieaniitg of swhstrtiieo,'’ is LaVet'^sl l»y liis arguiiieiit, 
agreeiiU'iU with olhers, almost to that of' ‘«nofln suhslaiuive." U 
■* |ou advapce’that-i-f. iW latter ihrMting were -.ill thii is in 

8uV 'w- ^^** ^*' Ihj ntf AoulSt; thai^’ai^'jrOlijLVt of i hough t i on Id he 

pretV^' of haffhjf “autwtnhtiYal" being) and any could he 

not cleeisive, this fad is signitieant, and was, of 
«»««, fully by Aristotle. 

difforei hiterpretatimi of ime of these would remove the 

wt. will refer again to tliU |K>int (see p. r»Ot>}. 
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ii. The otlier set of arguments appeals to the iiilentioual 
character of spiritual finite beings as such — to their pn-ton, 
sions and their implications — ^a question of unity as an object 
or ideal rather than as a subject. It deals with sucli nialtors 
the self ill morality and religion, witli its pretension to assicrt 
a unity which it do(»s not find existent, to be free an,} 
I'csponsible, to I'cmain itself even in the social bond or in 
oneness with God. A conclusion from such consideiations 
would be strictly applicable to the finite spiritual individual. 
Ihit I shall urge that from such considerations the ctjiiclusion 
must be that which I advocate, and not that which is advanced 
against me. The sidritual individual has a solid claim to 
substantive being only iiulii*eclly, and through an admission 
and recognition tlial his immediate self is of a nature which, to 
speak ill terms of the antithesis before us, cannot he called 
substantive, and must by preference be set down us atljeoiival. 

2. I will h(»gin by slating what I take to he the essence of 
the first set of arguiiienls. They turn, nut uiion anything 
peculiar t<# a finite spirit, but upon the fact of thinghood. 
Aristotle’s doctrine of substance seems to be typical uf thorn, 
and is ad(jpted hj' Professor Pringle- Pattisun,* who at this 
point only, I tliink, strikes into thi.s first line of argument, 
Iiidifrereiiily, as I gather, the individual man and, for example, 
tlie stone in his signet ring, are taken to ho suhslaneei?, as 
subjects that cannot Ije pretUcates,f So, according to Professor 
Stout, following, as lie rightly says, the popular opinion, is any 
existent thing or existent part of a thing, an orange* or a 
dog's tail — it dcKSs not matter how subordinate to other indi- 
viduals, or how far from such self-existence as belongs to llie 
universe. It need merely have the independence ol a sub- 
stantive in relation with its adjeclive.s.§ It imi-t he ^ 


♦ 77//? of p. 272. 
t Vf JoMupb, liUnttl. to LmjWj ]). 50, «/. 167 
J /'w. Ari 9 t. ^V/c., 1902-3, pl»- 22. 

§ Stout, for. c/i., //. note P- *179, ah<»ve. 
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poiioretc — that is, though its relatedness to other things may 
(leteriniwe its special nature (no unrelated* nucleus, so far as I 
is reserved in contrast with such related ness), its 
particular existence must nc»t be derivative from this. But, 

I suppose, it is only in its fully detennined relate<lness 
that we could think of it as substance or subject. In its 
existence behind or abstracted from this it would lie empty, 
a Duuj sich. 

The limits of tin*, class «>f substances which .are ultimate 
subjects are, as 1 saiti, taken to lie those c»f thinghood.-f* Any 
“thing’* is an ultimate subji^et, a subslnntive, ami. I jiresume, a 
substance (Vrofe-ssor Stout dues not use ihe hiiter term), and, 
yj/-o self-existent. An abstract nualitv imiy he existent, 
but cannot be self-existent.J 

In Professor Laird’s most solid ainl instructive discussion 
we get the best that can be done on this mctln.»»l.§ The soul is 
n substance hecaiiso it is an existent nnity uf existent 
experiences, — cognition, conation, and feeling. — cached’ which is 
siicli as to imply a nnity of il.<clf and the others. Tliese 
exi>erioiices are .snb.stance.s, though not self-subsisleni 
substances. They are parts of the soul-suhstauee, and not 
merely qualities of it. They are “parts of its existence” in 
Piul’essor Stout’s sense. The .stnil-substaiice m its acts in their 
continuity and unity, and not iiicduding their i>hjects. But we 
can identify the acts and e.stimate their continuity — so 1 read 
the theury — only through their ohjeels. The soul-siibstaiico’s 
continued identity, fnnn heginning end of its expi‘rienced 
life-course, is but little, fluctuating, and full i»f gaps, and 1 adtl, 
fur iny part, full of po.sitive incoherenci', .sidf-rejeetion, and 
‘^•If-contradiction. And we are, according to Trufessor Laird, 

I as, tf.r/.j Pr<ifcs8or Parker asHunies, St'lf atnf p. 247. 

‘W ''o ^ ^ wnderstaiid, is Prufesser Ijaird's view, PnHrmj* of the 

+ alse Professor Parkers, c/L, p. 267. 

+ A arker, ( oc . «•»>. 

^ ®«penally tlio conclusion, p. 3f»0 jf., .and p. IIV*. 

:! H 
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not entitled to ullirm its pi*c-existence nor its post-ex i.stenoc to 
the life wo exi)eiieiice, tliougli neither are we entitled to jleny 
them. We are told, indeed, of a claim to freedom, iiidopciulftnce 
responsibility * I cite a characteristic sentence. “ We know 
what our souls are, we know the meaning of tlieir idenlii v, we 
know the sense in which they are distinct and indepoiKkjnt 
tlie world, llecanse we know lliese things we sliould lu>Ii! f.ijt 
to tlieni,” etc. 

It is a great thing to find a clear issue. These wonis, tjiken 
ill their context and supportetl as they are supporloil, ])n‘oiseIv 
exiness what I am anxious to deny. They decline, as I gallur. 
the conclusions of that iirst line of argunnmt to wliioli I .-hd 
referring, and the jiosition they lay iluwn exactly cnilMMliLs ihe 
popular nnsconcei»tion which to me ap]U'ars umst, al vaviimce 
with facl.t t or here, as I iinderstainl tlie issue, we can assert 
nothing without juissing into argument of the second type. The 
proof of dislinct existence is no kxsis for predicates such as iliose 
connected with free<loni. That jiroof applii*s to all tliinijs ami 
parts of things, and to all minds of hrutes. And for these it 
clearly carri<?s no siich iniplicalions. Therefore?, hy itself, it 
cannot do so for other hidings. 

So far as the tii-st line of argument has carried ns. ilic 
distinction hciween suhsUntive or suhslantival on ilio one 
hand, and predicative or adjectival on the other, amounts to 
nothing more than the tlisiinction between a complox ef 
predicates, pre.supjiosed as connected in a siiigki foen.s of appre- 
hension, anil a jiredicate or predicates separately rcfeiivd eithei 
to such a nexus, or to the one nltiniate subject wlailcver tl»‘d 
may be. There is no s«n-li thing as a pretlicaic or adjcctne 
which is not refi.uTcd to any subject at all. Now, we 


* Op, cit.f pp. Riifi, WVi. 
t r/, ProfesMor W. K. 
Papers in ilonanr 


r ». r.. H.j.-kiiig on “The H..lt-Fr.M..li.ui 
«/ //oy.-?, p. 270. “ft iH not by (lie 

of any Moni-.subHtanns that I am defincil a self, 3;^;). 

meaning of iny lifo-plnii, by this ]KiHMesHioii of an ideal v. • P* 
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that or existence gives no guarantee whatever for 

the relevance, either to each other, or to the propositions 
ina».le about the existent, of the predicates presupposed 
to bo connected in it. Locke’s wonderful section* tells 
us that iif)thing can be guaranteed te exliiidt within itself 
the coudilions of the attributes we a.sci‘il)e to it. In other 
words, the conception of any thing, as a unitary subject, though 
we assiiiue that it has some degree of intrinsic connection, can 
have n<» definite limits assigned it. There is no lu’oposition 
about it which can be known as strictly ami adeipiately true. 
The familiar impossibility of determining what is and what is 
not so much as to be called a “thing,” reinforces this 
aiguiiient.t There is no ulliiuale reason bn* taking one complex, 
at least below conscious individuals, as a single thing m(»re than 
another. They include one another in iniminerable subordiua- 
tifjiis, from the Sahara, for example, or any }>atch of it, down to 
any grain of sixiul in it. A thing, thei*eb)re, as an exisience, can 
have no claim to be an ultimate subject. It is, as such, a 
provisional subject, and has, of course, a l)eiug and reality, and 
is necessary to the univer.se. I>ut it is selected for convenience 
of special km^wledgi^ or practice, and justifies its selection in 
imlefmilely varied ilogrees. This, we have seen, the arguineni 
before us adnnl.s. 

It should be iiote<l at this point that the phrase “ultimate 
subject ” .suggests a type of .subjwts to which subjects of all 
types are reducible. If we apply the words in this sense to 
finite individuals, then either the proposition which applies 
them is obviously false, or finite individuals must iuelude, fnr 
example, such subjects as civilisaticui.^ society, nature, pn^po-i- 
tions about which are certiiinly irreducible to jwopo.sitions 
®bout persons or things. This result would dostrey the 


* Kway, IV, vi, 11. 
t ^ircl, p. 353 ; My i, p. 129. 

I Joseph, Introd. to p. 1(58 ; Lain!, p. 339. 

2 11 2 
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pre-eminence clainiod lor singular beings in the pluralisiii. 
sense. It would force us to recognise a series of siilijeeis 
progressively nearer to being ultimate, up to the univeise. 

But can a thing, even considei'cd as a provisional subject 
ever be regarded as adjectival or as a predicate i Air. .bjsoph* 
says very reasonably, in explaining the general view which I 
for one, have adopted : “ There is no desire to deny to indi. 
viduals a relative inde]iondence, nr lo })retend that the relation 
of attributes orunivcrsals to the concrete individual is tluisanui 
relation as that of an individual to the system of reality which 
includes him.” And of course this is so, while we are in tlie 
attitude presupposed by the first line of argument. The whole 
point of this is that it forgets the abstraction under which it 
appreliends the structure of experience. 

What follows, lu)Wever, from the above explanalion is 
this. The complex taken as one with some f 3 xisU*iit, aiul 
commonly accepted as a thing or solid starting point, sulKstanco 
or subject, U in truth, as we saw, a set of detorniiuations 
which, with or without some pretence to system, arc wholly 
inadequate and self-contradictory as a subject to the proiMwitifii 
in which they stand. Their real function ami positi«‘n, 
therefore, is like that of other a<ljectives or jiredicales whii.li 
are ideiitiiied with an existent as e«nidili«»ns explaining h»iihmj 1 
its ciiaracters, or as prtMlicates explaiiietl by some. Y«>u CiUinot 
ascribe pmlicates truly to tin? existent as ytui apprehend ii. 
You ascribe them to loality on coiidilions roughly imlieated by 
riie marks of that existent. “ Iteality as indicated hy the 
characters of gold is heavy.” ** Ueality as including certain 
asjiects of the geological liist*>ry of onr globe is the Athintic 
Ocean.” fn short, “ Jfeality i.s such that at or in S it is 1. 

This is the formal account of the existential atliriiiation. Its 
essential truth seems to me obvious, l^ockes section is enoUpi 
lo justify us in setting down most existeiits as siibordiiwte to 


* Logie^ loc, cit I do not mean 


that he adopts this view. 
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the universe in such a way as must surely be called adjectival. 
Adjectival does not mean abstract or in the air. The 
adjective “agrees with** its substantive. Its name implies at 
once attachment and detachment. Any point in the nature of 
a substantive can be taken apart and made an adjective ui it. 
We do not, indeed, think of the features cuiTently pre- 
supposed in the solid subject, the starting point of judgment, 
as adjectives. Yet the adjective, when distinguished, remains 
attached, and presupposes in its own nature the nature of its 
substantive. 

When this is considered, we are driven to treat highly 
subordinate existences as adjectival to tlieir superordinate 
existences. They are emphasized in detaclimont from them, 
but they qualify them, and lose either signiticance or, in some 
cases, the conditions of existence if vieweil as detached from 
Ihoin. It is mere formalism, dependent upon a substantiation 
of provisional subjects, that hinders us from saying so. And 
^Y^• liave seen that the formula which Siiys otherwise — the 
cmivnt hn'inula S is P — is false. l\ in S is P, ur R as S is P, 
aj)plicable to part as qualifying wliole, is I lie formula which we 
want, and which we shall find expressing the s])irilual truth in 
the second line of avguiuenl willi precise tidelily. It leads us 
somewhat to exteml the usage of the term “adjective,** in 
proportion as we note the superficial and pruvisinnal natui’e ol 
ordinary substantives. To lake Profes.sor Stout's homely 
inslaneo, it is plain that the dog's tail ipialifies the dog. It is 
imiongihe first things you imte as decisive of his kind or his 
heavily. When we are told it is a juirt of the dog s existence, 
and not of his nature, this is a jdain i»verslatenient. It is 
nieant that it alst) attracts attention fi»r its «>wn sake, and is a 
this thing” with a nature of its own presupjiosed in it. And 
can try to look at it so; but you cannot really adhere to 
®^ch a point of view. Neither existence nor nature belong to it 
) Itself. The possessive genitive, which marks it as a part, and 
^viiig its value in being a part, marks it no less as being of 
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a predicativo nature. You cannot think or speak of it without 
such a genitive. If you try to do so, you think or speak falsely, 
making an abstraction which you forget. If you reiuciuber tiie 
absti'action you iu-e making, the term becomes predicative at 
once. The same applies to all parts of things. When we come 
to parts of spiritual wholes, the argument is at a difTovent level, 
and yet moi*e decisive. Hut there is still a word to be said to 
emphasize the predicative nature of parts in highly nniiied 
wholes, even on an existential basis. 

You can predicate any part of a structure, of the whole as 
subject taken in a certain aspect. It is what, so eonsitlered, 
the whole becomes. It is no bar to sucli subordination that it 
may possess a iwrticular structure wliich rei>eats that of other 
particulars, and so is <listinct from tliem and side by side with 
them. Its particular structure, tv/., as a unity of acts \Yliich 
imply each other,* is no bar to its taking on a special sliapu 
and character expressive of its sulKH’dination ti> and wilhiii an 
inclusive structural .syst(3in. At this level, in the (MiiMi){iri.soii 
with common thinghood, it i.s a fair )Kiralltd to point owl that 
the unit divisions within the whorls which are irrei«»vcialjly 
merged into the single orchid blossom liave, each within itself, 
overlaid by the iiiclu.sive striiclure, I lie whole iear-nalure with 
its appropriate equiinuent of spiral vessels. Our minds, if they 
could he visualised, although they repeat in each an aiialwi^oiis 
structure, would not look like self-contained slKi]a*s, each 
repeating the otlier side by side like oiir bodies set in a 
They would hiok like hit.s of maehiiics or organs of orgaiiisiiis^i 
fragmentary and iiicoinjirchcnsiido till the whole were supplied 
to which they respectively l»el«>ngeil, each with its driving- 
bands or nerves or wireless aerials hanging loose around it, all 
senseless and self-contradictory apart from the inclusive 
.structural system. Tliis would be the case even if 
internal .structure were ultiiiiaU;. It would be merged an 


* ProfesHor Laird’s soul-Bubfltanco. 
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overwhelmed tis instrumental to a wider identity. It is so 
continually in the daily life of fully developed intelligences. 
But, further, the alleged internal structure is secondary.* We 
can Iiave experience below any such structure, and we might 
liavc it above. 

1 note the coninioii refuge of scmi’])lurnlist reasonings in 
aihiiitting that linite individuals are interrelated, but only in 
determined V)y interi-elatedness.t To me this seems 
an ( 3 vasion. It is meant to suggest a cn)\vd of co-ordinate 
individual reals, like Ilerbart's, entering into relations which 
are secondary to their private being.J But these co-ordinate 
reals are pure assumption. There is nothing in experience to 
suggest drawing a line hetween inter-ndaledness and non-re- 
liitediicss : and the plain fact is tliat of super- ami subordinate 
reals. Vou cannot possibly draw an absolute boundary line 
rouiul any reals but spirits; and they, as we shall see, have 
jKiwer explicitly to negative the bonmlary wliich, in a sense, 
they siigge.sl. When I say that, certain a])parcnt subjects are 
ailjccUval I do not inendy deny noii-rclalediiess :§ whal I aim at 
denying is co-ordinaie ndateilness. We arc speaking of the 
lyi»ical relation of an individual t«> the univcisc. I am surprised 
that this should have been eoniparetl to the rclalimi l»clween a 
shoe and a foot, or a son and a father. 

We shall see further reasons below f<»v admiiling that pro- 
visional subjects taken in tlieir whole reality*^ are best con- 
sidered as characters predicable of the universe. And the 


* Sec Bradley, Appearatu'i\ p, 477. 

+ Stout, Uk\ c«V., p. 21 ; Pringlo-Paitison, p. 271 : Parker, p. 246 jf. 
it is moat remarkable how Pnifossor Parker favours sueh au 
^wmpiion by in.stanoes naively taken from siipertkial wholes. The 
piv-exist,’* “ native,’* and “ nequived/* npplieil to the individual, 
this fallacy, pp. 246. 254, 271. 

I Pnngle-Pattison, loc. at. 

!l ?6. 

fioHe ^ ** whole reality of the 
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analysis of the judgment wliioli I liave su^^gested agi-ees fiindji. 
mentally and especially with the nature which lull expciieuce 
demands for the finite individual spirit. 

It is uiged that iiidivuluals are none the less Hpprelieinlej 
as they really are, if apprehended as distinct individuals in 
spite (»f helungiiig to a superior whole. Ahsiraetioii or analysis 
does not involve falsehood.* On this the eomnicnt iiKlicated 
above seems to me simple and decisive. The jpiestiun is 
whether, in considering the subonlinate individual, the alistmc- 
tioii involved in attending to it ///</• *.irtHrnir is forgotten or is 
remembered. In the popular attitude — the altitude to whidi 
pluralist or semi-pluralist reasonings a]»i>eal--ii is foigcjUen. 
And the individual taken tta real on that basis is, IheivtW, 
jjartly unreal, and its appoaraiiet* is in some ilegrec illusoiv. 
In the attitude to which wx* shall tinally a[»pcal, which regards 
the substantiality a^crilted to the sidf as intimtional, the 
ah.straclion involved in appicliending the siibonlinatc indi- 
vidual is uiiforg»ilti*n. TIun means, in nihcr words, that ii is 
annulleil, that the elaiiii <iflcn iiiatle in argiiiiiciil'l* is ivally 
justilii d, and that the provisional individual is appridicinlcd in 
its true place*, and in unity with the snperinr whole. So t'aras 
it can U? thus apprchcinled it is or w«»idd be ival. Its 
anec is so far not a “mere ap|KMranee.'’ and involves noclcnieiil 
of illusion. So apjireliendcfl, as in the soe(Hid line of arguiiifiit 
wbicli I shall consider, and not otln*rwise, it may fairly bo 
called .snb'laiitival. 15nt tliis is imt in its own riglil, fbr it is 
then revealed as an adjective at oncir atlaelied to ainl »li‘lJiclied 
from its suhstaiilive. 

.*>. I now approach the .seeoinl line of argiiiiient, and must 
(uidnr.ss invHflf to IVofes.sur Pringle-J^ltlisoIlS positum. In 
main he and I an? urgning on common grunnd, a ground much 
narrower than that on which my «li.scn8sioii has so farnioM » 

* Stout, htc. rit., p. 23 ; Tarker, jip. S')?, 26r». 

t Stout, Ax?. fiV. ; Parker, Ax?. tvV. 
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tliougli at one point, as it seemed to mo, lie retreats to that less 
relevant basis. For the most part, however, we are both 
reasoning about spiritual finite beings and on the basis of tbeir 
claims and implications. 

Ourcomniuii ground, as state*l by Professor Pringle-Pattison 
liimself,* includes a negation and an assertion. AVe bf)th rrjtrt 
«tlie old doctrine of the soul-substance ns a kind of meta- 
])hysical atom.” We both Ijelicve that the mere individiml 
nowhere exists; “ he is the. creature «)f a theory.” “ 1 loth his 
existence and his nalui-e (his ‘ that ’ and bis ‘ what ') aie derived. 
It is iibsnrd to talk of him as self-subsisteiit or existing in his 
own rigid.” I need not multiply citations. Again, we both 
that if we could jhissoss ourselves entirely we slniuld 
!« . . . . either the Abscdiite in iH'nprltt pfraonn, or Browning's 
liiiite ch.ul untroubled l»y a spark.*” All ibis, then, is c«)mm«ai 
gruund.” 

The main <lini.Tence Detween us is indicated in the sentence 
which forms (be tljeiue of tliis discussion. So far as the term 
suhstance is implied by Professor Pi ingle-Patlisnn, its meaning 
is luweied+ t<i soiaetbing like iitain sub>taniive, anil expressly 
guarded against im]d>ing Spiimzistic substance, or self-sub- 
Hislciiee. It is exj»ressly idenlilied wilb Arislnlelian substance, 
or the character of any and every subject wbicli eanimt be a 
pivilicate. The argument here drops down, as 1 said abi>Ye. to 
the levi*l of resting upon distinguishable exisleuee eoucrele 
ihiiighnod, taking no aci‘«aml of wbal is speeial to a finite 
fipiriiual being, would even admit that an individual 

tnighl be adjectival, if that only meant iiUenelaled with other 
leak Tu me, us 1 wiid, the tenii wmild imply suborilinatioii in 
place of Co-ordination — the character of being something which 
main being and value as a iiualitieatiou of a whole which 
mcludes it. So far, our disagnvnienl is marked. 1 should have 

* The /c/fvr of Otui, pp. 257 - 260 . 
t See notes, p. 47D. 
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held, indeed, that our previously noted a^rceiiicnt covered tlife 
point, and recpiircd him to admit the finite being's iutriuiiie 
snbordinateiiess. Ihit he does not understand it so. All this 
however, as we saw, amounts to little more than an argunient 
from distinct existence. 

Appealing, also, to a further line of argument, ht* Ims 
more important characteristics to insist upon. 1’liese may 
be fairly summarised under two heads. Tliere is tin* i,,|,i(j 
of membership of the Absolute, and in connection wiiii 
what I may coin a phrase to exjiress as the Irlpi.hMical 
status of tinile spirits in the universe. .Ami ilicir is the 
kindred problem of freedom and self-distinrtioii in tlic 
exjM'rionces of which love, soc^ial morality, and religimi are 
typical exanijdes. 

1 amcriticisi-d f«ir rejecting iho maion »d‘ the irn'inlu-rsliipi.f 
finite .siiirits as such in the Absiduli*. 1 partly cxi»ljiincd my 
position on this point in tin? Mtm/ mdici* of rrnfe<sni‘ l'ritii;li;- 
l^atlison’s Imnk, ami I need imt be lengthy ben*. 1 rejccteil 
the term membership, l•e^•au^e 1 tbniigbl it wmild minmil me 
to what we ImjIIi rejnidiate, — eternal snhsi.-uiees, diireiviilKi- 
tifiiis Ilf the ahsiiliite, itleiilified with finiti* selves. Ilcio I 
billow l>r. McTaggarls logic,* though imt his opinion, hi 
view of our imjaufeclions then* must he, lie argue.s, a cliasm 
either between the Absolute, and the liiiiti* .-elf as we 
experience it, or betwieii the tinile self as we i*x|»eiieMce 
it and its own reality. He accepts the latter alli‘nialivc, 

I find myself driven to the foriiier.+ So far as this clioice 
goi*s, I may claim my critic's as.scnt. He rejects with me 
the pluralist’s eternal siih.stance.s. Ami I would call atten- 
tion to the expression, which ho cites with ajiproval 
rrofessor Laurie, that the predicates of the Ah-'chde 


* tStiifUes in. Ue*j**tmn sect. 39. reality 

+ CrnleHH in n further Hcnse the ALmoIiiIo wei'O taken as 
of all finite selveH. 
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worlds.* Something of this kind was also in my 
both in conceiving linitc imlividuals as predica- 
tive in character, and in holding at the same time that. s(iiue 
iiioi'C inclusive difrerentiations than finite .selves would lie more 
fittingly considered predicates of the whole. 

It was a motive to this opinion that T could not bring 
myself to hold finite stdves to be necessarily eternal or ever- 
lasting units. I cannot be sure whether this is intended to be 
a subject of complaint against me. My critic imwbeie rejects 
my view, but he .seems to find fault with my tliemy lor 
implying it. And I d<i not say that transience is incompatible 
with membership in a nnii-lraiisiciit whole. Ibit obviously, 
taken aloii.ii with the n| her iiii|ierfeetions of existent selves, it 
allecls the kind of meinl»er.<bip which can be ascribed to the 
iraiisieiil. The anahiey with the lower animal mind presses 
upon ns here. 1 understand it to be argued that 

M. Aviiobrs I)achshuiid+ irtta or u an individual iic-mber «»f the 
Absoluie ( If ho was, I shouhl hanlly tibject culling all 
finite s]»irils also miMnlnirs i»t it in at least a ptivallel sense. 
For lie wa.s individual, suivly, rather f«»i’ niliers than for 
himself; and this is very noticeably the line of the critic's 
aiguiiuMit at this p<»iul. If we rely on such suiH‘ri*ii insight 
into indivhliiality, we abandon the position iliat the self has 
membership in the shape in whieh it experimet^s itself. If be 
was not an individual member, and I should liave ilnmgbi ibis 
the mute ajjpropriate language, I slmuld urge iIjui I’ne iiigii ami 
uniipiL*. value which my critic claims fi»r ibal little self*' 
shows that what wc really need for our estimate of finite 
teiiigscaii be satisiiofl witliout *»ur taking tipon us the hazard 
'>f assert i I ig meinhership for every finite spirit as it siaml.s and 
expciieiici's itself, with nil its im])erfection.s on its head, and' all 
gamut of degret'-R. 

1 think that my critic's teleological status of 
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finite spirits*, though in the general line of my own coii. 
victions, is too rigid and exacting a view. He holds lliat tlie 
<levelopment into finite spirits — our spirits as we know 
must be the chief end and aim of the Al^solute. 1 cannot 
escape Hr. ifcTaggart's argument. 1 cannot believe lliat the 
supreme end of the Absolute is to give rise to beings such as I 
experience myself to be. And 1 leciir to my critic's own 
words. If I possessed myself entirely, I shoulil be the Absolute 
and, I contiiim», 1 sliould not be what 1 exiierience existentially 
as myself. Suppose the “ worlds” to be realised wore not you 
and I and the Daohshund, but beauty, truth, and love in 
dillerenl renderings through dillerent “ createil” systenis. AVe, 
])erliaps, might be instrumental as trivial elements to one such 
World. 

Meiiibershi|i in a .sense, of course, there must l»e in the 
Absolute for all its olement.s. It is the form of nieinl)t»rsliip, 
wlietiier as we exist in exjierienee or ollim-wisi^. that sets the 
probleijj. If reality is teiii]»oral, a transiiuit i‘xisti'iK*e as such 
can have btii a vtfiy pa.ssing tenure of meiiibcisliij» ; and, surely, 
must jiossess some other form at r«;alily tliaii individual heiiij; 
as a member. If reality is limele.s.s, iln* iransieiit existence 
iiiusl syniljolise sonic participation which is not coiiiiiKMl to its 
jiiissage ill lime. I will try l*i fill out these liints l»ch)\v. 

I could liave modelled my siatmnciit into an almost 
Complete agrcfriiicni with Professor Pringle- Pall isoii, for the 
explicit cliflerence between us is one *if projiorthai ami 
But as there underlies this a ival contrast of tendency, which 
he has rightly felt, and as it de]»eiids on a |)uint of view \'hicJi 
I am exceedingly desirous to emphasise, 1 will exjuvs-s niy 
]>o.silion as uncoiiiproiiii.singly «as possible. I was not abkciUo 
ojieii thi.s ili.sciission in (»rder to gloss over a radical 
of feeling, lint, I snjipose, in order to make it explicit, j 
therefore, 1 will state the rest of my argument in teinis o 


The phrase is not his. 
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distinction between the two attitudes to life, whicli, as 1 
guiwresteil at lii’st, are resjieetively embodied in the two sets of 
aiiriiinents we are concerned with, and between which I am 
(lesirons to express iny preference. 

The reniainiiif; issues whieli I have to discuss w'ith niy 
Clitic amount to the I irnhleiii of free self-deterniination on the 
pit of th<^ s])iritual linile iinlividual. and the concirivahility of 
conllnenct'! Iw^tweeii siu-h indiviihials, or tlieir iransniutation 
ami absoriitioii in tin; Abstilule. \ htdieve that I can be.st 
sum u]» niy <nvH wlinle ar^uineiiL, and ex]dain iny jiosition as 
to the |»oinls just iinmtioneil, hy iryiiio lo set out the two 
fiualaiiuMilal attitudes to wliieh 1 have just referred. The 
(li-stinction hetween them is founded on tlie idea tliat the 
inith of our a]i|ireliensinn of individuals within a wlndc — 
that is, the reality of tin* individuals si> ap^utdiended — is 
relative to the de^Tee in which we have forj.:oiten or have not 
furj^oUen — are unawakt* or awake to — the ah'^lraotimi iiivolvetl 
in a))prehendino them. 

i. The ]) 0 ]mlar atlilude. in considerinj^ tinile individuals, 
wlifther things or jiev.sous, is frankly I'luralist. Alike in eon- 
teni]»l5iiing the natural and the human werld, ii models itself 
on the a])])arenl self-identity of the mnvahle ami seli-eohcreiii 
body. It is reinforced hy tlie current conceplieii. an allernalive 
expressinii of itself, whieii eoiilines identity to linear or sue- 
cwsuuial continuity, the so-called existential or numerical 
idcnliiy of iiulividual things. In one of the most recent and 
capable diseussions of the self we have this assumptien ipiiie 
naively exjuesse<l. Identity is only within one thing, lleiween 
things iliere can only In* similarity.* 

This aUiliule. is further eontirmed in the case »•!’ human 
beings hy theories (»f the first look,t whicli deal with thmn as 

ext I*' The aiisuiii|iti«iii iiu»si reiiuu ktiMe in viow «•£ the 

identity in difference wliiidi IVofessoi* I’.irkrr inakos 
individual. 

Thtorif 0/th« State, p. W/. 
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incnibers of a crowd. The apparent self-c;oniiiloU?iie.ss of „„j 
bodies, and tlieir external i*ei>etitiun of a sinj^le ty])e, sidn l,y 
side, as free ligures devoid of material eo-adaiilatioii oi 
nection, oecupy our vision, blinding us to the mciral am] 
spiritual slnicture which lies behind the visible seeiie. 

And, once more, all this is einjdiasised as llio V(mv sig 
even of onr si»irilual lives by our religiiius iiulividualisin, ^vliR-h 
re-echues the melaphvsical d(K;trine *>f siibstanet^ in a |»n|niljii' 
sliape. AVe are bnmght up t(» hlentify our sell' and our dcsliiiy 
witli the liistory of a substantial soul, by iiiijiliiation ni-e- 
existent to nur ex]>eritniccd life, and cerlaiidy post-cxistwii 
to it ; coniiniions, tlu*rel'ore, Ihioiigboul our passagf? in tiim*, 
and concentrating our hopes and fears upon its pjiilituLii 
development through life and bi*yond as the sum ami oliiiKix 
of *air value. 

This aititUile of mind, the outcome of a natural litui ami 
prolonged tradition, is very far from giving way v.licn tht 
orthodox dogmatism which reinforred it has decayed. Oiir 
being and nur destiny are still llimiglit of in terms nl* a liiirnr 
progn\ssi(in ; and llie iidicnmt demaml for self-cnniplclioii is 
construed as a <h*sire to '• go t»n ” and *’on[inia* onr acInVvcniciil 
in prftjH'iff 'I lie reality of life's issues is lii.uh* to 

de]iend upnii their piolniigatinii fnr imcIi <if ns hey<iiid the 
existence wlii'-li w** e\pi*rieiiee betW4*en biiih and •h ath, h 
we iln not ’‘go nil ’ in ]it*r.s<iii, .so it is implied, nur values Inse 
their reality. Tlie connt*(;tii.m is expres.stMl in the liniiliai 
rhym»* : — 

Life is real, life is earnest, 

AimI the grave is iml its gi«al ; 

‘ I hist th<m art, to thisl retui iu ’^t,' 

Was not to the Kon!.’’ 


Wi; sec here how naturally the reality <>f values sa»K 

to coniK'ol itself with the |icisisti;iii-».- of JJ-, 

For H vooiiwr aeiutnitiiiii, the veliicle of micli *»" " 

- ■“* I 1 read aiii 

probably tliitbreiil, but the moral atmo-splime, i 
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liteiatui’O remains for the most ]>art the same. Hoije, 

aiixw'ty* anil expectation fix tlioinselves at every nioineiit on the 
linear future, and if this l)asi.sis shaken, tlie sul.)stitntc is not a 
witler outlook, hut despair. 

1 do not see how it is possible to maintain tliat any attitude 
even remotely roseiuhliii'^ that which I have indic*al(?d does iK»t 
involve foriiett inc' the alistraction by which we attend to finite 
individuals within the whole of ex]»ericMice. The doctrine that 
identitv is oxclusividy numerical, m* of existence, is einuiih by 
itself to determine this ]n)iiit t»f view, of which it is indeed 
a concise rendering. And the contention that a substantive 
character, or that of an ultimate snhjecl, is coincident with 
tliinj'hood exhibits at onee I lie obviousness of the posiibm and 
its uiiteiuihiliiy. 

ii. 1 pass to tlu 5 further attitude whieli comes to us partly 
throin^h ibe I'xpcrience of life, as in moiality and relij^ion,* 
[Kirtly through science ami philosophy. Here we find that in 
Yiiriiius degrees we are liecoining conseious of the alistraction, 
subject U} whieh in every-day and practical life we conf»*ive 
both the ‘‘thing” and the spiritual finite individual. In laet. 
we liad already transcended it in llu^ ivei»gnilions whieh 
morality and religion imply. l>ui our power of abstaining from 
explicit rellection on what we have praiiieally recognised is, as 
as we all know, extraordinary. Thus, it is only in science ami 
plulosopliy that the ahstracliou under whieh we cuvieully 
conceive the thing and the jk'isoh is at all coin]detely umlone 

for ns,’’ as contrasted with in ns." 


Hic case of the“ thing" is simple : biu, as the essence of the 
fitst aliiiude was to treat iiulividnality on the basis of tbing- 
l^ood, it is well to recall, what was mentioned above, that ihciv 
IS really no standard of ihinghtNHl.t Distinct imliviiluality, 
fttaii} rate below the level of mind, is a tpuMion ofdegiee; 


exhibit ilUfei-eiit dcgives of it. Morality 14 verv 
forgetful « than relig^^^^ 

+ See 483, 
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and there is none such whdse boundaries cannot be iiulcfiiiiii.jy 
extended into the natural world, whether in scientific ov 
esthetic* experience. 

Turning to the .spiritual finite individual, we feel oui’selves 
here at last attempting to deal with him in his proj)cr charaetor. 
We have no doubt of his unity, his freedom, his I'eal and sub- 
stantive being, whicli in principle and on tlie whole, tliouyli 
still subject to liinitatioiis si»ringing from our inipotiMice, y^t 
reveals tlie individual in the general or ty]ucal lic;]it j,| 
which he must be taken as truly experienced wiihiii the 
univer.se. 

I will recur to tlie two h^aturesf which I propo.scd to treat 
from the present ])oint i»f view. I will try to explain, tljat is, 
how in this attitude \vc .should appri»ach the individuals claim 
to unity and to freedtun. 

We arc confident of our individual unity. It is in our 
experience aa existcnts continually int«n*fered with and lu’okeu 
down, but all this failure we resent and reimdiale. In exist- 
ence, however, as we feel every day and evny hour, it is not 
realised. TIa; continuity of our whole Kiieees.sion i»f experiiuiccs 
amounts to little, and niueh which exi.sientially altachc.s to it 
we reject and deny to lie truly our helniiging.J None the loss, 
it is our nature to l»e a single self. We claim it as a right, and 
accejjt it as a duly, (hir very repudiation of elciucnts within 
our existential complex means the rejection of what wc cannot 
unify. We carry with us a iiretension to he onr.sclf, wliich 
inclmles less and imjre than we find in our existence. Onr 
unity is a puzzle and an unrealised a.s]»i ration. It i.s deiaaiidcd 
by thought ami action, hnf- we cannot find it in existence. 

* As when a painter is said to paint on tlio whole <»f his (?!Oivas at 
once. 

t Cf. p. 480, ntf/iVf/, 

I If hy a miracle a man of sixty could have himself, jw a hoj ^ 
introduced to him and open to his insight, i.s there anything, loin 

external history, or bodily marks, hy which he could identify t ic 
with liimself 7 
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This, and not our ex].»erience of our acts, is the seci'et of our 
coiilidcnce that we are one. We arc so, ijccause to be a 
thinking being is to dcniaiid a unity, and every act of sucli u 
Ijcing is an attempt to realise it. But philosophy tells us, a.s 
we agn^ed, that if we possessed oiir unity, we should no longer 
be what we experience our existence as being. Here, then, is 
our substantive I’cality, in which we are not mere features, 
juedicales, characters, but are seen, apart in principle from 
ahstractiun, as 8ub.stantival solidly founded entities, possessed 
of an indefeasilde unity. 

Yet, what is the nature and structure of this reality f Is it 
the self as wc experience it in detail i Surely not ; or it is that 
self, lait in an illumination more intense than the customary, 
and revealing a further stnicture. It in a substance and an 
ultimate subject, but not in its own right. Its existence, as an 
existence, hears the unniistakeable stain]) of the fragmentary 
ami the jirovisional. Can there be any one who does not feel it 
so ill every act. and every thought ? But through all this, and 
operative in it, there 8hiiie.s the intentional unity. It is not my 
iiioiuul nor my star. It is the life which lives in me, but it is 
more of that life tlian I succcihI in living. I am substantive 
:iml .subject, then, but only far a.s 1 recognise myself to bn 
adjective and predicate. Tf, Ibrgelting the abstraction. I set up 
to be in myself a self-centred real, I become ipno farto in the 
main a false apjxiaraiice and all but worthless. This is when I 
come neai-est to being a substantive in my own right, in error 
auil ill sin. How can I be a false appearams^ if 1 actually 
apiicar i Is not the answer very simple ' I can mistake the 
cliaracici in which 1 app'uv. 1 seem to myself, perhaps, to be 
the KiiiLi, and I am the fool. There is, then, just this much 

h'uth in me, that I am liere upon the stage, thus much, and no 
uiore. 

Then, let us think of freedom — man’s character in morality 
*tad religion. The paradox of its nature is familiar, and needs 
a few words to exhibit its connection with llie present 

2 i 
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argument. The attitude from which we started sees freedom 
wherever the objects of volition are selected by any resimiise of 
the self. Thus, at every point, the linear self — that which lietj 
in a serial continuity of actiS — is accepted by tliia attitude as 
substantive and indeiiendent. And it is true, as I have argued 
throughout, that this self has existence, and a status whicli 
represents itself as indejiendent on the basis and auali^gy (d 
thinghood. 

But oil refk*ctivcly weighing the experience of roligif^ii {ind 
morality we necessarily su|.)er8ede this attitude by tliat otlicr »)f 
which we are stieaking. We become aware of lateral, no to 
speak, as vrell as of linear, identity, and are forciid to undo the 
abstraciion under which we were judging. We find tlint we 
were like a horse in blinkers, blind to all that is ihjI straight 
ahead. We begin to apprehend the individual as wiihin the 
super-ordiuate wholes to whicli he l)clougs, and so to estiuiiile 
in their reality both him and them. Foi* the indivitlual, us we 
are accustomed to accept him, there cfuihl be, we begin to 
understand, no sidf, no will, no knowledge, ii(» inoi.iliiy, no 
religion. Apart from the «*onleiit of his eenire there c.-ould he 
no feeling self ; aimrt from their objects his acts are an empty 
form; ami in all hi.s objects there is no object that is not 
universal and derivative. Hi.s identity with the connaunity, 
we observe, is not reducible to siinilarily between him ami 
other individuals. It lie.s in tlie jiarticipation of moral sul)- 
staiiei?, and in the reciprwal adaptation of structure, on Ihe 
part of all apparent units, to ideiUiiml ami indivisible fniietiuii.* 
A Ilian is freef — we now restrict the expression — in 
as he wills the universal ohjeet. The reason is obvious. Jt is 
only w'liat i.s universal that i.H free from self-c*ontradiction. H 
is only what is free from self-conlrailiction that can he willed 


* Set* above, p. 486. 

t It in a niioUkc of fact lo my that freedom is 
mere choice, I^rker, p. 296 : contraat Laird, p. 124. 
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without obstruction. Every coutvadictiou in my world of 
experience obstructs my action and embarrasses my will ; and 
every puin or defeat or confusion of which 1 am aware, 
ill any subject or object apprehended by me, is a contra- 
diction in my world. I am only free in such objects of 
volition as confront with adequate solutions the situations which 
1 apprehend. 

Thus, in accordance with a familiar paradox, it is only in 
a will above my own that I can find my own will and my 
freedom and inde])endence. Here, again, it is only liy acknow- 
ledging myself adjectival and under necessity that 1 am liccome 
substantive ami free. Observation «jf life at its highest 
t'lrectiveness fully harmonises with the analysis of the judgment 
.suggested above. In all serious moral action, in all social 
volition or leligious self-determination the form of experience is 
‘‘ Reality in S is P.” The moral universe in me expresses itself 
thus. There is always an ineuniiiig wave of identical object- 
consciousness. Xolhing can come of nothing: and by itself 
myself, consisting of its acts, is nothing. 

T will .s])enk of two s^K'eial ytoinls that miglit cause a 
ditliculty, — the question of initiative and the question of 
confluence. 

If every community consists of individuals, and if tlie wills 
of all indivuhnils aiD derivative, where is tlie source of deriva* 
tioii? Everything seems derivative froin what is it^self 
derivative, that is, from other individuals. The answer lies in 
the r(?cogiiition of laU^ral as well as linear identity. The 
communal will, fur oxaiiiyde, though i-eveali*d in a numl»er of 
individuals, is a single thing as much as exiernal imtui'e. which 
IS revealed in the same way. rarticipalion in its structuve 
makes every particular unit an individual, that- is, a ptirticiilar. 
m which the universal or the iiloniity assumes a 8])ecial 
iimditication. His will is made out of the cumnion substiinco. 
wid, even when when he rejects and reverses the form in which 
It is seen elsewhere, his volition is still dejuuideut on it. The 
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I'elation is familiar to us iu every structui’c of elements. Tt' ii![ 
the elements are gone, the structure is gone; hut yet tlio 
functional character of tlie structure is not co-ordinate with all 
or any of the component elements as such. It is really in tiu- 
universal function that they have even their structiire.* ft is 
this property of being a centn% in which the universal spirit 
applies itself to tlu^ concrete situation, which gives the spiritual 
individual just that note of indeiiendence which is clainuMl ioi 
him. If nothing bcyoiuh so to sixsak, the local centre Avcrc in 
oi^eratiou, there could not be the growing sense of necmiiy 
which is the mark of all serious will, and indicates thi.^ shaping 
of the common life to the sjiccial environment. S<»ine conipaie 
the volition to the judgment. The eompai ison is illuininating 
for volition. The judgment is not the response of a punctaijl 
centre, but the self-shaping of a full world. 

Then, again, is the eoiiilueuce of selves couceivahh*, ami is 
there any analogy or example in its favour ? I juight aigm* 
that the knot is cut by the admission that if we possesscMloiir s(^if 
we .shoulil be the absolute ; for certainly we should then iriclmlc 
or he blended with innumerable other selves. To explain 
furthei-. What seems to me imisnlanl is to set fiee the 
idea of the self ; to rc( fjguise that the self is constituted jnsl 
by what it is and what operates in it; and that its liinils 
and distinctness flow from this, and not this from ariygivc!i 
thing or Ixsing. Two theoretical ])oints are here eonceriii*(i. 
There is what I have called lateral identity — identity ot 
co-existent Ixjiiig as eriiit rusted with that of a thread coiitiiiuoas 
in succession, ft si.vms to me all-imporbint for a free and fall 
understanding of the self to make at least as luuehot eo-existent 
as of continuous identity. Otherwise, wo unnaturally nano'' 
down the l)asiH of our self. And there is the emptiness of (he 
ego, whicli it api»earK to me that Professor Vringle-latlison 
and Mr. Halfour misconceive with really amazing iwryeisint.^s. 


* llnldarif*, /Httiui'nnwfUiff btJft. 1^* 
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The point, as 1 take it,* is tliat if the ego lias a prior content, 
apart from what it unifies, unification becomes impossible. If 
the self is to be free and self-modelling, the ego must be a 
mere spirit of unity working in and throughout experiences. 
Otherwise, it must bring with it some character or nature 
which would Ixi an antecedent condition biassing and restricting 
die development of the soul or self. 

I am accused of not at all appi*eciating tlie idea of the self. 

1 will tiy to summarise and distinguisli precisely what seems to 
me right in the common view, what 1 should like to see recog- 
nised in addition, and what associations of the common doctrine 
[ wish to repudiate. 

1. [ agit^e that the self has existence as a function which is 
a system of function.s.t It is not a mere iuljectivc in the sense 
ill which r is so taken in the formula S is P. 

2. Bui I think it should be recognised that — 

i. Belonging to the self is a niatler of degree, and all its 
Iwlongings, including its not-self, mv contributoiy to the being 
of a finite individual. 

ii. The self and its not-self are concretely real only as 
iilciiliHed hy inudifications of universal content* and bv 
apiit^i-cipieiit .systems. 

iii. The exist^mee of the self is not adeipiate to its implied 
unity, which is a inetension inherent in a thinking being. 

•». Such ail attitude t<i the soul as is expressed in 
Swinburne s very .splendid lines, “ Becansi' man’s soul is niairs 
god still " (J*rologue to tSotitfs in/ort Stt,n'isr\ ought, as it seems 
to me, to be rejected. 

lu fjice of current commonphn e as.sertions about the iude- 
l^ciideiict? and iiiitiativi* of the finite iinlividuul, or of the self, 
there are some undeniable, though hardly h'ss coniinoiiplace 


^•‘0 ZV/z/iwy;/#* (i/ Irtdit'idmilitti Vtd-ff^ n. : 
PP- liS-’!). * 
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oixservatioiis, whicli should not be foi'gotten, and wliicli [ will 
suininavise by way of recapitulation. 

a. The self as deHiied in (1) above lias no content aiul 
can originate nothing. Tlie finite individual thing in nature 
ha.s, so far as we know, no separately distiiigiiisliahle n nolens. 

The spiritual individual is the utteruiiee cif his place and time 

a sab-variant of the content of his age. and a derivative of Ms 
family stock like a bud on a plant.* And, if we abstraid from 
these conditions, he is nothing. 

Judginent is said to he my iivX, and is even coiiipiiv<l 
with volition (not by me). Jliit is it controllable by my self, 
whatever that can iiir^ui ? It is, surely, the conclusinn nf my 
self-iiiuulding whole of knowledge; and, if it is genuine, l.asuiv 
pniiotual self, cannot afi(L*ot it at all. The world Judges in me, 
though from my point of view. The aiiahigy willi volilmn 
would extend the aiiplication of this remark. 

My loY»? and hate are not controllalde by others. True, 
but tlie remark is too narrow. For they are not controllMMe 
by me. No one, I think, has siiid that yon can love nial 
hate as yon wish. I Tow e^isy life would be, if yon could! It 
is urged that in the “great uxperiimoes,” say, love, socmd 
morality, and religion, you must yet remain distiiK*!. I'rum 
other per.s(»nalities ; y<m must have. otherness.”t Ihit tlu* 
remark apjiCNirs to me to miss tlie iMiint. Vfuir legeneratieii 
in these e-xjierieiices (h»es not spring from anything wliicli tlio 
other personalities [ire vioiisly contained. It is an iiilroduotn»u 
to a higher individuality, of which the plural jiersoiis am 
instruiiients like the carbons of an arc light. They arc 
contacts which draw on the forces of the universe, not “ii 
thoiii-sclves. 

7 . The indivklual's expressive [lowers Iwking to Jii« 1^^^' 
coiiiiiiunication with nature and the thought around liim. 

* Ijaii'd, [>. 30B. 
t Pringle- PiitliHon, [». 2B0- 
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Tliey may be impeded any day by obstructions to memory or 
apprehension, and he can do nothing to help it, but so far 
ceai^s to be. 

S. A simxile analogy from knowledge supports the conception 
that the perfection of the finite individual would imply a 
change in his identity, and possibly an absorption into 
another’s. If my x^hilosophy were made complete and self- 
consistent, I am sure my critics would admit, it could no 
longer be identified with that which I profess as mine; but 
would probably amalgamate with that of someone else, and in 
the end with that of all. 1 do not know why the same should 
noi be the case with my self. 

We must remember that the claim to have synthesized 
distinct personalities has actually been made,* and the stability 
alleged to have been gained by the process is in harmony with 
all probability. The difficulty of separate bodies was absent in 
the case alleged, but it seems as if this might be no more than 
a practical difficulty. Common language admits one self in 
different bodies, and the “general will” seems to be an 
indisputable fact. 

All this is matter of degree, of which the extreme psycho- 
logical curiosities aiv not the only or the more important cases. 
The illuminating coiniKirison is between the extremes within 
our recognised, our normal self, and tho.se ‘•selves” whether 
vicious, morbid, or cxcex>tioiially great, which we feel unable to 
reckon as fully belonging to the former. Even the identity of 
selv(»s which ai'e jimma fack external and side by side is none 
the less real for l)eing mediated, and can l.)ecoine. as we know 
be true of the reciprocal recugnitiun of intelligent beings, all but 
lunucdiate. Fully to “ enjoy ” the self, we want inucli more 
freedom in repudiating the self sequential uikui us, and accepting 
that beside us. Our continued self-identity is apt to bo a fetish 
'^hich becomes a slavery. 1 may add as an illustration that 


III the Beanchaiup case. 
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while no one feels the facts of moral responsibility more strongly 
than 1 do, it always strikes me as a grave injustice that a juan 
should be sevei'oly punished for an offence of very old date: 
though, of course, it would not be practically permissible that, 
intentional evasion should involve escape. 

There is one more word to say. Our theme is not the .soul 
or self, but the tiiiite individual. And tlie i-eality of t he fiuito 
individual is not confined to his temporal existence as a soul or 
self.* Where his action and influence extend, he is so far real, 
beyond his existence. Our failure to grasp the con miction 
where it is remote seems simply to mean a want of appndiensive 
power on our part. It seeiiLS inipuKsible to hold that ineii who 
have lived in the piist arc not real so far as their tliougius ami 
charactei'S are present and operativef to-day. Tliey are iiol 
liere in full personality, but their reality wendd be diiiiiiiLslicd 
if its activity of to-day were subtracted from it. It is often 
maintained that wbat is a fact once is a fact fur ever, lint this 
must not 1x3 taken to mean that the whole reality of tin* f.u-i is 
conipres.sed within its existence and elurnally ]K?tiilu*d. The 
reality of the Ixittle of Waterloo is still liable to eliauiie ami 
ineimse. 

It seems to follow IVoni this point of view (hai ."pirilurtl 
individuals must qualify the universe not merely as siilumlimile 
exislents, which declare iheiiiselves adjectival in claiiiiiiig 
atUichment to their sub.stanre, but, more finally and eoiiJj»h'(ely, 
as pretlicatcs pur stnif/. The point l>eeomes plainer and innre 
urgent when we hold their irxi.sleiic.e as .selves to be very 
transient. If the .series of events is the reality, then a (piality 
of individuals, outside their existence, is the. chief way in which 
they are pre.senl in the reality. If reality is non-teiiipoial, it i^^ 
tiinelessly characterised tlirougli them hy sncli a qualil}, 
reinforced hy whatever c-haraeter corres]MHids to a bnVI pMssagt 


* Sv*' |j. 487, above. 
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ill time. In any case, we have seen, this problem presents itself, 

,m the oiirrent view, about the minds of brutes, on the unique 
value of each of which ncverthelesH so much has been said. 
Xhe whole question is analogous to that which is now being 
raised about tlie localisation of objects in solace. They are, it is 
suggested, wlierever their very various a]ipearaiices are 
ojierative or are perceived.* 

Thus, individuals not merely exist for a brief space in tlie 
world, but characterise it as permanent (pmlilicatioiis. Tliis is 
wliat the poet-s have said, and it seems to be true. 1 need not 
quote the Adoiiais, hut I will cite some humbler verses of a 
recent writer : — 

“ Walking through li-ecs to cool my heal and pain, 

1 know that David's hero with me again. 

All that is simple, happy, strong he is. 

( 'iiressiiigly I stroke 

Uoiigh bark of the friendly oak. 

A brook govs liabbling by ; the vi^icv is hi-*. 

Turf burns with pleasant smoke. 

1 laugh at ehaHineh and at primroses. 

All that is Hiiiiple, happy, stimig he is. 

Over the whole wood in a litth* wliile 
Hreaks lus slow smile. 't 

Wcall, so far as wc kimw, oxisi in the world for a very 
slant lime; of couv.si\ wu make a iliiVcrcncc in il, ami are iieccs- 
saiy to it. liiit this is only to say tliat we liave existence, and 
lliere is no thing, nor ])ari <if a thing, of which s<i niueh 
Ciiinuit be saitl. It dot*s not, lliercfoie, seem follow, from 
“uv existence only, that we are worlds into wbieh the universe 
is primarily organised ; ami our iransiloiiiiess and imiHU lection 
are such that to draw a sharp line between onrselves and inferior 
^*xistcnts on the ground of our givtm unity does not seem 
feasible: while, ifweap] teal to our inleiiiioiial ]uett?nsion to unity. 

moral of this, as we saw, ^HmUs iu anoVliov diveeliou. 

It is more iiatuml to supjH^se that onr brief exisleiue is the 

* Parker, p. 6B ; Dr. Haldane, /(*•■. . »>. 

+ FairiM FttfihWs, Kol»i*rt iirove>. 
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temporal appearauce of some character of the whole, such as 
in any case, constitutes a very great part of the finite indivi- 
dual’s reality as exjierienced in the world. For what ap[)eais as 
a ^jassiige in time, the Absolute has need to expi’ess itself 
through us as very subordinate units. And there arc indica- 
tion.s which point in this direction, and suggest in wliat kiuil 
of worlds, or higher complexes, we might find our coin]detioii. 
While we serve as units, to speak the language of appearance, 
the Absolute livens in us a little, and for a little time ; when its 
life demands our existence no longer, we yet blend with il 
as tlie i)ervading features or char.iclera,* whicli we were needed 
for a passing moment to emphasise, and in which our reality 
enriehes tlie iini verst*. 

I res(*rved a conceivable interpretation for tlie ]»iiinaiv 
attitiule whicli I descrilied. reinfor<5e<l as it was by traditions 
from the metaphysii^ of substance. Suppi»se that this nieta- 
physic or theologyt dealt with substunees eternal indeed 1ml 
created; and that such cnnition ought to be uiidorsioiHl, as 
Kant apparently must have understood it, though ilie I'act is 
seldom noticed, to imply an underlying oneness with the 
creator.* TIicmi, wluit the d*»etrin(; i*eally signified fur religious 
thoughi was a cominiinicutcd and derived substantiality, 
fouiuled on a sense of unity, whose ultimate meaning was unity 
with the creator — a unity not conditioned by tinn*. Then, the 
conception of substance, whose withered liusk has become the 
supjiort of pluralism, and has Ijeen loweicd to the level ol 
tliinghood and existence, would have meant essentially an 
attempt to insist mi tin* eternity of all spirits in Goil. I presume 
that this was not so for Aristotle. But Aristotle did not speak 
the last word on the snhjiHst. 

* J may refer lo the pa|)er, ” Unvihited Tombs,” ii 

in Ethics^ 1918. . , 

+ 1 admit that my idea nf it comes chiefly fi*oin Daute. rm ‘m* 
in fpiestion, see 17, 1C>9. 

J Abliott’s Thettnf of pp. 188, ISKi* 
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IT . — By A. S. Prixglb-Pattison. 

The vital interest of tliis discussion centres in what Professor 
liusanquet has aptly called teleological status of finite 

spirits in the universe”; and it is plain, as he says, that no 
settlement of the (piestioii whether such spirits are to Ije 
regarded as siihstance or adjective in the common or Aiisto- 
teliaiL sense of tlic.se terms can detennine that status, seeing 
that the term thing or suUstanee is commonly ai»plied to 
iniiumerahle. objects, animatt? and inanimate, to which we 
should never drejim of attributing the status anil destiny which 
hiive lieen claimed for the human individual. 1 do not mean, 
tluiTi't'ore, to dwell at any leiiglh on I*rofessor Bosanipiets 
criticism of what he calls the fir.'it set of arguments : and it is 
the less necessary for me to do .so, as he acknowledges that my 
own avgunnoit in 77/#’ hfot oj Omt depends, in the main, upon 
other eniisideratioiis. I did, however, pointedly refer to the 
confusion iiitixiduced into the dehate by the Spiiiozislic ii-se of 
tiic term substance and llie description of all “ provisional 
Mibjoeis ” (things or persons) as “ preilicates ” or “ adjectives ” 
of “ the one true individual Real.” My conviction of the forced 
and misleading nature of such tenniiiology was amply cou- 
Hrnicd by the diHicnlty I had in persuading the cuinpositors 
and reailers of the Clarendon Press to accept the word ‘‘ adjec- 
tival ’’ in this connection at all; it evideiuly to them made 
nonsense of the sentence in which il ot*currcd. 1 will try, 
therefore, to re-state my misoiis for hokiing this use of terms 
to 1 h 3 radically misleading ainl a subtle pre-judgment of the 
whole cpiostion at issue. 

“ Reduced to plain prose ami ordinary English usage,” I 
said, “ the adjectival theory of the tiiiite is simply the denial 
of unrelated reals.”* Professor ].losaiiquet says, in his pivseul 


* Th^ /f/«vr of p. 274. 
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paper, that it iiieaiis for him more than this : “ When I say that 
certain apparent subjects are adjectival, 1 do not nieiely deny 
nnrelatedness ; what I aim at denying is co-ordinate related- 
ness,” and, again, “ To me the term would imply subordination 
in place of co-ordination — the character of being soinetliing 
which has its main lieingand value as a (pialificatioii of a whole 
which includes it.** I do not think, however, that this distinction 
in itself points to any real difference between ns. The woid 
co-ordinate is not mine, but in 1113' view i*eals which are inter- 
related with one another, and in that sense co-ordinate, will 
natumlly he subordinate to the s)’’stemal.i(*. whole in wliich tliov 
are included as parts. A difference would only exist it* inter- 
relation (to use my own word) is h(*hl to imjdy tin* doclrine of 
self-existent ami iiiitialh' /'wrelalcd reals. Sn. aiijiarenlly, 
Professor Bosam[uet interprets it: but, surely, tin* 
suggestion of the wonl is tlie precis*? m»gation of >ncli an 
unmoiliated pluralism. In my Iwiok, at any rate, [duralisni of 
This description is combated explicitly ami implicitly ai every 
]»oinl of my argument. Setting aside some metaphysicians of 
lilt? ]»luralistic vari**ty, thendore, I think the rest of mankiml 
would remliiy agree that any individual thing ipialities'' ami 
‘■characterises*’ bv its exisiein*e ami cl la racier llie natuiv (»!' 
the whole to which it behuigs. The nature of tin* winde w«mM 
he different if tin; individual in (pieslion did mil exi'-i, i»r if its 
imlivhlual character were niher than it actually ’riiis would 
be Irm*. #.//., of any niaUirial sysUun and its parts, or of any snoial 
whole ami its niemher.s. Hut when we transform Ibis adiiiis- 
sioiiiiifo tin? sfaleiiient that the provisional siilijcf^is in «|iicstiiiii 
aic “ b<!.st lionsiileicd as characters jiredicahle of the universe, 
although ihero ma\' seem ti» he *iiily a verbal change in the 
form of expression, we have jia-s-sed in rcalit}’, ninlei cn\ci of 
the verbal cliaiig**, from the gem?ral r«‘latioii ol whole and pai^ 
to the specific and *juile different category of substance, awd 
accident, thing and (piality, in the lra*litioiail and oidinaO 
sense of lliiiWi terms. We have committed ourselves, in slai 
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to the iiucoiuproiiiiHiiig doctrine of rrofcssor BosaiKpiet’s Lotjiv. 
ttiat all finite individuals “are in ultimate analysis fvnmriwns of 
content within the real individual to which they iKjlong.” The 
words wliich I liave italicised cxintairi the vnM of the situatiou ; 
and they reflect precisely the confusion which leads Spinoza to 
ri^solvc all things and persons into modes of the attributes of 
God. For altlioiigh Spinoza puts his own sense upon Substance, 
and treats it, like Professor Hosainpiet’s Reality, as the one all- 
inclusive individual, his conceptions of attribute and mode are 
entirely based upon the traditional contrast of substance and 
<jualily us applied in the Cartesian system to tlie two cases of 
mind and body. Hence, as a mode of tlie Divine attribute of 
thought, a huniaii mind is simply a complex of ideas, as it were 
Jill objective ideal content, continuous with the rest of the 
sysUnu of ideas which together eoustitute the inUnite intellect 
of God. Spinoza has no acc<iunt to give of the unity whicli 
makes each individual mind a separate v.cwUv of thought and 
action ; persons are mei-ged in the hleal continuum of the 
infinite intellect, and tlie. identity of the inlellecl aiul the will 
iH'comes the most characteristic doctrine of tlie system. 

Professor Ihisanquet s treatment uf all finite indiviiluals as 
meiely “ appanuit,” “ superficial,” ami “ provisional *’ subjects is 
eutirely in line with Spinozji’s aceouiil of them as substanlia- 
lioiis due to “imagination," uncorrecled by reasiui; ami it leads 
liim similarly to the conception of the universe as a eontinuuni 
of iiileveonnectcd content within, or referred to. the one 
ultimate subject, lienee, the stress laid i»n the doctrine that 
the true foj-m of predication is not “ S is P/' but “ Reality is 
such that at or in S it is P'’ — where the “at” or ‘'iu" is, 
1 would point out, aii inconsistcni coueessioii ti» the onlinary 
view, which suhstaiitiatea S. Wliat tlie judgment expresses, 
uu Professor Uosanquet s principles, is. I take it, a eonneetion of 
content, and the only proix?r formulation is. thcri‘foiv. “ h'eality 
*8 such that S implies or is accoiiii^aiiied hy P.” This, if I am 
*iot mistaken, was the Ibriii in which the <loetriue was first 
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propoiiiided by Mr. Bradley, and it has the effect of abolisliing 
the singular judgment altogether and reducing all propositions 
to hypotlieticals or seientiHc iiniversals of the type, ' If 
tlieii P." In other words, wliat the judgment immediately 
iisserts is a connection of (pialities, but in order that these 
Iiniversals may not be left hanging absolutely in the air, the 
pi-edicative relation is restored by refening or attaching ilie 
(|ua1itios so eonnectcd, along with all similar connections of 
ipialities, to R, the one ultimate subject. But, surclv, this 
indiscriminate and iinrnediatcHl reference to Reality is as 
unnatural as, oy., Berkeley’s attmnpt to resolve all tin* iliin<r}j 
and happenings of the external world into the imniediale acts 
of God. And, as I have iii-ged in my book, and as I j)ar- 
ticnhirly desire to urge again in this more gein?ral ivfereiuu*, 
it ignores entirely the Cimereto (‘xisteiUM* as dis- 

tinguished from the abstractions of the intellect. Knr tin* 
f^xistence of a world at all just means individuatiou. Kvorv 
4*xistent is a “ this,” a ‘‘ on*‘,” a being in a strict sense uni(|iie. 
even although, in the r*ase of iinirgauic »)hjects, one may le.idily 
admit that the boumls of what we treat as an imlividiial depi ijfl 
largelyon our iiiimediate interest or practical purpese, Ai ifindiiig 
to that interest or puri»ose, any part i»f a s])atial or ii'iii|Mivjd 
whedfi may Iieeoiiie in its lurii a wlioh*, hut the jminl is that 
♦jvery jiart so attended to exhibits tlie same eliaraclerisiic of 
concrete thisiiess. Tlie relatinii of whole and part has, in short, 
nothing to dn with tlie relation of suh.stance ami aeeidiMil: and 
the much inisumlerstood iilea of substance, as aiiplied to every 
existent thing, and to any of lh«‘, parts into wliieli an existent 
thing may Ik.* .«5iib<lividc?d, is at bottom .simply an atteni|>t to 
expres.s the charactcristh; structure exliihited by concmti? 
reality at any p»int, of being a “ this ” as well as a “ wlial, a 
lieing ])o.sscssiiig qualities and not a men* conflux of iiniversals, 
f»r, ill other words, a highly complex adjective. The uniqueness 
whirdi comes from the occujKitioii of ilifferent ]»arts of siwai 
inomerits of time is, of course, the lowest or moHl inijMnfnf 
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form in which individuation manifests itsidf, and a merely 
inorganic view of the physical world may well be an abstract 
way of looking at the facts.* In any case, the j^hysical world 
Jig a whole must lie interpreted in the end as organic to the 
world of life and consciousness. It is in living and sentient 
beings that we seem first to meet the retil individual, for in 
these the unity and centrality are in no wise im))Osed ii])oi) 
tlic facts by our way of I'egarding them. They ai*e objective in 
tlie sense that they express the essential mode of tlie creatureV 
existence. The organism in commerce with its environment 
as a responsive centre of feeling and action, and in all its 
activities a self-maintaining wliole, tlius becomes for us the 
clearest type of tlie process of rounding to a separate mind, in 
which, at a higher level, the creation of the self-conscious 
individual consists. The higher we go. the in«>re clearly does 
individuation impress itself upon us as the very nietlmd of 
(?vcatiou, or, sjieak less tlieobigically, as the eenlral and most 
eharactoristic feature of the cosmic evolution. If, then, wo 
follow out this indication, so far from Iniing a vanishing and 
ivlatively unreal incident in the ]»r*icess, the finite spiritual 
individual, with all his judeiilialilies. lends rather lo appear 
(if one may speak teleologically at all in such a reference, as 
the only conceivable goal of the divine endeavour. 

Such in outline was my argument, or at. least my suggestitai 


* A hiologioiilly-iiispiml thiiikrr like Dr. Haldane (1oelai\>2i that **ilie 
idea of life is nearer to roa'iity than the ideas of matter and energy, and. 
therefore, the presupposition of ideal biology is tliat inorgsuiie can nit iuiately 
i)e resolved into organic phenomena.*' There Indiig, as he f»>rcil)Iy argues, 
“not the remotest posHibility of deriving the orgiHiie from the inorganic.*' 
he liulds that, “ in tracing life liaok and back lo what apix'ars at first to 
be the inorganic, wo arc n«>t seeking to reduce the organic to the 
inorganic, but the inorganic to the organic. . . . What were at first taken 
for the origins of life from the inorganic have gradually turned out to he 
definite living organisms. But biology will not stop at these ; she will 
gradually pneh her advance victoriously further and further into the 
toiiiain of the appanmlly inorganic.'* — .lA *7/. A/V** 'nttf /Viv* •;*■»///»/. 

PP-100.104. 
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by way of coiniiicntary on Professor Bosanquet s on the whnle 
grudging and depreciatory ii'eatment of the finite self. Vet. as 
I began by admitting, the status of iinite spirits in the universe 
cannot be decided by proving that they are substances in {\n. 
ordinary sense, for many such substances ai^e at once insigniti- 
cant aud transient. Professor Bosaiiquct’s attitude to the self 
seemed to me, however, to be the outcome, or at any rate the 
culminating instance, of a general refusal to recognise the 
significance of numerical identity as the basal clianicUTistic of 
coiici'ete existence. The very phrase seems to oil'end luni; 
every reader will recall the scornful distaste with which it is 
handled from time to time in his pages. Doubtless, it is of uri 
value ill itself. It is no moi*e than matter without form, the 
frame without the picture : and the significance of any 
individual lies in its content — in the values realiseil in its life. 
But Professor Bosiuuiuet’s exclusive preoccupation with content 
leads him to forget that content is equally an ahstractioii, If 
severed from the centres of experiem^e — llie l.)eings — in which 
it is realise*!. Truth, beauty, love — all tin* great values — what 
meaning have they apart from their conscious realisation in a 
living individual, finite or infinite t Pnd'essor Busampiet appears, 
however, to think of content as a self-existent continuuni and 
0 the comlilioiis of imlividual existence as coniparahle to 
partitions introduced into tliis continuum (as we might let 
d*>wn vessels of different shape into a stream) by which *)no 
section area is (eiiijiurarily enclosed and, to its own 
misfortuin^ isolatcnl from the re.st. Hence, the removal of these 
arbitrary divisions leads naturally U) the conception of the 
“ confluence ” of selves, the supplementation of one by another, 
and eventually to the confluence or fusion of all finite selves m 
the Absolute. 

it was this conception of the confluence of selves and a 
similar expression a)}out the ‘•overlapping’' of intelligences 
which led me to assert that, “ if one were inclined to pnt 
strongly, one might almost say that Professor Bosanquets 
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theoiy (locH not contain the idea of self at all ; the world is 
dissolved into a collection of qualities or adjectives which are 
ullinnit^^^y lioused in the Absolute. And again, just because of 
the failure to appreciate the meaning of finite selfhood, it is 
difficult to say whether even tlie Absolute is to be regarded as 
ji self or not — that is to say, whether what is called the 
absolute experience possesses the centrality or focaliseil unity 
wliich is the essential characteristic of a self, and, in its degree, 
we may say, of everything that is real.”* A s(df irniy be 
largely identical in content w’ith other .selves, and in that 
sense we may intelligibly talk of “ overlapping,” but to .speak 
as if their eoninion content alVected in any way their existential 
distinctne.ss is to use words to which I can attach no meaning. 

again, a .self may c«‘ase to lie, but it cannot coalesce with 
another self ; for the very meaning of its existence is that it is 
a uni([ue. foealisation of the universe. And the same thing 
applies to the “transmutation ami ah.sorption ** of finite selve.s 
ill the Ahsolule : it is hardly di.-guised either hy Trofe.^sor 
liosamiuet <.ir 5Ir. Ilradley that .such tran-smiitation i.s equivalent 
to the disappearance of the individualilicfi in que.slion. Yet, 
l*rofess<u- llosnnciuet returns, I see, in his pri'sent papm' to the 
ideas of conllueiice and absorption and snpport.s them by “a 
sinijile analogy from knowledge.” dust as hi.s ]»hilosoj»hy 
might he improved (in tlie upiniiui of his eriikv) by in- 
corporating elements of truth from «*ther quavlm-';, and might 
thus even become in the end a system of ah.solute iriilh, so he 
liiiiiself(the analogy runs) might anialgamale with oilier people 
and in the end attain perfection as the Altsulnte. I euuld not 
desire any better illustration of the cunfiision against wbieb I 
am contending than this eoiiqiarisoii between the j»ioeiiig-out of 
ail impei-sonal sy.stein of thought and the life-eoiirse of a moral 
personality which, however it may Inul aiul hhissom and ripen 
h) maturity, must grow always fixnn its own root 


K 
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But it is time to turn from this general argument to tlui 
special considerations which must determine the survival or 
non-survival of liuman persons. These are discussed liy 
Profes8<n‘ Bosanqiiet in the latter part of liis paper, and 
although tlieni is here a considerable extent of common groiiud, 
there is in the end, as lie observes, " a real contrast of tendenev ” 
between us; he even speaks of “two attitudes to lifi»” 
emliodied in our respective arguments. First, as regards ilie 
points of agnvment : 1 do not hold, any iinire than I*rofi‘ss'»r 
Bosanipiet, that finite sidvi?s are “ neeessiirily eternal or i*vor- 
lastiiig units ; or, in other words, that they possess an inhcMviii 
and inalienable immortality. Such an indestnictibilily wns 
supposed to be demonstriited by the old metaphysie on ilie 
grouiitl that they are unitary and indiscerptibh; substair^vs. 
This argument, if it had any vitality and convincing pjiwcr 
liefore Kant, has ^•^.•^lainIy not survived his criticisms in the 
raralogisins. 1 consider the traditional notion of the soul- 
substance a ph;ce of cov(?rt materialism, :ind 1 have sln.nigly 
repmliated the apparait revival of the doctrine in Dr. 
McTaggart’s theory of eternal subslanees. 1 agree eiilin'ly 
witli Ijilze that “so far as and so lung as the soul knows ii.^elf 
as this identical subject, it i.s, and is named, simply lV»r lli.u 
rea.soii, substance. The allenipt lo fiinl its capacity uf lliiis 
knowing itself in the numerical unity tif aiiothiT midcrl}in:4 
substance is not a j)nMicss of l■easuning which merely fails lo 
reach an adinis-ihle aim ; it has no aim at all. That whicli is 
not (Hily conceived by oiluu's as unity in multiplicity, hut 
knows and makes it.scll’ good as such, is, simply on that account, 
the truest ami most imlivi.>ible unity there can l»e.”* 1 would 

even emphasize the initial “.so far as and so long as, for I 
consider the suhstaiitialily of the soul in this sense not as a 
gift from above, conferred once for all, hut as a matter of 
achievement. What is given is simply the opportunity, Hit 

♦ MHaphfiic, Book 111, c. 1, Englwli tranfllation, p. 430. 
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achievement is a question of degree, and is dependent moreover 
on resolute and continuous self-maintenance.* Consequently, I 
agree with Lotze further that, in regard to iiniiiortality, 
vre can expect from pliilosophy no demonstration of the old 
pattern; we have no other principle for deciding the question 
beyond this general idealistic conviction, that every created 
thing will continue if and so long as its contiiiuaiicc belongs to 
the meaning of tlie world.f 

Again, while I think that the denial of human survival must 
profoundly alVect our general view of the world, I cannot agree 
that the doctrine of immortality is, as some would make il, tlie 
canlinal article of a philosophic or religious creed. Professor 
Taylor, for example, following other defenders of the faitli. 
recently declared that if “in this life only we have hope,’* 
pessimistic aiheism si*emed to him the only alU-mativc to the 
Christian faith.J Surely this is an over-statement. 1 confess 
I never listen to the strange, lajiscs in St. Paul’s Kesurreclioii 
argument witliout njcalling Clifford’s nobler conclusion : “Do I 
seem to say : ‘ Cot us eat ami drink, for to-monM)w we die.’ Far 
from it; on the contrary 1 say: *Lot us take hamls and help, 
for this day we are alive together.’ ”§ 

A belief in personal survival may well make the dilferenee 
between wbat might be cjilled roughly the Christian and the 
Stoic view of the world. But Stoicism was a imble creed, which 
exjuessly inciilcateil a religious attitude to the universe, ami it 
has been the nurse of noble cliaraclers. William James seems 
to state the case here fairly when, in one of his early pijters on 
pragmatism, delining theism and nuiterialisni by their praelual 
consequences, he tiiids the differentia of theism, as contrast eil 
With the “ utter final wreck and tragedy of materialism, in its 

* Cf. The Jtlea ofUod, p. 413. 

T Metaphifsic, p. 432. 

+ In a paper contributed to a roluine of essavs on The Faith and the 
§ lectures and Essays^ I, p. 220. 
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assertion of “an etoriifd moral order.” “ A world with a God in 
it to say the last word may indeed burn up or freeze, but we 
then think of Him as still mindful of the old ideals and sure to 
brinfj them elsewhere to fruition ; so that where He is, trairedy 
is only ^nwisioiial and partial, and shipwreck and dissolution 
not the absolutely final things.”* 

“ The GocmI, the True, tlie run*, the J ust, 
Take the charm ‘ for ever * from them, and they crumble into dust.” 

Tlie “for ever” in Tennyson’s lines refers, of course, to his 
favourite theme, the immortality of the individual ; but it is the 
permanence of our ideals themselves, as expressing tlie eternal 
foundations of the word, which is the irreducible niininiuiii 
of a reasonable faith and the irnvlucible minimum of the nionil 
demand we make upon the universe. 

I expressed this view with some emphasis at the close of iiiy 
second lecture in a jassage which has been referred to with 
ajiproval by Professor llosainiuct. Professor Mackenzie and 
others. But the jassage wa.s not intro<luce«I, nor ilid the context 
jire.seiit it, as a considered jiulgiiKuil in a negative sense on the 
ipiestioii of immortality itself. It wa.s a protest, as I iiulicaled, 
against the ab.'^ena? iif a.sense of [iropurtion in lluMlis(*ussinii,{ind 
also, I may say, against the vehemence with which iiiiniorl.ilily 
appeared to he a.sserted by some of the disputants as a personal 
claim. For I find myself much in agreement willi Professor 
Piosiiiiquet wlien he insists that, at thi* religions stand] loinl, wc 
have left the wrjild <if claims and eounler-claiins far hehind ns. 
ft is difliciilt to conceive of anyone chiiiiiing immortality as a right 
foi' hhnsefj] on purely personal grcjiinds; indeed the idea of a 
“ right ” in such a refeivnce Is so incongruous that to make such 
a claim might alnurst he .saul to <li.S(|ualify the claimant. Ami 
even on tlie siurred ground of the human afl’ections, jicrliaps the 
ultimate attitude of the religious man would he that expressed 


PhiloBophxcttl Concejttwni and l*ract{c*il ItesuftSf p. 
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by Carlyle in one of the pathetic outbursts of his AtUohwgraphy : 
“Perhaps we skall all meet Yonder, and the tears be wiped 
from all eyes. One thing is no Perhaps ; surely we slinll all 
meet, if it be the will of the Maker of us. If it be not His 
will, then is it not better so?*' It is certain, at all events, 
that our conclusions as to the value and destiny of the 
iudividiial must ultimately dei^nd upon our conception of God 
and of his relation to ins creatures. If we can reach any 
positive convictions, they will be basiid not u])on human claims 
but upon the i)erfection of Gorl and his nature as Love. In 
the seipiel of my argument this conception of the divine Life 
and its consequences were gradually developed, and the 
permanence of individual pei’sonality came accordingly to be 
more and more insisted on in opposition to the transient 
function assigned to it in Professor Hosanquet’s theory. 

I agree with him that it is tlesirable in the interests of this 
discussion not to gloss over any radical discrepancy of feeling 
or contrast of temlency in our Tesi)eclive views, and as he has 
re-stated his position “ uncumpromisingly *’ in the concluding 
pages of his paper, I will be as uncompriunisiug in my reply. 
It seems a hard thing to siiy,but a iva<ling of this rc-statement 
confirms tin* .suspicion already iiidicaleil that, in all his 
thinking, Profes.sor liosaiiquet completely fails U) realise the 
elementary conditions of selfhood. In his theory there is no 
real self at nil, either of (Jotl or man, hut only a logical 
transparency called the Alwoliite. In speaking of finite selves 
he seems never to lo«)k at them from the inside, if 1 may so 
express myself, but always from the point of view of a 
spectator momentarily iMuieentrating attenliou ujsm them in 
abstraction from the social wlnde which is their setting. He 
insists, quite rightly, that if our minds could he “ visualised '* 
in this way, “ they would not look like self-coutained shapes ” ; 
they would ap|)car “ fragniontary ami incomprehensible .... 
8-11 senseless and sclf-coiitradiciory apart from the inelusive 
structural system.** But because a mind cannot 1 h' extracted 
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and exhibited as a self-contained whole apart from “ the moral 
and spiritual structure’* in which it is rooted, it does not 
follow that the mind or self is simply a punctual eenti’e in 
which a system of moral and social relations reflects itself into 
unity as rays of light five concentrated in a focus. 

Tlie existence of the self for the self is an experienced 
certainty ; it is, in a sense, the ground on whicJi we sUnd. 
We must take up our stand accordingly '(P/-«7///// the stdf, and 
our philosophy must bo able to account for, or at least to find 
room for, this mode of existence and the measure (jf freedom 
and independence which it involves. Now, conscious experi- 
ence reveals itself in the triple character of knowledge, feeling 
and will, and every conscious fact exhibits these three aspects 
in an indissoluble unity. Altliough this is obscured in theories 
which lay exclusive stress on knowleilge ami, in tlieir ]»rc- 
occiipatioii with the content known, forget the act of knowing 
and the feeling which is inseparable from it, experience pi*o- 
clairns itself everywhere, under proper analysis, as (lie 
experience of self-centred individuals. And, by common consent, 
it is the volitional a.spect of that exj)erience, tin? t’aets of will, 
culminating in deliberate moral clioicc, in which the con- 
sciousness of “authorship,” as Professor Parker ealls it,* is 
most indubitably present. The aulboishij) of our own acts 
and our responsibility for them — this is the inmost meaning 
of our frce<lom and independence, and any theory is self- 
condemned whicli can find no room for this elementary 
certainty. Professor Bosanqiiet evades this issue when he 
talks disparagingly of “ mere clioice ” ami makes play with 
the familiar equivocation lietwc*eii freedom, meaning the 
capacity of choice lietwcJMi good and evil, and freedom in the 
sense of willing “the universal object,” accepting “a will 
above my own,” in a word, the acliieved harmony of the 
Ijorfcct moral will. His references are to “all serious moial 


The Self and Nature, p. 206 . 
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action, all social volition or religious self-dctcrmitiation.” 
"The moral universe in me expresses itself thus” is the 
proper formula, lie tells us, fur such cxjieriences, just as he 
says elsewhercs of the judgment — the “genuine” judgment — 
tlijit it is not properly my act; “the world judges in me, 
though from my point of view.” Hut what lif judgment 
which is not genuine, what of volitions which run counter to 
the moral universe, volitions in wliich, in rrof*\ssar Bosanq net’s 
own words, “1 set up to he in myself a self-centred real”? 
rrotessor Bosainiuet edges away from the diniculty with the 
parting shot for his opponents that it would appear to be 
precisely “ in error and in sin that 1 come neaiest to being 
a substantive in my own right.” There is, howi*ver, no 
question of being a substantive “ in my own right,” but only 
of the selfhood which is implietl in having a will at all ; and 
tlu^ fact remains that, on Prtifessor B«.»sanfpiel’s theory, error 
ami sin are totally inexplicable, llow can I lake up this 
ailitudo of opposition if I have not some kind of existence 
over against the spirit of the whole, if there is not some 
oiherness iu the relation between us < And one becomes 
tiled of pointing out that exactly the saim* is true when, 
in religion, we how to a higher will and aeeeia its purposes 
as our own ; tlie surrender of the sellish will implies the 
power to assert it. Where is the merit or value iu the self- 
surrender if the whole pmeess is a make-believe i»ii the part 
of the Absolute ? If the AbsoluU> is the only agent in the 
casi\ how can it will anything ht/t the univorsiil i 

The truth is, IVotessor BcKsanquel s general theory is «»f the 
type mentioned above, in which the logical analysis of know- 
le‘lgo is substituted for an account of living experience. The 
logical analysis of knowledge yields us no more limn the 
Kantian unity of apperception, whieli, as such, is real self 
("liether human or divine) but simply the ideal unity' of 
*^)slciiiati8ed knowledge. Kant himself Cijuates the. subjective 
with the idea of Natiii’c as a “ Naliireinheit,” or 
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systematic unity. It is the iilea of the unity of the univiMSf* 
as an intelligible system, an idea which Kant insists is u 
necesiifU'y idea, the necessary pi-esuppositioii of any kiiowled'^o 
whatsoever. I am far from disparaging the imi)ortance of tin's 
conception in its projier reference — in logic or epistemology-^ 
but to treat the postulate of knowledge as itself a real being — 
the so-call(Ml universal consciousness — is, in effect, to hypo- 
statise an al)Straction. And if we restrict our attention to 
knowlcdgo-cjuitent, there is no ground tliscernihle for tla^ 
distinction and niiiltiplicatioii of personalities. 'J'hese are at 
best only dilVm’cnt ]M)ints of view — peepludes, so to speak — 
from which an iih^ntical content is contemplated. They are 
distiiignisliahle, therefore, only hy the givater range of content 
whicli they command and the greater coliorenc.e which they 
are consequently ahh* ti» iiitro«hicc into their wo]-ld-scheine. 
The natural consummation of such limited points of view is 
to be pieced together and harnmuised in tin; r*ent.ral nr 
universal view-point from which, with all the facts ludore us, 
we should he able to see them all in their ])ropcr relations as 
a couiidetely coherent system. The existemee of linite ceiilrcs 
at all is a superfluity for the theory, whiidi accepts it (si»nie- 
what ungraciously) as a fad which cannot wtdl he denii‘d. hut 
a distinction whnse “precarious and superficial nature” it 
cannot siiHici».‘iilly emphasise.* 

It is noteworthy how IVofessor llosanquct tends to preserve 
the same attitudij even in the moral sphere, where volitien is so 
fundamental, and tlie clash of wills sf» much the crux nf the 
sitiiatirai, that here one might have thought it wouhl he 
iiiipossihle to ignore the individual selfhtK»d involved. There is, 
first of all, the S])inozi.stic assimilation of volition to judgment. 
Then, as in the [)arallel eases of knowing, we have attention 
directed from the act of will to the content willed ; and, as it is 

* Coiu|iare for tkiH attitude Professor Risanq net’s second ^ 

Value ami Ihetiny, Cf, also The hka of p. 276, and the 
there r|Uoted from Appearance and Ueaiity, 
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-(Uificult (Profcissor Bosaiiquet tells us) to inaiiitain that any 
action willed is intrinsically and ah.solutely bad, evil conies to 
be rej^arded as simply good in the wrong place. “ Tt is the 
lUiiTownoss of iiiairs mind which makes him do wrong. He 
•desires more than he can deal with. What he can make his 
own, as a set of values which do not conflict, is but little. And 
of what is extrudeil something refuses to be suppressed and 
forms a nucleus of rebellion.” But tlie constituents of this bad 
self are not ba«I in themselve.**. Tt is only that “good, being 
niiiTow,” is “ oppo.sed by omitted elements in the character of 
evil ” ; and as “ the antagonism whicdi makes it evil dei>ends on 
liiiiteness,” it “ inu.st vanish if finiteness is transcended.” In 
other, if cruder, words, our wills arc evil ]»ecause we cannot 
will everything at once. In the Absolute, where all possible 
olijccts (we may conceive) are willeil tj»gether, all pfissiblc 
desires will be fulfilled What was evil, or appeared so, will 
come to its rights as good ; or, to spcNik more strictly, the 
contrast of good and evil will he transcended, the Absolute 
being “beyond g<M)d and evil” in the ethical stmse. The 
preceding <|Uotatit»ns are from a paper on the “ Kealiiy •»f Evil” 
in Prolossor Bosan(|Uct s volume (»f e-ssays just jaihlishe*!,* but 
the same doctrine was ex]Mnui'le«l in the seventh lA?cinve in 
Vtfhfr ami 7W<?iy.t “The slutV of whieh evil is made is one 
with the stiiir of whieh gmid is made. Xo lemleiiey »>r desire 
conhl he jminted out in the worst of live-s or actions whieli i.s 
incapable of being, with addition and readjustment, incorporated 
in a good self. The evil attitude is an ineideiil of the good, 
asserting the same sort of aims and asserting them as good, and 
only asserting them against the aeknowledge«l good system, 
because the acknowledged tinitv good and the finite en'ature are 
unable to adjust thcMiisidves to each i>tlier in an all-inclusive 
Rystoin.” In such a system, “ there is ro<uu fi»r the eharaeter 

* iSv^cstiom in pp. 10(5-7, lift. 

t Pp. 216-17. 
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of all evil, reilistributed and resysteinatised, just as there is iji 
truth for the elements of all error,” And in this context 
occurs the famous passage in which A and B are shaken up in 
a hag together to make a perfect man, and the Absolute is 
described as a limiting case of such a process. 

What are we to make of this attempt to present error as 
a s]>ecies of truth, on the ground that it “ is an arvangenieiit 
in the saine world as tnitli and deals with the same realities,” 
and of the jiarallel proposal to treat evil as a kind of (rooil 
because good and evil are made of the same “ stuff,” that is to 
say, are both judgments on human “ tendencies and desin's”^ 
On me the suggestion makes much the same imt)ressi(in us ili(» 
iiiaterialistic rt'dueiioii of the universe to a prohleni in tlie 
re-distrihution of matter and motion. There is a siniilar 
determination to rearh a formal hlmitity by abstracting iima 
^lilferenees on wbich the very character of lln^ universe as a 
spiritual cosmos clcpcnds. In the ease of mror, we are loLl, 
there is only a “miifusion between n^alities,” wliicli can l-o 
got rid of by *• re-arranging and re-atijiisling iln* naulitioiis 
<if the stalenieiil,'' and a jutlgment of iinnal coinli‘iinial.ii»n may 
pass [similarly] into one of approval if we .sullicieiitly ‘‘re- 
distribute and re-sysleiiiatize ” the elements of diaracleis with 
wbieb it deals. Hut such a .statement as the last has no relevance 
whatever, for moral judgmi*iits are not passed upon particular 
t<Midencie.s and de.siies in the ab.straet. These may be said to 
belong to the ]n‘i*-iimral worhl of animal innocency. The lamal 
jinlgment deals with tin* character of an individual agent as 
i-evealed hy his action in a concrete situation. It was iioLniy 
purpose, however, to discuss the* nature of good ami evil in all 
its I»earing.s. I adtlnced Professor HoHan(|uet’s ti'eatnient of 
the subject as tin* crowning instance of his tendency to dis- 
integrate the individual personality ami rcassemhle its abstract 
elements in the Ahwdnte. The natural clfeet of this treatmeut 
of the lesser individuals is gravely to compromise the claim of 
this ultimate individual to lie itself concrete, in the sonst o 
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Ijeing a self-conscious experience or life. It tends to becnme 
merely the logical unity of an abstract or impersonal content. 
Or, if we do treat it as an agent, the agency is of the 
Pirahinaiiic type, in which there is no real ditfercncc or “ other- 
ness” between the Absolute and its creatures. It feels and 
thinks and acts in them : 

I am the doubter and the doubt 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

My position, on tlie contrary, is tJiat belief in the relative 
indepeudence of human \iei?ioniililies ami belief in the existence 
of Ciod as a living Being are bound np togeiber. The reality 
of both Go»l and man «lei)cnds on the reality of the difference 
lietween them. Tims I interpret the nieaning of creation. 
The process of 1 he finite? world is not a game of make-believe 
whicli tlie Absolute plays witli itself;* il means the actual 
origination of new vreulres of life ami agency, imt created by a 
magical word of cvocaliijn, but given the opporlniiii.y lo make 
themselves. Professor Bosampiet, in bis chapiers on the 
“ Moulding of Souls, ”t de.*«erihes this process suggestively as 
0110 of “eliciting our own souls from their outsides''; but he 
admits later that "elicit,” lliough a useful word, "covers an 
almost miraculous creation whhdi it does not explain."'!' The 
chapter in which this reiuaik occurs is headed, imhed, ‘ The 
Miracde of Will,” altlioiigh in the seipiel of tin* argument the 
author hardly lives up to his title. The process is in iriuh 
not simply “almost” but whollv miraculous, if by that is 
meant that, in the nature of the case, wo, who are its jiroducts, 
cariiint understand the metluHl of our own creation anymore 
titan we can fully reconcile to ourselves the separateness and 
moral independence of the statim ju-hieved with the relation of 

* As suggested, for example, in Emerson's lines : 

“ They know not well the subtle ways 
1 keep and pass and turn again." 

■t lW?«e and pp. 7D, U7. 
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creaturely dependence which is involved from the heginniii.r 
and persists to the end. But the process goes on daily belore 
our eyes in every case of the growth of a mind, and we ilo 
well, with T^tze, to accept the miracle as an nltiniato fact 
And my contention is that it ia to be accepted, not as au 
unexplained and puzzling exception to an otherwise intelligible 
scheme of things, but as itself the illuminative fact in which 
the meaning of the whole finite process may be read. AVIiat 
meaning or value can the process havC: “ from tlie side of the 
Absolute,” save as mediating the existence «if spiritual beings, 
objects of the divine care and love, and themselves capable «)f 
responsive love and fellowship ? 

Professor Bosanquet says, in his present paper, that “[ 
cannot believe that the supreme end of the Absolute is to give 
rise to beings sucli as 1 exiKjriencc myself to be.” It is a 
becoming confession and one in wliich 1 hope we should all 
heartily join. But to put the case in that way is hardly to 
put it fairly. It is not T, “such as 1 exi)orience mysdf to 1 k‘,” 
or, as be puts it in the previous page, the finite spirit “ as 
it stands and experiences itself with all its imiu;rfections 
on its bead,” wliieb can 1 .h? conceive*! as the cn*l of the 
Ab.soliito (an*l aj)parently tli*' finished result of all its piins); 
it is the spirit as (bid knows it and inUrnds it to become, 
the spirit with its infinite? potenlialities ami aspirations 
and f/o’ ctnisriovant'iiH of itn own itnjM’ifecfions^ wliich is the 
fulcrum of its a*lvan(?e ami the guarantiH) of a nobler future. 
Thi.s is what Pr*)fessor Bosaiupiet means by the “intentional,’ 
a.s f)ppo.se<l to tlic “given,” unity of the self. Our unity, he 
says, ia “a jmzzle ami an unsatisfied aspiration” — it is a 
“ilemand,” a “ pi*etension,” which is never made good. And 
he takes the line of arguing that l)ecau.se the desire for 
immortality, ho far as it is conceived in a religious spirit and 
deserves serious consideration, is not a ilosire for the peipetua 
tion ami stereotyping of my present self in all its poverty an 
meanness, but rather a desire to be fashioned more and more in 
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the likeness of a perfect humanity, therefore it is not a desire for 
personal continuance at all, but, strictly siieakiiig, he seems to 
g}iy, inconsistent with it. It is identification with perfection 
which we seek, in the sense of merging our own personality 
altogether in that of tlie perfect lleing. As he puts it in his 
Gitfovd lA'.cturc, it is not “our” personality but “a” per- 
sonality, who.se eternity llie inoial and religious consciousness 
(leniauds, and .so it is “ no inizzle,” he cr)ncliides, “ no ‘ faith as 
vague as all unsweet/ to offer the eternal reality of the 
Absolute as that realisation of our.self whicli we iiislinctively 
ileiiiantl and desire.”* Surely, this is to misread the .situation, 
because I desire to be iiuide more and mure in the likeness of 
(lod, I do not therefore de.sire to />#• (bid. The development of 
ii ]iei'.sonality in knowledge and gooilness does not take place 
tlirough conlluenn* witli other personalities, mu* i*^ its goal and 
coiisuiuination to yield u|» its proper being and be “blended 
with innumerable other selves” in the Absolutt\-^ As Socrates 
wiid on one occa-situi. “ whalever else may be duuidful, this is a 
theme upon which I am ready t«> fight, in \vord and deed, to 
the utmost of my power.” In spite of rrofessm* Bosainpiet’s 
fresh attempts at justitication, and in spile of ib»* ecstatic 
utterances of the mystics, 1 maintain that the idea of blending 
or absor[)tion depends entirely on material analogies which can 
have no application iii the case of selves. I surrender my 
soul heartily to (lod,” wrote Liluidic, the French Pietist, in liis 
last will and testament, “ giving it back like a drop of water to 
Its source, and rest confident in Him, jirayiiig God. my origin 
and ocean, that he will take me unto Himself and engulf me 
eternally in the divine abys.s of His Inung.’' The physical 
luetaphor dominate.s the wliole conception. Ihit absurptioii or 

the^F' pp. 282, 28.’^, Lecture IX, “On the Dostiiiy of 
Jnite Mf.” A.8 I am ooiitrovertiug the general conclusion, I 
^lally desire to recognise the. high and serious level, both of thought 
^ which the subject is discusseil in this Icctuix*. 

T t/. tupra, p. 500. 
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eiigiilfmeiit,” in the case of a spiritual being, nieaiis only tlio 
extinction of one centre of intelligence and love, witliout any 
conceivable gain to other intelligences or to the content ot tin* 
universe as a whole. Did Labadie suppose that he Jiad not 
already his being in God, “ without whom nothing can be or be 
conceived,” or that a union founded in knowledge and love ami 
conscious service is not closer and more intimate l)y far tliiiu 
any wliich can be representcil by the fusion of material tilings y 
Did be suppose that the eiigulfiuent of his private being cuiilil 
in any way miricli the foiital Life from which it sprang? 
Siirtdy, his value to God, or that of any othi*r worshipjiing 
saint, must he held to lie in the personality of the woislii]H)er. 
The existence of an iinlividiial centre of knowledge ami feeling 
is, ill itself, an enrichment of the universe; and the clearer aia I 
iiitenser the llame of the iinlividiial life, the greater pro- 
portionally the enrichment. To merge or blend such (auitivs 
is simply to put out the lights one by one. In the society of 
such individuals, and in their eomninnion with God, the 
supreme value'< of the univtTse luiierge; and it is not personal 
vanity whieii suggests that for the Absoliili* sm*h comiaiinioii 
must |Mi.s.<ess a living value which no solitary perfocLion or 
contemi*lalive felieiiy could yield. 

Tliis value, aceoiding to the view siiggi*siiMl, is not of tlie 
kind implied in Ihoi'essnr l>u.san(|uet.’.s usual ivjuMif .slfileiniMit 
*• tin* Ab.'ioluti* has need to oxpiess itself lhr«)ugli us as very 
subordinate units,” “ the Absolute lives in us a little ami fora 
little time; when its life demands our existence no longer, we 
yet blend with it as the pervading featiires nr eharaeters which 
we were nee<led for a |)as.sing inoiiienl to emj)basize.”* In such 
statements we still have wJiatl will tall, fi»r the .sike of emphasiz- 
ing Ihe distinction, the jiagaii, egoistic ov self-eentred view of the 
Absolute, which conoeives its life cui thi^ analogy of lesthelic 
enjoyment, the doings and suHeriiig.s of llie subordinate units 


* *VM/r/, ]>. •’iOG. 
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contributing; to this supreme experience tlie note of danger and 
tra‘^<lyi the .sympathetic tlirill of heroic daring, eiuluraiice or 
f;clf-&‘icriiice, but all still conceived, in the main, as the dramatic 
interest and emotion of a spectator. And the emphasis on the 
contrilnitory fiiiictiou of the units makes it seem as if the whole 
were but a play staged in order that the xVbsolute may enjoy 
those dramatic thrills. [ do not say that such a description 
does full Justice U) l*rofes.sor I'osampiet's conception, but such 
is the iiiii)ression fieHuently conveyed )>y Ids statements ; and 
it is the self-centredncss of siicli a lleing which I have impugned 
ill iiiy book as falling sliort of our highest standards of human 
excellence, and tJierefure a fnriwri unworthy of the divine 
perfection. In the line essay on “Unvisited Tombs,” to which 
lie has referred u.«, Professor llosampiel (iuotes with eflect a 
passage from a novel of tlie day, in whicli the ambitious aims of 
one of the characters arc contrasted by the speaker with histiwn 
more modest outlook : — ‘“For luy purl, I care intinitidy more for 
the small things of life — love, friendship, sympathy.’ ‘ Tlie small 
things! Good Lorill’ said the bishop, and his jaw drojiped. He 
also dropped the subject.” Professor PosaiKiuel’s commeniary is 
the same as the bishop’s, “ tlie greatest things of all im one can 
lake away.” Kven “ beauty and knowledge,” he indicates, lofty 
and universal values though they are, do not .stand l»c.siile them. 
And the saying of Pascal is well known: — Tons les eor[»s 
ensemble, et tons les I'fiprils ensemble, el loules leurs produc- 
tions, no valent pus le iiioiudre muveinenl de cliarile, car elle esi 
d’uuordre inliuiment plu.s eleve. If Love, then, becomes the 
uliimate expression of the divine nature, as it is in the Christian 
conception, self-contredness must di.sappear; the divine life 
must he a life with and for others, and the otherness must he 
real and not only apparent. 

But all this, it may be replied, does not giiaranieo the 
permanence of individual tiiiitc spirits, for tlie condition of 
otherness is eiiually satisfied by successive geueratituis of 
oouacioua beings, each of which is Irausioiit and yields place to 
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another. Here, again, liuwever, I would apply the idea of the 
divine perfection, appealing for the interpretation of tlie more 
and the less perfect, as we needs must, to our own experieuce 
I remember many years ago reading a little book by (jikj of our 
minor poets, in which he expounded with some eomplaceiicv 
what he called " The Keligion of a Literary Man.” Aiiioiur 
other serious topics wliiidi he handled was that of the Here- 
after, in its bearing on friendship and the death of friends. We 
love our frieiuls, he argued, not, as we often say, “ for them- 
selves,** but for their possession of certain ([ualilies — ‘‘ for iheir 
good nature, their wit, their beauty, or whatever their c|iuditii*s 
may be ; and these qualities art? to be met with over and over 
again, possibly in still mort* satisfying harmonies. Thus we 
have not to wait to meet our uhl friemls again in heavoii, we 
meet them again alremly on earth — in the new ones.” The 
rest of the book I liavt? quite forgotten, but this .senlinient has 
remained in my iiitMnory as a signal instanee of povtu’iy of 
feeling and shallowness of nature. The appliealioii of the 
reminiscenoti is ubviiju.s. Are we to atiri])nte to the divine 
Friend and Lover of men u levity of altitinle which we liiul 
offensively untrue of our *»rdiiiary human fi<ltdilie.s i Are we 
In liken Him to a military eommander, wlio is eonteiit, if fre.'iili 
drafts are forthcoming, to till his depleU*<l battalions? To the 
military .system, men are only so much liuman material, so 
many numerable units ; but a chance eiicoiinter with one of the 
men in the flesh, a touch of liumaii-heartedncss, is sullieientr 
to dissolve the abstraction which so n?gards tliem. 


My references to the qmjslioii of individual survival, l)uth 
lit-re and in my book, are <•! a general character. Tlie con- 
siderations adduced represent, it might i)erluii>s be said, aii 
“attitude ** towards the question rather than any determinate, 
far less any dogmatic, .solution of the problem, (‘ertainly, the) 
need lUit l)e a])plied in any rigid or mechanical fashion— as if 
we should insist, for example, that everything horn in hiiiimn 
shape inherited thereby an indefeasible title to an 
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destiny. Personality Jias to be won before there can l)e any 
question of its conservation * Achievement, moreover, as we 
saw, is a matter of degree, and depends on continuous self- 
niaintenance. There seems no reason for denying the possi- 
bility of “ dissociation ” or disintegration, caused either by acute 
disease, as in the morbid cases of which Professor Bosanquet 
cites a remarkable example, or clue in other cases to more 
ordinary causes. Mere sloth and self-indulgence may induce a 
condition of moral llaljbiiicss in which a man Vjecomes little 
move than a lc30sely associated group (»f appetites and habits. 
Some persistent purpose, or rather some coherent system of 
aims and ideals, is rerpiirod to constitute a real perscjuality. If 
lliis is not i»res«nit. or is not maintained, we lo.se hold of 
mn>elvt!S. a« it weie, and the body almie c-ontinucs lo ccuifer a 
scMiihlaiuv nf unity on this group of tliekering inipiiLses and 
{iiiiiual, or semi-animal, satisfactions. When the bodily frame is 
dis.sulved, how .should the self continue in Udng, .seeing that it 
hits almcdy long ceased to exist as a mural unity f Must not 
the destiny of each .<j»iiil inevitably In* eonlided in ibis .sense tc» 
il.sclf alone ? As il is e.\ prosed in Mallhew Avnohrs sminet. 

“Tht* eiifM'gy nf lifo may Ik- 
Kept oil after the grave, Imi not tiegiin : 

And he who flagged not in the earthly strife, 

From strength to strength aihaiu ing— i»nly lu-, 

His soul wolbknir, and all his battles won, 

Moniits, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 


I taimol close without drawing altenlioii to the enigmatic 
I'aragraph with which Professor liosaiKpiel ciUK*ludi*.s his paper. 
I should have thought that “ the eU'riiity ol’ all spiril> in tVod," 
^^pirits being Ukeii as “ substances eUTiial indeed but created,'' 


itud crojiiioii Ijcing understood “ li> iiniily an underlying oneness 
with the creator,” rt^scmhled very closely the iliKdrine which I 
kavt supported. But this runs so counter to the general tenor 
•'f his argument elsewhere, that I am doubtful as ti» his i»recise 
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meaning. I confine myself, therefore, for the present to the 
expression of a hope that if he exercises the right of reply, he 
will amplify to some extent the very intcreoting but tantalisin^r 
suggestions uf tliese concluding sentences. 


111.— By G. K. Stout. 

In the present discussion, the topic formally proposed has liecii 
treated as subordinate to another problem, tliat of the “ teleo- 
logical status’" of individual minds as bearing mi the further 
que.stiou of their continued existence in a future life. What is 
the connexion of the two questions ' If we agree that indi- 
vidual minds arc subjects ami not adjectives, this, of itself, helps 
us very little in determining their leleoh'gical status ? On tlie 
other liaiid, if we agree tliat they are mendy adj'i'ctives, this 
may mak«i a great d<?al«jf iliflerence in our view of th(*ir ndiitive 
value. At any rate, for Profe.ssor liosanqiiet, the question of 
the teh‘oIogieal status of linite iniUviduals is iuextrieahly lieiiml 
up with Ids view that they are adjtM‘tivi.*s ami uni iiUinuilo 
subjects; and this, again, follows immediately from hi.sgiMicr.il 
llieury of jiredieation. 

J sliall, llierelbre, iM'gin by examining this logical doclriiic. 

! shall then i;onsider Ids view t»f the value nf liidte indiviihials 
as determined l*y his logaral theory. In eoiiclu.sion, I >1 m 11 
discuss the value of I lie liniti? individual, indepemlenlly. 

I. 

To determini! prerdsidy what Professnr Vmsinquct iiitciidfe 
to assert in his llicmy of jncilication, we may start from tls? 
following |»;issagc (|i. 487) in wJiicli he tells us what he means 
to deny. “ When I say tliat certain api»arent subjocta aie 
adjectival, I <lo not mean iiiendy to deny noii-relatcdiioss , 
what I aim at denying is co-ordinate relatcdues.s. 
it follows, on tile negative side, that no reiatcdnos.‘* of one pJ 
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of any kind of whole to other parts is a relation of subject and 
adjective. Positively, it follows tliat every relation of a whole 
to a part or jiartial featui'e of it, considered as such, is a rela- 
tion in which the whole is subject and the part its adjective. 
The universe, therefore, as all-inclusive, must be the only 
subject, and whatever has ii limited being must be merely an 
adjective of the universal i-eality. The logical ba.si.s ol’ the 
theory which regards the universe as the sole subject of all 
adjectives is the identification j)f the relation of subject to 
adjective with that of whole to part — of the “ superordinate 
to the “subordiiiiite.” AVc must then begin by examining this 
general logical theory. 

Ill the first idace, wliat, precisely, dt>e.s the theory mean ? 
Clearly, we are not here confronted nuMcdy with a prot)osal to 
extend the application of the word.s “subject ” and “adjective.” 
Wliat is meant is that the tl(»g's tail, inasniin li ;is it is a living 
jjju’t of the living animal, is an adjective of the dog in ilie same 
si.Mise as its colour, sliajio. barking, and eating. 

In justifying this luisition, !)r. Bosampiet uses «.me main 
line of argument. He altemtds tn show that adjirlives which 
*' characUTise a part as such always eliaraoierise the whole as 
sndi. If niic end of a stick is in iMmiact with the gmund, the 
whole sliek is in contact with tin* gvtnncl at tlial end. If my 
hand grasps a tea-cup by its handle, 1 gra-^p lb'* te;\-'-n]» with 
my liand, and the lea-cn]», as a whob'. is grasj»e»] by the handle. 
Inasmueh as one end of tlie lainbttw is violet, the rainbow is 
violet at this end. luasmueh as the mains]»ring of a watrli is 
elastic, the watch is elastii* in this j*arf m as regards, this part. 
Verbal statonieiit of the e«)uivaleiice may not be always so easy 
or natural as in these c\ampb*s. But tlu* ]»rineijde holds 
ttmversally. What is a character of a pari, as siieb, is 
fftiffQ charaeter of the whole. 

But this is not what rc<iuires to be pvove«l. The original 
thesis was not merely that all a<ljeelives of the part are 
adjectives of the whole, but that the inivi itself is an adjective. 

2 I. 2 
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Professor Bosanqiict seems to take it as evident that the second 
of these ^propositions follows from the first. He docs not con- 
sider the possible alternative that the same characters my 
belong to two subjects ultimately distinct from each other, ejj. 
the tail and the dog. If the alternative appctirs ])aTado\ical, it 
should 1)0 remembered that wo arc here moving iji a region of 
apparent paradox. It can, I think, l»e exeludod only if Wi* 
make a furtlier assumption which would not l)o accepted liy 
I'verybody, tliough 1 am not myself pre.])ared to deny ii. [\ 
must 1)0 assumed that a subject is not something distinct from 
all its adjectiv(*s, detinable only as that to whioh they lielong: 
but rather that it is notliing hut the complex unity including 
all its adjectives. On this view, “snow is white ** nieuns tliai 
whiteness is one among other adjectives (contained in the unity 
of a single complex which is identical with what we call snow. 
The iflentity of the subject is the identity of the oniMMnnpIcx 
which inclndes what we call its adjective.s. This heiiig nndci- 
slood, it dotjs seem to follow that if all the adjectives of tin* 
]»iirL are atljeetives of the wlioh? the part itself is an adji'ctivr 
of the whole. Por this merely means that the adjcetivjil 
eoiiiplex whieli is the whole c<»utaiiis tin* adjectival eom|»Ie.\ 
which is the jiart. The tail is thus an adjective of tlic dog in 
essentially the same sense as sweetness is an adjeeVive of wugar. 
One conseipience whieli is flireetly implied in this ptisition is 
that the wliole. as subject , is identical wit h each of its parts : and 
that each of its part.s, as subject, is iilenlical with it and with 
every Olliei- pai t. Kacli part is di.stinet from the whole only as 
a partial coiiiph'X of adjectives contained in the (Munjindiciisive 
unity of the wlade ; and r)ne part is distinguished troni aiiolhoi 
only as an adjective of tlie same wlirde, — only as the coloiu ol 
the dog is distinguished from its shape. liegardeil as sidijcils 
of adjectives, the *log Is its tail, the dog’s tail is the ilog, and 
the dog's tail also its stomach. It is, thereftue, pnhap. . 
futile to urge against tlic general theory that wlnde 
must ultimately he qualified liy distinct adjeetixes, iuiif^ui 
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the whole includes but is not included in the part, whereas tlie 
part is hicluded in the whole but does not include it. To say 
this is to meet the theory by a blank denial instead of criticism. 
Vor precisely what is maintained is that the whole as subject 
is included in the part, as the sugar that is sweet is included 
ill the sugar that is white. 

Thus, the unity of the universe as all-inclusive is identified 
with the unity of substance as including its adjective. If tliere 
is any otlicr relation except tliat of subject and adjective, it 
must be a relation between adjectives, not between subjects, 
anti it must be one of part to jiart, not of wliole to part. 

1 have now given an account of what I take to be 
1 11*. Bosant[UCt*s position, and of the reasoning on which it is 
based. If 1 have stated it wrongly, 1 have, I think, Ijeen 
suHiciently definite to make it easy for him to point out 
precisely where I have misunderstood him. 1 must ik»w show 
why 1 cannot accept Ids ])Osition. In his i-easoning, if iU 
premisses are granted, 1 find no Haw. Given that a subject is 
merely the unity including all its adjectives, and given that 
every adjective of the part, as such is an adjective and the 
v(uy same adjective of I lie whole, it does seem to follow 
inevitably that the part itself as such is an adjective, and that 
tliere can he no subject hut universal leality, seeing that all 
other wholes are parts of this. What is really doubtful, and. 
as 1 hold, false, is the propo.sitioii that the adjectives of the 
part are ro ipso adjectives of the whole. 

1-ct us examine a simple example which may l>e regarded as 
typical. Consider the proposition : This slick is dipped in 
water." As it stands the statement is ambiguous. It leaves 
loom for the question : “ I.s the stick wlu)!ly immei'sed or only 
^ pju’t of it, and, if so, which part?'’ Diflerent answers 
ascribe difTercnt adjectives to the stick as subject. Now, if 
we say that part is immersed, we can also assert of the stick 
•IS a whole that it is immorse^l, or, at any rate, dipjxNl, in the 
^ater. Ig then, tlie self-same acyective which qualifies both 
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the stick and its pari. ? Obviously not . There is a certiiiu 
correspondence but not identity. The part is entii-ely 
water, the wliolo is not. It is so partly and partly it is not 
so. What we mean by saying that the stick is partly immersed 
is simply that it includes a pirt which is totally iniincrsed 
usually with the lurther implkuition that this makes a iikuv oi 
less important diflercnce to the whole.* Now, the vital point 
is this. We may legard as an adjective of the whole its inclusion 
of a certain part. Yet, just because this inclusion is itself an 
adjective, it cannot be identified with the relatcMlness of Hie 
subject to its adjective any more than sweet ness can lie 
identified with the fact that it belongs to sugar. Hoing an 
adjective, it is one term in tlu* relation of subject and predioato ; 
and must, therefore, be distinct from the relatedne.^s of eitlier 
term Ui the other. On the same prineijde. the (^quality of mie 
line to another cannot be either of the lines, and tin? similarity 
of one colour to another cannot he either of the (jolours. It 
follows that the relation of wliole to part caniiel hr the 
relation of subjecl to adjective, exeiq>t in the special oasf* in 
which the whole is .simidy a complex (»f adjectives. Except in 
this case, the relatcdnoss of whole to pari is itself an adjective: 
and i.s, therehue, ultimately «lisfiiicf from its own i-clation If 
its substaiitivt*. Xow, where from the ad.jcctive of a |»art wv 
pas.s to a correspfjiiding adjective of I he wlndr, this alw!i\> 
pre.supposes the relation of whoh* and part as ulliinatclv 
distinct from that id' subject and adjrctive. The adji^ctivc ol 
the part is not an adjective of tin? whole; still less is I he put 
ihself an ailjectivc of the whole. What m an adjective nl the 
wliolo is that it includes a pari which is qualilioil by a certain 
adjective. “ The dog moves in or at or ns regards his tail 
means tliat the iloghsi.s a tail which moves.’* The motion *>1 
the tail both conditions and is conditioned by the state ol the 
flog a.s a whole, lint the state of the (h»g as a whole is not t^e 

* For instaiire, may lx* able to pi’o|)cl a boat when the 
partly undor water. 
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Hauio as the state of its tail. It is the state of all its parts in 
tlicii* unity. What holds for the dog holds also for the 
universe. “ Ileality as including certain aspects of the 
cfcological history of our globe is tlie Atlantic Ocean,” means 
•<Beality includes a geological system whicli includes a part 
that is identical with the Atlantic Ocean.” 

1 say is “ identical witli,” and not merely “ is,” in order that 
I may steer clear of an ambiguity in the use of verb “ to bo ” 
jis copula. Its meaning is railieally dilfereiit when it couples 
substantive with substantive and when it couples substantive 
with adjective. When I say “ this horse is black,” I do not 
uHfan that the liorse is identical with “ black ” or “ blackness." 
Wliat I mean is that the blackm^ss* belongs to the horse ns an 
adjective. But when I say “ this horse is an animal,” T do 
mean that it is identical with some animal or other — some 
iiKMuher of the class “animals.” I do not mean that any 
animal belongs to the horse as an adjective.^ Now, if the verb 
“to be" coupling substantives .signifies identity* and if the 
whole is identical, as rrofe.ssor Bosiimpiet liolds, with its part, 
why should it sound so ab.surd to assert that the ilog is its tail 
or tliat the univer.'^e is the dog? It sounds ab.surd because it 
w absurd. Tlie dog cannot l»e identical with its tail, and the 
universe cannot be identical with the ilog, and. in general, the 
whole cannot 1)0 identical with its part. This remains impos- 
sible, even if we suppose that the part is not a distiinrl .subject, 
but only a minor complex of adjectives within the wider 
complex which is the whole. It is. of course, the sjime 
comprehensive coinple.x to which this partial adjective, and 
also otlier partial adjectives, helong. just as it is the .same 


* Or, rather, 1 should hold a iNirtioular iiistauoe of Idaokiiess. 
lackness is a class-teiiu and means “all ‘ hlacks.' " 
t There is a similar ambiguity in the word not. When B is a sub- 
^tiye “A is not B*' means “A is other than B.’* Whoiv B is an 
Jective it means “A has some adjct^tlvc or other incompatible with 
• See Johnson, Mind, N.S., vol. xxvii, 1918, p. 148. 
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sugar which is both sweet and wliite. Yet, the wliitcness is 
not identical with the sweetness; and, therefore, the wliolp 
(complex, which includes both whiteness and sweetness, cannot 
be identical witli either of them. This would be possibh* tmlv 
if the I'elation of subject and adj(3Ctive was that of identity. 
But it is not. When identity is asserted of a subject, it is 
itself a relational adjective, not tin* ndation of the subject to 
its adjective. 

There is yet another aspect of Professor liusanquet’s doctrine 
whieli must bo dealt with before we can leave this general 
discussion. He regards it as essential to liis position that 
the nature of everything except tlie universe shall be entirelv 
deterniined by its relatedness to other things. In parlicnlar. 
the natni'e of the parts of a whole as such must be entiivlv 
ileterniined by their inter-relaledni‘ss within the whole. ‘ I 
mjte,” In* says, “ the common refuge of semi-pluralistic 
reasonings in admitting that finite individuals are I'cla.tecl, 
but only ill snnk*t thy nr determined l>y in ter- relatedness. To 
me this seems an evasion (p. 487). The reason why he 
reganl-« it as an evasion is that “ there is nothing in e\'pt*ri(‘ii(jif 
to suggest drawing a line lietwoen inter-ielatedness and iioii- 
rehitediiess.” It thus appears that for him the alleged l•vilsion 
is to be found in the d«K;triiie that i»art t»f the nature uf 
things may b»i deteriniiietl by relatedness and part be inde- 
pendent ami isolated. Xow, at least so far as I iim conceriicd, 
this is a misnmlerstanding. [ am not attempting to draw a 
line between relatedness and nun-relatedncss. I am not 
denying that the nalnie of a thing is “ nothing ” ajiart from 
1 -elatednes.s. My iKiint is that the inverse is e<inally 
and important. 'Jlie n*latediies8 of a thing is “ nothing 
apart from its nature. Admitting, at least for the sake o\ 
Hignment, that the nature of a thing can be nothing apart fiom 
relatediiesH, I deny the totally different lu-oposition that the 
natiii-e of a thing is iiothiny but its relatedness. If this were 80> 
there would be nothing to 1 x 5 related If, tlien, two orinoi'*^ 
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terms are ralated, there is always the ({iieBtioii, What are they ? 

It is never a complete answer to this question to say that each 
i){ tlie terms is merely that whirh is related to tlie other and 
that otherwise it is nolliing or a mere instance of l)eiug in 
irencval. Heic, at any rate, it would seem that the Hegelian 
ilictum virtually holds good and being in general is equivalent 
1.0 nothing at all. There must ultimately be a qualitative 
clement in the nature of related terms which makes it possible 
or necessary for them to Ije rclaietl as they are. This seems to 
me to hold good ultimately for all relations. lUit, for our 
present piiiiiosc, it is sullicient that it, hoMs good, at lea.st, tor 
some of them. Take, for instance, likeness and nnlikiuiess. 
Purple as a sense-datum is in one way like blue and in another 
like red. These relations are, as Locke would say, founded 
in the ideas related. They involve the inlriiisie nature 
of red, blue, and purple. It is true that the intrinsic nature 
Ciuinot exist or bo possible without the rtdations. It is, however, 
cfpially (rue that the relatimis cannot exist or be p(»ssible 
without the intrinsic nature of the terms related. Consiiler 
next that relatediu‘S 8 to an tibjeet which consists in being 
pleased with it or the reverse. Hen* we have a relaiediies.s 
which would be iinpo.ssible if it were mere relalediiess and 
nothing more. What gives its 'ijieritic charaeier to the velaiioii 
itself is the intrinsic quality in wliirb pleasant feeling ilitUus 
hum painful feeling, and this, certaiidy, oaiiinit 1 h' re.^ohni iiiu» 
ineie relatedncss. 

A thing may exist and possi‘ss qualities essential u* its 
hinetioii as pjirl of a certain wlmle even when it has .seveM*d or 
hcfoie it has acquired its couiiecliun with tin* whole. Klasticity 
is essential to the function of a mainspring in the mechanism of 
a watcli. But the mainspring may remain elastic when it is 
lemoved from the watch and inserted in some other piece of 
luechanisui. Its imtuix?, therefoiv, as part of the watch does 
not merely consist in its relat4Hliiess t*» other jiarts. This 
cannot, of course, apply dii'ectly to the universe as the all- 
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inclusive whole. The point, however, is that within the universe 
there are parts of such a imtuio that they can he rohitecl in a 
variety of alternative ways. Their whole being, therefore, can 
hardly consist in their lolntedness. 

Before leaving this somewhat arid logical discussion, I have 
yet to notice two special arguments against the view that finite 
beings can be ultimate subjects. 

One of these is that “ nothing can be guaranteed to exhibit 
within itself the coiiditions of the attributes we assign to it/' 
This seems an hjnomlto ilaivhi. What Ima to be shown is that 
nothing can loally possess the attributes we ascrilx 5 to it. The 
proposition that it iloes lu- can possess within itself all tlic 
conditions on which those attributes depeinl is pi linuftieh' <|iutf 
different. It is for Ihofessor Bosiintpu^t to show that it is 
none the less really the same. Hut he cannot do thisex(M*pl iw 
begging the ipiostion at issue. He cannot ilo it except by 
assuming that tlie relation of comiition and conditioneil is tlie 
same as that of suhje<.*l and adjective. Unlit this is clearly ami 
cogently established, 1 shall continue to regard the ([ucstiun, ‘Is 
this sweet r ” as distinct fnuii, and logiirally prior to, the ipiestioii 
“ What makes it sweet i ** The other argument is based on the 
alleged imj»o.s.sibility of dett'rmiiiing what is a “singh* thing.” 
Things "include one another in inniinienihle suhordiiiatioiis. 
from the Sahara, for example, or any patch of it, «lowii to any 
grain of sniil in it. A tiling, therefore, as an existent can 
have no claim to he an ultiniati* subject ” (p. 483). How is the 
conclusion supposed to follow ' It can only follow if wt; supply 
the additional ])reiiiis.s that there is no differenct* lielwecn the 
relation of part and wh(;le whatever the whole may be, and the 
relation of subject and a»ljective. Vet, this is precisely what has 
to be .shown. Graiitiiig that everything e.\cept the nnivoisc 
is part of a wider w'hole, both it ami the whole to which it 
Ixdongs may, none the less, l.»e ultimate subjects of adjectives. If 
I can select for special consideration as ultimate subject, either 
the desert of Sahara or a grain of sand in it, this is bccjiuse the) 
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both really ure ultiiuaie subjects. The grain of saiul is included 
in the tlesert of Sahara, but it is not, to use Trofessor 
Uosanquet*B bewildering metaphor, “ merged and overwhelmed *’ 
by it (PP- 486-7). If it were merged and overwhelmed it could 
not be incduded. If the items of my bill were merged and over- 
whelmed by the sum total, what should I have to jjay ? How 
could I check the account? I find myself imalde to attach 
laeaning to such a woiil as “ overwhelming ” when aj»plied to 
the universe. It stands for a process in time wliich is itself 
included in the universe, and the universt‘ can include it only 
if it includes what is overwhelmeil, wdiat overwhelms and the 
process of overwhelming, in their distinoiion from each other. 

II. 

If an individual mind is a mere adjective it cun have only 
the value of an adjective ; if it is hlenlical with the universe, and 
with other parts of it, it cannot make ti distinct contribution 
to the value of the whole. If every item of a bill is identical 
with the sum-total and with every other item, it cannot make 
a distinct coiitribulion to the sum-toiul. In no intelligible 
sense can it be said it) be included or enntained in the sum. 

Dr. Iin.sanquet’s vie\v<»f the teleological .status of tiiiite minds 
U largely, if not entirely, based on his theory *'f predication. 
We must therefore examine his special a]»plicalion the theory 
to finite minds. On p. 497, we find a typical deliverance. I 
am suhstantive and suhjeet. hut only so far as 1 recognise 
myself as adjective and predicate.” What is ihe precise 
meaning of tliis ? Wc might suppose tbepuint to K* that a mere 
adjective, which recognises itself as snch, cannot W a mere 
adjective. Hut this would imply that in recognising itself as 
a mei’e adjective, it makes a mistake ; and this i.s just what 
Bosanquet does not mean to assert. I lake it that his real 
^Irift is as follows : In recogiii.4ng myself as adjective, I 
recognise that I qualify a substantive, and this, in accordance 
With the general theory of predication, can mily lie universal 
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reality. If. now, 1 iiin permitted to apply to universal realitv 
such woitls as “ I ” and “ myself,” then I can truly assert that \ 
myself” am “ substantive and subject.” Surely, this is a lame 
and impotent conclusion, (liven that 1 may call chalk cheesi-, I 
can ti*uly assert that chalk is edible. None the less, chalk is 
not edible. To escape sucli futility, we must asMume not itnlv 
that a part as such is an iuljective of the whole, but sdso iIkil 
an adjective is identiciil with its subject. If, then. 1 am .m 
adjective of the universe, it follows that 1 am tin; imivoiso, 
and that I may le^dtimately mean the universe when 1 the 
words “ T ” and “ myself.” Vet, this assumed identity uf 
adjective and subsiantive has not Ixieii made out, and seoin-^ 
untenable. The sweetness of sugar is not the siigai 
and the loinlncss <tf a souiiil is not the s«»uiid itsedt. It i.s. 
indeed, the same sugar that ineludes within its complex unity 
both sweetness and whiteness, and it is tln» same scn.s'.-daluin 
that iiifdudes both loudness and ]>itcb. This. Iinwrvn, I- luiif* 
another story. 

AVe tind Professor i»o>ani[U<U insisting on the 
being of the tinite self; and he seems to lake for granted that 
wlnit is derived can liave no being and nature 'if its ewn 
lii.stiiicl from the facioi.^i which meet within it. I>o»s iliis 
follow i I.s it not. on the contrary, jdaiii tliat wlial is dcrivid 
mu.^t always 1 m? ili.siinct in existence and natuni IVom the con- 
ditions whieli are combined in it i A mighty river is derived 
from a mnltilude of liny rills. It i.s notJiiiig apart from its 
tributary waters:. Until is certainly .somotliing mort* and utinr 
than these, and in some ways iiittch m(»iv imporlanl. 1 -i*'* 
here treating 4li*rivatii)]i as a c«i-onliiiaUi ndatcdne». U. "" 
the othijr hand, permit ourselves to speak of the |»ait as 
dcriveil from the wli«do, then, inastmich as tla^ whole includes tlie 
part, the j>iirl isrlerived from itself, and this can only mean that, 
pro it is mit derived at all. I cannot., therefore, admit that 

the distinct Innng and nature of the individual is at all aifech-t 
by what Professor Uossinqiiet says concerning the derivative 
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character of the factors which enter into his complex unity. 
His distinct and exclusive individuality remains untouched 
t ven if we grant that “ apart from the content of his centre 
ihcre could be no feeling self,’* that ** apart from their objects 
his acts arc an empty form ” ; and that “ in all his objects there 
is no object that is not universal and derivative.’* For all these 
fact«>is Jis they meet in his being acquire a character which is 
instfparable from the unique unity ami distinctness of his own 
in<lividual i*xisteiice. It is only in him ilial feeling becomes 
interest in ohj<‘cts, enjoyment, regret, hope, etc. Apart from 
liis “acts ' his ohje* ls are not ohjeets at all. Vet, it is only so 
tar forth as tliey are objects that they can l>e intelligibly 
ivirardoil as entering into his lieing, and that his interest can be 
ilirectcd to them, (hu; way of putting this is to say that only 
the knowing or thinking of things, not the things themselves, 
enters into the conslitutioii of the iudividiia!. Now, [ see nt» 
satisfactory distinction between the knowing m thinking of a 
tiling and the thing itself as known or ihoinjlit ot. The pre- 
tended analysis which <Ustiiigui.shes in knowledge, abstractly 
eonsklcred, 1 1) a kuower, (2) what is kinovn. ami <:>) a relation 
between tliem, seems l<» nn* to be merely an arbitrary liction. 
The kiiower is simply the complex unity wliieh includes things 
as known ami the various imxles of lx?ing inleie-ted in them. 

I do not, therefore, quarrel with l>r. Ihisanquel. when he 
takes for granted that objects as such enter into the constitution 
of ihc imlividiial miml. All the same. I must insist that this 
liuhls only for objects tfs stnlt. They are included in the complex 
unity of t!n3self only in what the schoolmen called their “ inten- 
Uouiil,’* or idqective, not in their “ formal ’’ Unng. ^Ylu•n two 
individuals, A and !», both know* nr think of the same thing, 
its l.cing known or thought of by or in A is noimally a quite 
‘listinct fact from its being known or thought of l»y ov in B. 
Intentional existtiiice is uvo-fold, wheiviw lorm.il exist enoe is 
uiuUvided. A fortiori the interest which A lakes in it is quite 
dkiinc! iroin the interest which B takes in it. For this interest 
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involves feelings which are quite distinct in A and B, howitver 
they may resemble each other or condition each other. 

It is from this point of view that we have to consider 
Dr. Bosanqiict’s distinction between the lateral and the linear 
identity of the self. If taken in its obvious sense, tliis 
distinction is valid. “ One crowded hour of glorious life 
' may be * worth an age without a name.” We liave to 
take account not only of the serial succession, but of tlic 
range, variety, and unity of knowledge and interest within 
each successive phase of our life-history. Hut it i.s important 
to note that the dislinetion is not between two identitus. 
one lateral and the other linear. There is only one ideiititv of 
the undivide<l .self wliieli includes these two aspects in 
inseparable unity. Tin? ]»resent moment of conscious life \> 
only a phase in its sm*c*cssive development. This, howc?ver, h 
not wliat Dr. IJosniiquel means by lateral idimtity. Hi* 
seems ratlier to moan a unity wliieli comjmdieiidH pails of 
the univer.S(^ tliat fall outside the life-history of the indi- 
vidual as a successive devtdopmeiit. Tln»se parts of tlu* 
universe are n'gi'.rdcd hy him as parts of ilu* .self. The iiiaiii 
example and illustration of such lateral idi'iitity is supposed to 
be found in the sorial system. Tin* ecmimuniiy is regarded ms 
a single mind, and its meiiihcrs as partial phases or modes of it, 
having no ilisiinct unity and identity of llicir own. “The 
communal will ... is a single thing. . . . Parlieijmlion in 
its .strueture makes every particular unit an individual, tliai is 
a particular in which tin* univer.sal or the identity assumes a 
special modilicatioii. Ifis will i.s inadti out of the cominoii 
substaiKje ” fp. 49!)). Now, it is jilain enough that this doctrine 
follows directly from Dr. Iiosanquet’s theory of pnidieatioii. 
Society is a whole of which its indiviilual members are parts. 
If, then, tlie jiarts of any whole as such are a<ljeetive.s oi 
modes of that whole, the individual memhers ol society an. 
modes or ad joe, lives of the social system ; and, il 
sidcr llioni as sulijccts, they are identi<‘al with that sjsttu* 
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and with each other. Having Been reason for rejecting the 
general theory of predication, wc are in no way hound to 
accept this application of it. We have rather to test 
Dr. Bosaiiquct's view of tlic relation of the individual to the 
coiiiiniinity hy a direct appeal to the relevant facts. We 
admit at once tliat the life of a community is a single thing 
with a unity and identity of its own. Yet, this unity and 
identity is essentially distinct from that of a single mind. It 
is simply contrary to fact to say that, in so far as T am a 
niemher of society, niy mental processes ait; connected with 
those of other members of the same society in a way at all 
analogous to that in which llie various jihases ami constituenls 
of my own being are connected in the unity of my conscious 
life. If A knows that one side of a shield is black and 
1) knows that the other sitlc is white, they do not, therefore, 
cither severally or both t^igeiher, know tliat the sliield is black 
on one side and white on the other. Tnily of api»crceplion 
isabstmt. A may, indeed, eommuiiicale in 11 what 11 dot?s not 
know. But this merely means that \ u-es means whereby B 
is enabled to know for himself the .sime fact which is already 
known to A. When it is known l** both, its being known to A 
is distiiici from its being known in 1). and A s knowledge lhal 
B knows it is not ihe kimwledge iliai be knows it himself. 
Social iiilev-relations consist in the mninal knowledge t»f each 
Ollier ami mutual interest in eaeli nilier of disiim-i minds, 
and in their co-itperatioii in thinking and willing The 
os.soiitial prosnppo.siiion is that the mnlnally co-operating 
minds are distinct individuals, and n*u merely parts or pliases 
one mind. There is nothing in the soeial system whkdi 
thinks, feels, or wills, except its individual members taken 
severally. This is the indistXMisable conditi«ni of their social 
unity. If the whole system is, in any sense, higher or more 
valuable than its individual meinWrs, it is liecanse it includes 
these without in any way impairing or diminishing their 
distinct individuality. If and so far as two minds boooine 
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confluent in a single mind, they can no longer be in social 
relation to each other; if the single mind is to enter into 
social relations, it must be witli other minds. This being so 
the lateral identity of the self, as conceived by Dr. Bossiuquct 
is, strictly speaking, a figment. My knowledge of other ininds 
and intei'est in them and in their relation to me and to eacJi 
other, does, indeed, constitute part of my own being. Hut tlu» 
other ininds do not, therefore, enter into my being in any other 
way or res])ect. The whole lieing of a member of swiety 
cannot consist in the knowledge which others have of him niwi 
tlie interest which others take in him. 

Hi. 

I have so far considered the subject-predicate theory of tin* 
universe loth as a geiunal d<K*trine and in ils special bearing 
on individual miiuk I now pass to tlie proldeni of thi^ 
teleological status of finite spirits as an independent question to 
luMleteriiiiin'd apart from l(»gical or mctapliysieal prcconi;cptions 
find, in part icidar, apart from tlie i»rceonf;eptifni llnit they an* 
nhu*ely “ atljective.s.'* 

Then* are two main issues which I iiitciiil to raise. Tin* 
first is wliether the worth of llie individual, as such, is ultiinatc 
and irreplaceable by anything else ; or wliether, on tlie eonliaiy, 
it can be regarded as ineroly a means or stage leading to a 
liigher good in which it is conservcil without linal loss or 
sacrifice. The secoml is whellicr we have any right to assiinn* 
the po.ssibiIiiy of a good which is both liigher tliaii that of finite 
individuals and dws not l»y its intrinsic nature presujiposo tlini 
of finite individuals as ultiiuately distinct from itself. How lai 
iijy answer to t hese imiuiries may 8Ui>ply ground f(»r believing 
in a fiUiire life I sliall not directly attempt to decidi*. ^ 
shall add a few ooiicluding woi'cls on the nature of the (pieslion 
at issue so as to define what we oiighf to mean l»y a fntau 
life whether wo helievc in it or not. 

In iliscussing the value of the finite individual assueli,"l''d 
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logical relevance has the admitted imperfection of the indi- 
viduals known to us? rrofe.ssor Bosanquet dwells on this 
imperfection as if it were decisive in his favour, and it is of the 
utmost importance to define the exjict natui-e of his argument. 

It might seem, at fii-st sight, as if he were guilty of a rather 
oljvious fallacy. Granting tliat my “continued identity from 
loginning to end of my experienced life-course is but little, 
fluctuating and full of gaps,” what follows is merely that I 
am a very defective specimen of individual unity and identity, 
and tliat, to this extent, I imperfectly exemplify the kind of 
value wliich belongs to an individual mind. In considering the 
natui-e of this value, I ought to take ac‘count of individual unity 
and identity so far a.s it is iiresent and not st) far as it is absent, 

Ihit Mr. Bosanquel is not really guilty f)f this iffnorf/tio 
thneki lie distinguishes between the individuiility of the finite 
iudiviilunl and his linitude. So far as unity and identity are 
icaliscd in the. life-history of the finite individual, the more 
individual he is: hut, according to ^Ir. Busanquet, in precisely 
the satiie degree he transcends his own tinitude. Inversidy, the 
more delVetive is his unity and iileiitity, tin* loss individual he 
i.s; hut, according to Mr. Bosamjuei, this is merely to say that 
lie is more finite. On this view, the individuality of the linite 
individual and his tinitude are inulually exclusive opposites ; 
tlie more of the one means the less of the other. Thus, what- 
»*vo.r value may belong to tlie fiiiiie individual belongs to 
him as ail individual but not as tinil<‘. If be were completely 
individual he wouhl not W. finite at all. There would be no 
distinction between him aiul tin* ahsMluii' whole of being. 

Xow, on this fundamental question, I am unable to accept 
Mr. Bosanquet 8 position or liis grouinls for maintaining it. 
One of his grounds f<»r maintaining it is to he found in his 
conception of the " hiterar’ as disiinguislied from the “linear" 
identity of the self. If the dev olopineiil of the individual in 
the range and depth of his knuwletlge a nil interest means that 
he includes within his own individual identity what he comes 
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to kuow and to be iutercsteti in, it is plain that in this 
process he comes to embrace within his own being more and niore 
of the universe, so that in the limit all distinction betweiMi Uk* 
universe and himself would cease. I have already dealt with 
this question and I need not recur to it here. But [ niu.st 
examine another fundjiinental assumption which underlies 
Mr. Bosanquet’s whole treatment of tlie finite individual. 

Mr. Bosanqiict seems always to take for granted tiuil 
nothing can belong to the distinctive nature of tlie finite indi. 
vidiial except his finitude. Whatever is positive in Ids bidni; 
is regarded as apart from and independent of his liiidlaliou. 
He is distinguished from other heings and from the all-incliisiw 
universe, not by what he is but merely hy wliat he is ikjI. It 
is this presupposition alone which gives point to Mr. Bosainniel'rt 
denial of the wortli of the finite imlividual fjtfd finiUt. Wliat 
is eonsUntly maintaining is that finitude is mere dt^foof ui 
jirivation; ami that, ther<jfori‘, wliat is finite caimot have value 
hi so/tn* as it is finite. 

It is ])laiii that this argument lo>es its ioree, it' theieaiv 
cliaraeteristies of the finite individual which, thongli they .-m* 
themselves positive and of positive valui*, imne the less |)ie- 
sujipose his rmiLlation, .s«» that they eouhl not belong to a heiu;^ 
wliicli was not finite. But tlien* are such charaoliTistie.s. Feu 
instanee, the social relations of human beings ami all the |iosi- 
live activities which they alone make possilde presnppi».se tla* 
niiitnal distinetiie.ss and iiiutual e.xelusiveness of individnai 
minds. Wliat is called the coinmon will could not exist iiiilo» 
each individual nieiiilHT of the community laid a will of hi- 
own. This, however, is a fact witli which I have already deali. 
What I now wish to lay stress on is the positive character of the 
pro(jes.s by which the finite individual gradually traiiseeiids hi.'* 
own defects and privations so as to be and to have, what he 
not or had not before. It is no suUicicnl analysis c)f \xhat 
takes place merely to say that first there is a stage of ndafi^* 
defect or jirivation, and that this is suceetMled by a stage hi 
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whicli the defect or privation is removed. We have also to 
consider the nature of the transition from one stage to the 
other. It is plain there can be no such transition in a being 
who is supposed to lie without any kind of imperfection, so 
thill he already is and has all that he is capable of being and 
having. The process belongs distinctively to the nature of 
finite beings as .such. The only questions that remain are 

(1) whether it is pr».sitive or itself inercly an imperfection, and 

(2) how far it ha.s iiosilive value. Considered merely as a 
transition in time, Mr. Bosanqiiet would, no doubt, regard it 
lucrolv ns a form of defect or negation. P>ut my point is that the 
r*j)Ocitic furin taken by the time \)rot*ess in the development of 
iiidividnal minds is no mere <lefect or negation. It is positive, 
inasmuch as it is .seif-developuieiil or .self-realisation. It is 
|u)siiiv(‘, inasmucli as it involves ihe aeiivi* process in which 
>Yams. no('ds, desires, purpose.s, aspirations, work through trial 
and failure towards their own tfulfilinenl : and, at tin* .same time, 
hecome themselves progressively more difVerentialeil, more 
comprehensive, ainl more pt?rh‘etly organised in systematic 
unity with (*a(*li (»ther. Each .stage in this process exists only a.s 
ji.«tep towaixls greater advance. Out of relative fullilinenl new 
wants and aspirations arise : and lliere is. as Hobbes says, “ no 
salisfaciion except in ]»roeeeding. To rest tinally *in whal has 
already lieeii achieved means stagnation and decay." Such 
self-development is plainly possible only for a tiiiiie being 
as siieh. It ]U'esupposes the limitathnis which it traii- 
w:vnds. Hence, it cannot be ascribed to a being su])]M)sed to 
1‘e perfect in the sense that there is nothing left for it to .‘ii^ek 
fa* aim at. The supposed perfection wiuild. in this respect, be 
an imptjrfeetion — a privation. 

^Ve may go further and athrin that the privaii«»ii wonhl 
Consist iu the absence of soinctbing ]»ositively valuable. 
It is hardly too much to say that all value /or the linite iudi- 
'idual, and that the whole value i/lhe finite individual both for 
InniPolf and for others, is inseiiarable from the pn»cessof conative 

•J M J 
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self-development . Wliat ia good for me remains only potentially 
good for me so long as I am irresponsive to it, — so long as J 
merely ought to feel the want of it hut do not actually foel 
want of it. Any attainment which does not come to me as ihg 
satisfaction of my own felt needs or aspirations is pyt. 
of no value to me : it is of no value to me because it forms no 
part of my own self-development. On the other hand, iliere is 
for me no positive evil which does not jMirtake of tl>e nalnn? of 
failure, defeat or repression ; it is no jMisitivc evil to a (m,\v \h\\ 
it does not umhu'staml Hegel’s Logie. 

I may illustrate my result hy what Dr. Iiosjmrpn;! >;iys 
about the “demand for unity’* (p. 497). “ We carry with us a 
pretension lo he ourself, which iiudiules less aiul mon? than wv 
Hml in our existenci*. Our unity is a juizzle ami an inir( u!i<L(l 
as|)iralion.” AVe are c'onfideiit tliat we are «»ne, “ heeau-r t*- l»c 
a thinking being is lu ilemaiid a unity, and every act of .1 
l)eiiig is an attempt to realise it. Ihit philo'Oijliy tells \i- . . . 
that if we pos^^ssc^l nur unity we .<houlil no Innger be. Nvh.il wo 
experience onr exi^tenee as being.” Dr. I>usim|m*t W(»iilil 
course, di-ny that tin* pnrsnil of onr own unity ]'iesiippos*- :!:ai 
we are jilieady in some measure one. What we ^w’wv aftrrb 
the maintenance and furtluT develo]Mnenl <»l' the inijuMfect uiiily 
wbieli is already jinj.seiil in eaeh stage of our i*xisienee. It. 

I am riglit in my main cront<*mion, it is preei<«*ly this LM-iinlivi* 
process, with its v.iiimis phasrs of trial and failure, succtvs.'^ uni 
defeal, wliich i- e-.si*rilial to good and evil for liniu* imlividiuil.-J. 
It is a ini.stako to lnok tor the value of the linile individual iu 


a .supi'o.sed ull iniate ai;liievement considered in iletaclnueiit troin 
the proces.s of ii.s att.ainmeiil. Tlune may l»e no conceivable 
ultimate aeliicveiiu-nt , the .series need not he ccnivergcnt. but, 
even if we snppJi-e that I lien? is sueli a tm'uiinu.s, it will h.nt 
value only as I be nllimale success or satislactiou of the uuUiiM- 
process which C4mstit.utcs tin? self-tlevelopment ot ihi linite 

irirlividual. It will, therefore, lie expritmeed as the unity 0 
just thi.s finite individual who has snecesstully sliiM'ii .ilU-i 
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We are now in a i)o»ition to answer the r^iiesbioii whether 
the finite individual as such has a value of his own which is 
nltiinate and irreplaceable by anything else. Inasmuch as 
he has a value which is inseparable from the process of his own 
sclf-dcvelopmcut, he has, tivd finite, a value for which nothing 
else can be so substitute<l as to justify us in a.sserting 
that nothing is lost. If his life-history is cut short for ever, 
so as to leave his actual aspirations after good unfulfilled, 
possible aspirations not yet develojied, and the evil which is 
in him and around him not yet eomlemned, rejected, and 
vjiiniuished, then* is something wanting which cannot be 
loplacod by anything else. There may, perhaps, be a greater 
oood to which the finite individual is instrumental, but this is 
not and cannot in any way include what is valuable in hi.s uwn 
i^elf-development. 

This brings ns to our secoml ttm?siion. Have we any 
right to assume the possibility of a good wliicli is b«jth higher 
lluin that of finite iiidivifluals, ami dt»es iioi presuppose that 
of finite individuals as ultimately distiucl “from itself” f 
Conceive an indivithial so self-ctunplete and self-contained as 
lo want or re<|uire or clcmand absolutely nolhiug either fur 
itself or for others. Are we to regard siicli perfeeii<»u a.-? 
involving perfect goodness «»r .supreme value f I do not deny 
that this may he .so. Ihit I can ili.siHMii no vcasuns to compel 
me to assert that it must be .so. Further, I tind no gnmiid in 
our experience of the nature and eoiidilion of value which 
would lead me to ludd even as a pri»hable hypothesis that it is 
^0. Oil the contrary, if I am to follow the clues snpplieil by 
experience, I must regard all value as e.ssentially relative lo 
eonative pnxsess. It does not. however, follow that it can 
exist, only for finite individuals. For the conception of God 
put forward by Professor Pringle- P.ittison is free from this 
difficulty. An individual may liavo no ileleel in him.self, st» 
that for himself he wants or mpiires nothing, and yet he may 
interested in finite individuals, ami may find a field for his 
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activity in making posnible and pi-omoting their self-devuloj). 
ment. It seems to me a misuse of language to call sue}, aii 
individual finite or imperfect, merely because there are otliev 
individuals <listiiiet from himself. If then; were in. ntlmi 
individuals, liis lieing would be impoverished and hi?; jiowo,- 
less. 

Jlefore concluding, I have yet to .siy sojiielhing the 
problem of a future life. What I have already said conoeinin^r 
the value of finite individuals has no bearing on this ([lu^stion, 
unless we make a further assumption, which is by no mi jins 
generally accepted, and which T cannot here discuss. \Vv Ijum- 
to assume tliat there is a teleological onlm* of the 
directed to the fulfilment of values. On this underslaniiius;, 
we have good reason for holding that our livivs aiv in.t ilti- 
malely cut short hy ilealh: we have reason for icganliii}: 
*)ur lib'-history on earth as only a partial and 
phase of oiir whole life-history — partiiking. perhaps, mon* m 
less of the natun; of a dream, and for sniiie of us a bad iluiiui. 
If we accept this jiosilion, wo iinist, however, he very cai. liil wni 
to coininit ourscIv(;s to any special view of tlie nature iiis.i f nii- 
dilions of a future life. All that our general position cniillc< 
us to maintain i.s that in soiih' way f>r oilier the life-hist.n v nf 
the indivifiiial will he conliuued .so hmg and in such a wiv is1<i 
make its continuance worth while to that indivitlual. I‘ni lo 
make it wnrth while may well tax the boundless re.sourcr> ol llic 
universe. It may involve a complex adjustment of coinhtijms 
beside whi»;h that recpiired for the origin and ilevcdojuuciit oi 
animated organisms on earth, and of the minds assuciatcil 
with these organisms, is as nothing. This licing so, it 
not to count as a scriouH objection that llu^ various special 
ways of imagining our continued existence, which have I'ceii 
current in the jiast or which we can now devise, arc nltcil) 
iinc^invincing, and, when closely examined, incredible. 

I give tlie reins to my fancy, I can imagine many ptjssihilitio^ 
which are not usually considered. For example, it seems to 
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loe arbitrary to assume that a future life means the con- 
tiiiuaiice of the stream of individual consciousness without 
a break, after the death of the body. On the contrary, it may 
well l>c that, when my hotly dies, 1 also cease to exist as a 
conscious being. Countless ages may have to elapse before the 
coiulitiona are ripe for my continued self-development. The 
interim would, of course, he nothing to me, as 1 should have no 
experience of it. Again, it seems to me to he very rash to take 
for granted that the self-ilevelopinent of the intlividual excludes 
confluence with other iinlividuals * The confluence need not 
involve lo.ss of individual identity on the part of either. Each 
in blending with the other may find his own distinct being 
onlaiged and enriched. The “ I before coalescence may be 
rocogiiisahle as the same with the “ I after coale.scence. Or, if 
und so far as there is lo.ss of identity, the loss may he only 
transitory, to be recovered with usury at a later stage. Similarly, 
die dissociation of personality may he a jireijaratory process 
leading to a higher and richer identity in which none of the 
dissociated identities are ultimately lo.st. For aught I can see, 
the siihemc of a future life may involve endless conllueiices and 
dissijciations. 

These are possibilities which occur to me, and no doubt there 
are many others of which I have im inkling. We arc moving 
about in “ worlds not realised.”*^ The two points on which 1 
am here insisting are; — (1) that we must carefully avoid 
confusing the general coiict^ptioii the future life with sjiocial 
views of its nature and conditions ; (2) that we are justified in 
believing in the future life, only if and so far as we are justifieil 
in believing that the univei>e lias a teleological order directed 

the fulfilment of values. This last is the really vital 
question. 

* 1 have argued that such oonfluonce is not exemplitiod by social 

A supplies no reason for denying that it takes place at all. 

And it is quite possible that our present life uiav Iv, in large 

measure,** a sleep and iforgetting.” 
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IV. — Bt/ Lord Haldank.* 

The question under discussion is far from being one of 
logical precision. It raises a cardinal point in nictaphysical 
inquiry. For Professor Bosanquet the finite individual is n 
construction of reflection. As the relational thought whioh is 
our human instrument is not tiie highest conceivable fonn of 
knowledge, its constructions represent, relatively to Hie liighest 
knowledge, appearance only and not final reality. Our experi- 
ence to beconu? perfect would have to he transformed at a level 
at which feeling and thought, the unmediatetl and llie mediated 
moments in that experience, while preserved in a new (Miliretv 
were yet transcended in it. So only can reality be reached. It 
folh)ws that for him the finite individual nf our cxpeiiiucv, 
being a construction by judgnienia in which subject and 
predicate never adequately unite, is uoi an ultimate icalitv, 
but is adjectival in its true nature. 

For Professor Pringle- Patlison, on the other liand, even 
finite individual iK}r.sonality, although a creation of (hid, h:i.« 
the metaphy.sical character of iini<|ueness and finality, whetliet 
or not it is immortal in time. Its function is, atrcordingly, not 
the transient one which Profes.sor Bosanquet assigns to it as 
a vehicle of the Absolute. It is a real self, and not an appem- 
ance only. It is more than a “ Kantian unity of apperceplinn,” 
which is only “the idt-al unity »»f .systeniatised knowledge.” 
It is a true foealisjition of the universe,” ami the notion of its 
tran.sinutation in an Ahsolntc, “ the iilea of hlending or ahsoip- 
tion, (le]iendH entirely on material analogies which can haw 
no aiiplication in the case of selves.'' 

In the ca.se j»f Fh’Jifessor Ho.siinqiiet and Prolessor I'riuglt- 
Pattison alik(f, the diKitrines of their resjxjctive i)fipe?*s aie 

The only |iaiiers Ijefure me, at the time of writing what folbw^i 
wen? those of ProfeHsor Bosunquet and PnifcsBor Pringle- a wo 
I have since rtwl that of Profeswa* Stout. In essentials 1 ^ ' .. 

that what 1 imply differs much from what he writes in his Paris i a 
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poilitcil applicalLuiis of metaphysical principles which they 
have developed in concrete application to the current problems 
of life in well known volumes. T propose, therefore, to inquiie, 
Hi'st of all, what light the context of their otlier utterances 
casts, in the instances of the two writers, on the {qiparently 
sharp antitheses of their present papers. The genesis of the 
divergence appears to me, I may say at once, to be trace- 
able in the case of Professor Bosunquet mainly to the extreme 
to whicli he has pushed criticism of that finite kiif»wledge 
which is not less his instrument in llie investigation of 
reality than it is and mu&t the instrument of all of 
us. Tlie observation on which 1 shall venture in the case of 
Professor Pringle-Pattison i.-^ not wlodly dissimilar. 1 think 
that he has shied unduly at the sight of llie Kantian unity of 
appenieption to which he has .so often referred. I agree witli 
him that, as Kant conceives it, this doctrine presents an 
alarming spectacle. But then in Kant’s hands the unity of 
iiiiiul had l)ceii reduced to the comlition of a corpse by the 
defective treatment of itself which resulted when knowledge 
sought to lay itself out on the dissecting lal.de, to he oi»eraled on 
with •• judgments of the understanding/’ and a restricted supply 
of c:i:f?goiies drawn from the Aristideliaii logic. A bettei methoil 
might well liave been to let nature make lier tiwn diagnosis 
and work nut her own cure. Yet, tlie gruesome si»eclacle of 
the result id Kant’s critical method lias been, 1 think, in 
Professor Pringle-Pattison s case, to make him avert his face, 
and to interpose something which is not in truth very unlike 
the mantle of the category of substanee. between himself aiul 
tliose who, like Kaiit and Professor Bosaiiqiiel, treat know- 
ledge as what can itself Imj subjected to a eriiical tiroeess 
tliat may be fatal to it. In saying this, 1 am ind overhtoking 
the disclaimer by Prefessor Pringle-Pattison of the application 
nf Uie category of substance to the self, which iKJCiirs com- 
paratively early in his paper, in a where he accepts ii 

similar disclaimer by Lotze. 
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Both writers have obviously been much influenced by the 
t»bjective type of idealism which is commonly called Hefjelian 
Hut they divei’ge in the application of common principles, mui 
the diveigeiice is accentuated by metaphors to which they mo 
iiriven, as, indeed, all inetapliysieians ai'e bound to b(‘ in .miH],! 
degree. 

The real difficulty seems to me to arise largely out tr tii^. 
metaiphors used. Professor liosauquet, in Ins pa)a*r in ilie 
pi'esent discussion, speaks of “our brief existence n.-; the 
temporal api)earance of some character of the whole, .is 
in any ease constitutes a very great part of the Unite ifuli- 
viduars reality as exi>erieiiced in the world/'* We are “ very 
subordinate units/' which iho Absolute necils for its exiue-siyn 
througli us in what appt'ai s as a 2 >a 8 sage in time. “ While wo 
serve as units, to sj^eak the language of cxpcrien«;»-, iluj 
Absolute lives in us a little, and for a little time ; wheii its 
life demands an oxistenc»u no longer, we yet blend wiih it as 
the jtervading features or charaiaers which wt» were neidcl fm* 
a glassing moment to empliasise, and in which our i>>dity 
enriches the universe.” 

I think 1 see what Professor llosaiupiel aims at iiulii ilinu 
by these words. Xo one who has reail the second voliuiu- his 
Gifford Lectvn'H^ admirable alike in theoretical giasi* ami in 
largeness of ethicsil outlook, can doubt wlial is hi.' niaiii 
purpose. Put the inelaphors leave me uiicomfoi table. I have 
the doubt whether what has to be said can be saitl safely, 
excepting in more strictly guarded and abstract langaagi*. 
The difficulty is not unlike that wbicb arises when peopU* 
s])eak of real or transfinite number. It is quite n-ht i‘» 
use the word numlKir, if, but only if, wc have lareiidl.' 
redefined it. And 1 have to l>ear in mind writings i** whi^h 
Professcir Posanrpiel has developed other aspects ot lu^ 
doctrine. For him the finite self is, as [ interpret liiui, .i 


♦ Supra^ p. BOa. 
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construction based on a centi« of feeling, and the unity of such 
“ centres,” and of the systems of experience built up along with 
tlioin, is to be sought only in a form of reality of a kiml 
(lifleieiit from that of the self as it appears to us. He secMiis 
to me to accept the position that our reflection, which is based 
on lelational thought, is not capable of disclosing the actual 
cliaracter of this further form of reality, bi'Cfiuse ail relational 
thought in the end distorts and deflects from truth. In the 
result what it gives us is appearance only, and from appearance 
we luive to look for reality in anotlicr region, — that of an 
Ahsoliile in wliich tlie breaches in the inlitgrity of immediate 
expmience, made by i*elational thought are restoreil, and know- 
ledge is transformed into knowledge that must be immediate, 
blit which is of a kind we cannot image in our minds, although 
we must assume its possibility as foundational to reality. 

I lake this to be the view of the Al).solute which rrofessoi* 
IJtKsanqiiet has worked out on lines ]uirallcl to those on which 
Mr. Bradley has proceeded. 1 will only observe that my 
ditticiilty about the general iloclrine. great as has always 
been iiiy admiration for the mo«le in which both of these 
ibiukers have worked out and exju-essed it, is that it jiio- 
Jnees ill niy mind a sense of iiiudloeiiial inseeurily. H«*w 
do they gel even negatively at the charaiter of the aV»s«dule 
experiene** ? If the only way of thinking be velalional. and llii> 
way cannot be that of truth, what other ]»alh to the Ab.s.ihiie 
can there he ? It is the old dittieuliy whicli arises when men 
begin by criticising the instrument of kin»wb‘dge, and so disvredii 
't and their own criticism along with ii. The nutconie i> not 
new knowledge but a scepticism which bids ns cease endeavour. 
l?nith in the pos.sibility of knowing even so much about the 
Absolute as is penniltcd in Mr. Ibadley's Appinramr antf 
and more iHicent Esstif/s vn Truth mid /iVn/i/y. or in 
l iofessor Bosanquet’s Gifford lAniumt or his well-known eighth 
ciapter in the second volume of the last edition ot his 
liecoiues diHicult when abstract thought has been to 
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SO great an extent ileposed from being a guide to truth, and 
possibly from being even aware that it is no guide. 

In Chapter XV of his Ap^yearance and. Reality Mr. Bradley 
himself deals with the <[uestion wliich thus arises in a fashion 
which shows that lie is fully conscious of the diflicultics atteiul. 
ing tlie solution he oilers. He starts with this, that the subject 
is always bej’oiid the predicated content. The fact, for instance, 
of sensible experience cannot Ije exhibited as an element in a 
systtun of thought-content. Thought is relational and discursive, 
and, if it ceases to Ixi this, it commits suicide, and yet, if it ivnuiins 
this, how dot's it contain ininiediate presentation ? In order to »lo 
so “ it must cease tt» predicate, it must gia beyond mere relatimis, 
it must reach something other than truth.” It 4h\sires to reach 
a whole which can contain every aspect within it, but if it doci?, 
all tluit divides it from feeling ami will must l)e absorl>eii, and 
so thought will liave changiMl its nature. In a mode of apiu’e- 
hension which is identical witli mdity, " predicate and subject 
and >iibje(d. and object, and in sluut tla* whole lelational 
form, must be merged." This is ilr. Bradley s argument, bathe 
holds that it does not leally lead to .sceptieism. For, althuugliaii 
Other ilian ndatioiial thought is napiireil, this Other is not 
inc«*nerivalile fur thought. It.s <»lheriiess will lose tlie character 
whieh givesri.se to ilillieiilly if the ideal content of the predicate 
is imnle consistent with iminediale individuality. Were it 
possil»h.» fur thought to attain its ideal by taking up reality in n- 
form adequate to its naluie, that nature would no longer appear 
as an Other. Now, the content of the thought which desires to 
include all the features of that nature has them in an iiicoiii- 
jilete form, inasinnch a.^ it desires their completion. Tlieie 
is til ns no gulf, no iiu-onsisleucy, in the faith tlial thought 
can look for the Other, for which it is in search, in the 
AUsolulc. Tliere we macli the iileiitity of i<lea and ivalitj', 
“ not U)o i)oor, but too rich for division of its elenieni^i. 
an ex}ierience " we cannot possibly construe,’ or “ iniagiuc 
ill detail its outline is tilled up.” 
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3Iy diificulty in connection with this argument arises, as 1 
have iilready said, from the impression that on Mr. Bradley’s 
pieniises I cannot see how it is to be justified. The ditliculty 
iiii»ht not arise at all if thought could be taken in a fuller sense 
than Mr. Bradley apjicars to take it. What is often called the 
“logic of the understanding,” which sets subject and predicate 
ill isolation, seems to me to have unduly iiifiuenced his argu- 
nieiit : and to have led him to do less than justice to the view 
that judgment is only a fragmentary aspect of the activity of 

an activity which in fact always proceeds beyond 

isolation and tends to exhibit subject and predicate as asjiects 
in an entirety wliich is their truth. In the final chapter, 
I'litilled •' Ultimate Doubts,” he seems to me to express 
himself in language which carries further than in the passages 
I luive indicated, and to go a gnoil way towards restoring 
the claims of tlie larger view of iliuiight which has been 
called that of reason as <listingnislied from understanding. 
“Then? is no reality at all,'* be says, '‘anywhere except in 
appearance, and in our appearance wc • an discover the main 
nature i»f reality. This nature cannot be exhausted, but it can 
be known in abstract.” A little earlier, in the chapter on 
“The Absolute ami its Api»ear:ince>, ' after saying that lor 
metaphysics all apiH,*a ranees have ilegrci‘s of reality, and that 
motai»hysics can assign a meaning to \icrfocliou and progress, he 
(lechives that “ if it were to accept Iroiu the .sciences the various 
kinds of natural phenomena, if it were to .<et out llicse kiml.s in 
an order of merit and rank, if it could ]ioint out how within 
each liighev grade the defects of the lower are made good, and 
how the principle of tlie lower grade iscanied out in the higher, 
metaphysics surely would have conlvibuted to ilie iulerpretation 
of natui'e.”* And a little later, “ lii a eomplete pliilositphv tlie 

* The HuggeHtiou liei’e made by Mr. Hi*adli\v atNuit ovohition in 
ought, and the lower categories ns intelligible only through the 
Jg wr, is of ml importance as a eonevlive to the ditVerout and too 
« view of those men of Hi*ieiioe who try to Utse their proi'edure on 
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whole world ol* aiipearaiice would be set out as progress. It 
would show a development of principle, though not a siicceffjion 
in time. Eveiy sphere of experience would be measured by the 
absolute standard, and would be given a rank answering to its 
own relative merits and defects. On this scale pure spirit 
would mark the extreme moat removed from lifeless nature 
And, at eacli rising degree of this scale, we should lind nioie of 
the first character with less of the second. The ideal uf spirit 
we may say, is diiectly opiK>sed to mechanism. .Spirit i.s a 
unity of the mauifohl in which the externality of the inanifoM 
has utterly ceased. The universal here is immanent in the jMuts, 
and its system does not lie somewhi^re outside and in tlie 
relations between them. It is above tlu^ relational form and 
has absorbeil it in a higher unity, a whole in which there is im 
division hoiween elcinenls anil laws. The splicre of deail. 
m(?chanisin is set apart by an act of abstraction, ami in liiat 
abstrac tion alone it es.^entially consists. And, on the other IkuhI, 
pure sjiint is not realised except in tin* Absolute.” 

Xow, what dues this mean if it be not tbe restoration oi‘ i*veii 
relational thought to the throne frtnn which it had boon piv- 
vion^ly dejuised ^ Here Xlr. llradley lays i*inpbasis on the 
principli* tliat pliilosopliy has not to explain genetic evolution in 
time, but lias to explain tlegives of eoiiipleteness in tiioiigiit. His 
jiosition seems very near to that of Hegel in \\\\\ I'In ntymmohjii. 
Hut Hegel insi.sts that llionght develops and completes itself: ami 
is. therefore, not liindered by limitations on its capacity mu Ii as 
Mr. Iivadley assigns to it in tin? earlier passages E have relerrcil 


lut'chanir-al and chuiiiirul nuicoptiuiis aloiic. It in the light of what h 
logically higliff that whut is lower lK*cona*H for the lirst linn* iraH} 
inUrlligiblc. We as matter of fwt, to work downwards in anal.>siug 

ex[ierieiice for the piiriKihcs uf pliyaicai ami natiind scienci', fi’om t c 
higher and nioi*e concrete oxi>eriuiice8 to the lower and more alwtiact. 
The I Mealing of this corrective »’on»ideration on the giMicral dodnne^o^ 
evolution in its cruder forms is conaidenible. In a recent book, 
t/mi ICvnfonnwnt^ Dr. J. 8. lialdatic e.\pres8cs lietter than I I'ln '*0 
rlo Hm resnlt on this point. 



to. The “ absolate knowledjre ” to which Hegel leads up at the 
end of the Phenomenology is not, as I read him, knowledge as it 
would he for an Absolute ,Miiid, but finite human knowledge 
which has by its own efforts so freed itself from abstractions 
which have stood in the way of its self-completion that even for 
such kiu)wledge free mind discloses itself as the foundation of 
experience in all its stages and phases. 

In the sccoml series of his Oifford Ltiinna, Professor 
KnsaiMpiet .seems to me at times to approach very near to this 
Hegelian conclusion. The finite individual is more tlian merely 
linite, ami has a capacity in thinking which goes Ijeyond what 
is finite. “ II is freely admitted,” he say.s, early in his second 
of this seric^s, “ that in cognilion the self is universal. 

Ii gncs nut into a world which is beyond its own given being, 
and wliat it meets there it holds in common with other selves, 
and in holding it ceases to l)e a self-contained and repellent 
unit.'* He does not find the distinct ness of finite centres a 
difficnliy. For “the pure privacy and incommunicahility of 
feeling as such is 8Ui)erseded in all iMissiidc dt»grees l»y the self- 
liauscendeiice and universality of the contents with whicli it 
is unified." These contents are “organ> of self-iransoeiideiiee." 
Feeling, *' in order to be capable of utterance* in delermiiiate 
form, niusl lake on an tibjective character. It must cease to i«e 
11 blank iiitcnsily ; it must gather substance from idea.s. * And 
in so doing it “ must change its adereiice to self, or modify the 
self tn which it refers,” Differeiil persons are “organisalion.s 
of content which a difference of quality, generally, though not 
strictly, ilependeiit on belonging to dillerom bodies, prevents 
horn being wholly blended.” “ We do m)t ^xi»erience ourselve.s 
as we really are.” 

Ihii this opinion does not prevent I’rofessor Ilosiinquei from 
coming to the conclusion, expressed at i>. 504 of his jKiiK'r. iliat 
spiritual individuals must qualify the universe, not meivly as 
suljordiiiate cxistents which declare themselves ailjet‘lival in 
tliiiiiiing utlnchment to their aubstaiiee, hut. imuv finally and 
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completely, os predicates pur mug” He vemaiks that, evon if 
a senes of events is the reality, then a quality of indivifluaijis 
outside their existence, is the chief way in wliich th(*y 
present in the leality. The Absolute of which tliey are in 
final analysis predicates is an Other. It does not, as ] read 
his paper, appear to him safe to seek it even in the .subject 
aspect of a knowledge which is that of a finite individual. The 
Absolute is Other liecause it is apprehended, so far a.«? it is 
apprehended at all, by a mode of knowledge ditrcrent iu kind 
from the mode of ordinary knowledge. It seeins, Iherefon*. to 
be for retlection an object ilistinct from the iinitc self. 

Xo iloubt, as Mr. Jlradley ainl Vrofessor l>o.<;{iii(iuct h ivc 
shown in their inve.stigations into the llauuy of judgment, 
thinking presents itself to itself umler a relational aspeii. Hut 
it present.s this aspect just .<o far as it throws its own ju tivilv 
into this form for its own purp«»s(?s. Its limitations mv self- 
created, and it is in its com]deiene>s foundniioiml to them. It 
is (jiily a< e<mij»leted that it »nii ai-rordingly eonie to rest with 
itself. 

Pna’essnr Pringle- Pattis* 'ii i< dissaiistied, not only with 
Profe.s<nr Piosanquel*.s view of the linite self, bnt with anollu.i 
view which, by looking for the reality of tin* self in lliuiiglil, 
is aNo antithetical to his own eonidirsinns. He ubjecls to 
"the theorem of an All-lliinker end of the universe ns tin* 
system of hi.s ihoiighl.*’* The fnrmal ego is of no rwil 
account. “It was the stihstantial imi *if the l(»gical form ol 
eonseiiMisnes.s whirli led to the theory of the universal Sell, ns 
an ideiiticral Subject which thinks in all thinkers, f Ha* 
finite individual is ilsidf a subject. Put it is a subject, 
cxclusivt? of other .subjects. ** Finite eenlres may ‘oveiHp 
indefinitely ill coiilont, but. /'/•//<////, th<*y cannot o\ulai> 
at all in oxistonw ; tliair wry rnistm ti’i-fi-r is t«» 
an.l, in tliat sens.*, soiairat.j anil crxclusivt! f(K;alisiili"ns t ^ 

* Tie n/Oixl, |.. 1!K>. 

t 11. 3»!.. 
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cuniniou universe/’* The self or subject, as we have already 
said is to he conceived as an entity over and above the 
(•(^nh^iit, or as a [H)int of existence to which the content is, as it 
wen*, attached, or even as an eye placed in position over and 
iifraiiist its ol)jects, to pass them in review. The unity (»f the 
suijject. we may agi-ee, simply expresses this peculiar organisa- 
tion or systematisation of the content. Yet, it is not simply 
llic anil V which a systematic whole of content might pos.scs*< 
jis sill object, or for a spectator. ” Its content, in rrofessor 
riosanttuel’s phrase, has ‘come alive ‘ : it has becoim? a unity 
for iist If. a suhject. Tliis is, in very licneral terms, what we 
iiicnii by it linitc? centre, a soul, or. in its liigliest form, a .self.’’t 
Prulcssi)!' llosainmet and Ihofes.sor Pringle-l'atlison arc 
liolh id«‘alisis of tin* ubjeclive type, but tliey tlillbr in their 
lendencics. The former lays stress on lbi‘ cliarai.aeristics »if 
the Mibjcct as such in the self, hut tliesr charai.-lerisiics are f«»v 
liiin iioi linal. KxiH>rience has a larger ini‘aninu in which they 
arc irausfovmed, and in somi* sort exist transtbnncd in the 
.Absolute. The tirst huuii, therefore. d«»es not represent the f\ill 
oViK .‘lual reality. It appears as it thn s bciMii>e of the operation 
ol a ihinking whicli is ever estahlisliiiig relali»uis wlnih ar«* 
llieiiisi'lves not tinally real, and the .<elf i^ a lun^t ruction 
tliiough such relations, ami as sncii is adjectival. 

For Professor Pringle- l*atlis*m. on ilie oiIut hami. tinite 
l)crsnuality is no mere coustruciion »*f thought. It is a >elf- 
fsullioing entity which can never ]»roperly he a piedica»e of 
anything else. How it is related to the AI»soliite he will no: 
by lo say. The luohlem is iiisoriibihle for hnmaii tlnuighl. 

I he relation of the finite self to an Ahs«>lute (»od (hu' tin* 
theory tu' a tinite C5od has no place in his hoi»k'' im|»re<.<es me 
‘IS one «if obscure points in his theme. As I have 

ahead) saiil, it is for Inin of the essence of tlie self to he 
^usive. o| other .selves; and, although lu* admil> I hid this 

* /6?r/., p. 1»04. 

t /ftfV/, p. anri. 
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eaiiiiot be so in the same fashion in tlie relation of man to 
how it ctin be otlierwise is one of the things which he de( Ijiiv.i 
cannot he (explained, and which remains a mystery. ITor*- Ins 
doctrine seems to me to be at a disadvantage comjxirecl with 
that of Professor Ijosanquet. The latter can accept as intelli- 
gible the princi}>h! that underlying all knowledge there is onn 
absolute subject which manifests itself in iiiiite selves, if nut in 
a form which is free from appearance or represents final ivnlitv. 
But the former holds the self to be an exclusive tiiiil. >ii!iiirt 
somehow to an exception, which cannot he haiiiulateil i.vi n 
abstractly, in the relatimi of man to (lod. Fm- 
Pringle-Pattisuii each finite self is iini(|iie, and is ‘Mlie ajtox of 
the jn-inciple of individiiiitioii by wliich tin* w««rld exists."’ In 
this fashion the self is for him impervious, not imleeil !;> .ill 
th<‘ iiilluenees of the universe, Init to other selves, iinj)i‘!\ious 
in a fashion of which tin* iiii|H.metrahility of niatler i< a fiint 
analogur*. In otlier wtirds, to suppose a eoineidence m- !i(i ral 
identification of several stdves, as the doctrine i^f I lie rni\fiMiI 
self tleinands, is even nnihf transparently eoiitra«lietnrv (liaii 
t hat I Wo luMlie> •‘luaild oeeiipy tin* same s|iaee. ' The iniillcM- 
tion of conscitiiisness in a .Hiiigh* sidf is thus fatal, in liis 
lo the n*;tl selfliooil either <if (hid or man. But he goes inilci 
point onlt that we aie equally subslanliating a formal iniity if 
we cut loose the indiviflnal selve.s from the eoimnon irnnlenl i»i 
the world, am 1 ti»Mt ihein as .s(df-existent ami miitnally iialo- 
pemleiit units. • We are tlien oliliged to proceed to re|'ieMiil 
the tiniveisal Life in which they share as another unit of llir 
same lyj»e, and dillurnlties immediately arise as to tin* rela!ioji 
helweeii the great Self ami its minor prototypes. Jlieiiglil 
sways hetwcmi a IMiiralism, ilisgni^ed or iimlisgiiised, and :i 
Pantheism which ol»lilera!.o.s all real imiividiiality. But h} 
existence of ific personality of Ch»d we tlo not mean tin* c.\i>t 
dice of a seU-conscionsneHs so conceived. We mean tluil tbi 

* /A/V/., p. 3!io. 

t /6A/, i». :«Mi. 
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iiniversc i» to be thought of, in the last resort, as an Experi- 
ence and not as an abstract content, — an experience not limited 
to the inteniiittent and ii-aginentary glimpses of this and the 
other Unite consciousness, but resuming the wliole life of the 
world in a fashion which is necressarily incomprehensible save 
by the Absolute itself. Equally inctmiprehensible from the 
tiiiite standpoint must it be, how the measure of individual 
iiidoi)endence and initiative which we enjoy is compatible with 
the creative function or the all-pervasive activity of tlie divine, 
but in whatever sense or in whatever way our thoughts and 
iictions form ])art of the divine experience, we know that it is a 
sense wliieh does not previMit tliem from being ours.” 

I have quoted these wonls fn»m the (iilfhrd on 

Tlitt Idat nf (ftuf, Viecause they appear Ui me to present the 
crucial dilticulty of the antlicir*s position. Tin* book is a 
sinking eontribulion to philosophy, not merely because of its 
•lelicacy and ]»rceision in expression, but because of the aceuiacy 
with which the critic “ wimls himself” inD» tlie realisation of 
the iniiiosl dilUculties of tln>se wlmin he is eritioising. Still, in 
the passage just eitiM], Tri^fessor Pringle- Pattison is not less 
candiii about liis own ditlieulties. “ Necessarily ineiunpro- 
heiisihle save hy the Absolute il'^elf." Sundy. this is to despair 
of knowledge, and so to come very near to i]\i‘ precipice oi 
sceplieisni. Now, buiiian capacity in kmtwleilge is, of iMiurse, 
liniit(?(|. Its limils becoim* progressively apparent when we 
leiiiain witli what is given us direclly by sense, or attempt no 
iiiorc than to image or visualise. Piui the inherent quality of 
the thinking which jimceeds by means i»f concepts, in matlie- 
iiiatics, in physical science, in pbilosopliy alike, is that it. carries 
ns beyond the confines (»f tlie iinniediati\ tlie cliaraetcr of which 
that it starts as in eonUicl. iliiocl or indirect, with our 
individual organism. Indeed, it is mily for thinking that such 
^ noiitaet and the resulting limils have any meaning at all. In 
hir as we state a problem, we ilefiiie it and are above it. We 
^•auiiot see God. Kroiii the days of Moses of i»ld. yieople have. 

2 N 2 
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suspected this. Yet, tho (K)\ver et* abstiiict thought knows no 
such barriers ns are presented by the restrictions on tlm 
imaginable present. There is no region, not even the re^rion 
of the Absolute, which it cannot survey conceptually, i,, 
thinking we never stand still, we are always enlarging and 
developing the field of our progress. To deny this is to deny 
the foundation, not merely of certainty, but of doubt itself, 
mstiiig, as doubt always does, on inflection. And nn this 
account, while recognising the great contrihution which I 
think Mr. Bradley and rrofessor ri(wan<iuot Inive inadr in 
philosoidiy, I, for 4»no, have never lieen able i«i Ibllnw tiu* 
invitation to eonteiiiplate the Absolute as uiiintelligihlc to 
what is tlie only kind of thinking hy which 1 can nmke 
any progress at all, or to which I can attach nieaning. Ni» 
doubt it is true that not every form o£ rellection is adoninitc, 
to inetajihysicul problems. What is called “ the lojiic, of 
tlie niiderstaiiding '* is indispensable for the puiposi^s of 
everyday life, .setting its olijects. as it dix^s, in hard dislinclioii 
from each other. It calls. Iiowever, tor the r(*cognitii»ii at everv 
ste]» (»f tin* explanathai of (he s»*lf-iin|M>sed iinukM|iiai*y of ils 
al'stracliun.*^ from eonte.xt to grasp reality in a more comjdoti? 
form, — the reality wJiicIi, for example, |H»rpIexes the h'gie of ihr 
nnder.slaiiding when jihysical or clieniical concept ions are a.si*(l 
for the explanation of a living organism. The concept ioii.s 
which relate to life an* Isfyond the iiunles uf reflectimi which 


belong In a lower and more alhstraet .stage. Life is iniclligil'lo 
only in terms tif the eoneepls of life, just as mind is intelligildc 
only under eoneeption.s whieli earry ns heyoml lile into a 
Hj)iriinal region which U‘Iongs to mind itself, and to mind alone. 
Whili*, therefore, I am deeply conscious (d’ the splendid 
thoroughness witli whicli Mr. Bradley and Brofe-ssor l»o.su»in<l 
alike have .sought to .subject knowledge to sceptical scrntin\, I 
think that their elforts fall short in attainment, jnst *1^ 
another form <lid tho.se of Kant Ixitorc I hem. 
appears to me its<df to he the source of all ol its own .ipl«^*‘ 
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limitations. As it imprjscs them on itself so it delivers itself 
from them. The explanation is that in its essence it is never 
static, ft is a self-development, a process of self-completion 
within which all distinctions fall. What is called relational 
thought is for me little more than a series of illustrations of 
the "logic of the understanding'* in various forms; thouglit 
is capable here, as everywhere, of correcting and rising above 
its self-imposed fragnientiition. 

If this be so nothing can, so far as the power of conceptual 
ilioiight is concerned, Ije legitimately pronounced to be, to use 
l^ofessor Pringle- I’attison’s phrase, " incomprehensible save 
hy the Absolute itself.*’ If such incomprehensibility confronts 
us it is because the categories and resulting metaphors wc have 
cinphiyed have not lieen adequate to their subject matter. And 
this makes me say that 1 dmibt whether Professor Pringle- 
Pattison is free from much the same reproach under this 
head as in another way extends to Piofessor Posanquet. 1 
mean that both writers in particular seem at points U» have 
yielded in their metaphoTK to the blandishments, so ^icrilous 
tor the metaphysician, of the i-ategory of substance. Now, 
this category, when it tempts those to whom it oilers its 
l)l4indishmeiit.s, rarely appears without decorations which dis- 
jiiiise it. It is only when it is following its legitimate avoca- 
tions, avocations whiclt in t»ther as|Hfcls nf science are very 
numerous, that it does not seek to conceal its nakedness. 
When it apiKiaw in the ivgion of mind it assumes sucli titles as 
" unit,” or “ ini|)ervionsm>ss,'* or " otherno.s.«,’* titles which may 
legitinnite but which require much qualiticatioii when 
assumed in this coiinection. To set up the Absolute as what 
is impenetrable to thought, as in different hishions Udh Pro- 
lessor Pringle-pHttisou ami Pnffessor llosanquet seem, at times 
at least, to do, is very like attributing to it the exeliisive nature 
which is cliaracteristic of a substance or a thing as we speak of 
popularly. And the same observation applies to current 
Hiiguage about the finite .self. Is such laiiguagi> ailoipiate, 
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and can it be u^ed in phibisophical (liscussion without daiiirer 
of misleading? 

I will take the everyday relationship to each other of finite 
selves. We all of us, unless our minds have been “ dcduiuclied 
with philosophy,” assume that we have tluj same world iM'fore 
us, — a worhl the identity of which lies in the correspoiidenrp of 
its aspects for all td* us. We instinctively rule out tin* cl.iiius 
of the sulijcctive idealist. Tt is not a sid. of distinct ami 
independent experiences that we seveially have, hut one ami 
the same experience in corresponding foi nis. That ex|i»M i( n(^e 
is relative to the position of each of ns in the world, hut mum 
the less we think that it is the s«ame sun and moon and stars 
that we all see, and the siinie earth that we feci licncatli our 
feet. Varying as art' the a.spt‘cts of experieiict* tt> our particular 
.selves, that expm'ienct' is tlominated by corres]M.mdcuct' in 
thtmglil in the relations it etaitains, relathins which arc lo^io- 
ally antecedent to distinctions t»f time ami space. Tin* same 
riling is true even of tfie successitm ami variety of tmr uwii private 
ex|X'rience.s. Tliey may he treated analylieally as iiiaiiil'olil. 
Ihit not the Ie.s.s tin* experieiiet'.s so ilislinguishtMl are rcganled 
as falling within the single expi'iieiice of one indivitlual, 
however, as in madness or other atllictimis, w<» may tt» cxlenial 
appearance, and <*ven for ourselves, change fnim time time. 
Ami when, as umh*r abnormal p.sycrliical (Muidit ions, the iiliciio- 
iiieiion of the dtuihle self emerges, this still remains true, 
although the self jirrsents a di.slorted form. 

How is identity in knowhalge possible *. Surely, only il 
there is real identity in what is at the foundation ol all 
kmiwle<lge. When we tnni to what, for want ol a heller 
name, I will call the " an lilt'd *' moment in self-coiisciousncss, 

I tliiiik that we find identity whieli is true reality and no 
mere npi)earnne.e. The unity t»f kimwlcilge in niyselt appears 
to Iit3 in the activity of my thinking in the organised system 
of categorif}.s or ground-coiiccptioihs through which I lay ho 
on what I see and fetjl, ami so find in it a I'eal 
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objectified in tlie Kantian sense. Nor is the activity of my 
thinking a subjective operation in tlie sense it was for Kant. 

In my object world of reality I recognise as actually there 
substances and causes and life as genuinely as there ai-e 
actually in iny mind the conceptions under which these 
appear. So far the New Kealists are right, I think. But 
tlien arc not these relations there simply liecan.*^!^ there i.s 
no factual separatiMiess of subject fnnn ohjeet, of mental from 
iwm-mental world? They may be sej»arated as uuiversals 
tor b»uic in rellection. but (»nly in rellection. Reality, taking 
this to include the totality of experience, the subject iiionient of 
aclivilv in judgment not less than the iihji?efc as fixe«l and dis- 
tiimni'^hed from it by abstraction, appears l«* imply fouiulfi- 
tinm^ in it a systematic activity of iniml which, while taken 
by itself in Isolation it is a mere abstraction, is not the le.ss an 
essential moment in the entirety of ih»‘ fact of aetnalexj^erience. 
The “that” in experience we cannot dediict\ Our immediate 
existence as selves i.s within and conditioned by it. Its logical 
side is only one aspect in it. There i.s anoi her aspect which 
confronts us in imagination as incapabh* of deiluction from the 
first: and is, just for this wry n^soii, rennircd for the explana- 
tion of the “that,” the externality ami iiiedueiliiliiy with 
which sen.se pereeplion a]>pear.s as ejuifrontctl in its every 
iiiovenient. And yet this appears mi scnilinv to he itself but 
a niotncnt in tlie entirety, a moment whieh i> no more, lakmi 
by itself, adequate to tlio explanation of reality than is the 
other moment of ab>ira(*t thought. What we c»>me back to in 
car logical analysis of the object world before us is alway.s. 
wluui we go far enough, the activity of the *'uhjeci. In such 
activity substance i.s only one among its many eonecptual 
modes, and is by itself an abstraction inadequate to express 
the full iiatiu'e of reality. The idea of God as another sub- 
stance, or oven as another and different suliject. api>oars lobe 
radically imperfect. 

How, then, do we come to sinvik of linite eenlres, and to 
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ivcognise them as possessing in sonie degroe at least the 
quality of reality ? Speaking for myself, I do not think that 
the answer to this (pu\stion is obscure. We start in our experi- 
ence from the fact of the natuial world in which we live, and 
we tind that our minds, wliile transt^ending the rehillonship.s of 
externality, afli rill them sub modo in their aiqdicution, and so 
remain possessed by them. The living oi-ganism transcends 
the relation of mechanism, and is yet not free fixan its laws. 
So the finite self appears in exjieriem.e under the aspect i»f u 
living oiganism which is yet much mon* than a livin^^ 
organism. .John Smith my friend, when f meet him in th,; 
stiver ami recognise? him as the eommde whose jieisonaiiiy is 
intimately known to me, is nom* the less an organisiii witli a 
life-liistory. He is primarily for me in this eonneciioii a 
IKUsun, subject just as I am subjtH i, but In* may, from »i lower 
jioiiit of view, wbieb is not eoiimiied with his bigbei v.ihics, 
)k‘ describe* I us occupying so much space ami as weighing: sc. 
mucli id * arlMUi ami oilier eheiiiieal com]>oumls, and with wliai 
must bt‘ thought of as a definite quantity of iiotential eiuMgy 
stored iqi in him for conversion into kinetic. Itiit these 
aspects, althougli true at their own sfagi‘ in knowledge. I'all 
far short at the stage of reality at which In* is .lohn Smith lor 
me. 'I'hey may after his death interest the anatomist iiiid ilic 
mnlertaker, but rar**!}' does bis frieml who grecls him ihiiik oi‘ 
them. What binds him and me togetlier is ibal lie is u pci.^^cn 
with a di.stinct iiidivi<lnality, depending in part on cmnlilioiis of 
si«ie.e and lime, but certainly not less on what hehings in 
regions *»f e.\]ierieiice. iiitelb*etual, ethical, and icsthetic. Ha* 
eoiice)»lioiis wlii<*.li bis ivc.c^nitioii implies, and the ivlation.s 
iiilelligilde only as e,xpivsscHl in them, whhdi hind him to in^, 
belong to these higher phases in an ex|M‘ri*Mie*? whicli includes 
many lower ones. Kroiii the oilier jiliases, which belong to 
physical ami animal existence. I cannot wholly abstract. H ^ 
couKI 1 Hhoul«J not meet or rocoyniso the finite individual, 
John Smith. What I do meet and recognise is none the l<w no 
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iiH'Vcly physical or animal structure. 1 find myself face to 
face with a person, who has sensations and emotions which my 
mind interprets as possessing a meaning restniibling that of my 
own. Vet, more than this is necessary to draw us toguther. 

Tliesc sensations and emotions are fur him set in thoughts 

which coriespond with mine, and aie present to my con- 

sciousness as identical in their foundation with my own way of 
thinking. Imleed, it is only so that they are. present to 
my cunscioiisucss, or that I ean rr^ach them. Looks and 
words are external signs, and sieiis wliich are iiiiinitioriaiit 
and of no account except as the cmhodiment of meaning. 

In ilieir signiticance I recognise my own mind; I find myself 
again. Not ijerfectly, for *luhu Smith and his looks and words 
are in on«* aspect part of the external world which eonfioiits 
me. Tint it is an external world which has, Ijy its iinMiiing 
in my mind, in this fashion l»ecome my own worhi, in which 
in what (*.orre.spoiuls ami is ideniieal with myself I have 

found myself pro ttmfo. I am .suhji'et-uhieel ainl he is td.»ject- 
subjeel. In the suhjeet moment lies the identity of man and 
fellow-man. The separation of onv linite i-enlri's thus lies in 
exteriialily, but in an externality whh h is jueserved while it is 
transcended hy the recognition of mind as what is identical in 
him and me. The identity is in the subject aspect, which admits 
ef dilVercnliation only when its aeiiviiy fixes it as itself an 
(ilijcct ill self-distinction from other ohjeets. The lemh in-y of 
thought is to seek for identity, and difficulty in timling it 
l)ecuines the less as llie staiuliKunt hecaiies ]»rogressiN oly more 
ami more the standpoint of tliinking. It <ivks such identity 
when it recognises life, the whole whicii. suiH'rseding the 
causal standpoint of physies, is present in every part of the 
organism in the form of (piasi-purposive aetioii. It sivks >iieh 
identity, and finds in it a higher form in instinct and in the 
^uhscvpiciit stages in the dcvcl(»pinent of the unity of animal 
life, and still more in conscious purpose, manifesting itsidf in 
deliberately chosen selt-organisation of human lieings in 
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social units, self-fashiouod to fulfil coiisciously pursued etlnG:iI 
ends. 

Tlie important point is tliat the distinction of finite centres 
from eacli other possesses one significiince whcMi wo Idok 
to their physical asiHiCts, another siguiticance when we find 
them as oi*ganisms oln^ying the impulses of the species, and a 
still dillcrent nicaning when we find them as CMinscious intolli- 
gences co-operating in social wholes. As we n\ach the liiirlio.'st 
regions of mind, in art, in religion, in thought, the clisiincinoss 
of the finite centres still remains. Ihit it remains for |inipf»si*s 
which, at this stagi?, tlimigh real, are subordinate. The tuiiisi- 
tion has l)een to new conceptions, a cliange which is nioiv tlian 
wlial can l-e cxpresstMl a.> one in time. It is a iran.silion 
within mind to liiglicr standpoints and «lcgret?s of realitv. in 
wliich tin? higher suporsedo and yet preserve as logical ninineiit> 
those that they traiisoeml. An ideal and perfi»ct universe 
wouM he one ill which th** reeognit.i«)n f)f all these degrees i)f 
reality, tiu'st* stai^es in the loiiic of e.omprehensiiui, look their 
places in a mind rreoMiiised as completely at one with its 
objeel, and containing il> worhl in that completeness ns a 
moment in its own creative activity, a self-en*atinn in which 
end and means were imt finally ilivfuced l»y the time 
ppj«;r-ss. Such a universe neither tiohn Smith imr I can 
present to our eonsciousiiess as an image. We can lliuilv 
of it as an ideal, for in .seieiiee thought, if it abslraels sulH- 
ciently from iimige.s and proei»eds by eonet'pts, i.s eoiifroiiteil 
liy limits only to find that it can get heyoml what it turns out 
itself to have fashioned. Yet, the daily exi>firieiiec and the 
ordinary standpoint in ndh*f;lioii of my friend and myself 
(;unnot Im? niainlaiiiefl at tliis level. Mind and laaly ate 
not .separate existences. They an; higher and lower astK»cts 
of a reality in wliich ex|K?rience is not properly separable 
from ex|)cri<;nciiig. Thus, intelligence is conditioned 
the less that its t'cach through such abstract methods as those 
of inatheiiiat ics or pliilosophy has no limit; and, from the iiatiut? 
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of reality as (le|)eii<ient on mind, eaii have none. It is con- 
ditioned because the brain is the organ through which it lias 
in fact to operate. It is not the less intelligence because it has 
jigjiects in which it is ])resente<l in space and time abstractly as 
u mere object apprehended. For the indivnlual man, notwith- 
standing that he is also the subject in knowledge*, cannot escape 
from the fact that the knowledge is A/v knowledge, the menial 
jictivily of a particular individual, whom, if we ahstract from 
what is indeed of the essence of hi.s ]»cvsonalily, wi* must regard 
as an organism, or evc*n as a tiling with properties. It is thus 
that the category of subslaiice introduces itself, lii finite know- 
ledge, that is to say, knowledge which o|>erates under condition.s 
like ours, this will always l»c so. Vm we start in lime from 
wliat we feel, from what our mganism brings to consciousness, 
and the process <»f our knowh‘tlge i'' '»ne which develops the 
implications of what seems to come to us from without Ihvougli 
I.ln3 cliannels of the senses. But, in d»*veloping these implica- 
tions, wo are not extracting exlermilities out of externalities. 
Wo are rather bringing to light i»iineiples wliicb are implicit, 
as foundational, in even tlie simplest, experience, and among 
thcMii the moment of the subject. In the feeling of organisms 
lowei than man, if we can speak id sm li feeling at all a> 
iiiialogMus to our feeling, such a monnuil may md be implicit 
in the sinn* fashion. It lH'hing> to the stage where pev.sonality 
is attained. For, apart from iHT.'^onaliiy, ami exi epl a> present 
to it, there is no world sueli as exi.sis lor me. Even for the 
dog that approiiehcs to Inking intelligent, my own world lines 
not exist. This war as such has no meaning for his mind, and 
it could not be for him a full ex|H*iieuee. 

When it is said that I'eality means uolhing and is UHihing 
except in .so far as it is “ experieiiee," there is an ambiguity to 
be guarded against to which I have already referreil. The 
word “experience" suggests wlml is exjH*rienced in abstrac- 
tion from the act of ex|ierieiieing it. It suggest 'i the activity 
some particular finite iiidividiiai, whosi* experience may 
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present itself as from a difterent stand))oint, or a diffiMvia 
position in K])ace and time, from that of others. lUit such 
distinctions and dillereiices milly fall within knowlod^v jimi 
terms. By knowledge I mean the entirety of the eoncivtc 
activity of mind, whioii may take the aspect of feeling, as nmoii 
as of the abstract thought from which feeling is inse],»rahli> 
and which is itself i use] lara hie, save by abstracjiion, from fi^eliu.r. 
And 1 mean also the entirely of menUl coiiUmt. which I'Xtciuls 
not only to being known, hut to knowing what is known, 
beyond this I cannot get, for nothing outside it has oi l.iii iiave 
any signitieaiice for me. Tliere is and can he nothing 
it. It is (juite true that if, when we 8})eak of mind, \vt‘ intciid 
only a tinite individual, a ]mrtieular intelligent (uganisnt, the 
Berkeleian argument either leads us to solijisisin, > i, as 
Mr. Montagu ha.s pointed out in his imiy in the voliniu,' callcil 
TItt' Xnr ItvaliHuK and published by six American writers mi 
jiliilosopliy, is a fallacy arising oiit of using iIh‘ iniihile (enu 
“idea” ambiguou.sly, so as lu denote in one priMiiise tie- u t e|‘ 
pereeiving and in the other javniise what is |nM‘efMvei|. 

But the fallacy arises only if we intend by the egn > iiniie 
individual confronted by an objt'ct world to it siumls 

as a se])iirate object. <hdy if perception is ngarded ns ;i 
causal operati«>n <»f one uf tlie.s«* objects on the other i- ili-Mi* n 
tiiicil distinction between lieiiig perceived and the act ol pci- 
ceiviiig, and tlierefore an amlnguous midtllc term. Xu lii'iibl, 
comimm sen.se tells ns that the object exists independently ol 
any particular .self which it luipiieiis lo confrmil. Yet. llie 
whole proce.s.s and the distinctions which are made in ft out 
fhe less arise only tlirongh and for min»l. We must not 
surreptitiou-sly assume the notion of “ things with propeities 
as what we aw here coii.Hi<lering. Outsiile knowledge, a'*tn.il 
or potential, in the larger sense, milhing ha.s any Jiieaiiing lot 
iiK, iiikI not only things ami their relations, but objad> 
their relations I*) .subjects, derive their significance and tlati 
reality from diHtinclioiis that fall within knowledge btiat 
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in it. The self-coitsciouKiiess of an Absolute eaii Ije no 
more and no le.SH than an Ab.soliite which knows itself as itself, 
and i*eal in the process of its solf-diflerentiation as difference 
sliowinir in hlentity and identity showing [\\ difference. 
AVhether such expression.s as “ self ” and “ personality,” 
susjrosting as they inevitably do tlie tiniU?, and space and 
lime as not nniiely /nr mind but as regions which it inhabits 
and wliioh coniine it, are adecpiate here, is a legitimate 
miestioii wliiidi has been often put. At least it seems as 
though we must al tribute to such an Absolute all that is 
.,de<piale in the ideals es.sayetl in these expressions, and 
possibly more. The point is that with sucli a s(df or person- 
ulitv, if atleipiately de.v<*l<iiK‘d by thought, we are not in the 
‘•i‘tr<j-centric iireilicament** of .subjective idealism, the extreme 
IVoin which “ Xt*w Iieali.sm ” lea)»s to aiK»ther extreme, again 
dependent on knowledge being no nion* iban a l aiisal relation 
lietween ol»jects in knowledge. 

Where I find myself in symj»athy with the Xew ilealisis i> 
ill their ilesire to .set u]» in its fullne.ss what they, wrongly as I 
think, call the iion-iiiental Wiirld. and to lu licve in reality 
as it seems to jdain \wople. Why should we ivy lii break up 
its .sim]de .self-exi.stenoe into some otlier kind of I'xistenee ' 
The “New Kealisin” lends t4i abolish the supp«».<od gaj* between 
till! real ami the uleal ; and, with this ga]». I tliiiik teiuis also to 
abolish itself, by pouring everything into a region which it ha>, 
by a set of abstractions, distinguished as uou -mental, blealisni 
of the objective order tends not les^ on its i>aiT lo 4h> away with 
tile i 111 plica lions siiggc.sted by its name. Tiu* it the univor.'ic is 
just there as it appears, as real as in llu* niluT view. Within 
mind as i»ur medium we. and all the \»aviiiular selves into 
which inUdligenee partieularisi's il.self. live ami iiiovi* and 
have our being. Tliere is no f(uestion about the exisienc«‘ of 
I he only ijiiestinii is what in this %vide signiticance it 
ttuporis and implies, and in what systematic form we I’an 
^xpiess its implication. For it is the foundation on which ivsls 
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and out of which emerges eveiy distinction between known und 
knowing, between felt and feeling, between olycct and subjoot 
between non-mental and mental. No wonder that tlie sUmU 
points of realism and idealism seem to converge the more 
closely we scrutinise tlunii. The controversy arises from reflec- 
tions which are unduly abstract. Not only can we not deduce 
the fact of the universe from anything else, or resolve it into 
logical concepts, hut we are not ealleil on to do so. Thoiv is no 
problem excepting that of making ex]»lii.*it what is iin]dicii 
before us. The meaning of the great fact is the only leuiliniate 
question. The W(»ihl is tlit*iv as it stMuns t<i me. Ii.s “ili.it" 
is fouiidiitional and is experience. Its “ what” is the prnl.l.m 
of philosophy. Ily foiindsitioiial I mean what I assume nnd 
ini]>ly as the Kisis aiitl ]»resii]iposiiion on which we know anil 
raise even onr merest quest huis. 

If this he so, tlien om* nf the things that «'onlroiitN u.n 
among the facts is that to which Professor rM»sanqnet ilevoles! 
ihi* see<iinl volume of hi-' \ohmn^ wliieli I 

hi»hl in high admiration not the less bi^cau^e uf my ilouhisahoui 
etu'tain points which lit* and .Mr. Ibadlex lioth si>em to me tn 
jii'ess unduly. “ The fiiiile-intiiiite creature.’’ as he says is 
always in a eomlititJii of M'lf-traii.seeiidenee. This is tin* suno 
ji.s saying that he is always eiideavnuring to pa-^s luytuid liim>elf 
in aeliieveiiienl. He is always a fragmeiilary htfing, inspired l»y 
an infinite wlmle, wliich he is fi»r ever stiiving lt» express in 
terms i,f |iis limiletl range of e.xtei iiality." I conlially agriM'. 
exe»*ptiijg that the iiielajilmrs are a little tlubitais. \Vt‘ liave lo 
think largely in mimes, and images ami metaplnu’s we eaunot 
wholly avoiil. The erilieism whieli I make on llie modes of 
exjtre.ssioii to wliitdj I have heeii refeiTing is a erilimisni to 
which I am well aware that my own langiiagtj is open. 1 widi 
if were othei wise, ami that a strict Icrmimtlogy, akin t«» tlMt ‘*1^ 
the mathematician, was in use hy metajdiysiciaiis. Ihil oven 
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Hegel himself, who aimed at such a terminology, was a great 
sinner in this respect. 

I have found it hard to follow Professor Bosainpiet and 
Mr. Brailley in assigning to feeling regarded im' 8e the ])lace in 
reality and in the liighest knowledge which they seem to me to 
iittribute to it. If knowledge is an abstraction apart from 
feeling, HO docs feeling seem to me unreal when relational 
thoiigbt is excluded from it. 1 find it dillicult to interpret the 
liigliesi and most tlirect form of km)w ledge as akin to nii- 
niediaL<‘d reeling. Experience is one, although it has many 
jisjKHits and degrees towards |R*rfci;iion. It is snrely always 
inoilialcd by thought. In the subji'cl moment of uur everyday 
self-i'onscinusne.ss it seems to nu? thai the highest point which is 
attainable by ns is reached, inasmuch as ibere we find freedom 
from tbe limits imposed by the organism, aiul deliverance from 
lime and s|»ace, and const^ipicntly from the cxiernality and 
otherness of the obJiM-t onr which thought always roiifhc'^. 
The non-mental world can hardly In* with irntli sot t»vcr 
agiiinsi the mental as an exist enc** which J-onfronts ii. To do 
what the Xew Kcalists dti seems to me to amount ti» resting 
their science upon an inadc<male r.ilegory. that of siib>lance. 
liut in truth even for the Xew Reali>is iherc is no worhl to 
which they can legitimately apply the descii}»tion * iiHii- 
iiiental. " They ivpnulucc in what they u.tnie a< " non-mental 
the universals which their erilic> ]*\il I'n the other M'le of an 
iimiginaiy line, a line iKMween ihouglit and iliiiigs. Xow. ii is 
lua clear why siieli a line should he laid tlown at all. except in 
the sense that ex]>erience diseloses many gra<U‘s of reality, 
many hams of which the higher are imi reihieihU* to the lower. 
How are what we s|K‘ak c»f as value^ i*» ho pas.'<eil over to a 
rtigtoii that is uon-mcntal, and how is «»ut t onsi iousiu*.'is (»f their 
I'calit.y to Ihj regarded as the elleci of a mevhaiiieal activity of 
what is lockeil upon as merely a ililfereiil .substance, the 
^i-rvons system if Stirely, the faets tell us that. h» quote a 
leccnt utterance of Professor llosampiel. “our being i> not 
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restricted t(i our physical self, hut enters into tlie unity of 
spirits/** 

Ex])erieiice of this self seems lo ilisclose an eulivety, a 
spiritual entirety, within which its not-self is distiiiguisluMl ns 
only one nioincnt of the whole from its own activity as sulijcrM 
The inilivulual self comes liefore us us our object with oiJkm' 
selves ill a world which is characterised by the scparateia^ss in 
space and lime of physical orj^auisms. Of those self-tiousnidus 
aetiviiy is the interpretaticni and ci)m])letion. And tlios(*iris 
subject and always more than substance. It is not us loi- 
its natural oriifiri and conditions limit its activity and mark it 
as tinile. Vet. on the subject side we meet with what hnhis its 
various exporieucos in one onlirely, and enables it, not only [^^ 
Iraiiscmid the limite<l raiijic of its direr! experiences, hul id 
survey and pass lH?y<iinl lhe.se limits by the \m\\vv of iliomrlii. 
It is in tliou*;ht, the very es.seiic.e of the subject, that, wo tiiul an 
aspeii in whi(?h tlu* separateness of selves is transeemleil. 
When we say * I " we speak in the lanj4:iiaj;e nf the niiivcrsals 
of ihoiiLdu. Iiiit even whtui we thus say “ 1 ' we are >|n'akin^ 
al'siiacily. *■ I '* is only my jNniil of ileparture. “ I.” in my 
full >i*If-d«*velopinent, takes mo far beyond tlie merely formal 
self, to which I’rotes.sor I*rinole-l*attisnn has d(Mniirre«l as on 
the face of it (|nito iinnleniiate, and winch is really no mom 
than a tirsl ]iliase in reflection, a |«iiiially conceived object m*! 
b»‘fon‘ il.'ielf by ihouj^ht as a iMMUiler ol»je(’t to what e«nifrtmls 
it as an exliTiial world. Km»wlcilgo lias not done its work 
until, |*ioiM*ediiio beyond the formal .synthetic unity of Kant, 
it has ora.spcsl the proue.s.s of it.s .sLdf-(lcvelo|imeiit. wIjm'Ij 
alone disclose*^ the full iniNtiiino of such distinctions made in 
the sclf-cioalive univer.so within \\hi(jh fall both thou.L;ht ami 
its object. 'Hioro scHMiis to lio a single .subject of knowledge 
which we may call so truly, if we n^iiiembei* the liiiiilati'nis 
of lan*;uii;'0 and the dniij^or of <*ate^orics that are iiiadeq»«Ab 
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outsiile their appropriate fields. It is in the iilentity of selves 
on the subject side that we can seek an immanent God that 
is truly an Absolute God, and not One set over against the 
self iis an Other. 

If it be right to regard knowledge in its full meaning, not 
as a proi)erty or instrument imiierfect in its very nature, hut as 
the fact which is presupposed as the foundation of all reality, 
then the bond between the finite individuals emerging in the 
processes of nature must Ixj this, that when they know, their 
thinking is not to be looked on nn^relyasan occurrence in space 
and time, nor as a property existent in tlie sense in which the 
properties of individual substances are distinguishetl as existing. 
Whether the T.ii‘ibnizian princiide of the identity of indis- 
ceriiibles is an expression adequate to what identity means 
when applied in this connection to the self I am not at all sure. 
For wc pa.ss at the standpoint t»f the self from the region of 
ditVeivnces arising within the <d>ject world into a higher region 
of s(?lf-difVeren tint ion. 

To bring the points in eoiitmversv to their focus, it seems 
to me that tlie itucstion raised in this discussion ought to he 
answered along the following lines : — 

Neither of tlie terms suhstaiuive or adjeeiival is ailetpiaie 
as sciontilically descriptive of the iiioile of ])Ldng nf finite 
individuals. These terms suggest the relalinii of a thing and 
its properties, while what wo are ilealing with belongs lu a 
different region in knowledge ainl to a liigluu* stage in the 
liiemrcliy of reality. Selves aro mutually exclusive of ea- h 
Ollier in those asptHsts, actual but not their only asin'cls, in 
which they lielong to nature as souls cmntdcling the sig- 
uilicance of organisms which, by abstraction, may bo look(;d on 
just as organisms, although they have as intelligent a higher 
sjguilicaiice. It is thus that we find in experience exclusion of 
tach other by individuals. Such exclusion is a fact, hut it is 
uot the whole truth. For, in so far as these individuals arc 
^apprehended by mind as subject in knowledge, their ai tivity is 

2 0 
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identical in dillerence, in the full sense in which Uic activity of 
mind is identical in ditVerenee. In this sense it is right tu say, 
if the nieaning of the language used he carefully giuirdcd, 
there is no numerical diversity of minds, inasmuch as iniml is 
essentially subject activity, and is no property of a sul).staii(‘,o 
but an intellectual activity that differentiates itself in the 
experience of individual selves, and yet remains, as it is tlio 
nature c»f mind adetpiately conceived to do, identical in the 
differences which it creates, and returning into ilsidf IVom 
them. Of the process we can frame no imaginative piclmo, 
because such pictures can only l)e made out of tlie pariiciihir 
material furnished through our organs. Iiul wc can cnncoivi* 
it in thought. It is not in princi]de more boymid the gr;i^]M.i' 
thought than is what we mean when we sprak oi‘ tin- n ul m- 
the transliiiite iiuiuIkts altvady ciletl as i‘xam|‘les. 
we must assume thought to be adiwpiate to sueli a t-isk, 
l)e<*aii.se otherwise no step of any genuine kind ran ho lakiMi 
in philosophical analysis, nor can tlioiiglit itself 1m‘ n linl un 
even to demonstrate its own inadeipiale character. 

There s«»eins to be apjiarciit a coiiinion l^ndcniw in clilVciciil 

school.s of ]>liilosophy to converge. The “ Nt*w Iii‘alisin '* itself, 

as I have alivady said, suggests a revised form of whal is 

objective hleali.sm. If it were to give up as not esscnli.d i" 

tin? realitv of its non-mental worhl tlui view (»f knowle«lge :»s a 
¥ 

causal mode of c.xt(*riial action of one .substame lai aiioiiui, 
the environment on the ihtvous .system, and were it sinij'Iy t'» 
}Lsk for tile rejection of the. ego-cmitric elaini, an»l lor a iccogiii- 
tion of the wc»rld as comprising within its reality every kind 
of (juality and value and there as it seems, ihc “ Xcw llenlisni 
would have got near to a point on which, from aiH»l her sidc,i.lu‘ 
idcaliat movcnii^nt appears to l»e converging. \\ hat is 
sary is surely to eliminate the ob.session that tla; coiice|ili'‘n <1 
things as in mutual e.xclusifm confronting things is inoic ll||” 
a iiHcful working conception, requisite at certain stages in 
develupriKUit of kiiowltNlge. It remains true tliat 1 '|o„m 
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on the extent to wliich we can, as we proceed, ex anwio 
substitute for the conception of our universe as substance the 
c(niception of it as subject. Even, however, when we employ the 
expression subject, the employment is apt to prove lip service. 
Ufcausc all categories arc essential in an entirety of knowledge 
vhich in its only adequate fonii consists in recognition of 
lu<f|ier forms as preserving, even in their supersession of them, 
tliB siibst nice of lower conceptions, we are ajit to lapse back 
into those lower forms to the exclusion of others beyond them. 
Kiiiploved in judgments of the understanding lliat are of high 
vjilne in everyday life, tliey yet entangle us in contradictions if 
tnkeii as more than merely partial results reached on the way 
to the full truth. Especially in jisychologv is one struck with 
this feature. Tliere is iin enormous ainounl of detailed work of 
ji liigh i»rdev whicli has of late bemi uceoiupli-iheil in psycdiolog)'. 
Vet, the science remaihs a collect inn of fragments, and soine- 
tliing more is needed to (Munplete it. because mind, even when 
it .^ecnis to he conditioned, is .still miml, it ean ]tass in thonglil 
liL-yoiul what, under llie asjK'ct of organism, it feels around it, 
ami can liiiil itself in what has seenicil fiueign only beeause of 
tlio abstract ions which it has itself made. As inlividual stdves, 
whose factual state is one of exi.slence in space and lime, we 
caiiiHil experience directly the whole of a pmeess whieh for us 
must remain unending. Hut beeau.se. nlthou-^h linite, we have 
not the less on that account mind as the foundation of our 
existeiuv, we are also iniiiiite and capable of* passing in reflection 
hevoiid the limits of mir individuality, and of comcmplaliug the 
Selt auh sinrie 

if this he so, then the expivssiuii “linite ' imparts some- 
diing more than a nioiv spatial metaphor. It means that iniml, 
nuking use of the lower categories, ditreiviitiates itself, as part 
«f the process of its own activity and in fnltilment «»f an end, 
into seUca which imply only a certain stage «»r di*gree of reality, 
u shige is th facto ours, it is the plane at wliieli wc* exist and 

Get , it givo.s U.S our " that,’* a world of fact which is a centre 

2 0 2 
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of gravity, as it were, even for oiir highest aspirations, aiul in 
which we cannot gainsay that a world confronts ns in which 
we are ourselves included, yet from which in otlier a.s|)i‘(is of 
our nature wc distinguish ourselves as free and as includin^r 
For reflection there emerges the conception of a higlufi- uniiv^ 
a unity which the very conditions of our immersion in imtnm 
prevent us from envisaging, hut wliich wc can reach ])y con- 
ceptual thought, and of which in art and religion wc liave 
in sonic measure a levelatioii less mediated liy ahstractimi limn 
that which metaphysics aflbrds. 

Art, religion and philosophy alike aj»pcar t(» j)oint in iho 
same conclusion. Tlie further upwards we proceed nlon^^ 
the stages hy which the sidf manifests its re.ditv llic Ifss 
do we encounter of that haul and fast distinction of .selves 
which confronts us must of all in the antlir«»iM)h)gic!il relatimis 
where the separateness of organisms is evervwhtMv a cavdiiiiil 
fact. The more coinjdete our progress from sul).st!inc»‘ to siili- 
ject, and the stages of this progress an* manifold, the neaivi* 
do we appear to come to the eoueeptimi of selves as de]»rii«l(‘iil 
on fundamental unity of intelligence, — a unity which, 
last, discloses itself to analysis as foundati*»nal, and llicn l’enj 
lirst. Such a feature c»f iileiitity in all .sell’-ctaiscinnsiiess is 
inadeipiately characterised as an ahscdiite siihji'c! (»r self, 'ilir 
expro.sHion misleads, for it .suggests that we are taking grcaui* 
lilMii ties with notions which belong partially to lower 
than they will hear. We sud’er from the greatest cl all 
(lidicnities, even in the thinking that is most guarded, tin? 
sugge.^t ions whicli arise I’rom our inadetpiale nielaplicrs. 
image drawn from *iur experience, nmler cuiiililions of extern- 
ality ill .spaf:e and lime is adequate to express what ^^c can 
only jireseiit to oiir iiiinds conceptually. If our ninh*o^i in 
conceptual present'll ion is feeling, a.s in art a»d leligion js 
lai'j'cly th« tus«, the fact is ciniiliusiscd tliat in tlieir (mal 
feelini; and thinkiii;; ar« not so sharply s(?paratcd as Iho} 
to Is? in lower forms of exixjricncc. \ ct, even thi»i tee © 
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]imst be mefliated by thinking. The niorlerii realists are surely 
right in their refusal to treat the so-called non-iriental world 
as excluding from direct experience all that is of a iinivcrstil 
chanietcr. Matter and mind fall together, hut the eoncepliou 
of all experience in whicli they so fall together is not to be 
lo«)keil upon as one in which either the mental or the non-mental, 
tliemselves the results only of a distinction within mind, can be 
regarded as self-subsisting entities. The larger entirety must 
include both. Hut not as an unintelligible Absolute dilferent 
from an actual experience interpreted by j>hilosophy. Xor yet as 
though it were some superior monad existing apart from all Unite 
monads and related to them in a fashion which reUection itself 
cannot interpret. It is rather just in tlmse higher aspects of 
self-consciousness in which the knowledge ami vrdition of .selves 
<lis[>lay more aiul mure of identity and less and less of the 
dilVerence which is eharaclerislic of the external world, that the 
.search for the foundation of finite selfhood seems fruitful. It 
is from above that we must start again, and work backwards 
from the end to what appears its licginniiig, if we would under- 
stand the iK'ginniug of knowledge itself. And when we do 
examine, steadily and erilically, our modes of expres.sioii and 
seek to eliminate from them suggestions of relations which 
I»eloiig t«) the external world, espec ially relations such as those of 
things and their properties, it does mil seem ditlicult lomuclude 
that the ([uestioii whether liuile selves are subsiaulivo or 
adjectival raises a dilemma which lias no exiiau.slive application 
to t lie problem before im. If ph i lost iphy can reach this point 
>t will have got some way towards ledcoming itself from the 
leproach that it seems to deny lealilies which plain men insist 
‘»u, by seeking to dissolve them into what seem to these plain 
aien to be unreal abstractions. 
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XX.— SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 

1.— THE nilLOSOrillCAL IMPOKTANCE OF TIIK 
YYAIW “TO RE.” 

lif/ L. Susan STKiunxu. 

“Tlie invention <if the verb (o is one of the conquests of the liini.al 

spirit.” — (.’OUTl'RAT. 

The above remark may \vell lie true, but we must add liiiit the 
precise sionificatiou of tlie verb /o remains to-day nno of the 
most (lifTieult and most im])oi'tant <»f ]>bili>so]>hical qiiesiiims. 
1 wish now to call attenlion to one aspeert only of the piohims 
which arise, namely, to the most fundanieiital divisions that must 
lie recognised in that is, to the grades or levels of Heiiiji 

that must be jdiilosojihically distinguished. At the outset, \v«* 
timl the distinct ion Uawmi '/v/// anil ifttmtl, between nal uinl 
turUfrnf, ami Ijetween rj istrnt and suhai^tvnt. and we find endless 
confusion l»elween these teriiis. There is a teiidiMiey to s[iejik 
of everything that ciiii bo named as hrintf real, and lu^nco lo 
empty the tnircfU of all significance. Now, it is obvious that 
everything that can be named, or thought of, /s, />., has hein^^ 
of some sort ; novcrthelesH, .some things can be signilicautly 
descrilKMl as />■«/, others as mimily and it is iniportaiit not to 
adopt a usage which would deprive the latter term ol ‘dl 
meaning. The meaning which it obviously carries is tlic deiii-d 
of rcalness to that which i.s characterised by it. 

The .status of the unrml^ however, is a matter of coiisiilcud) e 
doubt, and philosophers tend to oliscuie the problem 
assert that frur ainl /«/.«• are equivalent resiK^ctively to 
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unreal* It is an equally disastrous mistake to make the real 
t?qnivalent to the exvitent, and this again to heimj. It is with 
this identification tliat I am now concerned. J)r. Moore’s 
recent subtle argument with regard to the unieality of unicorns 
shows that there is a serious misuse of terms, lie asserts with 
regard to the statement “ I am thinking of a unicorn ” that “ it 
is certainly not necessary for its truth, that tlK» j.)ro]ierty of 
lieing a unicorn should, in fact, belong to anytliing wlialever, or, 
llierorure, that there should In any fn^nsr nhaktrr be a unicorn ” 
{{). 119), and again he sjiys, “the fact that we can think of 
unicorns is not sulliciimt to prove that, in any sense at all, there 
in-c any unicorns.*' These as-sru tions .seem to me based upon a 
jji;rious mistake, viz., ui)Oii vltntifictifioii uf rralify mth 
an identilication which it is cpiiie obvious J)r. McKjre 
(leliheratcly makes. Moreover, for Dr. Moore, “ to In; in any 
sense whatever" apjjcarsto be equivalent ti>“ l)eii\g rtoiy hence 
it follows wbat is not real cannot be in any sense whatever, 
but since unicorns do not exist in nram naftira, they are not, 
do not exist, arc not real, cannot la? Siiul to he in any sense 
whatever. There is here, an obvious fallacy of the accident, the 
remedy for which is a more ade^pialc ircaiiiioiil of the levels of 
being. Again, Dr. Mikhv rangf.s ihn'c ]»airs of proposiiion.s in 
onjiosition : — 

(1) “ I'liK'oriits aro thought of." (I Idous nw huiili*d.'' 

(:2) “I urn thinking of n unicorn." (2) ** 1 am hunting a lion." 

“ riiicoriis aro objects of {l\) ** Lions aiv idijoci'i •»( olmsc." 
thought.’* 

ami assert* that the left-hand set are tif a diUVrent/b/ nf from 
the right-hand set; and he maintains “ it is jMTionly obvious 
that if 1 say ‘ 1 am thinking of a nnieom/ I am not saying both 
tliat there is a unicorn and that I am thinking of it. allhough, 
d I say 'I am hunting a lion/ 1 mw sjiying both that tlieiv is a 
lieu and that I am hunting it. In the former case 1 am not 


Ah for example, Trofessor Montaguo in 7’Ac .Wir p. 

usw lole essay involves a serious burking of the fiindumentiil prohleinai 
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asserting tliat the two pro])ertie8 of being a nnicoru and hoiii.r 
thought of by me both belong to one and the same ihiuj 
whereas, in the latter case, I am assorting that the two 
properties of being a lion and lieing hunted by me do belong 1,1 
one and the same thing/' Xow, it seems to me, so far Ls Uii^} 
from being r»hvioiisly true, that it is obviously falsi\ Tlie 
fort/t of the proj)Osilion— as distinct from its verbal exj)ressi(»ii^ 
gives, and can give, no such indication of a fundamental 
ditlercnce at all. The ditrerencc in implication arises fmm 
the dinerence of the object. Only existent objeets are luni/ri/^ 
but imn-existent obJt»cts may lie thotnjht of. We may n.'Verse 
and say — ••'lions are tlioiiglit •* imionrns are Inintofl,’ aiirl 
in Imth eases e:iiially tlie subject nf the propositiim in in s>m' 
■srnsr. It is an utter mistake to suppose that yer/// i»/’ ///.■ 
in'ftianiition can throw any light upon fhr ntdtnr nf (hr hrimi 
which ajipertaiiis to the .suliji*el.* Thii sole reason why I 
cannot say “nnioorns arc bunteir* is that hunting U an 
activity confined to existent men in an existent i»liysu:al 
world, in which only existent objeets can be bunted, llul ilie 
iiij propriety of the propo.sition is not sliown by its form; 
rather the iinpropriety of the yb/-/// (of the proposition) t" 
its .^uhject-niattcr is known only when the .subject is jird 
known not. to be an existent in the physical worhl. If, Ihcivl'oiv, 
“I am bunting a lion” implies that lherl^ is a physically 
existent lion, this implication is contaiiied in *• hunting.” Ycl. 

1 C'luld cjiiite well say “ lion tjiii.xote is linnliiig a unicorn,” 
and no/ftlntf in tlie form of the jirupositioii shows the 
ftbsuiility cif the statement. Again, “ I am thinking of a 


* lir. Moon? is aatiiirily right in siiying that ‘‘ liiinis iiro lyal >■'» 
j»ro|io.«.ition of ditl'ercnt form from “JaoiiMain iiiainiiuiliaii," a.-^ is 
#*.#/., from a c'on.Hif|iTatioii of the Latin, which would iiMunre 
in tlie fiiHt case, ami the |iio|ifmition would nimt. J*iit 

get |iarallel jirrUKisitioriM for iinieorna, viz., ‘‘ Ibiinirns iiii! uiim h | 

Mti/it), and “UniconiH are ruiiiiiiniits,” and thus the dineicm-c m 
pi lives nothing as to the ontological Htiitus of lions and uniienw. 
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lion ” awil “ ^ thiiikin;^ of a unicorn ” are formally on 
jirecisely the same level of ontological implication. 

I woulJ .suggest that rmf-iuireal is a subdivision of the 
.f\rls/nU, and tlint the mifjsisfejd is ncilhor real nor unreal, but is 
a logical form of being. The subdivisions of the latttir will, 
therefore, be founded upon hnjiml differentia. Any attempt 
to classify kinds of being will show that a much more 
thoroughgoing distincaion than is usually made must be 
recognised between the existent and the subsi.stent, and that 
the various levels in each case are much more complicated in 
their inter-relations than has h(»en supposed. 1 subjoin a table, 
the jaiipose of which is to indicate as brielly as pos.sible the 
most important of the distinctions to be made. 

Mr. Ihisseirs di.stinetion betwien the •nMinf ami tin? 
mtent gives us the diclmtomous distiiieliou that was called into 
being by the needs of niatheinatics. Hut it is inadeipiate to 
tlie needs of ineUiphysic.s. I call attention to the following 
points, every one of which iv«iuires a more detailed discussion 
than space permits at present. 

(1) The rod is to la? defiiu?il in t4!irnis of otnod rffiav'tf. That 
is real which is a unit in a coinplel«dy causal sy.^teiu. This 
accouiita for the popular use of the term rod and the import - 
anci* of the characterisiii: reality ” as ai»plied to God, the 
l>ersisteiice of the soul, and so forth ; that is, for example, the 
tpiestion of God's “ exi.stence” re.M)lYes itstdf into the ijuestion 
— “ Has God cau.sil ellicacy in any given system?” The failure 
to answer this <piesiion leaves such a treatment as llegels 
without importance for theology. 

(2) Within the real wo distinguish s^iaiial-lcmporal causal 
units, and the iion-physieal units which have the marks tif 
Miljjectivily such ns images. There has Ix'ou mucli discussion 

lo whether an image is mental or physical. The discuasioii 
appears to me to have been fruitless, since c;ich side is able to 
^^si>rove the contention of the other simply because an image 
's tieither mental nor physical. Tlic belief that mental and 
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physical are logical contradictories lias led to much mistaken 
philosophy, and even those who admit that it f pan are neither 
the one nor the other have been loth to ailmit that even 
witiM fhe vp/dm of e^dsknee thei'e is a class of entities that are 
non-mental and non-physical. As brieiiy as possible 1 want to 
indicate what I take the status of an image to be. It is not 
possible to aasert that the image, p/j., of a liorsu, is inesent 
yfoi'p the act of imaging, in naif sense in which the physical 
object may be swiid to be present Vicfore it is perceived. Ami 
yet, again, quite clearly the image is an e.rki'nal oliject vpnti which 
the act of perciiiving is directed. There is no lioubt that my 
liiuf^e of a horse is a constituent of the actual world, but it is 
not a pifhlk object in the same sense as a physical horse is, and 
hence it is not, I think, physical. 1 should >ay that nothing is 
physical which does not act and react with other physical objects, 
and which is incajiable of alteration, and hence dot?s nut exist 
in time or occii]»y space. Xow, it seems to nu*. that these 
characteristujs can be summed up by saying that pliy>ic*al 
objects are a ails ia n apatinl-oinstd sftst*uK Ihil my image of a 
horse is not a unit in a causal system of this kind, for it iieiiher 
attracts nor i.s attracted by objori.s in some .<cnse coniionpo- 
raiicous with it — <•,//., tliis ]>ajier, my pen. and su on. Thai is, 
niy image is nut a unit in ///*■ causal system in which my 
physical boily U a unit. On the t»tlu*r band, it is clearly mil 
mental. This is evident hi .soon as we retIccL that visual images 
are not acts, and are e.xtended, hence are deiinitely .sjxiiial. 
Nevertliclcss, an image i.s an uisfnit; it does not share the 
tuneless reality of a universal : it is a p;uli('ular, having exist- 
ence in time and in sjiaceof some kind, ahhougli I do not think 
that my iinnifc of a horse is lociUi.setl in a space coniinuoiis with 
Riy perceived space.* lienee we irhhI some wonl to.^iesepibeji 


® "'^t think iiiiiigcs are in physical. <spnoe nt all, nor in what 
8i)a' ''!**®*^ descrilies as iiiy “ priviitt^ spiUH^* l>ul in unoilicr kind of 
am aware that this iietHls fuller dis<*ii!«iiii>ii. 
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particular existent that is neither mental nor physical, and 
I would suggest " material ” were it not tliat this term seems 
bound up with sucli physical imra as tjraoittUion, It sihmiis 
to me importiint to find a term. I .should like just to point 
out here that reflections, of a clock in a mirror, are not 
imutft'ii ill ilie psychological sense at all ; they arc undoiihtodly 
idiysieal existeiits, they are caussd units. Of counsij, tlio 
niiiTored clock doe.s not attract tlie chandelier — and so on- 
hut that is hecause it is llie colour luily that i.s iiiirrored. 
The same analysis applies to the visual appearance of a bent 
stick, which I think is certainly independent of any percipient, 
hence i.s not mental ; it is on precisely the same level as iho 
min t n oil clock. 

(.'i) The Leriii unreal is delinitely assigned to that which 
is not an etlcctive unit in a causal systmn. This is to narrow 
the use of the term, but I believe this limitation is in the 
intere.st of clearness. The tliflerenlia hetween real ami unreal 
is to be fouml in causal ellicaey, uml it is this which lies at 
the basis of the popular distinction hetween real and iinrcid. 
The comparative unreality of images arises from the fact that 
they fall within an incompletely causal system. 

(4) It will be seen that the distinction between the snh- 
sisteiit and the e.xi.stent is co-extensive with the distinction 
between nnivor.sals and particulars. 1'here .seems to me to ho 
here, as Mr. Kussell has pointed out, an ultimate dualism. 

(5) The fuadahinilutn divisitwifi of the sub.sistent is the 
presence or absence of consistency. I will note two ]M)iiits 
only : (1) Geometrical alhsurdities of the round-stjuarr. tyj)C, 
a.s well as such entities a.s ^^—9, fall within tliis division, 
whereas the gold mounlaui falls within the unreal existent, 
(2) exploded hypotheses arc of the same logicnl form as 
mathematical absurdities. 

(0) " Objectives" have the same ontological status as ideals 
and uiiiversals. Tliis iiequires an analysis of Jt^vl which 
have not space to pursue now. 
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(7) An important conscciuence follows ; the existent is not 
seen to be necessarily in conformity witli logical principle,, 
but only if it is so can it be known, liecause to know is to 
reduce to logically coherent system. The universe, therefore,, 
if alogical is unknowable. 


2.— ON THE SUMMATION OF PLEASURES. 

U// Dorothy Wkixcii. 

Axv discussion of the (question of pleasure seems to be beset 
with difficulties. I>ut there is one very interesting point 
whieJi I hope I may be allowed to touch on, without entering 
into the intricate and pressing problems ordinarily iliscussed. 

[ refer to the suinination of pleasures. It is pf>ssible that the 
considerations to be urged in this paper apply to other kinds 
of value ; but it seemed test to take plejisurc only. I will 
assume that pleasure.s can te arranged in serial ordiT, and I 
will i)ass over entirely tlie complicated questions which are 
involved in any attempt to ju.stity such an assumption. This 
assnmptioii is, of course, not so large as the assumption that 
pleasure is quantitative. Pleasures can be arranged in serial 
order if llici'C is a rehilinii “ less than ” which suhsi.sls hi?tweeii 
dillerent pleasures, such that (1) a ]deasure cannot be less 
than itself, (2) any jdeasuiv less than a ]»h*a.snre, itself less 
than a third pleasure, is less than the third pleasure, UD of 
any two unequal plcasui-es, one is less than the other. 

Now, the question I wish todi.scus.s is tliis : Can ih*' pfmsiur 
of acvtral v.vpmcncvs (offiihi r he erpiviisiil in all canfs in hnns 
of thv plamre. of the eepericnces neparatelif ? In his Principia 
Dr. It. E. Moore asserts that in some kinds of wholes 
the value of a whole '* hetirs no regular proportion to the sum 
of the values of its parts” (p. 27). Ho points out (p. 28) 
that “ it is certiiin that a whole formed of a gtKul thing and 
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an indifferent thing may have immensely greater value than 
that good thing itself possesses. Tt is certain that two hul 
things or a bad thing and an indifferent thing may form u 
whole much woi'se than the sjim of badness of its [larts. Amt 
it seems as if indifferent things may also Iw the sole con- 
stituents of a whole which has great value either i)osilive or 
negative .... However we may decide particular ([uestions, 
the principle is clear. Tlif rxlne of u ichoh’ ntoxt. not. /»■ 
((sniunnl to Ilf thf nmiif iin the ninn oj (he vnliim oj i/s jnii'l^" 
llien Eashdall, in The T/uon/ of (fooif nml Krit, .says: “ It is 
true, of course, that the licdoni.stic value of a jileasuve in com- 
bination with others may Iw something ipiite dill'enuit from its 

value when taken by itself The values that we smn arc 

alleivd by the summing, or rather by the eoiuliination." I’m, 
unforluiiately, Eashdiill giam on to say: “And this ohjection 
inav be treated as fatal to the whole iilea of a ‘.‘■iim i.f 
plea-xiires.’” 1 do not think that this is the ea.<e. The 
objection is only fatal to the crude idea of the value ol a set oi 
goo<l or bail things together being eijual or dii<‘eily iiropm- 
tional to the sum of the values of the things separately; or,— 
as we are concerned now with the particular l•asl) of pleasure— 
to the crude i<lea of tin: pleo-sun: of a set of cxperieiii’es, 
together, leing t:<iual or dircetly pmportional to the sum ol 
the pleasures of the experieiici's se|«n'ate1y. Then: is. f think, 
a poHsihility of working out functional relations helween the 
pleasnie of e.xjieriences together and the jdea.sure of exin'i leiucs 
separately. 

It is perfectly easy to sec th.at the dilliculty hroiight fonN.U' 
hv the writers we have quoted is a genuine, one. hiximrieiiu s 
taken together do not, in general, give the same annaml ol 
])Ic£isun! takvii n 

to the u|)i*r?i an*l see a frieml there. It 
tlie fact tliat lie is thero heightens my pleasure m t it optN 
Further, tlie fact that I am at the oi»era may alter llio 
of iny i»loasure at seeing him ami may lieightcui i . 
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suppose jO is an experience of very inteii-se pleasure, and 2 is a 
trivial pleasure such as. eating chocolates. Tlien, the pleasure 
of 7 "P Is, perhaps, very much greater than the pleasure of 
of eating chocolates under ordinary circumstances. On the 
other liand, the pleasure of p is .so intense that cannot change 
it. Since p modifies the pleasure of 7, the pleasure of p and ti 
together is not equal to the sum of the pleasures of p and 7. 

In both the cases we have considered the pleasure of the two 
experiences together is greater than the sum of the pleasures 
se[>jirately. Xow, in order to gel a functional relation between 
the pleasure of p and 7 together and the pleasure of p and 
separately, we will introduce the noLimi nf the intluciice of one 
exiierience on the jdeasure of another. 

Till' injlarmr <»f an cxpcjrience 7 on t lie pleasure of another 
ex[»cnen(e p is the pleaaurt? tif p given 7 /*.« the pleasure of p. 
Ill tlie ease of seeing my friend at ilie opera, llie intlueinie of 
each experience on the ])h*asure. <if llie other is positive. Xow. 
ill estimating the plcasnn* t»f hearing tlui opera and .seeing my 
Iriiunl together, besides the pleasure of these e.xperiencM*s 
.seji.irately, the inliueiiee of eai-h on the plea.sure of the other 
must he taken into account. Again, in the case of the inlense 
pleasuvc and the pleasure of eating tdioenhites, not only the 
plLUsure of each of these experieners separalely, but also the 
inlliicnce on each on the pleasure of the other, must l»e con- 
sidered. 

Xow, let us consider the possihiliiy of expressing the 
pleasure of p and 7 together in lerins of the pleasure p and 7 
i^eparaudy in the following way. 77 m‘ pUa^^ni'c of p aiol 7 
IS npttfl to the plfiisun' of p tfiht 7 s^ponfft lp, 
n'tf/i thr of p on the phvsnrf 0/ tj omi 1 h* infio no' of 7 

phtsiity of p. Using such an expivssion, it will appear 
that ill the case of two exjicrieiices p and 7, which are jdeasiinl, 
the plea.sui’e of p and 7 together may exceed or fall short of 
pleasure of p and q separately, acconliiig as the sum of 
infiuence of p on the pleasure of 7 and the iiitiuence of 7 
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on the pleasure of p is positive or negative. In the two (iises 
we have considered, the sum of the influences was posiiiv,., and 
consequently the pleasure of the exjHsriences together wus in 
each case greater than the pleasure of the experiences sepuiatelv 
The expn?s8iou suggested allows in the particular casi; of 
l)leasure the possibility, brought forward by Moore, of a ‘'.mkI 
thing and an indifferent thing together having a gn*ater value 
than that good thing itself jwssesses. This wonhl only meau 
that, though the value of tj (say) is zero, the inllucii(?(? <,r „„ 

the value of 7 is more than large enough to conq)enKale for llie 
influenee of 7 on tlic value of p if this happeneil to he negative 
so that the sum of the iiifluenees is positive and the pleasiiro 
of p ainl 7 together eonsequciitly greater than the sum of 
the [ileasures. Again, tla; expression allows, in the ease of 
pleasures, the po.ssihilit.y suggested by Moore of two had things 
b»rining a whole inucli worse than the, sum of hailiiess of its 
parts ; ami, also, <if iiiditfereiit things ti'gether having gival 
value positive or negative. ()ne furlJier i»oint may he uigiMl in 
favour of the expression suggested. If the pleasures nf and 
7 are independent of each other, if, that is to sjiy (#v/.), it i-^ just 
ixH pleasant to go to the ti|MU’a whellwr my friend is ila ro “i* 
not, and just as plea.saiit to him at the as on any 

other occasion, then we should e.xjiect and require the plea.'suit’ 
of p and 7 together to 1 h.‘ ec[Ual to the pleasuix‘ of and 7 
sej»aratcly. Ami in this casci the influence of p on the pleasure 
of 7 and the influence of 7 on the plea.siire of p are hcjlii zen*. 
and the formula retlucos as recpiired to the jileasure of p and 7 
logfjtluT being equal to the. pleasure of p and 7 separately. 

And all that law been .^uid ap[»Iies to the suiiinialion ot 
the pleasure of any iiuniher of things, not merely to the case of 
two. We may extend the notion of the inlluciice of .m 
cx|)erierice 7 on tlie pleiisurc of p to the influence of a set of 
experiences 7, ^ on the plc^lsul^‘ of p, detining it ‘‘S the 

pleasure of p given 7, r, s . . the pleasure of />,and iiitieduce 
the formula //te 2^l^ffsurc 0/ • Unjetlur w 
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plcaat* i'*‘ «/ ■ ■ •* iofjetJtrr triih Um injlnnicc on 

flir of mvh f.iipfrifurv nf all thr olhftr rjyprripneca. Tu 

tako iiu example, where there are three experiences. Consider 
till* experiences of jroin» to the play (y/), of seiMnj; a friend (^), 
and "f eatin;x (dioeolates (r). Wi.» wish t«» estimate* the pleasure 
of Y. '* together in terms of the pleasures of />, 7, and /* 
separtitely. Now, sui>iM)se it is more ]»leasant to go to the play 
wlieii I “O' f*'**^“*^ chocnlates tor*at lhan otlierwise. 

Siipi)ose, further, 1 hat it is not less pleasant to see my friend \rhen 
I :uii ai the \ilay and am eating i‘hniM>lales. than uinler nther 
ciiriimsiancfs. Suppose, linally. that it is nnue jdeasant to eat 
clinii)latt‘s when I am at the play and my friend is therelhan f>lher- 
\vi^•e. The intluenei* of 7, /• on tin* ph^asun* of p is }.i»silivi.* : the 
iiilliieuee ‘'f p. r on the |»leasure of 7 i'i po>iiivf or zero: the 
inlhieiKf of 7, p on tin* ]deasuie of e is positive. The sum of the 
iulluem-i's is tluM’efon* po-^itive ami the pleasure t»f p. 7. and r 
togelln.'r, in ei)nse4Ut*nee, greater than the ]»lea>ureof p, 7. and / 
separately. Again, we e.an see that it i^ pos-ihle with this formula 
In have a set of experiences 7, / . . .. sueliihal /> has a pt»'‘itive 
aiimunl of ]ileasureand ther«'s! no ]deas\n'»‘. podlive 01 n»*oative, 
ami ye; p. 7, . together have more pleasure than p itself 

|)i)sses.ses. Ami uiipleasuit thiiiL:.*'. with ihi't tormula. may viuy 
well iogclh»*r give a larger amount «if unplea'anlnes> than they 
yield s«*paralely. Finally, if the plea*;uve of I'ach ex\‘erienee is 
imlepe.udenl of the others, the formtil.i reduces, a?^ we shouhl 
n‘i|iiiri‘. to iln» pleasiin* of the ex]H*iieiices iogelln*r Ifing eipial 
to the jijeasiire of the ex]»eriences separately. 

fo make a ('aleiilus of pleasun»s wi»rk on the lim*s which 
we have indicated, it wmiUl be neces.su*v li» introtluce vaiunis 
stiller axioms. Many iiiten^stiiig problems which would then 
he c.ipahle of treatment suggest themselves — as. *.y.. find 
which oonihinatioii of u e\|)erieiU‘eK ohi»si*n fnan tn experience'^ 
the greatest amount of pleasure, giv«*n eevtain of the 
tuiUiil iutlucnceH ot the experieuces, -»niid a^^ a parlicivlav case, 
^ have the problem of finding the giviiit*st amount of 

‘J r 
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pleasure obtainable when from a set of experiences . 

Pr, either pi or the contradictory of p\, and either p^ or tlie cun- 
tradictory of p2 ^ and either pr or the contradictory of 
have to be chosen. 

To discuss further the details of the axiom of suinnmtion 
which has been su{»gested would Ik? to become involved in a 
mass of technicalitie.s. As stated, it gives good |ir()iniv:(> of 
yielding elegant and interesting lesiilts in a calculus uf 
pleasures. Hut very many interesting ami ilillicult puinis 
remain to be discussed. I would like to adil a few ivinarks 
about the nature of the itijlur/urtt which we have ma<lf i{<r n{ 
in this paper. The iiiiluencH? of p, 7, r on t he pleasure s, tlu* 
influence of /*, s on tlu? plcsusiire of 7, and so on, may I^p 
regarded as ivfjit unfs of the system />, 7. /\ and s-. And ilie 
system ji, 7, and s will imt be sulheicutly dcliiUMl to mublp 
us to estimate the pleasure i»f />, 7. /•, and s togetlie! ludcss 
certain of these ctjellicienls are known as well as ilie pleisnip 
of y), 7, /•, and s sejiarately. A parlicular si-l «»f ox|»eri»‘iit(;s 
p08sesst\s these cuollicients, just as a particular metal |h»h‘ssl.s 
a ])arii(!ular coetlicimit of ex])aiisioii. Tin* notion nf s^uch coftli- 
I'ienls is, of course, very familiar in mat hemal ics and |'livsi'-.«, 
and it ajipears to be fruitful in .such ]uoblenjs as tlai esliiiiJii'* 
of values in conihiiiatioii. it has been ajiplied wiih very 
iiitere.stiiig results to tlir. ease of probabilities by Mr. W. K. 
Johnson, and it is his u.seof a lanjllicitint of (.lepemleiice 
two events, which has reference to tin* probabilities uf tin' 
events, that has suggest e<l the introduction of the not ion of 
the inlluiMH-c of cxjis*rieiiccs uii the jdeasure of anuliior 
c\\jK*rience. 


;J.---ASSO(;iATlC)N. 

Ui/ AltTHl'K Lyni-ii. 

VViiK.N assfyeiation is rc?e,ngniHf?d as one ol the fuiidium.ntiil 
processes of the mind the (|ue.stion liecomes lifted iiiU> 
plane ; we gain a clearer view not only of the association 0 
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ideas, but oil tlio assnciabioii of ideas, emotions, passions, each 
with the others; ami finally we see that the interest of 
successive ideas, the dejith and intensity of the impressions 
uiade, depend on the entire styhi and temperament of the 
subject, ultimately on the complex (»f the physical qualities 
which inliuence the constitution of the mind. I have elsewhere* 
Hunniied up these considerations in the apliorism, “ the whole 
man thinks”; and, in my J\i/ehoftx/if : J Mm; Sydnn, 1 have 
submitted the matter to a detailed exaininalion. 

The followinj[{ is a more j/eneral enunciation of the position : 
(liven a system — as, for instance, a Innnan being — comi)osed of 
ccrliiin elements, physical and mental (and these in the final 
rcsiilL of onr analysis are not regarded as independent of 
mutual reactions), giv»Mi also the power of interpreting the 
reactions of forces, idiysicul and meulah within the system, we 
ean then determine the movements of that system in a given 
milieu. This is theoretical in a sense similar in that in which 
we say that the movement td' a tuaijeclile would In* ea])able of 
deliiiition from the coiisideraticni of tlie movements of ctich of 
its atoms and the forces brought to jday on tliem : the powers 
of calcuhitioii would certainly he in default, but in cm-tain 
cases it is possible obtain guidaiut* as t«» how all these 
forces and movements sum u]» in resultants. So it is with the 
luiniaii system in regsird to assticiation wt* raiiuot trace out 
the actions of the myriatl forr«*'i involved though conceiving 
them as l>eitig deienninale, but we can ascertain in broail 
outlines certain of their rosulianls. 

In order to make the matter move gvajdnc. ctuisider a 
limited field of exiierioiice foriueil in main luiri bva succession 
of sensiitions of colour. Now consider another e.xperience 
differing from the first only in the nature of tite colours. There 
IS a similarity of the movements of the mind in the l wo cases. 
The iunu of those inoveineiits I indicate as the schema of the 

* In Human Ihfuiuent*. 

•J V 2 
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experience. I now eiilai^o the field, ftnd I say that we Ccwi 
have cases of complicated experiences differing from each other 
ill r^ard to the quality of the elements of sense which go te 
form the experiences, but such that the schemata in these cases 
are similar. Further, seeing the fundamental processes an* the 
elements from which all mental activity is composed, it must 
follow that differences of experience depLMid on differences of the 
combination of these processes — forming the different schemata 
— taken together with the different characters, referred ulti- 
niately, for instance, to diverse qualities of sensation, of tin* 
actual objects of th(>se experiences. Hence in various forms of 
mental experience, apparently quite remote from each olhor, 
we may discover analogies. 

To give an example, I havefouml an exerci.se in psychology 
in tracing out homologous forms that exist between the in(?iital 
acts of a mathematician seeking the solution of a problem and 
those of a cabman finding bis way about Loiuhm. In this 
respect 1 rcmemlxu- a saying of Sir William (lowers, tluj famous 
neurologist, with whom f studied for a lime; be told me Lhal 
pari of bis system of iliagiiosis reminded him of a clerk’s book- 
keeping. lie iiieiitioned this, not as the result of a eoiisidcra- 
tioii of the general psycdiological (piestioii, but as a siiggoslioii 
which liad occurred to liiiii in the course of jiractic**. Tlu- 
current metaphors which form tlie base of language arise in 
simpler phases of tlassame kind of experiences, and the study is 
seen to develop in a variety of directions. 

Jhit I further note this. Sc*eiiig that tlie character of 


experience is determined on thcMUie hand hy the total make-up ol 
the subject, and on the utlier by the nature of the iiiilion in which 
the subject is placcil, and coii.si«leriiig that the careers of men arc 
directed often by accidental eamsew, we shoubl expect to find 


evidence of the .style and lomperaineiil of a t hinker, or ol a man 
of action, in the manner in which he addresses himself to 
work and presents Ids acliieveinents. Here, again, we aiii'‘ at 
an interesting and fertile field of .study. I have traced nut, h i 
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iiistaiice, the influence of the teinperanients of great pliiloso- 
phers on the cliaracter of their ethical systems. Also, in a 
more curious way still, 1 find that in a study so recondite and 
impersonal as mathematics the temperament of a man of genius 
makes itself evident. One notices in Descartes the satisfac- 
tion with the clear apprehension of essential principles, as 
contrasted with the (flahonite thoroughness of Pliicker, or the 
meticulous ciraumspection of Hamilton. In Abel we have 
the sentiment of intention and tireless energy. To read 
Lagrange after reading La]jlace is to talk to an artist after 
working with a carpenter.* 

Again, in another field, contrast tlu^ methods of Davy ami 
Faraday, both men of great, achievement though so different in 
iiuiiiiicr. Davy has the teniiierament of a (ravalry ofliccn-, and 
this style is imprinted on liis work. The scrupulous Faraday 
was captivated hy Davy's flashes of genius, but sliocked by the 
irregularity of bis methods. In another region, lake the works 
of Rabelais, Pascal, Sir Tlioinas ilore, ami (.'alderon, and study 
these from the one, point of view of their efforts for the moral 
njdifting of the people ; one sih\s the analogies which the 
esstmtial schemata present amid the extraordinary diversities 
of the matter. lii still another field, works so divei*se as 
Paimlim^ Lost, Don Jmn, tSarior IhmritiSy and Eiulifmion, will 
he found to have a deeply hast'd analogy. Tliey are tlio spiritual 
hii^raphies of Milton, Ryroii, Carlyle, and Keats; it would 
he ])ossible not merely to exhibit this asjx'Ct of the matter Imt 
also to show how the tenipevameiit, tlu' chavaeter of experience, 
the relative strength ami limitations of thought in various 
directions, led each in turn to the form of his work. 

Out of the multitude of problems that occur in developing 


* Jean Bernoulli, on receiving an unsigned solution of a problem, 
“I know tlio Lion by its daws” — he meant Newton. Felix Klein, 
iu discoursing on the work of Rieinaiin, refers to the influence of in- 
dividuality even in the realm of abstiact thoughts. 
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this theme, there is one which has especial interest in the Iiistoiy 
of literature, viz., that of gaining some light on the cliaractcr of 
Shakespeare from a study of his w(»rks. It is evident from 
what has been already said that no one could have wiitten so 
much as Shakesi)eai‘e, however “ objective ” his view of life iiiiiy 
have been, withnul leaving unmistakably on his works deep 
traces of his own personality. These would be discoverable in 
the very choice of subjects, and in the mode of their treatment, 
allowing, of course, for the influence of the taste of the piiblir 
and the requirenients of the theatre. 

The personal factor becomes revealed in repetitions of 
ideas, in reiterations of words, and particularly in the intrusion 
of suggestions that do not arise naturally out of the scene, oi 
that introduce an}' kind of incongruity: and, in this regard, it 
must be noted that omissions may 1^ also of importance. 
A concordance already gives a rough indication, even if no 
more discriminution be used than in assigning weight to 
itleas on the mechanical ground of the number of words 
e.xprossing such ideas. Take, for instance, the words itviimn 
and Unr on the one hand, and rnm and mlernjtf ion t>n lln* 
other, and note with what relative frequency tlicv are 
employed by Shakespeare ami ('alderun. To put llie question 
is already to point out the drift of the answer, and to allii in 
the value of the method. 

A complete study of any work (»f literature, with the view 
of reconstituting the character of the author, would retiuirc a 
systematic examination, or, rather, successive examinations, 
set up ill turn t<» find tliij. jaiwver questions such as tliosc 
which follow : Wl.iajt"e.^i(leiices oxi^t o^'the degree of education, 
or of special What is Xhe- chai^ter of the know- 

ledge displayefl ?■'. Does it show any noWble acquaintance 
with the .science b^the time ? Is it strpiijg'ii history ? How 
does the technical skill exhibited, for c.xample, in versification 
or in stagecraft, cifmpare^ wifLh th&t of contemporaries/ 
In all this, what conception arises of the development of the 
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fuiud ? How is tho bent of the mind shown in the oft-recurring 
words, ill ideas brought into unusual association, in sportive 
moods, in unseasonable expressions? What is the attitude 
towards great striking facts of the time, either of politics or of 
religion ? Where is admiration particularly displayed ? What 
is the character of passages that break forth moat naturally, 
spontaneously, with enthusiasm, with warmth of language, with 
wealth of associations, with an air of freedom and familiarity, 
with imagery inspired, or with surprise of happy touches ? 

In order to verify certain of these principles, I have looked 
at Shakespeare's sonnets in a new light, and I believe that I 
liave f<jund in them dominant ti-ends of thought more or less 
loosely consecutive ; and by close attention to certain peculiari- 
ties of language in Sonnet LXXVI — the sonnet beginning: 
‘‘ Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? I have come 
upon a discovery of the secret concealed in the dedication of 
these poems. The exercise here involved is of unusual interest, 
and witli the hint given I leave to the reader this study in 
association. 
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XXI.— TllK PHILOSOPHY <)P PHOCLUS. 
hi/ A. E. Taylok’. 

We have seen in i-eoeiit years a remarkable awakening; ol’ 
intelligent interest in the Neo-Platonist philosophy which oiiv 
grandfathers and their fathers were eonUmt to deride without 
understanding. We have learned that the Nco-Platonisls were 
neither magicians nor emotionalist schotie Serltti, but systematic 
jihilosophers addressing themselves to the philosopher’s task of 
understanding the world in which he lives as seriinisly as 
Aristotle or Descartes or Kant. No one writing to-day tm the 
history of Greek tliought about God, man and nature would lx* 
likely to mistake so great a metaphysician as Plotinus for an 
apologist of polytheism or a Now England tUtemtvvr b«uii mil of 
due season. Still the i-eliabilitation of the Neo-PlatoLlist^ has 
liardly so far led to an adequate appn*ciatioii of Proelus, by fai' 
tile most important member of the school after its great lounder, 
though an honourable step has been taken in this direi tion by 
.Mr. Wliittaker. 

Tliis neglect of Pro(dus is unfortunate in more ways than 
one. For the historian of thought his signilicaiicc is liimllv 
second to that of Plutinns himself. It is iii the main tVoin 
liim that Cliristianity received the Xeu-Plalouic impiv^.'* still 
distiiiguisliable in oi thodo.x theology under all the disguise of a 
formal Aristotelian ism. It is true, that before the daU* “I 
Pnxdns, Christianity had lieeii decjdy iniluciiced by Neo- Platonic 
ideas derived from Ploliiins tlirough sueh intermediaries as 
St. Augustiiu*. But the main sources of the unmistakable Neo- 
platonism of the great scholastic iihilosopliers are two,— tlie 
writings of the so-called Diotiysiu.s, themselves the work of sonic 
Christianized follower of Proelus, and the work th 
supposed by St. Tlioiims and his contemporaries to he 
Aristotelian, thougli it is really a Latin rendering through the 
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Arabic of a part of the very treatise of Proclus to which J shall 
directly invite your attention * It was from tliese sources that 
the schoolmen of the j^olilen tliirieenth century derived the 
peculiar theory of causality upon which their conception of tlie 
itiiivei'se rests, and it is most instructive, as an illustration of 
tlic impossibility of drawing any real rlividing line Ixjtween 
ancient and modern thought, to find Descartes, in the very act 
of professing to coiiatruct a new way in philosophy, assuming 
as his fiiiidamenUl principle ami treating as evident “ by the 
natural light ” of the undevsUindiug just this same theory. 
Proclus, again, is the author of the only work that has come 
down to us in which the atienipt is made to exhibit the main 
jirinciples of the Neo-Platonic doctrine, in the strict mder i)f 
their logical connexion as a well-nvticiilateil whole. In many 
ways a student of Neo- Platonism would he widl-advised to 
begin his reading with the brief hut pregnant aroixeicoai^ 
deoXoyi/ctj or Elements of Xfo-Phtnnimn of which J am to s])eak 
this evening. He will find there, brought together in a 
compact form and expressed with a special view to bigical 
precision, just the lea<ling po.silioi]s lie reijuires to understand in 
uider to liiid his way in tlie multitude of oeeasiunal essays we 
call the Eiimwls of Plotinus. He will also timl that the style 
of the author present s far fewer dilUculties. Pruclus has, iiuleeil, 
none of the spleiidul bui^stsuf s]iirilual idiHpumce wliiehat times 
cany the reader of Plotinu.s olf his His is emphatically 

the srmo Yet, by way of eoinpeii.sition. he makes m» 

such demands on his i-eader a.s Ploiinus in his uninspired 
momenta. He neither deties the rules of grammar nor i>eiplexes 
ids senumces by Ploiinus trick of inees.santly interweaving 
with his own words imperfectly iiuoled phrases from Plato. If 
you apprcKicli him with a decent working knowledge cd* Greek, 
you will find his style on tin* wlude less difficult and less 

* I ubKorve that even in Dr. NorniHii Smith’s very recent ConmenUirif 

^nt*8 Critique the A? Caueie is referred to as a “ mystical” work of 
Aiubian origin. 
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eiicuml)ered with technicalitie» than Aristotle’^, and not more 
arid than, sny, that of John Stuart Mill in English. If he is dry 
to the taste of many readers, it is only for the same reason that 
Mill’s Logk is dry to readers of the same class ; tlie nature of 
his subject requires him to pursue a train of close argumeiitu. 
tion to its logical issue, and affords no scope for the eloquence 
which appeals to the imagination. 

The one real diiliculty which l>eBets the student of the 
is the wretched condition of tlie text. As regards 
this, in many ways his most important book, Proclus has been 
most unfortunate in his editors. To the schoolmen, as 1 liuvo 
said, only part of the work was known in the Litin version of 
William of Morbeke. Since tlie invention of printing, so far as 
I am aware, only two texts have Ixseii published. The Greek 
was first printed in 1618 by Aeinilius Purtus at the end of his 
folio itdition of the much longer but infinitely less vahiahlo 
Sic JJoukft on the Thotinjij t»f Phtto, Of Purtus it is hard to 
speak wtirse than he deserved. His Greek text was made from 
bad liiamiKcripts aiul swarms with errors eipially fatal to 
grammar and to sense. The Litiii vei’sion which acetompanies 
it ])roves that he was quite incapable of translating even an 
uncorriipt and simple Greek original with any lideliiy. The 
worst stumbling block is ercateil, however, l»y his wholly 
sen.sele.ss method of punctuation. On the whole, Purtus .seems 
to have a preference for placing a full stop or even beginning a 
new paragraph in the middle of a sentcmce. The first trans- 
lation into English was made from this execrable text in 1810 
by that curious eccentric, Thomas Taylor, “ the Plntonist,” ami. 
so far as I know, there lia.s never been a second until the 
praiseworthy enterprise of Mr. loiiides.* Taylor deserves great 
respect for his real devotion to Platonic studios, but as a trans- 
lator he was badly handicapped liy the hopeless badness of his 
text, and in an only less degree by his own want of Gi*eek. 

* Unfortunately, Mr. loiiides also appears to have niiataken the 
nonsense of Portus for the genuine text of Proclus. 
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His book is now very mre, and probaVjly most of you may 
never have 8(H3n it. 

In 1832 the ElcmeiUs obtained a second editor, tlio notorious 
Friedrich Crouzer, better known as responsible for the wholly in- 
competent but typographically beautiful Plotinus of the Oxford 
University Press.* Creuzer was one of the mystagogues of Sciiel- 
ling’s coterie, who i)rofes8ed to find the key to all iihilosophies 
in Oi‘i>hic, Eleiisiiiiaii and Sainothraciau nr(/ia of which these 
authors knew nothing and no one else mucli. He also stood 
in relations with Hegel, whose adulatory letters to him suggest 
some unpleasant doiilit of that philosopher's competence to act 
as an expositor of things Hellenic. The whole brood of (piacks 
to which Creuzer belonged, cas I may remind you, was finally 
blown into the air by the scathing exposure of Lobeck s im- 
mortal Aglaophnnivii, Creuzer, hail he Ikhui less incompetent, 
might perhaps liave produced a final text of the Ektnenh, as he 
received fiom Schweighiiuser the midings of a manuscript then 
at Strasshuig which corrects most of the worst faults and fills 
up many of the lacume of the inferior ^ISS. on which Portiis 
had relied. Unfortunately, Creuzer knew very little Greek, 
and tlunight he knew a good deal. Hence, though he iuevitably 
made a groat advance on Portus by adopting many of the 
readings furnished by Schweighiiuser, he rejected to his notes 
scores of others wliich should have l)een adoptetl. A con- 
scientious editor would, of course, have made or Ciiused to he 
made a complete collation of Schweighiiiiser's MS., hut it 
is not clear from Creuzer’s prefatory account of his own 
piocecdings whether he did imu-e than record such readings as 
he thought fit. What is worse*, he retaiiied the sense-destroying 
iKiragraphing and punctuation of Ins predecessor : and, though 
he professed to have revised the Litin vei^sion of the Greek, 
very little examination shows that, while i-enioving some bad 

* CreuzePa text forma th« third volume of u work, of which the fiiwt 
ttnd aecond volumea contain the commentaries of Olympiodorua and 
Proclua on the Fira Aieibiadei, 
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errors, he introduced a goodly number on his own account, so 
that his rendering is often a mere trap for the confiding and 
unwary. The text has not Ijeen edited since (hcuzer, and I do 
not know where the Strassbui'g MS. — if it has survived, 
which is perhaps unlikely — may be now. At the i>resent 
moment, any reader who is to understand his author requires 
to construct a working text for himself by the aid of such 
light as Creuzer’s records of the readings of the •StraNsluirg 
MS. aifoiil. Fortunately, the usus H nonna loqiivndi of the 
author enable this to ho done with a reasonable aiqiroach to 
certainty in all matters of moment. 

I propose in the following pages to give some general 
account of tlie method and contents of Procliis* woi k, leaviiin 
the task of criticism to others. It should, of course, iic 
remembered that the (k>ctrine expounded is not, except uii 
one or two points, peculiar to the author. His tdj jecl is to 
give a coiiipeiidious summary of the principles of the whole 
Xeo-Platonic school; and, in the main, the iloctrines cxi'uunded 
are those which were held in common by all the thinkeis who 
looked iMiek to Plutiuus as tlie restorer of what they look to hi* 
the philosophy of Plato, There ai*e perliaps only two [loinls on 
which Proclus diverges from Plotinus, both duly rccoidetl hy 
Mr. Whittaker. Like mo.si of the later members :*i the 
school, Proclus rejects the possibility, ailinitted hy Plotinus, 
that the soul may Iciid a double life, lapsing, as the phrase 
was, fioiii eternity into time and niutability only in her least 
worthy clemeiit.s, while her higher and nobler activities jcmaiii 
in the purely spiritual world " iiiifallcn.” Proclus, like nearly 
all the Neo-PIatonists from the tiiiie of lamblichus, niaintaiiis 
in tlie last proposition of his hook tliat the soul, when ^he 
“ falls," falls wholly and in every j>art. This mudilicalion ol 
the duclrinc of Plotinus, as Air. Wliitbikcr has said, .seems to 
have been due, at any rate? in part, to reaction against ''hat 
was felt as an uver-straiiieil idealism. Even to his devotees 
Plotinus sHJiiiod to be pit3achiiig an other-worldliiiess 
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was not <iuito wholesome. It is the same feeling which comes 
out in the Gomnieiitary on the Bepabiic, wliere Proclns makes a 
vigorous ilelence of the Homeric stories and the tragic drama 
against the censni’es of Plato’s Socrates. But there was 
also a sound logical reason for the revision of the older view ; 
the thtiory of Plotinus was felt to he inconsistent with the 
unity of human personality. It involved something like what 
our Anglo-Hegelians will a “ faculty psychology,” and it is on 
this ground that Proeliis rejects it in the ElemntH. You 
cannot reconcile ihe unity of our mental life with the dis- 
linction l»et ween a “ fallen ” and an “ unfallen ” part in the soul. 
M<»re important, and much nioiti ililHcult to interpret, is a 
doctrine which ajipears in the very middle i»f the book, and 
atlbcts the whole suhse(iuent exposition, the doctrine of the 
divine Henjuls or Unities which Proclns identities with the 
“ gods many ” of Hellenic religion. On the prohalde meaning 
of this docirine — wliicli appears to be ])eculiar to Proclns — 
aiul the nnisons fur insisting upon it, I Impe to oiler a 
suggestion in the right place. Ifm- ilu* luomeul, I must be 
content to introduce, my digest of Pmclus* metaphysics by some 
general lemarkson the metliod and arraiigcmenl of his manual. 

Perh:i]»s, 1 need hardly ssiy that Proclns will wholly dis- 
appoint a reader who eoinos to him eager to liear about 
ecstasies and other abmuTiinl psycholngieal wonilers. 'Ihese 
thiiu's belong in the innsonal religious life, not to phib*sopby. 
Kven in Plotinus, for all his personal saint liuess. the passages 
where the mystical “ rajd ” is dwtdl on are few and far lietween, 
and then* is nn suggestion that it is allended with any of the 
abnormal psyehological excitemoiils on which the adej»ts and 
lliLMirgists lay stress: and, in a logical ex|Hisilii»n of the mela- 
pijysical doetriiu* of the school, there is no oceasion to mention 
ecstasy at all. In p/tifosttpbff, as Mr. Whittaker has rightly 
«aid. the Xco-Platonists are from first to la>t rationalists. Lik<‘ 
Pescartes, they lielieve themselves ti» have fniuul a strietlv 
^ngical ami coherent theory of GihI, Man. aiul Xalure, and they 
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111*6 as ready as any other philosophers who have ever lived to 
expound their reasons for their convictions. The manner and 
method of Pioclus are, in fact, much those of the 
rationalists of the seventeenth century from Descartes to 
Leibniz and Locke. In method, in particular, he recalls at 
once two famous names in modem philosophy, Spinoza and 
Hegel. Of Spinoza, he reminds us by the care with which his 
method is based on that of Euclid and the geometers, of lleirtd 
by his insistence upon the grouping of uotious in triads. Those 
resemblances, however, must not blind us to equally iiiiporUiiil 
dillereuces. As far as regards the use of the “geomeirir; 
method” goes, its employment is, of course, not iH^culiai in 
S])inoza: nor is there really anything peculiarly geornctiical 
about it. It is merely the method known to the ancient 
umtlieiiiaticians as synthesis, the systematic exhibition nf a body 
of truths ill the order nf increasing logical complexity, t-lio 
simplest b(dng phu*(»d lirst, and the more conqdex oxhibiti'd as 
a series of successive deductions from them. It is, thus, tlio 
natural method of any thinker who has to expound a s\\st-eiii 
of true propositions, and concerned not with the historical 
pruhleiii of showing how they wer^^ originally discovered, hut 
with the purely logical problem of imlicaling the iitiplicMtion.s 
which hold between tliein. ll used at oiu^ time to he ihoiiglit 
that tluM'C was some sjiecial conneclioii heween the lualLe!- of 
Spinoza’s Kthiva^ and the method adopted ffir exhihitiiig it. 
This is, of conr-se, a nierii niisapprehensi»jn. Any body of 
demonstrabh* ] impositions can be ibrown into the form r)f l.ho 
" geometrical method.” Sjunuza harl I »een preceded in its use 
by J.)escsu tes, who gave, in the yla.siw*/’.s to tlie objections against 
his MalitfititHiH, a formal geometrical proof of the real distinc- 
tion between body and iiiiml, and Spinoza’s own lirst nse of 
the method was to employ it in an ex])Osition of (JarU sian 
doctrine with wliicli, as he candidly avowed, he tlid not liinisclt 
wholly agree.* IVoclus uses it, of course, jirecisely hei-ausc it 

* This has alMUixlly been made a ground of repi’oach against Spino>as 
moral character. What it really proves is simply that Spinoza eorrec \ 
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the method now called the “ hy\K)thetical-deductive,” originated 
hy Zeno and explained at length by Socrates in the Fhjaedo 
of Plato. It consists simply in putting forward a theory or 
hypothesis/* or set of postulates, as the exjilanation of a group 
(jf “ appearances.** 

The consequences of the “ hypothesis ** are deduced at length, 
lor the purpose of seeing whether they accord with the 
“appearances.** If they do, the appearances are said to 1)6 
“saved**; if tliey do not, some other hypothesis must be dis- 
covered wliich will save them. In the case of Proclus, tlie 
appearances to be “ saved ** are just tlie whole body of all that 
we know, or think we know, about the things in the universe, 
and the justification of his iihilosoi)hieal postulates is that 
these known trutlis about minds, souls, and bodies are “ saved *’ 
in their entirety by the postulates of Neo- Platonism. (There is, 
i)t‘ course, no question tif dismi.saing the “ ap])carauces *’ as 
illusions or transiniiting and transforming them into something 
other tlian what tlajy are. We are throngliout kept faithful to 
the ])riiiciple enuiujiated by Ihuler in what is perhaps the 
must weighty single, sentence ever uliered by any philo-sopher : 
“Everything is what it i.s and imt anotlier thing.**) Proclus 
iuilieves tliat his postulates do in fad ‘'.save” all the appearances 
and are therefore true, but tiieiv is no miraculous virtue about 
the mere use of the iiieihod. If you start with false premisses, 
it will not prevent you from lira wing i*onclu'*ions wliicli are al.su 
false. S]nnoza, too, underat ood this i|uite well, as is shown by 
In'* use of the method in an ex|M»siiion of l)e.scartes where it 
brings out rcaults whicli arc false in SpinozaV opinion precisely 
because it haa relied on false premi.sses. As a jioint of bislury. 
it was of course the geometers uf the Alexandrian age who look 
over tlie syuthetic method with iiiucli ol.-e from tlie philosophy 
ol l*lato, not tlie philosophers who borrowed it from the 
uiatheinaticiaTis. 

>^*gaiiled the method as strictly “ dialactiail," and as no guarantee for the 
truth of iu initial postulates. 
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As to the parallel with Hegel, again, it is instructive to 
observe precisely how far it holds. Proclus, like Hegel, believes 
that the triadic arrangcincut reproduces in tliought the order of 
the links by which the ricliest of realities, the nis 
is connoeletl witli the poorest and meanest. Only, in spit<; of 
appearances, he really begins at the end of the ladder when: 
Hegel left oft*. Hegel, you will renieinter, opens his Lnyu- witli 
the notion of Boinff, on the ground that it is tlie most 
abstract, and inaigiiiticaiit (»f all concepts, and works iij) 
gradually through increasingly fully determineil eoncepls to tin* 
Absolute Spirit, the most siguiticaiit of all. Proclus, on tin* 
other hand, V»ugin8 with an oven simpler concept tliaii Ileing, 
Unity, or the One — precisely because he Ixdieves it to Iks, like 
God ill the jihilosojihy of the Christian schools, the richest aiul 
fulle.st of all concept^, ami works downwards from it through 
the sucet'ssive series i»f minds, souls, and ]>odies to what In* 
ivgards as the poorest. Again, the method by which siiccessivt* 
triads are found is widely different from IlcgclV. -to my own 
thinking, not h»r the worse. Hegel’s method, as we kiniw, won 
tir^^l to take a (‘.oncept, next to disi-over a ctiulradietorv opjiosito 
for it, and then to look for a third which conhl he j>liuisilily 
represented as contradict iinr the contradiction. The procedure 
of Proclus is less heroic, hut mon» reailily intelligibh*. He 
usually arrives at a triail hy first railing attention to two 
intMiibors A and H, which arc doubly disjuiiel. A, that is, has 
tin* clniraclers and //, 11 those of not-./- and not //. He then 
argues that if A ainl H are both found as terms of a serial 
order of euiineeted concepts, they cannot l»e in iinmediale 
juxtaposition. Tiierc must be an iiitcrmediaiy which rcsciabh> 
A, let ns .say, in having the chaiaeter //ami 11 in having tin- 
chaiactm* not;-./. The full reason for insisting on this iicccsMtN 
of an intermediate link liotween two doubly disjunct terms ^^ill 
only ap[«*ar a^ we come to speak ol the logically most 
thing in the system, the Neii-Watonic doctrine of causality 
The im|Kjrtancc of this themy can hardly he exaggerate. 
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though it is one of tlie pleasant ironies of history that Proclus’ 
exposition of it should have provided the Cliristian religion, 
wliich he so heartily disliked, with jast the instrument it 
needed tor the elabriratioii of its doctrine of God, and should a 
second time have given Descartes the basis of the argument lor 
the existence of God without which he could not take the first 
step beyond the mere {iffirmation of his own existence. 

It has been truly said by Mr. Whittaker that the geni:ral 
theory of the world which Proclus elicits fr«)ni his initial 
pustulates forms so:nethirig like a via mnfia between Leibniz 
and Spinoza. We have a monism wiih an Absolute as the 
logical and causal priiui of everything but itself, yet just 
because Proclus goes farther Iwick than Spinoza in his <piest for 
a simple first i»rineiplc, the Absolute is a theistic Absolute, 
a transcendent Deity who is the source {lUke of existents, 
their characters and the relations between them. 

AVe meet with odfsa sal and sa^^stmUia (it wo may lake 
the latter as a rendering of the fiieek ovaia\ but they aic 
net the Absolute; tlieir place is a secondary one. There are 
also nioiiads of vavi<nis orders, but, since the Xeo-Platonist 
theory of causality makes all causiility transitive — even in 
the case of the ntasa sal — the moiuuls are not ‘‘windowless,” 
and we escape all the paradoxes coimcctiMl with the Pro- 
Established Ilarniony ami its ambiguous relation to GoiLs 
“choice of the best.” For tlie suae rcasmis, we are left free 
to accept at their full value all the fainilinr facts which tell 
so powerfully in favour of an inteiucli«»nist ihenry of the 
relation of mind ami body. Moreover, the very insistence 
on the transcendent character of the Deity and the transitive- 
ness of causality make it iios.sible, against Spim»/a, to assert 
the iiermanent reality of individual .<ouls; ami, against Leibniz, 
the genuine reality of bvuto inanimate matter. The Neo- 
Plat onist philnsopliy, thus, aims at uniting eohereiilly the 
strongest points in wlnit aiv eommonly ihonglit the ineoin- 
patihle doctrines of monism and monadism. .\s the choice 

2 Q 
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seems to lie between monism and monadism for all of us who 
can iind no refuge cither in Kantian agnosticism or in sonic 
pure materialism, the typo of view representeil by the ej atonic 
of Procliis may perhaps fairly claim to have more than a 
merely aiiti(|iuirJan interest. 

1 shall probably succeed best in the attempt to give an 
account of tlie Xeo-Platonist metapliysics at once concise and 
reasonably intelligible to students of philosophy who have no 
pievioiis acipiaintancc with Neo-l%toriist literature by allowin'; 
myself to sit rather loose to the actual terminology and order 
of the propositions of J^i-oclus, and to deal only with the central 
concepts of tlie system. It will be found that the notions 
of chief importance in the development of the system are 
those of the transcendent character of the One, the nltimate 
source of the universe, and its identity with the Good which, 
as Plato liad taught, is at once the motive power throughout 
the life-history of the universe and the goal or aim of all 
proce.sses, the causal relation which connects the One with 
the vai’ious stages of its evolution, and every stage with every 
otiior, thf 3 jiiincipal .stages of this evcdiilion, or, as the Xoo- 
riatoiiisis call it, “progression,” and the jirocess of “ reversion” 
or “ rellection ” which is always found associated with pro- 
gression and serves to make the whole formed by the One 
and its luaiiifestations into a comidete and harmonious whole. 
If we take our main topics in this onlcr, the Om*, Causality, 
Progre-ssioii, ]{(?version, we shall nut iiuleeil be following the 
order of Pioelus <iuite exactly, but we shall not depart very 
far from the main structural outlines of his work. 

He begins then, as was natural to a Phitonist who had the 
PhilfMoii well-nigh by heart and had commented at eiiornious 
length on the Pc/v/if/ini/’s, with the earliest and most stubhornly 
persistent of all philo.sophieal antitheses, that of the One and 
the Mfiii}', which had, in fact, ilomimiteil all Greek thought 
from the Lime that it was first insisted upon hy .Parineiii<l«« 
and Zeno. The two couceptious of unity and plurality aie 
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not, strictly speaking, co-ordinate. Logically, and, therefore, 
oiitologically also, the One is antecedent to the Many because 
it is involved in the very conception of a Many or Aggiegate 
or Assemblage (ttX^^o?) that it is, to use the old Pythagorean 
and Euclidean definition 7r\rj0o9 fiopaBtop, an assemblage of 
units.* It is the same thought which leads Leibniz to begin 
iiis Moiiadologij with the proposition that the complex pre- 
su))poses the simple. A modern mathematical logician would 
haixlly be satisfied with the form of Proclns’s proof, which, as 
is common with him, is a rrdiicfio nd absurd am based on the 
alleged imjiossibility of an infinite regress. The real point is, 
however, independent of this assumption, and amounts to the 
contention that a well-ordered series must at least have a first 
term, though it need have no other ; or, again, that all complexes, 
even if their degree of complexity be infinite, must, as Leibniz 
said, be complexes of individuals ; or, to take other illustrations 
of the same princijde, if logical classes are to “ exist,” there must 
be at least one thing which is not a class but an individual, if 
“ classes of classes ” are to “ exist ” there must be at least one 
clnss which is a class not of clas.ses but of individuals ; if proposi- 
tions of what Mr. Aussell calls the first order” are to be possible, 
there must be at least one thing which is not a proposition 
but an individual about which a proposition can be made, if 
there ai'e to be propositions of tlie second order, tliore must be 
at least one proposition of the first order, and so on in indrjinitum. 

The propositions which follow furnish the basis for a philo- 
soph)’ of transcendence as opposed to all “ iniinanence doctrines ” 
of the €P Kal irap type. Whatever “ partakes of the one,” i>., 
whatever can have oneness predicated about it, is in a sense 
“one thing,” but in a sense also nol-one or many. As our 
Aiiglo-Hegelians say, it is one in virtue of being a irhokot parts, 

^ This is the standing dofinitiuii of apiOfios in Cireck philosophy, and 
Aristotle’s sharpest criticisiiis of Philo are h;isi*d on the very fact that 
f^lato included among ** nuiiil>era’' quadretio and cubic sunls, which are 
not “ assemblages of units.” 
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not- one or many in virtue of being a whole of parts. It is a 
unity but it is not Unity. The oneness we asGri1)c to such 
w'holes must be something other than any of them. This is wliy 
Plato and the Platonists say that they are not one ” but “ partake 
of ” the One. What follows prepares the way for the enuncia- 
tion of the theory of causiility. Whatever produces anytliing 
other than itself is the soiu'ce of its existence) is superior 
in kind to that which is produced. This is the principle implied 
in the characteristic Platonic conception of evolution as 
“ progression ** or “ emanation ’* (a word, by the way, whicli is 
not with Plotinus and Proclus a techiiicalit}’ hut an illustmtive 
metaphor). It is also the principle denied by every idiilosnjiliy 
whicli ti*eats vpitfctusis as the hiial word in evolutionary theorv. 
The proof of this proiKisition is interesting, and depends on the 
implied assumption that causality is a transitive relation and 
that its terms are siihstaiitival entities, not events. Either the 
entity produced by a causal agent is itself capable of producing 
something further, or it is not. If it is not, tliis very fact 
establishes its inferiority to its own cause. If it is, its elfects 
are either superior to, e^ual to, or inferior to itsedf. The second 
possibility may be excludcil as it lea«ls to the conclusion that 
there is no hierarchy of hotter and woise, no dilfiucncif in levels 
of value, among things, ainl tliis is assuinoil to be jdiiinly at 
variance with the “appearances.” Tlic Ibinl jMjssibilily is that 
evolution is a steady proce.ss of epigenesis by whicli the inferior 
gives rise to the superior. Put this, too, is iintliiiikalde. Eor 
if an agent could bestow certain [icrfeetions on tliat on wiiioli ho 
acts, lie could equally have produced at least as much ]>erfecLioii 
in himself, since, v./: hypotlusi, he had .^uflicient power, and liis 
failure cannot be due to lack of will, since by a universal law all 
things tend to attain the (lood as far as their jxiwers reach. 
(This, it will be recollecteil, is the reason given by JJescaitcs lor 
holding that he is not himself the perfect being.) Universally, 
then, llie cause from which anything derives at once its being 
and its siiecific character is higher in the scale of goodness tlian 
its effects. 
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Further, from the Platonic principle tliat all beings seek for 
the Good, and their whole life is determined by the pursuit of 
it along the lines possible to them in virtue of their various 
specific constitutions, it follows that the Supreme Good, the 
first torm in an ordered hierarchy of goods, cannot itself be one 
of these beings or the totality of them. J ust because it is what 
all beings strive to obtain, it must be beyond them all. It 
must be, as Plato had put it in the famous passage of the 
Bepublic, iireKeiva t&p opreap, “ on the other side of Being.” It 
cannot be a “good something” but must be just “the Good,” 
that whose wliole character is goodness and nothing else. Good 
is not a predicate of it ; Good is it. It needs only the further 
step of identification of the Good, thus conceived, with the One, 
that is the identification of the Universal End with the Universal 
Source, to convert the logic of Proclus into a thcistic theology 
agreeing with that of the Christian Church, in looking on God 
as a transcendent being distinct from the universe or whole 
of creatures and internally simple, not like an Herbartian 
“ real ” or tlie “ hare monad ” from the poverty of His nature, 
hut just hccau.se all the perfections wliicli are found in diffu- 
sion among His creatures are wholly concentrated and inter- 
penetrant in their source. Thi.s is, in fact, what tlie schoolmen 
mean wlien they tell us that Dr us cat suhiu esse, and again that 
each “attribute” of Goil is God Himself. We are specially 
warned against confusing the Good with the “ .self-sufficing.'’ 
A self-sufficing being can, indeed, meet all its needs out of the 
plenitude of its internal resources ; it can live, so to say, by 
the consumption of its own fat. But the very statement 
implies that such a being huJi needs, though it can always meet 
them. 71te Good, being “good” sim2)Iieiter, has no needs to 
meet. We must not mistake it for a magnified Stoic Cato. 
We may not even say of it that it is “ filled with good.” It is 
Good, and therefore must l)e called, as Proclus more than once 
calls it, “more than full,” vTrepwXf/pff. The epithet seems 
meant to indicate the Neo-Platoiiist answer to the obvious 
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question why there should bo a univetse at all. Why should 
the Good not be alone to all eternity in a state of single and 
perfect blessedness? How comes there to be a world of 
creatures who aspire to it? The Noo-Flatonist explanation 
is that which Plato had long beibre put into the mouth of 
Timaous. Goodness is, of its very nature, a self-imparting or 
self-communicating activity. It cannot keep itself to itself, 
but muM overflow, much as CliristianK have said the snino 
thing of love. Unlike Christian theologians, Plotinus and 
Proclus do not ^present the creative activity in which 
Goodness finds its outlet as one of “ free choice.” To them 
this would have implied that Goodness might conceivahly not 
have imparted itself to anything; and, therefore, might not have 
been wholly good. Finally, they agree with Spinoza that (lod 
acts r.v; letjihus .mte notHnu\ though, unlike him, tliuy arc stout 
assertors of Providence and final or intentional causjility, 
and are cai’eful to treat Free Will (to avT€^ov<riov) as a reality. 
The difference between them and Spinoza is n.villy iiiiich 
greater than their divergence from the thought of Ohrisliau 
schohustics. TndecMl, this latter divergence is much reduced 
when we recoll(?ct that, according tt) the scho(ds, mdther free 
choice nor anything else can he naiwaUif assorted of Cto< 1 
and of any creatun.?. The dilforenco from Sj)inoza goes deeper. 
For Proclus would understand by the “ laws of (ro^Us nature,” 
the law of Goodticsa, wliercjw in Spinoza it is no ])art of the 
nature of Deus-suhstmifin to he good, and even the distinction 
bctw'een good and bad in huiiiaii character and conduct conies 
perilously near being dismissed jis an illusion in the fainous 
appendix to the first bwik of the Ethics, 

The formal identification of the; One with the Cood— 
derived, of course, from Plat«^ himself — which turns Proclus 
First Caii.se ” into God is effected by the help of the famous 
definition of Eudoxus, ** the good is that at which all things 
aim." Such a good or end of apjjetitioii is manifestly a 
principle of unification and co-operation. Health, for instance, 
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is the body’s good * and health is just the hai monious * tempera- 
ture ” of all the constituents and members of the body. Mus 
popiUi is the good of a society of men, and it is realised in 
virtue of the conMm or num, conscious or otherwise, of each 
member of the body politic after it. Wherever you find good 
you find it as tlie common object of appetition to the members 
of a ttX^^o?, and it is this num after one and the same end 
which makes the trKriOo^ a unity-in -multi tudc.f So, if tlie 
creatures really form a universe — and it is the pi'osumption 
involved alike in thought and afition that tliey do — it is 
because all of them are striving up to “ the measure of the 
light vouchsafed ** towards a common ])rincipl(; or Good whicli 
is bcyoinl and above them all. It sounds a paradox, hut it is 
thus the fact, that the One is the unifying jnaiiciple in the 
univoi’se just because it is itself not *‘in” lli*.? universe hut 
“beyond” it. Tlw geimral line of tlionght is thus very 
similar lo that which is billowed by i’rofossnr Varisco in the 
last chapter <if his Mttmmi where he. set.s liimsclf to 

argue (hat tlie ipiestion wliethor the universe as a whole, has 
value (is good) or not depemls up.»n the prior (pic.-ition whether, 
as he jdirasos it, “ Heing has other detenninations than the 
concretes, in which case the lra«litional concejilion «.if Heing is 
tKinsformed into the (.'Iirislian conception of God.” Proclus 
answers tliis ipicstion ailirinativcly ; it is a matter of ter- 
minology tliat what I’rofessor Varisco speaks of as “determina- 
tions of Heing other than the cimercies/’ are called by rroclus 
hrepovaia, tlie things “ above ” Being. 

At this point, it will be convemient for a moment to desert 
th(3 actual order of our autlior’s exposition, wbicli is ilesigncd 
witli a view to prejiaring for the distinctions lo be drawn 
between minds, souls, and bodies, and anticipate a lillle by 
explaining the doctrine of causality upon which his fiirllier 

* Or, more exactly, health is the good aimed at by medicine, iarpucfi, 

+ Hobbes’s Leviathan” is just a mythological jx'rsonification of such 
a principle of unity. 
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account of the universe depends. Causality, as I said before, 
is always, to the Neo-Platonists, a transitive relation. It 
implies two related terms, the producer (ro wapdyou) and the 
produced (to irapayop^vov), and these are never events. 

The cause or producer is always an agent or the activity of 
an agent ; the effect produced may be the existence of an indi- 
vidual or a quality of an individual, or both. As the relation 
is not one between events, it is not necessary that it should 
involve temporal sequence, and the Neo-Platoiiists were tlms 
free to maintain with Aristotle that the historiciil succession 
of events has no beginning. Tliat the (rood is the Great First 
Cause, means witli them simply that everything dt^pends, both 
for its existence and its specuil character, on the Good ; but for 
the Good tiu.To would be nothing. It does not moan that there 
was a time wlien the Good was not ** overdo wing,” and there 
was no world of creatuios. Further, the way in which the 
agent or cause works is I)y iiiqmrting its own characteristics to 
that of which it is the cause. This is, of course, because 
op rnri mrjnifnr /’.w, and it is in virtue of being what it is, that 
a cause causes just such cflects as it does and no others. Thu 
effect is tlius “ like ” its can.so, or an “ image ” of it, but 
since, as we have already seen, it is a cardinal point in the 
system tliat what is produced is always an inferior and 
imperfect image of what produces it, the causal relation is 
a.syiiimetrical, and Proclus thus sigrecs with Mr. Kusscll on the 
fundamental iinporlauce of asymmetrical relations. As Froclus 
and Plotinus arc fond of putting it, the cause is imi)crfectly 
“mirrored” in its elfect.s. It irradiates them, but they are at 
best 1)rokon lights of it. The Noo-Platonists would have been 
only in imperfect .sympathy with the numerous modern 
philosophers who have maintained that the relation of cause 
and effect is really identical witli the logiciil relation of 
antecedent and consequent. They would liave agreed that the 
cause i.s always the “ rca.son why," since, in their view, the 
causal relation i.s always a case of “ participation the effect is 
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^hat it is because the cause is what it is. But they would 
never have admitted either that temporal sequence is aii 
illusion or that to complete insight it would be possible to 
reason from effect to cause with the same certainty as to effect 
from cause, precisely because they hold that the effect is not 
tlie cause but only “participates” in it, and, therefore, only 
mirrors it partially. On their view tliere is always more in the 
cause than is ever reflected in the effect. It is notable that 
Proclus is careful to warn us that the transitivity of the 
relation is not done away with, even in the case of things 
which may be siiid to be “ self-caused ” (avOoTroarara), because 
they contain in themselves the source of their own motions. 
As we know from Plato, tliis is the case witli all souls, and it is 
the defining praprium of u soul, in contradistinction from all 
other existent s, that it has “its principle of movement within 
itself,” or is “ that which can move itself" Even here, the 
Xeo-riatonists, following the lead of Aristotle, say that though 
the terms of the causal relation are identical, it is still a dyadic 
relation and transitive. For this reason catfsa sui cannot, as 
with Spinoza, be identified with the “ great first cause.” The 
One, because its Oneness is itself, is not causa sui. It is 
simply uncaused. 

Strictly speaking, the jihrases self-moving or self-caused 
(avTOKivffTo^) must not even be nseil of Intelligence or Mind, 
for Intelligence or Mind is (as Aristotle had held) something 
which remains itself unnmved or unchanged, but gives rise 
to an internally initialeil change in the soul. Hence, by 
putting the causa sni at the head of his hierarchy, Spinoza is, 
from the point of view of rroclus, opening his account of 
things in the middle. He can only take into his reckoning 
souls and the bodies which are moved by those souls. He 
has left out of consideration all that is really of highest 
*uoment in the uuiversiil order. 

The change is, in fact, appetitive, and 6f}iy6/u$a didro donee. 
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A last point of fundaniental importance in this doctrine 
of causality is that, as Proclus is careful to state, the higher 
up in the hierarchy a cjiusc is the lower down the scale are 
its effects felt. The reason is that what comes nearer to the 
Absolute One in the scale is, being a truer reflection of the 
One, a unifying principle of higher order tiian wluit is iiKu-e 
remote. Hence, the unifying power of the One or Good 
extends to the whole Universe. Everything in the Univiirse, 
down to the mere unformed matter which is the ideal lower 
limit of dispersion and lack of organisation, derives its being 
from the One or Good. As Socrates said, everything is, and is 
what it is, because it is best that it sliould be so. The activity 
of Mind does not roach so far down, precisely because .Alind 
is not il.self the supreme or divine ])rinciple, but merely its 
most iinnicdiale reflection. We can, indeeil, satisfy ouiselves 
of tins by llie simidc consideration that Mind dcios nnt innke 
matter. It is true that order ami sliuietuni are eveiywhrre 
put into matter, even inlu inaninmle matter, ])y Mind. F«tr 
Divine Providence extends to the inorganic as well as to llio 
organic world, and again human infelligi'iice, which within 
its own limits mirrors Providence, shows itself constantly aL 
Work shaping inorganic matter hy the introduction of form. 
Lilt matter is not existentially dependent on mind; it is 
something which from the iKUiit of view of Miml is rorift'J tnofni 
as an in.striirneiit of e.xpression, not created by Mind ilselr. 
There is no ultimate dualism in tho system, since minds and 
all tho things which are existents are alike exislontially 
dependent on the transcendent One or Good : hut if you Inrgot 
the One, and start with Mind as your rm rftdnisiunmi, yu'i 
will be led to such a dualism, just because Mind is ioniid 
everywhei'C correlated with an ol»ject, not Mind, to wdiich it is 
related alike as knower and as organising principle. It is just 
by not accepting idealism in the modern sense, by not equating 
the em realissimum with Mind, that the Neo-l*latonists a\oii 
dualism. Again, the soul is a less adequate mirroring of t 
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One than its Mind or Intelligence. In fact, the soul directly 
mirrors Mind or Intelligence, and reflects the One only at 
second-hand. And, again, we see that the causal activity of 
the soul ceases to show itself before that of Mind. The 
activity of the soul consists, in fact, precisely in communicating 
to another its own prftprium, life. It is just the principle 
ut life, and what it does to things is to bestow life on them, to 
endow them with the special kind of unity and organisation 
cliaracteristic of organisms. Now, not all bodies are capable 
of receiving this kind of unity and structure, but only sonic. 
There is organic matter, but there is also inorganic matter, 
xnA on dead or “ inorganic ” matter the soul can exercise no 
influence. It can mould to its own ends the proloplasiii of 
which our bodii*s are formed ; it cannot dwell in <jr *• inform 
stocks and stones. Ihit Mind, as we have .seen, can give furm 
to inorganic matter. A cahiiiet-inaker or a statuary can not 
merely beget sons aiul daughters, but he c«iii also, httcausc he 
is not only an animal but an intelligent one, fashion cabinets 
or statues out of boards and stones. So universally, the higher 
the rank of a causal agent the more far-reaching are its ettects, 
and, ill particular, we may say of the Good which stands 
outside the whole series of existents and is above “being” 
that there is a .*501130 iii which its effects extend beyond the 
realm of existent.s and affect what is “ below ” being. For, 
as we have seen, inorganic bodies fill the lowest place in the 
system of existents. The “ birc mailer ” which we are con- 
strained to think of as that which is common to them all is 
never found actually existing. It is like the limit of an infinite 
absolutely convergent series, to which eacli successive term 
makes a closer approxiiiiatiun, though it never a]>pears iteelf as 
a term of tlie series, or, to be more precise, it is like the limit 
of ail infinite series whose terms, though all positive, tend 
to zero. 

Thus, 08 Aristotle had held, such mere matter may be called 
M ov “ the uon-existent,” and can only be conceived by way of 
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negation. J ust as God is iniplioitlj thought of by Neo-Flatonists 
and Christian schoolmen as a simple being, who is at the same 
time the subject of all positive predicates, “bare matter” is a 
simple being which is the subject of no positive predicates. 
Yet the One stands in causal relation even with this nujre 
negation. It is because of the presence of tlic One that what 
exists is not this bare potentiality of being something, in other 
words, that there really is something and not nothing. The 
idealist of the modern type is naturally tempted to call this 
sliadowy universal “ substrate ” or “ first matter,” which is 
nothing in particular, a “ creation ” or “ fiction ” of our iniiuls, 
but the Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought seems to me 
the truer. Of coui’se, we only arrive at the notion by a process 
of comparison and abstraction, but comparison, it we consider 
it rightly, only discovers, it never creates. Tliat there is some- 
thing common to the most elementary e.xistenta, which is never 
found itself actually existing, is a tliscovery. If the “something 
common ’* were not really there, no process f»f comparison would 
ever conduct us to it; comparison woulil he, as the Aiiglo- 
Hegelians say abstraction is, always falsitioatioii. 

It is a corollary of this conception of causality that a 
predicate may be said to be contaiiuMl in its subject in any one 
of three ways. Since a cause is mirrored in its effect, /.<*., its 
activity consists in im[):irting its own character, so far as that 
Is possible, to the effect, whatever is characteristic of the effect 
may already be said to be contained in the cause. It is not 
there exactly as it is in the effect, since the effect is an imper- 
fect image of the cause. In the cause the character of the effect 
is iiresent “ in a more perfect manner,” in intimate conjunction 
with other characters which do not appear in that particular 
effect, but only in other effects of the same cause. To borrow 
Leibniz’s metaphor, the effects of a cause are peivpectives, each 
reproducing the cause from one special point of view. In the 
effect itself the character in question is said to exist Ka$ 
imap^iv — i.e., it is strictly only of the effect that we can 
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c(U6 tli6 character in c[ueBtion. (The expression KoJff ihrap^iy 
is obviously coined by analogy with the use of the verb 
(nrdpx^^^ in Aristotelian logic, where A {nrdpxei rm B is the 
standing way of saying B is an A, or A is predicable of R) 
In the effects of the effect, the same character again will he 
founS imperfectly mirrored or represented, or, as Proclus says, 

« by particii)ation.*’ In scholastic Latin these distinctions are 
carefully kept up. Tlie chai’acters of an effect are said to be 
“ fomially ” in itself, but " eminently ** in its cause ; Descartes* 
familiar assertion that what is thus “ formally ** in the object of 
an idea is “ objectively ** in the idea itself Is a simple special 
case of the j)resence of a character “ by i>articipation ’* in the 
effects of tlie cause which lias the character “ formally,'* since 
the idea is heUl by Descartes to l»c caused by its object. The 
special Cartesian luoot of the existence of God from my 
possession of the idea of Chid thus is proved by its very termi- 
nology to be a simple rifiiroduction of Xoo- Platonism as put 
into toclinical form by Proclus. Presumaldy all this Xeo- 
riatoiiisiii reached Descartes thixiugh the medium of Thomistic 
philosophy in liLs early days at Iloiines, and this is why he 
supposed what he had lavii taught as a schoolboy to be so 
evident by the natural light of the uiiderslaiidiug. 

Wo can now formulate verv brietlv the geueial Xco- 
Platonic coiicoption of the world of existeiils and iis relation 
to its single, internally simple, Iraiisceiideiil eaiwe, ov suun'e, 
the Good. It is of the nature of the Go(»d to overlhuv its own 
banks, to bestow itself uii sonielhing else, and this is the real 
answer to the questions, why tliere.aie exisieiits at all, and why 
they form an ordered and connected universe. The overllnw 
by way of representation ; llie Good gives ri.se to a system of 
cxisteiits which imperfectly mirror or image its own g(*odiiess, 
and they in turn to “appearances** which imiierl’cctly mirror 
them. It is to lx; noted that the imperfection of the mirroring, 
as Proclus tells us, is due to the inevitable ilefocts of the 
mirror. If the actual worhl is not perfect, lhi.s is not due to 
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any withholding of perfection from, it by the Good. The 
Good present to ail tilings in its supcr-plcnitnde, but they 
oaiiuoi receive all that it has to give. They receive “ acconlincr 
to their own constitution.” It is with perfection as the 
Scottish divine admired by •Johnson and IJoswell said that it 
is with hajipiuoss : the qiuirt pot and the pint put are both 
full, but tliey do not contain the same measure; each is as 
full as if can hold. This is, of course^ an inevitable inference 
from the general conception of causation iis a process of 
imaging, or, what is the same thing, the principle that there is 
always greater excellence in the (*auae than its ellect. (Fully 
thought out, of course, the principle would have led Christian 
theologians who accepted Neo-Platonism as their philosophic 
basis to an Ariaii doctrine of the Trinity. The Son, heing the 
‘‘image (»t‘ the Father,” would havtj hecn “inhu’ior to the 
Father” not only “as toucliiiig II is manhood” but also “as 
touching His godhead.”) The diK^trine of Plotinus had been 
that the immediate “image” of the Good is Mind (roO?), ami 
the iiiimcdiale image of Mind i.s Soul 

is thiLs the highest memlier of the chain of actual existeiits. 

Mind is the highest kind of individuality which we iiiid 
as an actual existent. Mere Soul, as we know it, r.r/., in 
ourselves when we are at the mercy of irrational [mssioii or 
inqmlse, or again in the iiimature wlio have not yet “ found 
them.seJves,” or still more as wo tUsceni it in the lower animals, 
is still less of a real complete and stable unity. Tl\e triad 
thus foi'intMl liy the One, Mind and Soul is tint only example 
of a triad in the Ernmnls. One must note carefully also that 
Mind and llic olijects of its thought (the world as apprehended 
by science) li»g»*ther make nj) the whole of what can l)e 
projK*rly called {ovra) real existents, and that Mind and its 
objects are inseparable. “The objects of Mind (ra votjtu) 
not siib.si.sl outside Mind ” was the doctrine thought hy 
lV)rphyry to be jicculiarly characteristic of Plotinus, ami it 
was jirecisely his stubborn doubts about this tenet 
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delayed his entrance into the school of Plotinus until lie had 
written a criticisin which was in turn refuted to his own 
siiiisfactioii by an earlier disciple, lly this doctrine it is not 
meant that the olijects known by Mind are themselves mental 
ill the souse that iliey are made of ''mental states” or 
processes.” What is meant is that the distinction between 
the epistemological subject and the episteimdogical object is 
not regarded as characteristic of the interior life — if we may 
call it so — of the Absolute One. It emerges first in the first 
image of that life, which is the life of Jlind. Tlie life of Mind 
is always a knuwer*s attitude towirds a known ; the concept 
and the thinker of the concept are inseparable, not — to borrow 
u distinction familiar to i*eader.s of Professor Ward — in a 
psychological, but in an epistemological sense. Actual exist- 
ence then consists of* Mind and what Mind knows. When 
we come to the life of the mere soul, not as yet rationalized, 
wi* are at a lower level. It is, com)»ared with the waking 
vision of science, a sort of confused dream. Like the dreamer, 
llie soul, as mere soul, is itself perplexed and confused, and 
there is the same confusion in the object of its cognition and 
,sl l iving. It is a thing itself not realised moving about in a 
world unrealised. It belongs and its world belongs to 
“ becoming ” — the region where everything is perpetually 
baltling us by proving not to be what it seemed to bi? — not 
to “ being.” 

Proclus refines somewhat on the original statement of tlie 
dixjlrine. Within tlie primary triatl itself we have to di.s- 
tingiiisli a subordiiiiiie triail. On inspi‘Ction, Meiiig. which 
Plotinus hiul treated as eiiuivaleiil to Mind, breaks up into the 
triad of Heiiig, Life and ^tiiul. For many things are, which 
are lifeless ; and, a^ain, many living things are not minds. Ihit 
of this, as of the other triadic constructions which tigure in 
rather confusing inultibiulc in I lie elahorale Si.r JJooh on the 
Theology of IHato, it is not necessary to say much in a mere 
brief sketch like the present, liouglily, the successive more 
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and more imi)erfect reiicctioiis or images of the Gootl luny be 
said to be, in order of increasing imperfection, Mind, and Sou] 
(the former being eternal both in its nature and its activity 
the latter eternal in natui^ but tcmponiL in its activity, and 
both together making up “ wliat is ”), and linally 15ody-. 
temporal at once in nature and in its activities, which is what 
“ seems,** though we must i-cmember that what “ seems ” really 
does “ seem.” Ilody as such Inis it-s place in the system ; it has 
not to be “ transmuted ** or “absorbeil ** into something else, as a 
condition of recognition. 

Furtlier, wo must add that, as Procliis conceives the world,, 
eiich member of this series gives rise t«) something other iliaii 
itself in two dillerent ways or along two dillerent lim‘s. Tlie 
source of this c<ince]»tion is manifest. There are many iiuli- 
viilual minds, nads and bodies in the universe, and it does not 
occur to the Xeo-I*latonists to exidaiii away tliis plurality of 
individuals of ilillereiiL types as an illusion. It is a fact wliich 
must take its ]dac(‘ as a fact in an iidetpuite pliilosophy. lleiico, 
Proclus cunc?eives of Jlind and Soul, not nieiuly as units each of 
which can he "imaged** hy a unit of a lower typo, Miinl by 
Soul and Soul hv llody, hut as lirat terms of series. His 
doctrine is that in each sucli series the first member generates 
a series of beings of tlie same type as itself, though each, 
according to its distance in serial onler from the first tiuui, is a 
less ade^tuate repre.stmtativc of the type. There are tlius.at the 
level of Mind, a wlude series of inon? or less e.xalteil minds, and 
similarly, at the lower levels, a whole series of souls and a whole 
series of bodies of greater or less worth ami dignity. The first 
member of each sncIi .s(?ri(?s is called dfi€0€KTo<:, ijiit»articipablc, 
that is unprcdicahle, licciiu.se it is in the strictest mmjso only 
capable of appearing in a proposition as subject ami can never 
be predicate. (Kven l>escart<‘sat the stage of reflection reached 
by e.xamination of Iho voff Uo can only say I am tt niiml, not 1 am 
Mind.) The. rest of the serie.s arc the "participated* minds oi 
“souk” Tims, ill tlio case of iiiiiids, the first member of tlic 
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Belies is Mind with tlie capital M, the other are ilie minds of 
the varions beings who are aiid each to “ have *’ a mind. 

This theory is obviously applicable to tlie Good or One, no 
less than to Mind or Soul. If Mind gives rise not only to Soul, 
but to a plurality of minds, the Supreme One or Absolute Good 
must be thought of likewise as giving rise to a series of Ones, 
which Proclus CJills the “ divine ” Ilenads, or Unities, and also 
simply “the Gods.” As the Good is God, so in liis system the 
Hmiads are “Gods” in the plural, relaU'il to God as the minds 
of you and me arc rcbited to the entity wt? cjill ]ilind. This 
doctrine is, as I Iiave sai*!, tlie ])eciiliar \iro|)eity of Iboidus and 
its interpretation has cause<l some trouble. It lias sometimes 
k‘en spoken of a mere device for saving the tu-t? of dying 
Hellenic polytheism. This, however, is not to my thinking its 
real mi^on </V7?v:, though rruclus has tilled many wciiry pages 
of his 7V/f(;%//o/yVo/oand commeiitary on the 
iiv'enious attempts to identify and classify the Hi*na<ls and to 
show that with some forcing they may lie reail into the 
traditional theology. I think the oiigiii of tlu* theory more 
likely to he what I have indicated already. Some explanation 
had to be found for the existence of irnlivitlnal minds and souls, 
some reason why this plurality should he ival and why iheie is 
not just one Mind, one Soul and one Hmly. The ductrinc of 
the series <»f minds and souls is alicady suggested by riolinus, 
who always treats individual human souls as existing, so to say, 
with the same right, and on the same level, as the Aj/ioift Mandi, 
It originates in the just i lied refusal t‘f the Xeo-l*laiouists to 
treat personal individuality as a kind of illusion and reduce 
human persons to the status of “modes'’ of a single Ihus- 
im'idantux, Wlien the theory lunl been thus thought out for the 
east? of Miiul and Soui, it was a mere exigence of h>gie to extend 
it to the first inenihcr of the supreme triad. It is thus, as it 
seems to me, the logical coinplotiun of a line of thought inherited 
hy the whole school from Plot inns. It is a rather moiv diflicult 
thing to feel sure of the inlerpvetatitui b) he plaeed on the 
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doctrine. Mr. Whittaker suggests tliQ highly ingenious com. 
parison with the modern conception of the stars as centres of 
planetary systems, but avoids committing himself to an opinion 
about Proclus’ own intention. I think one may ventui'c at 
any rate on a tentative suggestion. Just as the Imparticipable 
One is identified with the Good, Proclus tells us that Uie 
various divine Henads or G<i*ls are rtyatfoTiyrey, “goodnesses,” 
and that each of these “goodnesses,” which are all comprised 
eviinentiT — or, as his own phrase is, kut aCriav — in the One, 
forms one of the Hiuiads or (jods. He also connects the 
doctrine witli the well-known passage in the Phacdmn wlune 
Socrates speaks of different classes of men, statijsmen, warriors, 
poets, as under the protection of a particular deity. The real 
meaning of this, according to Proclus, is thatc:ich different type 
of individual mind is linked to the One in a two-fold way; it is 
a ineniher of the scries of minds, and the first term of this 
series. Mind, is <lerived from the One ; also this special mind is 
a mirroring or imago of a sjjccial Henad in the series of 
“ divine numbers,’' and this Henad belongs to the series headed 
by the One. 

On the stn'iigtli of such pa.ssage.s, 1 should snggi-st that 
what Proclus has in his mind is a doctrine of the attrihnics of 
Goil like that of Piiilo, or, again, of the great scholastics. Tlie 
Bcholastics speak of a plurality of these attributes, — goodness, 
wisdom, power, — and Siiy of each that God's wisdom is (Jod, 
God's power is GojI, and the like, as may be read at lengtli in 
the first Iwok of St. Thomas's Sunnnn mntm This, I 

believe, is how we ought lo understand what Proclus says about 
the g«Kl.s or Henads and their relation to the One God. They are, 
I take it, th-j “ perfections ” or “ excellences ” which in (iod 
exist, according to scholastic philosophy, in a way compatible 
with God's absolute siniiilicity, but iu His works are found 
displayed U) a great extent seiKirately, some of the works 
revealing more jjarticularly the wisdom, others the power, and 
yet others the goodness of their author. The notion must, of 
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cours6j bo carefully distinguished from Spinoza’s theory in 
which just what is characteristic of each attribute is that you 
cannot say “ God’s extension is God ” or “ God’s thought is 
God/' and cannot conceive God as really simple at all. 

Thus finally, including the Henads which are “ above .being ” 
and bodies which are properly spejiking " below” it, wo may say 
that the One or Good appears as the source of four orders, gods, 
minds, souls, bodies, and that as the lour orders form a 
hierarchy of “ images ” or “ reflections ” of the cm recdvisiimm, 
so each order itself is a hierarchy of “ reflections ” of its own 
initial member. The whole system is, in modern language, a 
well-ord(5red series of well-ordereil series. 

There remains, howcjver, yet another fundamental doctrine 
on which 1 have mjt yet touclied — the theory of eTrtcrrpo^}) or 
reHection iwickwards. “ lleilection ” has commonly been used 
in English to translate the word, but witli us the expression is 
ambiguous and I have already been obliged to employ it to 
illustrate what rroclus means by the progression of Henads, 
Minds, and the rest from the One. “ Inversion," especially for 
some of its matheiuatical associate ms, would really be a better 
word. We have already seen that the One is thought of as 
being at once the source of all existence and the end or 
which all existonts tend towards by the law of their being. 

Once more, wc may remind (»urselves that the thought is 
derived directly from the definition given by Eudoxus, tlu 
astronomer, and ailopteil by Aristotle, that the good is that 
o5 nravra eif^ierai; that which all things " go lor.” And the 
“all things” do not mean simply the “sentient creation.” 
The thought is that in everything, sentient or insentient, 
animate or inanimate, tlierc is a real towards systematic 
organisation or unity. You see this nmm, a Neo-Platonist would 
have said, at dilTerent levels in the cohesion of the particles of 
a homogeneous body, in chemical affinities, in the attraction of 
the plant for the insect, in the sexual life of the animal 
kingdom, the family and social aspirations of man, the lifelong 

2 R 2 
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struggle of the thinker after an organised and coherent body 
of knowledge, or of the saint after the discijdined life of 
holiness. In all tliesc insliinees, what we discern is marked by 
two cliaracteristics. The nisus is not, as Spinoza, being a mere 
naturalist, supposed, towai-ds ^lUpixservation, but, to use 
Dr. Ward’s expression, towanis iMmaeiU of some kind, 
attainment of a good which is the specific good of tlie creature 
exliibiting the Dr. Ward’s remark that n cretiture 

which, as we commonly say, eats to fill its skin gets as a 
consequence a bettor skin to fill, exactly hits off this aspect 
of tlie Xeo-Platonist view of the rundamental coiiatus ur 
" will to lie ” ill things. Again — and Proclus would say that 
tliis is ail immediate coimetpieuce of the identity of tli(3 
transceiideiit One with the (loud, — the nisns, because it is 
always a turiiing back or inversion of the process by which a 
thing is derived from its cause, is always a movement towards 
simplification. It is always a tendency towards the assertion of 
unity and individuality. A vertebrate is more truly oat; creature 
than a sponge or a starfish, the inner state of cognition in a ni.'ui 
of science or of feeling and will in a saint is one of sinqilicity as 
compared with the stale of a man wln»se mind is a niiMllcy «if 
contused and nnsysteiiiatised htdiefs or tiui baLtlo-grouml fur 
perjilexed and divided counsels or passions. This is iliu 
ultimate sunree of the mediaeval cuiicepiioii of growth in gnico 
as a steiidy “ reduction of the soul to its -y/voz/id.” Unless we 
have the theory of iTnarpo'pt) or iniyraion well in mind we 
are hound to go astray when we try lo understainl wliat a 
wfiler like IlinUs <»r a Xeiiipis really means by extolling 
Hftnrta simplmtutt as the highest and best state for a Christian. 


I snppu.se we can all feel the beauty of sncli a line as tliat 
famous one about the aiihaa .st’mplicclta che m i^ulhty or the 
tenilerne.ss of a nameless £ngli.sh mystie’s adjuration never to 
try lo melt the “cloud of unknowing that is between thee and 
tliy God/’ or of Ruysln-oeck’s description of tlie “ uoughtiug ” of 
tlio soul, but, ai>art from Neo-Platonism, we cannot really 


understand what all this nuant^ 
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Two points are specially iinpoilant in connection with this 
conception of iirurrpo^ri \ (1) The fundamental comitios of 
everything is the nisus to reverse the process of its production 
— to return to its immediate source. Macaulay quotes, as 
typical of the nonsense of “Satan” Montgomery, a badly 
expressed line, to the elfect that “ the soul aspiring seeks its 
source to mount.” To Macaulay this seemed unmeaning, hut 
it is only what Donne or Vaughan wouhl have said better 
about the soul and abtjut everything else. But there is a vital 
distinction between two classes of thing^:, tliose which in being 
reflected back upon their source are also reflected upon them- 
selves, and those which are incapable of reflection or inversion 
into themselves. This distinction is as fundamental for Xco- 
riatonic philosopliy as the distinction (on wliich the difference 
between infinite and finite assemblages depends) tetween series 
which can be “ mirrored ” within themselves and series which 
cannot is for modern mathematics. The jKjint is that some 
things contain the principle fr<un which they proceed within 
iliemselves in a way in which others do not . “ Soul/’ ft»r example, 
is thus related to its priiicijde, ilind or Intelligence. As Plato 
had said in the SojihiJitrs and Timativa vov^ always exists in ylrv^/j. 
Of Course jt might be said that, on the other hand, there are 
many "ylryxoii, those of animals, for example, whicli do not think. 

I suppose the rejoinder >voiilil be that even animal instinct, as 
Pn)fessor Sinul has argued at great length, in)t only ]»roduces 
results which are justified at the bar of reason, but is found 
everywhere working under intelligent guidance, as we see from 
the regular adaptation of instinctive trains of action to the 
special requirements of the indivhlual situation and the modi- 
fiability of iiLstincfc by experience. There is intelligence 
involved in a cat’s pursuit of a mouse, though we might hesitate 
to say that the intelligence lielongs to the cat in the same way 
my intelligence belongs to me. When, however, you come 
to deal with bmlies the case is altered. Bo*lies, it is held, are 
lihe “ images ” of souls ; and, as Plato had argued, all bodily 
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znoyenient is produced directly or ipdirectly by the prior 
"motions” of a soul. And bodies share in the universal 
tendency to reflection back into their proximate cause. Body 
is only seen at its fullest and completest when it is an anmuac 
body. From the standpoint of ancient physics, it would seem 
natural and right to look upon inanimate bodies as having the 
function of feeding and sustaining plant-life, and plants that 
of providing sustenance for animals, who in their turn minister 
to the needs of man. And the Platonist view was, of course, 
that the prime elements of all bodies, animate or inanimate, are 
the same. A living body does not differ from a lifeless one by 
being made of ultimately different stuff, hut simply by })oing 
organic to a soul — by being the body of tliat soul. So that the 
general facts about the so-called “three kingdoms” of the 
popular natural histories woiihl be just an oxamide of the process 
of iviaTpo<f»i on a grand scale. 

But bodies, in being rcfl(?ctcd back into their cause, are not 
reflected back into themsdm, Self-rctlcction, inversion into 
self, is characteristic only of wliat is bodiless. Prcjclus offers a 
curious formal proof of this. The argument is that reflection, or 
inversion into self, is a relation of a whole to ils(df as a whole. 
Wliatever is tlms inverted, ho says, imist be in contact as a 
wludo witli itself as a whole, that is, it must 1)c directly 
existentially present as a whole to itself. Yet, tliis relation 
cannot hold hotween wholes which ait^ aggregjites of distinct 
parts. In them, eacli part is i)n?sent to itself in a direct 
W’ay in wliich no two iion-idcnlical i)arts are present to each 
Ollier. It is this relation, only possible to wholes which 
are simple units, in the sense that they are not made of 
separable parts, which constitutes knowledge. Hence, in being 
“inverted” into Mind, a soul not only knows Mind, but 
knows itself. And Mind similarly, when in contemplation it 
is turned Imek upon the One or Ood, is in the very same act 
reflected into itself ami knows itself. Bodies, liecausc they 
cannot be thus directly present to themselves, know neither 
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theiiiselves nor their causes. The analogy between this 
doctrine and Leibniz’s distinction between “ bare ” monads and 
souls strongly suggests that the one has been modelled on the 
other. From the stimc source, I venture to think, comes 
Locke’s well-known language about “ideas of reflection.” 
According to Locke, these are idejus of the mind’s own activities 
got by the mind in taking note of uur own “ operations about 
our ideas.” That the mind has this power of inversion, by 
which its own activities become objects fm* its cfintemplation, 
Locke assumes as something which no one will deny. I suggest 
that both the assumption and the name “ ideas of rrflection ” 
are duo to the same cause which produced the polemic of the 
first lhK)k of the J^Jsani/ agaiiit innate priiiciides, — the general 
and wide-spread influence of Xeo-l*l5itt»nism f>n the English 
philosophical wriUjrs contemporary with Ciidwoith and Henry 
AliU’O. Tlie eighteenth century saw ilni gradual decrease of 
this influence; in its latter third, writers like (Tibbou had lost 
all sense (»f the mcMining of Xeo-Plati»nic language, and we thus 
find the JJevUm' FoH if fit*' linmn.n Emphr treating as 
gibberish iloctrines which aiv nd’errod to, fur example, by 
Bacon as perfectly familiar ami intelligible. 

One should note that, easy as it wuiiUl have l»eeu to treat 
tiie doctrine of iiriarpoif)}] as the basis of an aiiii-ralional 
mysticism — and this, [ would suggest, is very much what 
AI. Bergsou does in his doctrine of Uie efttn ritu/ — it does not 
occur to the Xeu-Platonisls to do .so. In spite uf the familiarity 
of the school with the psychob»gical facts aboai “rapts’' and 
“ ecstiisies,” no Nco-Platonist ever regarded the.'*e stales as 
revealing philosophical truths. Plotinus expressly compares 
the state of the ecstatic with the po.sition of a i»riest who has 
pa-'jsed the veil that sciveiis the holy of holies and loft all the 
iiuage.s of the temple behind him, aiul il wells on the point that 
it leases behind it no memory of what it was. And when 
Prochis speaks of Mind as reverting in self-conlemplatioii to 
its principle the One, he is not referring to “ rapts ” at all. 
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There is au agnostic side to his doctrine which ra-appears iu 
the orthodox schoolmen. Nothing, he says, is atreipov, 
indeterminate, in itFolf, hut ever} thing is aircipov, not fully 
determinable or fathomable, by anything that shiiids lower in 
the universal hierarchy than itself. The higher, tliougli more 
rational in its own constitution, is something of a mystery to 
the lower, much, we might say, as a miin must be a mystery to 
his dog. 'J'hus, in a sense, the One is unknowable ; but this 
only means that since it is something more than Mind, iMind 
can only know it by the reflection of itself it ha.s st;im])ed nn 
Mind. The One is, he say.s, in itself enal(09 “ after the fashimi 
of unity,” but in Mind only ‘'after the fashion of 

Mind.” That is, I take it, ^lind is not the highest and most 
perfect type of individuality. 

The utter individuality t»f (lud, the source alike of Mind 
and everything (dso, is proper to (lod : but Mind, since wc 
have minds, is the most truly individual thing //.v i-en undcrslaud. 
We can see tliat (bid is sometliing even more individual— a 
more perfectly art icuhilod and yet ubsoluttdy individual heing — 
than Mind itsidf, but w/tftf it is Iik<5 to l>e sf)mcthiiig moie 
than Mind, we, not liaviiig the exiierience of it in ourselves, 
cannot say. In general, the higher is only known to tin- lower 
by its cHects on the lower itself, beeause it is in sidf-kimwledge 
that we have to come to the knowledge of what, is liighi*r than 
self. The “negative theology” or “way of negation ” -so 
saliitarv a protection against the i*xtravagances of iginnant 
iuiagiuati»»n to those, wlm understand its rijjil meaning, so utter 
a puzzle to niodmns like William James and the Pragmatist-s 
who have criticized it witliout knnwieilge of its history, — is all 
contfiincd in this rioctriiie of the neces.sary limitations ol our 
knowledgt*. It is the real defence of sober thought against 
that “ wild licence of afliriiintion ahont (bid,” with wiiioh 
Matthew Arnold, in reckless defiance of facts, charged 
mediaeval theologians, and with which we may more rcasonahly 
charge a gwKl many of our popular scientific writers who would 
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I'efiise to call their ultimate reality by so old-fashioned a name 
as “ God.” 

(2) The other point on which Uicfi-e may be room for a word 
or two is also an example of Neo-Platonic sobriety. The 
doctrine of iinarpo4>Yi must not be interpreted in the light of 
modern theories of the DeMs-Huhtantia type about the 
unreality of finite selves and finite things in general. The 
existence of a plurality of finite individuals of tlifrereiit typ(>s is 
to the Neo-Platonists, «a.s to Plato himself, an ultimate premiss. 
Each individual has his good or end ami “reverts” to it, but 
the invjcess is conditioned througlmut by the spi'cilie iiaturti of 
the indivhliial. He “reverts,” or unites himself with liis Good, 
in the way his nature permits. The b(jiids of imlividuality 
are not burst in the jumk'Css. Bodies, in the process (jf inversion, 
do not cease to be bodies or .souls to lie souls. So with Mind; 
Miml in attaining full knowledge of itself also discerns its 
immediate* stiun'O, God, tin*. One, — hul it does m>t become Gt)d 
or a God. “ Kvevy thing is what it is ami mA auotln r thing,” 
and in tlie proccs.s of iirttnoo^Ti) it doe.s not cease to be what it 
is, though no doubt it may tliscover iliat it is much more than 
it had at first sui^Hi.sed. The rever.sioii or inversion of Mind 
into the One does imt ineau that Miml U ctnut'a Gi»d, but that in 
self-conleiiiplaLion it learn.s to kano' <toi1. sm far as God is coiii- 
]irehensililc to any of His eivaluivs. 'riien* is no tpiesiion of an 
Absolute in which linite individuality of any kind is iransmiited 
ami translbniieil into the ir recognisable. I’roclus.iii fact — though 
limits of time will not permit me to follow him — ]irofesses to 
be able to prove the everlustingne.'is, both n (unir tnifr and rtf 
2 wrtr pod, of every individual capable of self -in version, that is 
of every individual which is not a body. The demonstration 
follows the usual lines of the old rational iisychology. altaekcd 
by Kant, and need not delay us. What interests mo more 
personally is a rclleetion suggested by the Neo-nabmie insistence 
oil transitive causality. 

It is frequently said now-a-days that the fault of the old 
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orthodox theology lay in its devotion to a “ transcendent ” 
deity. To be in earnest with transcendence, we are cojninonly 
told, means to exclude all possibility of any real rektion 
between God — or wdiatever else a man likes to call the 
Supreme — and other beings. Eeligion, as a personal matter, 
because it means intimate personal I'elation with the Supreme, 
requires a doctrine of “ immanence.” Against this lashioii- 
able view, I wish to suggest that it is, in ])oiiit of Tact, just 
the “immanence” pliilosoiihies wliicli liave always found it 
impossible to have any theory of the relation of their h kuI 
wav with the individuals we know. Either the DruH-Siflishtnim 
has to become an (unpty name for a mere aggie^ate, without 
any individuality of its own, or the individuals have, by 
elaborate logical sophisms, to lie made into mere illiisinns. 

Tt is palpable, as it seems to me, that tiiis inability to 
reetignise the reality t»f individuals other than tin? r/ts finunmnn 
is certain to be fatal to the philosophit‘s of ilr. Era«lley and 
Profe-ssor llosanquel, as they stand. I ilo not. of eomse, 
mean that tlu^se philosophies ought to he rejeeied ur will 
be rcjeclt*d because we do not like their reduction of 
our own individuality to an illusion. I mean rather that 
on careful scrutiny the arguments of these distinguished 
philosophers reveal themselves as variations of one single 
contention which turns on!, on close examinaiioii, to Im a 
pttitio imiicipiL My own growing feeling is — and I hulieve 
it is by no inean.s |>eculiar to niy.self — that if Mr. Uradley 
and Profe.ssor liosanqiiet discover their own imlividuality U» be 
unreal, the reason is that they set out from the start with a 
jfnrti prU Xaturally they do not Jiinl what they are uncon- 
sciously (leteriniinMl not to see. T<» myself it seems obvious that 
if there is a real .supreme priiiripium wrfirvhuttinniJSf it must be, 
tis the Neo-PIatoriLsts liebl, an end fis well as a source, and 
must, therefore, of runvfif^ stsiml “outside the LTiiivorse,” and 
that it is just because it is “ outside ” that direct ami intimate 
personal relations with it are jjossible to all of us, if indeed 
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they are possible. This ineiuia, of course, that I feel bound to 
hold as a point of general theory that transitive causality and 
transitive asymmetrical relations are ultimate in logic. I can 
see no vestige of ground in logic for the assumption, tacitly or 
expressly made in so much of the thinking of the generation 
before my own, that there are no relations of one-sided 
dependence, llerbart’s protest against Kant's assumption 
about the ubiquity in tin? universe (^f “ reciprocal action " 
seems to me as unanswerable as it has remained unanswered. 
To he more precise, the particular doctrine about which I feel the 
greatest difficulty in Professor Rosampiel's system of thought is 
his theory of causjility. What gravels me is not s«) much his 
assertion that the relation of cause and clfect is at bottom 
identical with that of antcc«‘ilent and consc([ueiit. The 
ancients, wl hi call«‘d both cause and reason why airiov, in a 
sense accepted ibis, and I could make shift myself, perhaps, 
to regard causality as a special ease of uh ire general 
relation. My difficulty is with the further assertion that 
in a really true liypolhetieal jiruposition antecedent and 
consequent are simply convertible. This, of course, means 
that there are no ultimate and unanalysable relations of one- 
sided dependence. Hut why should there uoi !»*• ? 

8o, again, tlie assertion that is not real is, I suppose, 
a consequence of the same view, .since, if time is visil (unless 
it can be shown that event.s recur in cycli‘s) ilii* iclation 
before-after is transitive and ii.symmelii<*al, as all relaii«»iis 
which generate series a]»pear to he. This is why 1 feel 
that, if we are not to declare t)ur.<elves frank irratioiialists, 
we must hold that a pliilosophy of tlie general type tif Neo- 
platonism is at lesist nearer the truth than Spinozism or those 
versions of Hegelianism which have had the widest- currency 
in our Univcr.sities for the last generation. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINc;s 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
THIRTY-NINTH SESSION. 


November 5th, 1917. Dr. H. Wildoii Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
Session on “ The Interaction of Mind and Body.” The Cli.iir 
was afterwards tsihen by Prof. Hicks, who opened a discus- 
sion, in which the following also took part Lord Hahlano, 
Prof. Whitehead, Prof. Norman Smith, Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, 
Prof. Nunn, Miss Edgcll, and others. The President replied 
to the criticisms that had been made. 

November 19th, 1917. Dr. H. Wildon Carr, Presiileut, in the 
Chair. — The President referred to the loss sustained by workers 
in philosophy through the death of M. Durklieini. A paper 
was read by Mrs. Karin Stephen on “ Thought and Intuition.” 
The discussion was opened by Mr. Bertrand Russell, and there 
took part in it the Chairman, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. Joad, Mr. Mead, Mr. Fox-Pitt, Prof. Hicks, Miss Stoblang, 
and Mrs. Duddington. Mrs. Stephen replied. 

December 3rd, 1917. Dr. II. Wildon Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. F. C. Bartlett on “The 
Development of Criticism.” The Chairman f)pened the dis- 
cussifin, in which the following members t«)ok part ; — Prof. 
Hicks, .Mr. Fox-Pitt, .Miss Edgcll, Mr. Urwick, Mr. Hooper, 
and others. Mr. Bartlett replied to the criticisms that had 
been made. 

December 17th, 1917. Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the 
Chair. — A paper was reiid by Dr. G. E. Moore on “ The Con- 
ception of Reality.” The discussion was opened by the 
Chairman. He was followed by Prof. J. A. Smith, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Fox-Pitt, Mr. Burns, MissEdgell, Prof. Hicks, Miss Wrinc , 
and others. Dr. Moore replied. 
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January 7th, 1918. Dr. H. Wilclon Carr, President, in the Chair. 
—Prof. J. A. Smith read a paper on the subject, “Is there a 
Mathematics of Intensity 1 The discussion was opened by 
the Chairman, and there took part in it Prof. Whitehead, 
Mr. Mead, Mr. Fox-Pitt, Miss Wrinch, Prof. Hicks, Mr. 
Worsley, and others. Prof. Smith replied. 

January 21st, 1918. Dr. il. Wildoii Carr, President, in the Chair- 
— A pai)er was read by Dr. F. W. Thomas on “ Indian Ideas 
of Action and their Interest for .Moflern Thinking.” The 
discussion was opened by the Chairman, and there took part 
in it Mr. Mciid, Mr. Fox-Pitt, Mr. Ainslie, Mrs. Duddington, 
Mr. Worsb^y, ^^r. Pitt-Kivers, and -Mr. UoUeston. Dr. Thomas 
replied. 

February 4th, 1918. Dr. H. Wihloii Carr, Pre.«ident, in the Chair. 
— A paper was contributetl by Dr. C. V. D*Arcy, Di.><hop of 
Down, on “The Tlieory of a Limited Deity.** Dr. D*Arcy 
being unable to be present on account of the diflicultie.s involved 
ill cimsing from Ireland, his ]iaperwas read by the Rev. W. K. 
.Matthews. A iliscus.sion wa.s opened by the Chairman, and 
there took part in it Prof. Micks, .Mr. Hooper, .\lr. Fox-Pitt, 
Mr. Tonides, Mr. Shaw’-Stewart, Mr. Joad, Mr. Mead, Mr. 
Davies, -Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, and Dr. Leslie -Mackenzie. 
Mr. Matthews replied. 

March 4th, 1918. Dr. II. Wiltloii Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
Prof. J. B. Baillic spoke on the subject of bis pajior entitled 
“ AnthroiX)raorphism ami Truth.** The Chairman opened the 
discussion. Tlio following also spoke ' IVof. Hicks, Mr. 
Prichard, .Mr. Ainslie, Mis.s Oakeley, Mr. Mead, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Pitt-liivers, Mr, Mckanl-Cauibridge, and .Mis.s Stebbing. 
Prof. Baillic replied. 

March 18th, 1918. Dr. U. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair. — 
Mr. J. W. Scott spoke on the subject of his ])aper “ Kealism 
and Politics.** The Chairman opened the discussion, in which 
the following took part : — Miss Oakeley, Miss Stebbing, 
Col. Bcthcll, Mrs. Duddington, Mr. Joad, Mr. Mead, Mr. 
Ainslie, Miss Edgell, Mr. Piekanl-Cambridge, .Mr. Sliaw- 
Stewart, Mr. Demos, and Prof. Hicks. Mr. Scott rejilied. 
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April 8th, 1918. Dr. H. Wildoii Carr, Presidoiit, in the Chair.— 
Dr. F. C. S. Schiller spoke on the subject of his paper entitled 
“Omnipotence,” and replied to various questions. Thu dis- 
cussion was opened hy the Chairman, who was followed by 
Col. Bethel], Mr. Shaw-Stewart, Mr. Ion ides, Mr. Cook 
Miss Stebhing, Mr. Joad, Mr. Shelton, Mr. Demos, Miss 
Wriiich, Miss Spanton, Prof. Norman Smith, and Pmf. Hicks. 
Dr. Schiller dealt with the criticisms that had been made. 

April 22nd, 1918. Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair.-— 
A piiper was read by Prof. Arthur Robinson on “ Behaviour as 
a Psychological Concept.” The Chairman opened the discus- 
sion, ami there took part in it Dr. Nunn, Miss Edgcll, 
Mr. Coddington, Mr. Fox-Pitt, Mr. Bartlett, Miss Hazlitt, and 
Prof. Hicks. Prof, itobin.son ilealt with the points raised. 

April 29th, 1918. Dr. II. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. II J. W. Hotliuringtoii s|)okc on the subject of his paper, 
“ The Conception of a Unitary Social Order.” The discussion 
was opened by Mr. C»)le, and there took part in it Mr. l^lisle 
Burns, Mr. Hobson, Prof. Lovujo\', Mr. Shelton, Prof. Norman 
Smith, and the Chairman. Prof, lletherington replied. 

May 6th, 1918. Dr. II. Wildon Carr, Presidenl, in the Chair.— 
A paper on ‘•Prartical Dualism” was read by Miss K. E. 
Con.staiK u •loncs. The Chairman opened the discussion and 
it was i.'ontinued by .Miss Stubbing, I’rof. llirks, .Miss Edgell, 
Mr. Mead, Mr. Hoojjer, Mr. Aiiislio, Dr. Brongli, l>r. Thomas, 
.Mr. Bartlett, and Dr. Xunn. Miss Jones replioii. 

May 27th, 1918. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Presiilent, in the Chair.— 
Resolved: ‘‘That this ineoliiig of the Aristotelian Society 
desires to express its deep regret at the loss of Mr. Sidney 
Ball, for many years a Member of the Society, and to convey 
to Mrs. Ball and the other members of the family respectful 
.syin|withy in their bereavement.” A |Ki|H*r was read by Prof. (r. 
Dawes Hitrks on “ The ‘Modes* of Spinoza and the ‘ .Monads 
of Leibniz.** The ^lUcussiou was opone<l by the Chairman, 
and there took part in it Prof. J. A. Smith, Dr. IhonuWi 
Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Sekyi, Prof. Nunn, and others. Prof. Hicks 
replied 
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June 10th, 1918. Prof. H. WiUlon Carr, President, in the Chair. 

A pjiper was read by Mr. A. A. Cock on “The Ontological 
Argument for the Existence of God.” The Chairman opened 
the discussion, and there took part in it Prof. Hicks, the 
Dean of St. Paurs, Mr. Davies, Mr. Shelton, Mr. lonidcs, 
Mr. Matthews, Mr. Co<ldington, Dr. Thomas, and Prof. Nunn. 
Mr. Cock replied. 

June 24th, 1918. Prof. Tl. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair.-— 
A paper was rejid by Mr. W. It. Matthews on “ The Moral 
Argument for Theism.” The discussion was opened by the 
Chairman. There took part in it Prof. Hicks, Mrs. Dud- 
dington, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Davies, Miss Siebbing, and others. 
Mr. Matthews replied. 

July 8th, 1918. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the Chair, — 
The Secretary rea<l the Iteport of the Council on the work 
of the Session, and it wiis adopted. Owitig to the illness of 
the Tre.-isurer, the prcseiitjition of the Financial Statement was 
deferred. An alteration in Rule vii, namely, after the word 
^‘Treasurer” to insert the words “the Editor, the Librarian,” 
was agreed to. The following nominations of Oflicers for the 
next Session by the Council were approved : — Prosirlent, 
Dr. G. E. Moore ; Honorary Treasurer, Prof. T. Percy Niinii ; 
Editor, Prof. JI. Wildon Carr ; Librarian, Mi.'js L. S. Stebbing ; 
Honorary Secretary, Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. The following 
Members who had been <luly nominated were elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee ; --Dr. J. Hrough, Mr. C. Delislc 
Burns, Mrs. N. A. Duddiiigtun, Miss Edgell, Mrs. Adrian 
Stephen, anil Prof. A. X. Whitehead. Dr. G. F. Goldsbroiigh 
and Miss .M. Puiinett were ri!-ap[)ointed Auditors. A paper 
was read by Prof. A E. Taylor on “The Philosophy of 
Proclus.” The Dean of St. PauPs opened the di.scussion, and 
there took part in it Mr. Mead, M r. Dale, Prof. Hicks, and 
Prof. Robin.Koii. Prof. Taylor rejjlied. 
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ABSTRACT OF MINUTES . OF THE JOINT SESSION OF 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE BRITISH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND THE MIND 
ASSOCIATION. 


July 5th, 1018. At University College, at 5 p.m. Animal Meet- 
ing of the Mind Association, Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, President, 
in the Chair. The Financial Statement was presented, and 
the difficulties arising from the increased expense of printing 
discussed. A communication from the Editor was read. It 
was resolved to hold the next meeting in London. 

At the University of London Club. Forty members of 
the Joint Societies dined together under the Presidency of 
Lord Haldane, at G.30 p.m. 

Meeting at 8.30 p.m. Lord Haldane in the Chair. About 
eighty iuember.s of the three »St)eieties and visitors were present. 
Prof. S. Ale.\ander gave an ad<lre.s.s on liis theory of “Space- 
Time.” Frof. A. S. FVingle-Pattison opened the discussion. 
Prof. Whitehead also spoke, and Prof. Alexander replied. 

July 6th, 1918. .Vt the University of London Club, at 10 a.ni. 
Prof. H. Wihlon Carr in the Chair. Between .'jcvenly and 
eighty inemliers of the Societies and visitors were prc.sent. A 
sympo.sium was hehl on the fpic.stion : “ .Vre Physical, Biolo- 
logical and Psychological Categories irreducible 1” Dr. J. S. 
Haldane and Prof. D’Arcy W. Thonipst»n spoke on the subject- 
matter of the pafiers they had contributed. There took [lart 
in the di.scus.sioii Dr. iSchiller, I’rof. Whitehead, Prof. Nicholson, 
Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, Lonl Haldane, Dr. (ioldslmmgli, 
Mr. Brierley, and Prof. Carr. I’rof. l)*Arcy Thompson and 
Dr. J. S. Haldane replied. 

At 2.30 p.ni. Lt.-Col. C. S. Myers, in the Chair. Eighty 
mcmber.s of the Societies and visitors were present. A sym- 
{Kisium on the ipiestioii : “Why is the ‘Unconscious 
Unconscious was taken as reail. Captain Maurice Kicoll, 
Dr. W. H. It. Livers, and Dr. Ernest Jones spoke on the 
subject-matter of their papers. The discussiofl was opener 
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by the Chairman. There took part in it ^Ir. Fox-Pitt, 
Dr. Mitchell, Dr. McDoiigall, Dr. Crichton Miller, Dr. Con- 
stance Long, Mr. Fliigel, Dr. Goldshrongh, and Prof. Carr. 
Dr. Puniest Jones, Dr. Itivers, and Captain Nicoll replied. 

July 7th, 1918. At the University of London Club. Fifty 
members of the Societies lunched together at 1.30 p.m., under 
the Presidency of the Bight Hon. A. J. ikilfoiir. 

Meeting at 2.30 p.in. Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour in the 
Chair. Between ninety an<1 hundred members of the Societies 
and visitors were present. A symposium on the question : 
**Do P'initc Individuals possess a Substantive or an Adjectival 
Mode of Being ? was taken as rcarl. The subject was intro- 
duced by the writers of the jKipers, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
Prof. Pringle- Pattison, an<l Lonl Haldane. A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Thorburn, Prof. Carr, Dr. Schiller, 
Prof. Alexander, Prof. Whitehead, and the Chairman took 
part, and Lord Haldane, Prof. Pringlc-Patiison, anil Dr. Bosau- 
qiiet rejilied to the |joiiits raised. 

July 8th, 1918. At the University of London Club, at 2.30 p.m. 
Prof. II. Wildou Can*, in the Chair. Thirty members and visitors 
were present, Mi-ss L. S. St«?bbing spoke on the subject of 
her coniinuni(‘atioii on “ The Philosophical Importiincc of the 
Verb * to be.*’* There look pjirt in the discussion Prof. Hicks, 
.Mr. P’ox-Pitt, Mrs. Stephen, Prof. Bnbiiisoii, Mr. l)eiiio.s. 
Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, Mrs. Duddington, Mr. Hooper, and 
Prof. Alexander. Miss Stebbing replied. Miss Dorothy 
Wrinch 8|)oke on the subjert of her ronniiunieation ••(hi the 
Summation of Pleasures.” There took pari in the disru.ssioii. 
the Chairman, Mr. Fox-Pilf. Prof. .Mexander, Mr. Demos. 
•Mr. Jeflrre 3 ’s, and Prof. Hicks. Miss Wrinch replied. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE THIUTV-NlNTif 
SESSION, 1917—18. 


The thirty-ninth Session of the Society has been carried on 
under the peculiar difficulties occasioneil by the war. It has lainii 
nevertheless, a highly successful Session, and a larger nunibor of 
meetings have been held than in any previous year. These incctiugs 
have been uniformly well attended, and the discussions have i)ceii 
of great interest and value. The subjects dealt with have rant^etd 
over most of the fields of philosophy; but thi> largest iininberof 
laipers iiave been eoiu erned with the philosophy of religion. 

Prof. H. Wildon Carr 0))eiicd the Session with a President ini 
Address on November 5th, 1917, and there have been, in addition, 
seventeen ixipcrs contributed, together with three symposia. All 
these will be included in vol. xxiii of the PmretliiKjs, with the 
exception of the syniposhiiit on the question: Why is the 'l-n- 
conscious ’ unconscious ? ” which will appear in TItf' Ilrifisit Jourtwl 
nf Psffrhoh)tjtf, The s[)e(‘ia] meetings, held in conjunction with the 
Mind As.^oewtion and the llritish Psychological Society, awakened 
widespread attention ; and were, perhaps, especially noteworthy t)n 
account of the considerable num1>er of leading experts in various 
branches of natural .science who took part in the discussions. The 
Society is greatly indebted to .Mr. A. d. Ikdfour and Lonl Haldane 
for their kindtie-ss in prc.siding at two of the gatherings, despite the 
heavy burden of parliamentary ami (»tlnM- work falling upon tlii.*m 
in these days of national anxiety. 

Twenty-seven new .Members have joincfl the Socirty, and it is 
gratifying to i-ecord that many of them belong to the younger 
generation of p]iilo.sophical workers. One of the chief aims of the 
Society i.- to atlbrd a means fc»r those who are beginning their 
labours in philosophical research to meet and discuss with one 
another the problems tqioii which they are engaged. Iherc 
been two withdrawals. 

The Society has to laiiiont the death of Mr. Sidney ball- oi 
many years one of its Members, awl a man <leeply beloved 
resjiected by a wide circle of friends, whoso loss is kcenl\ fe t ni 
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the University of Oxfoixl, of which he was a distinguished teacher. 
And, just as the Session is closing, there comes the news of the 
death of Prof. A. Senier, who, in the early years of the Society’s 
history, was one of its most active Members and its first Secretary. 

The Council has bid to consider seriously the financial position 
of the Society, in view of the large addition to the expenditure, 
owing mainly to the very considerable increase in the cost of 
printing. For the present, it is not proposed to suggest any altera- 
tion in the amount of the anniuil subscription, and it is hoped there 
will be no necessity for tiiking this step. Hut it is felt that, should 
an increase in the subscription be inevitable, the Members would 
prefer it to any detrimental curtailment of the Society’s activities. 

Attention is once more directeil to the institution of a library 
ill connexion witli the Society. Members of the Society are asked 
to aid, in the ways suggested in the last Report, the effort to make 
the library really valuable and useful to students of philosophy 
throughout the country. The object is gradually to build up a 
library that will contain everything of importance in philosophical 
literature. 

Mention should be made of the fact that a special fund has been 
set on foot for defraying the travelling expenses of those who acce[it 
invitations to read papers and who have to make special journevs 
for the purpose. The fund has Iweii started by a donation of £50. 

The Membership of the Society now consists of ITS Ordinary. 
4 Honorary, and 10 Corres|)onding Membcr.s. 



FIN A X( M AL ST ATKM KNT — SESSI ON, 1 01 7-llM 8. 
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RULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 


Namk. 

I. — This Society shall be called “ The Aristotelian S()«jiktv 
FOR THE SySIKMATIC StUDT OF PHILOSfM*HY,*’ OF, for a Klimt lilk» 
“The Aristotelian Society.” 


Objects. 

II. — The object of this Society .shall be the systematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic development; 2nd, us to its 
methods and problems. 


(.'oN.sriTi.rfox. 

1 1 1. — This Society sliall eonsi.st of a President, Viccf- Presidents, 
a Treasurer, an Editor, a Librarian, a iSecrctary, and Memhi rs. 
Every Ex-Presiilcnt shall be a Viee-Pmsiilent. The busines.s of 
the Soeiety shall be managed by an Executive Coinniittee 
coiiHisting of the Pi*osident, the Treasurer, the Editor, the 
Librarian, the Secretary, and six mciubers elected in accordance 
with Rule Vm. 


Sri!>CKirrii»N. 

IV. — The annual Hubscriptioii shall be one guinea, iliie at tlie 
first meeting in eacdi Bession. 


.Al'.MIS.'ilo.N OF Mk.MCCIi'.s. 

V. — Any piM'sini dcsirouH of In^coming a menibiT of tlie 
.Aristotelian Society Khali apply to the Seei-ciiiry or other 
officN^r of the Society, who shall lay tlie application before the 
Ezeciitive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall ailmit the candidate to membership. 
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CORKBSI'ONUING MkMKBKS. 

VI. — Foreigners may be elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall bo voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for theii: 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

Elbctiu.v ok Okmckus. 

VI I. — The Committee shall nominate the President, the 
Treasurer, the Editor, the Libranan, ami the Secretary for the 
ensuing session, and shall, at the Atiiinal Meeting, submit the 
nominations for the approval c»f the Soi-iety. 

Kl.Ki't'loN OK (-OMMITIKK. 

VIII. — At the Kanic meeting the six members to tronstitute 
with the officers the Executive Cominitteo shall be elected by 
iiallot. Nominations, which must be signed by two members ol 
the Society, must reach the Secretary fourteen days before the 
meeting, and a liallottiiig pajKM* shall be sent to all mcmliers. 
Membera may return their bnlloiting papers by post before the 
meeting or hand them in at the meeting. 

Should a vacancy occur at any othi'r time, the Committee may 
«‘o-op1 a member serve for ilic remainder nf the Session. 

Si>snix> A Ml Mkktin'os. 

IX. — Till! nnliiiary meetings of the Soeiety shall be on the 
tirst Monday in every month frem Xuvember to June, unless 
otherwise! ordered by tlie Committee. Sneb a eoiirse shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may be ordered by veMilution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whcnevei 
requested in writing by four or more inenih»'i s-. 

llrsiXKss oF Skssioss. 

At the last meeting in each session the Kxecutive 
Committee shiill report and the Treasurer shall make a tinaiicial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two memVicrs 
appointed by the Soeiety at a previous irireting. 
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nLrt>IM-:SS OK MKKTfNOS. 

XI. — Kxccpt at tlic tirHt meeting in each Hession, wlieti the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an addi*esH, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall bo pursued by meaiis of 
discussion, so that eveiy moiiiber may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 

PuorKKDixcs. 

XII. — The Kxccutive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers jraci each session beforo the Society. 

Ik-si.vess Rksolutioxk. 

XII r. — No resohitioii affecting the general conduct of tijc 
Stxriety and not already provided for by Rule XV shall he pot 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at tiu* 
previous meeting, and unless a <|U(truni of five meiuhcis he 
proscnt. 

Vi55in.»ii>. 

XIV. — V^isitors may bo introiliiccd tt» the iiiccling.'« l>v 
iiicmbors. 

Amk.\*o.mkm.s. 

XV. — Notices to uincnd tlicse rules sliall la; in writing iimi 
must be signed by two nieiiibers. Aiiicndiiicnt.s must be aniiounccMl 
at an ordinary meeting, and, notiee having been given to all tlu* 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting, 
when thv.y shall not l)e carried unless two-thirds of the votes cu>t 
are in tludr favour. 



LIST OK OKFICEKS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
FORTIETH SESSION, 1918-1919. 


THE (XRJNCJL. 

Pkksidext. 

(k K. MOOKE, Sc.D., V.B.A. 

Vice-Pkesidkms. 

BERNARD BO.SA.NQUET, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (Pifsideiit, INiM-lSWb). 
a. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, 1899-19f»4). 

Vkry Krv. Dean HASTINGS RASJIDALL, M.A., D.G.L., F.B.A. (Presiilcnt, 
190t-1907). 

Rroirr Hon. VidCOCNi JIALDANK OF CI.OAN, O.M., K.T.. LL.D., F.R.S., 

F.B.A. (President, r.Mi7-1998). 

S. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (President, HK)8-1911). 

Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, H.A., F.R.S. (President, 1911-1913). 

G. DAWKS HICKS, M.A., Pii.D.. Litt.D. (President, 1913-1914). 

Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. (Presidenl. 
1914-1915). 

H. WILDON (VVRR. D.Lrn. (Pre^dent, 19LV IUIh). 

Ti{K.\.sii:kk. 

Phof. T. PERCY NUNN. M.A.. D.Sc. 

EhlTiii:. 

Phof. II. WILIBIN CARR, D.Litt. 
lilKRARIAN. 

Mz 8 « l. s. stebbing, m.a. 

Hoxok.vuy Skviu:i.\u\. 

Phof. O. DAWKS HICKS, M.A., Ph D.. Liii.D 

Ex KC n I Y K C’OM M 1 1 1 E E . 

Dr. . 1 . BKOLGH. 

Mr. C. DKLISI.E BURNS. 

Mbb. N. a. DUDDINGTON. 

Mib 8 BEATRICE KDGELL. 

Mrs. .ADRIAN STEPHEN. 

Prof. A. N. WHITKll EAI). 

IIGXOBAUV MEMBERS. 

H. Bradlky, Al.A., LL.D., Merton C>ollei«e, Oxford. 

Prof. W. R. UujcmN, M.A.. I.L.D., K.R.S.! 3!», v ninloy UanlfW. S.W. 

Prof. Sir lIiKBT JoHKa, M.A., 1,1. .1).. Liti.I)., F.li.A., Tho VtiiTmit) , 
(Hnsgow. 

Prof. Jamis Ward, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., t». Selw^-n Gariien», Cambridge. 
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COBBESPONDI^'G MEMBEHS. 

Prof. J. 31ahk Paldwik, c/o Harris Forbes Sl Co., 56, William Street 
New York. 

Prof. Hbviii Bkroson, 81, Rue ci*Krlangor, Paris. 

Prof. Rmilb Boutroux, 5, Rond-Puint BugraucI, Paris. 

Prof. J. M. Cattkll, Garrison, New York. 

Senatore Benedetto Ceoce, IVinitk Maggiorc 12, Najiles. 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia (Juiyersity, New York City. 

M. n. Dzibwickt, 11, Seiopariska, Cracow, Austria. 

Prof. Habald HdPFDiNO, Girlsberg, Copenbagen. 

Prof. E. B. Txtchknek, Cornell University, Ttliara. New York. 

Prof. “Wm. Wr.NUT, Leipzig. 


MEMBERS. 

Elcutfil. 

1S85. Prof. Ai.K.XAyi>BK, M.A., LL.I)., F.B.A., 21. llnui!* 

wick Road, Witliington, Munebester. 

1916. DoroLAS Arx^jUK, B.A., .Uhciueum Club. S.W. I. 

1899. Sir Roueut Akmstkong-Jonbs, M.J)., 8, Brniulmni Ganlens, S.W. s. 
1918. Rev. FKAXOIii Avelino, D.D., Pli.l)., University College. Gowei 
Street, W.C. 1. 


1916. Prof. J. 1). Bailme, M.A., D.Phil., 19, Cadogati Piaee, S.W. 1. 

1908. Right Jloii. ARTiiru J. BAi.rurit, M.P., LL.D., F.R.S., Cii 
4, Carltiui Guniens. Pall Mull, .S.W. 1. 

1912. Prof. SrHKNioiA Nath Bakai., .M.A., 19, Ineognito Oade, lMiri^ii:iiii;i, 

Norway. 

It'lo. Miss B. C. Barfikmi, Bickneli, Atbeiifeuin Roail, Wlieti^toiie. N. 20. 
1918. C. J. Bakkbb, Fir L«>dge, Rose Walk, Piirley, •Surrey. 

1915. F. C. Bakti.kyt, B.A., St. Ji.iliu’s College, ('aiubridge. 

19*^7. Ml'S. Makokirta Beer. M.A., Wrilei"** Club, 1(», Norfolk Stivft, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 

1698. E. C. Bknbcke, 182, DenniHi'k Hill, S.K.5. 

1913. Col. K. li. Betiiki.!., 18, Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 

1888. H. W. Bi.i .nt, M.A., 183, Wood st(M!k Kond, Oiford. 

1913. Prof. A. BoNrcci, i'erugia. 

1886. Prof. Bkk.n’akd BoHA.vtii KT, .M.A., LL.I)., F.B.A., D.C.L., /Ver- 
yVeWifewL The HeiiMi Cottage. Oxsliott, Surrey. 

IHOO. A. BouTWOdD, Bledlow, Bucks. 

1914. C. 1>. Bhoai>, M.A., The University, St. Andrews. 

1889. Prof. J. Biioroii, LL.I)., llaiiifideii Club, N.W.l. 
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